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Mughal  Farmans,  Parwanahs  and  Sanads  issued  in  favour  of  the 

Jesuit  Missionaries. 

By  the  Rev.  Father  Feux,  O.C. 

[Paper  read  oa  Jan.  i8,  1913.] 

Historians  and  annalists,'  whether  Indian  or  European,  have  given  graphic 
accounts  of  every  thing  which  refers  to  the  Mughal  Emperors,  and  their  imperial 
courts  in  India;  but  they  have  said  little  of  the  honourable  work  done  by  the  Jesuit 
Missions  in  that  realm ;  and  such  information  as  they  give  is  vague  and  incomplete 
if  not  positively  inaccurate.  The  original  records  are  difficult  of  access,  and  few 
even  of  the  histories  published  by  the  Jesuits  themselves  do  more  than  relate  in 
general  terms  the  remarkable  incidents  which  the  original  Litter ce  AnnucB  set  forth. 
Mr.  E.  D.  Maclagan's  interesting  article  on  'The  Jesuit  Missions  to  the  Emperor 
Akbar '  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  vSociety  of  Bengal  (Vol.  LXV,  1896, 
pp.  38-113),  is  a  precious  contribution  to  the  true  history  of  the  Jesuit  Missions  and 
deals  with  the  first  part  of  their  labours  in  the  Mughal  empire.  But  the  history  of 
Christianity  in  Northern  India  during  the  two  centuries  following  Akbar' s  death  has 
yet  to  be  written.  It  is  full  of  strange  vicissitudes  and  curious  episodes.  Such  as 
the  story  of  John  Philip  Bourbon  of  Navarre,'  a  scion  of  the  French  royal  house,  who, 
it  is  said,  married  Lady  Juliana,  sister  of  Akbar's  Christian  wife.  The  interesting 
account  of  Mirza  Zu'l  Qarnayn,  a  noble  Armenian,  a.  champion  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  the  chief  supporter  of  the  Jesuit  Mission  during  the  reigns  of  Jahangir, 
Shah  Jahan  and  Aurangzeb.  The  fall  and  capture  of  Hugli,  and  the  transportation 
of  4000  Christian  prisoners  to  Agra  and  what  happened  to  them,  one  of  the  saddest 
stories  in  the  history  of  India,  which  has  been  likened  to  the  Babylonian  captivity 
of  the  Jews;  the  cordial  relations  which  existed  between  Prince  Dara  Shikoh  and 
Father  Buzeo;  the  romantic  history  of  I^ady  Thomazia  Martins,  who  had  charge  of 
the  royal  table  and  was  much  liked  by  Ro^hanara  Begum;  and  that  of  Lady  Juliana 
Dias  da  Costa,  who  faithfully  served  Bahadur  Shah  during  his  twelve  years'  im- 
prisonment. The  Jesuit  astronomical  Mission  to  the  Raja  of  Jaipur,  Jay  Singh  II; 
and  so  forth. 

But  let  us  not  anticipate  and  let  us  see  what  the  farmans  tell  us,  and  I  now 
make  a  first  attempt  with  faltering  hand,  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task, 
to  draw  aside  the  curtain  of  oblivion  that  veils  at  present  the  annals  of  the  Jesuit 
Missions  in  the  Mughal  empire.     The  original  farmans,  which  I  have  the  honour  to 


1  He  was  a  member  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  family  df  Henry  the  Fourth,  who  was  subsequently  raised  to  the 
•  throne  of  France  in  the  year  1589  by  right  of  his  mother's  marriage  with  Henri  III,  King  of  Navarre. 
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exhibit,  are  preserved  in  the  Catholic  Mission  Archives  at  Agra.  They  were  gra- 
ciously lent  to  me  by  His  Grace  Mgr.  Gentili,  the  Archbishop  of  Agra.  I  made 
transcripts  and  transliterations  of  them,  and  have  annotated  the  English  translations. 
They  consist  of  imperial  mandates  and  grants  from  different  Mughal  Emperors 
in  favour  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  who  during  more  than  two  centuries  laboured  in 
the  Mu^al  Empire.  In  1579,  the  Fathers  were  first  invited  to  the  Court  by  Akbar, 
the  greatest  of  the  Mughal  Emperors,  and  at  that  time  the  greatest  monarch  in  the 
world;  and  they  continued  to  work  unostentatiously  during  the  reigns  of  his 
successors  down  to  the  ill-fated  Shah  'Alam,  in  all  probability  the  last  of  the  Timur 
family,  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  Hindustan.  Confirmations  of  the  same  royal 
-grants  and  imperial  deeds  by  Mahratta  chiefs,  and  even  by  Lord  Lake,  complete 
the  collection  of  these  Persian  farmans. 

It  seems  advisable  to  preface  my  description  of  the  documents  with  some  general 
remarks  as  to  the  nature  of  Sanads,  Parwanahs  and  Farmans. 

I.  Sanad  (  ^  ).  The  seal  or  signature  of  a  judge  ;  a  royal  ordinance;  a  patent 
or  any  royal  deed  of  appointment  under  which  another  acts.  According  to  Abul- 
Fazl,'  "  every  written  statement  of  accounts  is  called  a  sanad.  It  is  the  voucher 
which  relieves  the  treasurer  of  all  responsibility,  and  on  which  people  receive 
payment  of  their  claims." 

II.  Parivanah  ( tJ>^)yi  )  means  a  royal  patent  or  diploma.  A  grant  or  letter  under 
the  great  seal  from  any  man  in  power.  Parwanah  must  not  be  confounded  with  a 
Parwanchah  "which  is  a  far  man  written  in  TugMra  character  of  which  the  first  two 
lines  are  not  made  short.  These  are  made  for  the  stipulated  salaries  of  the  Begums 
and  the  princes;  for  the  stipends  of  people  under  the  care  of  the  Diwan-i-Sct' adat 
(minister  of  the  royal  palace);  the  salaries  of  the  Ahadis,  Chelahs,  and  of  some 
officers  in  the  workshops ;  and  for  the  allowances  on  account  of  the  food  of  Barglr 
horses."  * 

III.  Farmdn  '  (J^j»)  is  a  Persian  word  derived  from  ^^y^yfarmudan '  to  command,' 
'  to  order,'  and  when  put  in  the  mouth  of  kings  and  superiors,  it  signifies  '  to  say,'  '  to 
speak':  it  is  cognate  with  the  Sanskrit  word  nniH  pramana  which  means  'authority,' 
'  attestation,'  '  authoritative  or  scriptural  assertion.'  Hence  the  Persian  word  farman 
means '  acommand,  a  mandate,  a  royal  patent,'  and  is  the  general  term  applied  to  royal 
mandates.  According  to  Gladwin  (Ayeen  Akbery),  it  denotes  '  a  command  of  the 
Emperor.'  In  Bengal  the  term  farman  was  used  for  a  patent  to  trade  duty-free.  It 
was  tliere  applied  particularly  to  the  charter  which  the  East  India  Company  of  England 
obtained   from   the   Emperor   Farrukbsiyar,  to  trade  dutyfree  in  his  dominions.* 

-The  expression  farman-i-shahi  meaning  the  '  royal  mandate'  is  commonly  used  in  the 
Persian  and  Urdu  languages,  of  which  the  Arabic  equivalent  is  ;y^y^  (manshur).  A 
tarminri-shihi    necessarily  requires  the   royal  seal  and  superscription  of  the  king, 

I  Blochmann't  Ain  Book  II,  Ain,  it,  pp.  259,  260 

*  ■^'>«^-.  p.  263,  for  AbadU,  tbtd.,  p.  249;  chelahs  or  slaves,  ibid.,  p.  253,  and  Bargr,  ibid.,  p.  139. 

»  Other  words  were  also  used  such  as  ahham  '  letters  patent ' ;  and  tiie  Tartar  words  ydsa  and  yarligh,  which  mean 
a  diploma  or  royal  mandate,  especially  of  the  Khan  of  the  Tartars. 

♦  See  H.  Bevehdgc,  Comprehensive  History  0/  India.  Vol.  I,  p.  388. 
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and  is  also  known  under  the  following  various  denominations;  farman-i-*ali-shan, 
'the  exalted  or  the  imperial  mandate';  farmin-i-wajibu'-l-izan,  'orders  proper  to 
be  submitted  to,  or  to  be  promulgated ';  jarman-i-wajbu'-l-imtisal,  'ordinances 
necessary  to  be  obeyed';  farmzn  i-falU-'anwan ,  'diploma  with  the  illustrious  super- 
scription ';  farman-i-jalilu'-l-qadar ,  '  precept  of  high  authority';  farman-i-jahan  muta, 
'injunction  obeyed  by  all  the  world';  farman-i-qadar-tuwan,  'decrees  of  powerful 
efficacy';  and  farman-i-qaza-jarayan,' commands  flowing  like,  or  irresistible  as, 
destiny'.^ 

The  farman  usually  takes  the  following  form  : — 

1st.  It  begins  with  the  holy  name  of  God,  such  as  Allahu  Akbar,  '  God  [is]  great- 
est.' These  words  may  mean  also  Akbar  is  God.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  Akbar  ^  liked  the  phrase  for  its  ambiguity;  for  it  was  used  on  coins,  the  imperial 
seals,  the  headings  of  books,  farmans,  etc.^  Other  dedications,  however,  are  also 
found  at  the  head  of  farmans,  such  as:  auI  ^.-.j  Bismi'llah,  'In  the  name  of  God,' 
which  is  an  ejaculation  frequently  used  by  Muhammadaus,  especially  when  going  to 
commence  anything.  At  the  beginning  of  the  suras  or  chapters  of  the  Kor'an, 
and  indeed  at  the  beginning  of  almost  every  Arabic,  Persian  or  Turkish  book  is  the 
following  line : — 

'  In  the  name  of  God,  the  merciful,  the  compassionate.'  Often  extending  the 
connecting  stroke  between  vj  and  ,^  to  an  uncommon  length.  Similarly  Bismi'  subha- 
nahu  wa  ta'ala  shanahu,'  in  the  name  of  Him,  who  is  most  holy,  high  and  glorious ' ,  * 
^it,  hu,  huwa,  '  He,  He  is/  a  name  of  God,'  and  -iiil  allah  '  God' "  are  often  written  at 
the  top  of  a  letter,  etc. ,  where  in  Europe  they  used  formerly  to  put  the  sign  of  th^  cross. 

2nd.  Then  according  to  Abul  Fazl  ^  the  Muhr '  or  '  seal '  of  His  Majesty  is  put 
above  the  TugAra  lines  on  the  top  of  the  farm%n  where  the  princes  also  put  their 
seals  in  Ta'llqahs."  "  Under  the  early  Mughals,  the  great  imperial  seals  were  round ; 
under  the  later  Emperors,  from  the  time  certainly  of  Aurangzeb,  their  imperial  cha- 
racter was  emphasized  by  the  addition  of  the  umbrella  over  the  great  seal.  These 
seals  cut  in  riq'ah  characters  contain  the  ruling  Emperor'  s  name  and  titles  in  the 
middle,  and  in  small  circles  round  it  the  names  of  his  ancestors  up  to  Timur. 

1  See  Duncan's  Hind-English  Dictionary,  Steingass's  Persian-English  Dictionary  and  Richardson's  Persian  Arabic 
and  English  Dictionary  under  word  farman. 

5  Abul  Fazl,  Bloch.,  p.  52,  says,  that  for  certain  orders  Akbar  used  a  square  seal,  'engraved  with  the  words 
Allahu  Akbar,  jalla  jalaluhii' ;  the  gold  coins  of  Akbar's  time,  viz.  the  round  'aftabi,  the  square  La'l  i  Jaldli,  and  the 
round  'Adlgutkah  bear  also  the  above  formulas,  ibid.,  pp.  29,  30. 

8  Badiuni,  p.  210,  Blochmann's  Am,  p.  166,  n.  3. 

*  See  below  farman  of  Sh  ih  'Alam,  No   XII. 

*  See  below  farmin  of  Muhammad  Farruihsiyar,  No.  XI. 

S  See  below  farmans  of  Asad  Khin  and  I^la-S  Khm,  Nos.  VIII  and  X. 

1  Blochmann's  Am,  vol.  I,  p.  264. 

8  The  word  Muhr,  a  seal,  means  also  a  stamp,  and  is  generally  the  signature  of  a  man.  The  Europeans  sign 
documents,  Orientals  stamp  their  names  to  them. 

e  A  Ta'hqah  is  an  abridgment  of  a  Ydd  dasht  or  'memorandum'  of  the  Emperor's  orders  and  doings,  and  of 
whatever  the  heads  of  the  departments  report. 
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Abfll  Fazl  gives  the  following  description  of  Akbar'  s  seals  :— "  In  the  beginning 
of  the  present  reign,  Maulana  Maqsiid,  the  seal  engraver,  cut  in  a  circular  form  upon 
a  surface  of  steel  in  the  riq'ah  character,  the  name  of  His  Majesty  and  those  of  his 
illustrious  ancestors  up  to  Timurlang ;  and  afterwards  he  cut  another  similar  seal,  in 
the  nastaliq  character,  only  with  His  Majesty's  name.  For  judicial  transactions  a 
second  kind  of  seal  was  made,  thihrabi  in  form,  which  had  the  following  verse  round 
the  name  of  His  Majesty — Rdstl  mujib  i  riza  khudast,  kas  nadidam  ki  gum  shud  az 
rah  i  rast. 

'  Uprightness  is  the  means  of  pleasing  God;  I  never  saw  any  one  lost  in  the 
straight  road.' 

'  Tamkin  made  a  new  seal  of  the  second  kind  ;  and  afterwards  Maulana  '  Ali  Ahmad 
of  Dihli'  improved  both.  The  round  small  seal  goes  by  the  (chagatai)  name  of 
Uzuk*  and  is  used  for  farman  i  sabiis ;  and  the  large  one,  into  which  he  cut  the 
names  of  the  ancestors  of  His  Majesty,  was  at  first  only  used  for  letters  to  foreign 
kings,  but  now-a-days  for  both.  For  other  orders  a  square  seal  is  used,  engraved 
with  the  words  AUdhu  Akbar,  jalla  jaldluhu,  whilst  another  of  a  peculiar  stamp  is 
used  for  all  matters  concerned  with  the  seraglio.  For  the  seals  attached  to  far  mans 
another  stamp  is  used  of  various  forms  "  .^ 

Edward  Terry,*  the  Chaplain  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  the  ambassador  to  the  great 
Mughal,  most  inaccurately  describes  Jahangir's  great  seal,  and  remarks  that  '  the 
impression  whereof  is  not  made  in  any  kind  of  wax,  but  ink."  Purchas  (Vol.  I, 
p.  591)  gives  us  a  fairly  faithful  drawing  of  it. 

Jahangir  in  his  Memoirs*  speaks  of  an  dl  tamg^d,  seal,  which  is  an  impressed  seal 
made  in  vermilion  '  (i.e.  red  ink).  The  Emperor's  ancestors  and  forefathers  were  in 
the  habit  of  granting  jagirs  to  everyone  under  proprietary  title,  and  adorned  the 
farmdns  for  these  with  the  dl  tamghd  seal.  Jahangir  'ordered  that  they  should 
cover  the  place  for  the  seal  with  gold-leaf  (tildposh)  and  impress  the  seal  thereon, 
and  he  called  this  altun  tamgkd.''^ 

The  great  seal  of  Aurangzeb  has  invocations  to  God  in  the  four  corners '  and  the 
one  of  Ahmad  Shah  Durrani  had  a  peacock  engraved  on  it.  The  Shah  is  styled  the 
durr-i-Durrdni,  "the  Durrani  pearl."  Durrani  itself  meaning  "pearl-wearer," 
was  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Pathans,  inhabiting  the  country  about  Kandahar.  They 
are  said  to  have  got  this  name  from  wearing  pearls  in  the  ear.  *  They  are  also 
called  Abdalis. 

J  Abnl  Pazl,  p.  53  ibid.  '  unsurpassed  as  steel  engraver.' 

•  Amah  is  a  Tartar  word  meaning  a  ring,  i.e.  a  signet  ring.  For  an  impression  of  this  Uzuk  seal  of  Akbar  see  first 
page  of  a  Persian  (Steinga.ss,  P.E.  Diet.)  MS.  kept  in  the  Lahore  Museum  labelled  '  New  Testament  pictures  as  drawn 
for  Akbar."     It  has  simply  the  legend  '  Ahbar  Badnhah,'  and  the  year. 

*  Blochmann's  Ain,  voL  I,  p.  52. 

♦  A  Voyage  to  East  India,  I/indon,  1778,  p.  347. 

*  Sealing  wax  is  rarely  used  in  India  on  account  of  the  hot  climate;  a  tenacious  black  liquid,  or  the  juice  of  the 
•  hhela '  or  '  bhilawar'  nut  {semecarpus  atiacardium)  is  preferred. 

•  H.  Beveridge,  Tuzuh-i-Jahangirl,  London,  1909,  p.  23. 

'  Ibid.    Al  is  vermilion  in  Turkt  and  altiin  gold;  lam«lia  means  the  royal  insignia,  royal  diploma  or  charter. 
»  See  Catalogue  of  Exhibits  Delhi  Museum  .  .  .     Coronation  Darbar,  191 1,  p.  39,  A.  272. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  40,  A.  275. 
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The  great  seal  of  Shah  (Plate  I,  Fig.  i)  'Alam  is  surmounted  with  a  trefoil  or 
umbrella,  in  which  is  inscribed  the  dedication  v_^UI  ^a  Huwa' IgAalib  '  He  (God)  is 
the  victorious.' 

The  seal  comprises  15  rounds  or  circles,  containing  the  names  and  titles  of 
Tamerlane  and  his  lineal  successors,  in  Persian  words  and  in  the  riq'ah  character. 
The  reigning  king's  name,  titles  (laqab)  and  year  of  accession  are  put  in  the  middle 
circle,  and  the  names  of  his  predecessors  in  the  surrounding  circles  : — 

3rd.  Under  the  dedication  and  to  the  left  of  the  seal,  but  above  the  body  of  the 
document  came  the  Tughra^  which  took  the  place  of  the  sign  manual,  or  the  im- 
perial signature,  and  contains  the  full  name  and  titles  of  the  king,  written  in  a  fine 
ornamental  hand  in  the  naskh  character. 

4th.  Below  the  Tughra  and  the  seal  came  the  text  of  the  document  in  Nasta'liq  (a 
fine  round  hand),  or  shikastah  (a  broken  writing),  with  the  date  at  the  end,  usually  the 
Persian  or  Turkish  month,  and  the  year  of  accession  of  the  reigning  king. 

A  marked  peculiarity  on  this  point  in  the  imperial  farmans  is  that  Akbar  and 
Jahangir  '  use  the  sana  ilahi,  divine  year,  and  the  Persian  months,  while  the  later 
Muhammadan  rulers  of  the  Mughal  dynasty  in  India  use  the  julus,  the  beginning  of  a 
reign,  the  accession  to  the  throne,  and  the  Arabic  months.* 

The  practice  of  issuing  farmans  appears  to  have  been  very  old  and  the  collection 
exhibited  on  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  the  Nadwatu-l'Ulama  of  Lucknow  in 
igo8  contained  a  few  Hindi  farmans  about  thirteen  hundred  years  old.^ 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  those  old  farmans  are  found  in  fairly  good  condition. 
The  paper  was  durable  and  the  beauty  of  the  writing  and  the  ink  which  gives  light 
to  the  eyes,  and  looks  as  fresh  as  when  it  was  first  used,  helps  us  to  understand  the 
civilization  of  those  days.  The  Eastern  nations  are  very  particular  about  their 
paper,  both  in  their  books  and  in  their  letters ;  the  most  scrupulous  etiquette  is 
observed,  when  addressing  great  men,  to  send  them  precisely  that  sort  of  paper  which 
custom  has  annexed  to  their  rank.  To  the  king,  the  ground  upon  which  they  write 
is  gold;  to  subahs  and  feudatory  princes,  it  is  generally  ornamented  with  flowers  of 
gold  and  other  decorations ;  descending  thus,  through  inferior  ranks,  with  a  variety 
of  gradations,  both  in  quahty  and  size,  till  it  becomes  either  quite  plain,  or  is  powdered 
slightly  with  gold  dust.  A  great  man  may  be  flattered  by  sending  him  a  paper 
superior  to  his  dignity,  but  to  err  in  the  other  extreme  is  considered  as  an  insult  which 
he  will  not  easily  forgive. 

"  On  the  reverse  of  a  far  man,  parwanah  or  sanad,  we  find  extracts  from  the 
State  records,  relating  to  the  patent  or  grant;  notes  regarding  the  checking  of  the 
farman,  the  fihng  of  copies  in  the  different  departments   concerned,  etc.;  and  the 


1  Akbar  never  used  the  word  juliis,  but  began  to  use  the  Ildhi  year  in  the  30th  year  of  his  reigu  on  his  coins  and 
farmans.  This  word  julus  began  to  be  used  by  Jahangir  on  his  coins  (see  Marsden,  pi.  XI,  andXI,!).  Chas.  J.  Rodgers' 
'  Couplets  or  Baits'  on  coins  of  Nuru-d-dln  Jahangir,  son  of  Akbar  in  J.A.S.B.  1888,  No.  i,  p.  18  etseq. 

2  Francis  Gladwin's  Ayeen  Akbery,  or  the  Institutes  of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  I^ondon,  1800,  vol.  I,  p.  iii,  pp.  275-6,  and 
Col.  H  S.  ] axreit' s  Aln-l  Akbari,  Calcutta,  1891,  vol.  II,  p.  30. 

8  See  "  The  Wakil  of  Amritsar,"  i6th  June  1906,  and  also  the  "  Nadwah,"  a  monthly  Magazine  edited  by  Maulvi 
Sfeibli  Numani  of  the  Nadwatu-l'Ulama,  published  at  Luckuow. 
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seals  of  officials  who  dealt  with  the  case.     Finally,  there  is  the  order  for  the  affixing 
of  the  great  seal,  and  a  note  of  the  date  on  which  the  seal  was  affixed. 

During  the  palmy  days  of  the  Mughal  empire,  and  for  some  time  after  decay 
had  set  in,  these  entries  are  generally  very  full,  and  they  show  the  elaborate  system 
of  check  and  registration  which  was  observed  so  long  as  the  empire  was  a  reality. 
Under  the  last  Emperors,  these  business-like  endorsements  as  a  rule  disappear,  and 
the  far  man  itself,  which  was  formerly  written  on  plain  paper,  develops  into  a  gor- 
geous illuminated  document,  whose  imperial  character  is  emphasized  by  the  addition 
of  the  umbrella  over  the  great  seal."  ' 

Abul  Fazl*  tells  us  that  though  a  trace  of  a  record  office  may  have  existed  in 
ancient  times,  its  higher  objects  were  but  recognized  in  the  present  reign.  Akbar 
appointed  for  this  office  fourteen  zealous,  experienced,  and  impartial  clerks,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  write  down  minutely  all  the  orders  and  all  the  acts  and  doings  of  His 
Majesty  and  whatsoever  the  heads  of  the  departments  report. 

Each  transaction  of  the  Government  was  written  down  by  the  officer  in  a  leg- 
ible hand-writing  upon  loose  pages  and  leaves,  so  that  the  transaction  could  not  be 
forgotten.     These  loose  sheets,  into  which  all  sanads  are  entered,  are  called  Daftar. 

Abul  Fazl  gives  many  interesting  details  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Mughal 
records  were  kept  and  of  the  procedure  followed  in  regard  to  official  documents. 
They  will  be  found  in  Blochmann's  translation  of  the  Ain-i-Akbari,  I,  pp.  258-270. 

The  daftar  (Record  office)  was  divided  into  three  general  parts: — I,  the  office  of 
public  revenue  (abwab-ul-mal) ;  II,  of  household  accounts  {arbab  uttahawil) ;  and  III,  of 
all  entries  referring  to  the  pay  of  the  array  (tanjih).  Each  of  these  general  daftars  was 
divided  into  two  chief  branches,  the  jL-  [siyaq]  and  jU*^  [sabaq],  the  one  containing  the 
correspondence  and  the  other  the  accounts  just  as  in  English  offices ;  and  the  checking 
and  auditing  connected  with  these  accounts  was  called  syto..  Each  of  these  chief 
branches  under  a  superintendent  was  again  subdivided  into  several  branch  offices 
under  the  care  of  a  sub-bakbabi ;  so  that  all  the  orders  of  the  Emperor  having  been 
written  down  in  the  general  daftar,  an  abridgment  {ta'llqah)  of  them  was  made,  and 
sent  to  the  bakhiii  general  of  each  office  concerned,  who  kept  it  in  his  office  and  in 
its  stead  forwarded  a  sarkhati  to  the  sub-bakh^is  who  entered  these  in  their  respective 
offices,  each  being  carefully  distinguished  by  particular  marks. 

These  sub-bakhdiis  having  taken  the  sarkhatt,  had  copies  oifarmans  and  parwa- 
nahs  made  out  according  to  the  order,  and  on  the  reverse  of  these  entries  were  written 
the  different  daftars  through  which  they  had  to  pass  again.  These  entries  stated  the  . 
date,  month  and  year  of  the  sovereign's  reign,  on  which  they  had  been  received  in 
the  office.  They  were  checked  by  the  superintendent,  who  appended  to  the  left  of  or 
underneath  the  endorsement,  his  signature,  which  consisted  generally  of  one  of  the 
letters  of  the  Persian  or  Arabic  alphabet,  and  indicated  the  number  of  the  register. 

If  we  now  consider  that  even  in  the  days  of  the  Mughal  kings  it  was  a  difficult 
task  to  decipher  these  hieroglyphic  entries  of  the  ,^^y   cj^-y  farman   naw'isi,  not 

.   I    '  Delhi  Mtueum Coronation  Darbar,  191 1 ,'  p.  37. 

*  S«e  Blochmann's  Ain,  voL  I,  pp.  25J.9. 
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only  because  the  best  calligraphists  were  selected  for  this  work,  and  that  this  work 
was  being  carried  on  as  hereditary,  but  particularly  because  the  initiated  only  knew 
the  procedure,  no  one  will  wonder  that  in  our  present  days  very  few  even  of  the 
Indians  themselves  are  able  to  read  and  explain  them.  I  believe,  however,  my  read- 
ings of  the  endorsements  on  the  farmans  and  parwanahs  to  be  correct  and  may  afford 
a  small  help  to  those  who  wish  to  further  the  study  of  the  salatln  MugAaliyah  ki 
daftaron  kitahquq} 

I  will  now  try  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  peculiar  marks  which  are  found 
with  the  endorsements,  and  of  the  particular  letters  used  by  the  superintendents  who 
checked  the  deeds. 

In  the  Sandas  poems  we  read  the  following  verse : — ■ 

' Arzi  yih  hua  mlm,  siyahl  yih  hux  pin 

^  mim  on  tho.  farmans  may  mean  ^y■=^  muhaqqaq  '  confirmed,  authenticated,  certi- 
fied '  or  more  probably  ^^lai^  manzilr  'sanctioned  or  approved.'.  Khan  Bahadur 
Nasir  Ali  says  that  ^  mlm  denotes  also  the  date  on  which  the  seal  was  affixed. 

^  jlm  on  the  farmans  may  mean  *.::-*=-  jabat  'being  ratified, '  ji;  ^•i-ij'^  'was  des- 
patched' ;  or  jJi  x^U.  'was  checked.' 

^  hi  on  the  farmans  stands  for  aJi  xj./*!  JA=^  '  was  produced ' ;  or  o^  xJ^i  J-eU  '  was 
entered  in  the  register.' 

J  on  farmans  stands  for  !1J)j  dadah  '  delivered' ;  or  jsj-o  didah  '  seen'  ;  or  ^x-i  Ja.)j 
dakhil  shud  '  was  entered.' 

(^  sad  is  an  abbreviation  for  jj,.o  sidq,  truth,  or  some  mysterious  word.  ^^J  oLe 
sad  kardan,  to  inscribe  an  account  with  the  letter  o*  sad,  implying  that  it  has  been 
audited  {Burhdn-i-Qati' ,  in  Richardson's  P.A.E.  Dictionary). 

\s   stands  for  ^jh  taraf  '  end.' 

is   stands  for  ^A.>.ls  zaAzV, 'apparent.' 

The  signs  ^  &  5  -^  -^  mean  JaSi  faqat  '  enough  ' ,  '  full  stop  '  :  that 
nothing  may  be  added  afterwards. 

^  and  r"  mean  that  it  has  been  noted. 

No.  I.     (Plate  I,  Fig.  2). 

Farman  of  Akbar,  42ND  Year  of  His  Reign. 

This  farman-i-sabti '  from  Emperor  Akbar  in  favour  of  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  of 
the  Kambayat  (Cambay)  town  allowing  them  to  erect  a  Church  and  ordering  the 
administrative  authorities  of  that  place  not  to  stand  in  their  way.  Itisii"x8J" 
and  consists  of  six  lines.     The  first  in   Tughva  and  the  five  others  in  the  Shikastahs 


1  Cf  .  Sala-i-'dm,  Delhi,  a  monthly  magazine,  vols.  V,  No.  11  ;  VI,  Nos.  i  and  2. 

5  Abul  Fazl  (Blochmann  I,  p.  260)  mentions  three  classes  of  farmdn-in-sabti,  of  which  the  third  contains  'grants 
for  beneficent  purposes  ' 
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characters  of  a  beautiful  style.  It  is  illuminated  and  decorated  with  the  emblems  of 
peace,  wealth,  and  prosperity,  plants  and  ears  of  corn  with  flowers  of  red,  yellow  and 
blue,  representations  of  peacocks  and  other  birds  in  gold.  On  the  right  sideof  the/arm«n 
we  see  the  impression  of  the  large  round  imperial  seal  (of  a  turnip  shape)  with  a 
decorative  border  of  conventional  flowers.  The  impression  is  damaged  but  shows  a  seal 
of  the  usual  form,  with  the  Emperor's  name  in  the  middle  and  around  it  the  names 
of  his  ancestors  up  to  Timur.  The  date  in  the  sixth  line  is  the  25th  of  Farwardm  and 
the  year  is  the  42nd  of  Akbar's  reign  and  the  ilahi  year  42.  The  original  farman 
has  been  mounted  on  paper  to  preserve  it  from  further  damage. 

In  December  1533  Bahadur  Shah,  King  of  Gujarat,  made  an  alliance  with  the 
Portuguese;  ceded  to  them  Bassein,  and  the  long  coveted  Diu.  Bahadur  Shah  took 
Portuguese  into  his  pay,  and  in  his  contests  with  HumayQn  (1532)  was  latterly  assisted 
by  a  corps  of  450  Europeans.'  In  1572-73,  Akbar  subjugated  Gujarat,  and  re- 
annexed  it  to  the  Empire.* 

The  Jesuit  historian  Du  Jarric'  tells  us  that  when  in  1594  the  third  Jesuit 
Mission  under  the  guidance  of  Father  Jerome  Xavierwent  to  Lahore,  they  passed  on 
their  way  through  the  city  of  Cambay.  Here  they  were  most  heartily  received  by 
the  Portuguese  residents,  who  numbered  about  one  hundred  families.  As  the  feast 
of  the  Nativity  of  our  L,ord  was  near,  the  Fathers  decided  to  stay  and  to  celebrate 
the  Christmas  festivities  in  this  place.  They  wished  to  give  the  Christians  an  oppor- 
tunity of  fulfilling  their  religious  duties,  and  the  natives  a  deep  impression  of  the 
splendour  of  the  Christian  religious  ceremonies.  For  this  purpose  and  with  this 
design  they  fitted  up  suitably  a  large  room  of  their  house  as  a  chapel.  Not  only  did  the 
Portuguese  and  the  poor  common  people  show  their  eagerness  to  attend  the  services 
held  by  the  Fathers,  but  even  the  most  respectable  persons  of  the  town,  heathen 
and  Muhammadan,  ardently  desired  to  witness  them.  The  Governor  himself,  on 
hearing  of  it,  asked  the  Fathers  leave  to  be  present  at  the  divine  services. 

In  a  letter  despatched  by  Father  Pinheiro  from  Cambay  *  addressed  to  the  au- 
thorities at  Goa,  he  describes  the  kind  and  good  dispositions  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country,  to  receive  the  word  of  God,  and  of  His  holy  religion.  From  these  and  other 
things  which  he  saw,  he  concluded  that  the  people  of  the  kingdom  of  Gujarat  were 
naturally  inclined  to  piety  and  devotion,  and  if  they  were  instructed  by  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  and  moved  by  divine  grace,  there  was  great  hope  of  a  plentiful  harvest. 
He  particularly  remarks  as  their  distinctive  qualities,  a  generous  and  charitable 
character,  and  a  great  desire  for  their  salvation. 

During  the  three  weeks  the  Fathers  remained  at  Cambay,  the  inhabitants  showed 


I  Meadows  Taylor,  Manual  of  the  History  of  India,  IvOndon,  1870,  pp.  282,  293. 

«  W.  W.  Hunter,  'Indian  Empire,'  2nd  Edit.,  London,  1890,  p.  290. 

'  '  Histoire  des  cboses  plu3  memorables  advenues  tant  63  ludei  Orientales  que  autres  pays  de  la  decouverte  des 
Portagais,  etc.,  par  le.  P.  Pierre  du  Jarric,  Tolosain,  de  la  Meine  Compagnie.  A  Bordeaus,  1608  in  4°  second  part  (or 
2nd  vol.)  bearing  the  same  title  as  the  first,  Bordeaux,  1610.  Third  part  from  '  I'an  1600  jusqu  k  1610.'  Bordeaux, 
1614 — Liv.  ii,  f .  474  and  sqq. 

*  See  '  Nova  Relatio  Historica  de  rebus  in  Indie  Orientalia  Patribus  Jesu  anno  1598  and  99  gestis.'  A.R.P.  Nicolao 
Pimenta  etc  ....  Moguntise  MDCI — '  Exemplum  Epistolae  a  P.  Nicolai  Pimentae  ....  anno  1600,  datae,  Romse, 
Zannetti,  1602,  p.  11. — E.  D.  Maclagan,  op.  cit.,  pp.  65,  66. — Du  Jarric.  op.  cit.  2  de  partie,  Liv.  iiii,  chap,  xiii,  p.  464. 
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them  so  many  tokens  of  benevolence  and  kindness,  that  they  felt  as  though  they  were 
among  Christians ;  even  among  the  most  devout  of  Europe.  A  kind  and  rich  Portu- 
guese merchant  promised  to  pay  all  the  expenses  if  some  of  the  Fathers  would  come 
there,  and  the  Baniyans  undertook  to  provide  them  with  all  that  was  necessary  for 
their  subsistence.' 

When  Jerome  Xavier  and  his  party  had  arrived  at  lyahore,  he  one  day  asked  the 
Emperor  to  allow  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  to  preach  openly  the  Christian  faith  in 
the  kingdom  of  Gujarat  and  his  subjects  to  embrace  it  unmolested.     The  Emperor 
readily  acquiesced  in  his  demand,  and  ordered  the  following  far  man  to  be  written  to 
that  effect,  but  only  as  Father  Jerome  tells  us  "after  much  vacillation  and  much 
obstruction  from  our  opponents.  "  ^     When  the  Jesuit  authorities  at  Goa  got  intelli- 
gence of  these  glad  tidings,  they  at  once  fitted  up  a  special  mission,  and  selected 
Fathers  Anthony  Machado  and  Peter  Paez  (Paiz)  to  work  it.     The  Archbishop  of 
Goa  gave  them  ample  powers  and  facilities  to  favour  the  conversion  of  this  benevolent 
people.     But  sudden  and  unforeseen  difficulties  came  in  the  way,  and  the  mission  did 
not  start.     Du  Jarric,^  however,  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  reasons  which  prevented 
the  dispatch  of  this  mission.     "  The  enemy  of  our  salvation,' '  he  says ,  "  had  put  every 
possible  obstacle  in  the  way,  using  as  his  very  instruments  those  who  had  come 
forward  and  promoted  the  success  of  this  holy  and  profitable  enterprise.     Now  that 
the  cause  of  the  opposition  had  been  removed,  Father  Gaspar,  the  Superior  of  the 
Jesuit  residence  at  Diu,  resolved  to  make  a  journey  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambay 
to  discover  the  disposition  of  this  people  and  their  leanings  towards  Christianity.*^' 
He  embarked  on  a  galliot  accompanied  by  twelve  soldiers,  paid  by  some  of  his  friends 
to  protect  him  against  pirates  and  thieves  at  sea.     He  safely  landed  on  the  coast, 
where  he  found  a  carriage  in  readiness,  sent  by  a  rich  baniyan  of  Cambay,  who  had 
previously  been  informed  of  the  Father'  s  coming,  to  convey  him  to  the  town.     The 
baniyans  received  him  courteously  and  offered  him  a  commodious    house  for  his 
dwelling.     The  Father  converted  one  large  room  of  his  house  into  a  chapel,  erected 
an  altart  herein,  and  said  the  first  Mass  on  Holy  Thursday.     There  were  about  80 
Portuguese   famihes  in  this  city.     From  here  Gaspar  went  to  Surat,  where  he  fell 
ill,  and  after  some  days  returned  to  Cambay.     Du  Jarric  also  says  that  the  Khan- 
klisLnan*  wished  to  see  the  Father,  but  that  the  latter  was  prevented  from  seeing  him, 
as  he  had  previously  arranged  to  return  to  Goa. 

Du  Jarric^  gives  two  letters  of  this  Prince,  whom  he  calls  Xanacane,  the  one 
addressed  to  the  Provincial  and  the  other  to  Father  Soarez.  The  letter  of  the  Khan- 
khanan  to  the  Provincial  ends  with  the  date  '  faicte  le  3  d'un  tel  mois,  et  du  regne 
d  'Ackbar  I'an  50 '  (written  on  the  3rd  of  such  a  month  ?  in  the  50th  year  of  Akbar's 
accession).     This  places  the  visit  of  Father  Gaspar  Soarez  in  the  year  1605  a.d. 


I   Nova  Relatio,  p.  5. 

■2  E.  D.  Maclagan,  J.A.S.B.  1896,  p.  77. 

8  op.  cit.     Iviv.  V.  chap,  xxx,  p.  221 — Nova  Relatio,  p.  7. 

*  Khati-khandn,  whose  real  name  was  'Abdu-r-Rahim,  son  of  Bairam. 

*  op.  cit.  3"  partie,  I,iv.  v,  pp.  224-225. 
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No.  I.     (Plate  I,  Fig.  2). 
Transcript. 

v^jU  iUjI*  y  I  (>»swc  ^ioJI  J%.     [  j^*  J 
'  '  -     .  .  . 

JU.     *J     ^J>ib       J_,;j    y  ;    ;jXe     ^jt     u;lcj)l|      v_-~».lj     ^j;lii  ^Ic     v:)l'^i  /  v^J I^J  lij     s'y}^    Uj     I^     *.>(.i. 
j.iiLj   J^i-*    J^    viijlfcv     '^'J'  J-^*     !i-)V  [;>l    ^_/'^  [  I  ]  '  *^    J;'>f   ^     'J'i^i*     t'*^    >V*     ^-^tV^    /t-^ 

Translation. 

[Tugbra]  Royal  Mandate  from  Jalalu-d-Din  ^  Muhammad  Akbar,  the  King,  the 
Hero.' 

Whereas  it  reached  our  eminent  and  holy  notice,  that  the  Padris  of  the  Holy 
Society  of  Jesus  wish  to  build  a  house  of  prayer  (church)  in  the  city  of  Cambay  * ;  there- 
fore an  exalted  royal  mandate  proper  to  be  submitted  to,  has  received  the  dignity 
of  appearing  and  the  honour  of  being  issued,  to  the  effect  that  the  dignitaries  of 
the  city  of  Cambay  should  in  no  case  stand  in  their  way  but  should  allow  them  to  build 


'  The  peculiar  mark  at  the  bottom  of  the  farman  can  be  read  ^Wi  '  alkafi  '  or  simply  '  kafi  '  =  '  sufficient."  The 
purpose  of  this  mark  is  doubtful. 

'  Jalalu-d-Dn  (glory  of  religion)  is  the  name  of  a  celebrated  King  of  Persia,  from  whom  the  new  era  called  ^J^ 
Jalaii  takes  its  name.  Akbar  was  bom  on  the  fifth  of  Rajab  949  ah.,  a  Sunday,  which  corresponds  to  the  15th 
October,  A.D.  1542.  He  ascended  the  throne  in  963  a.h.  (a.d.  1556),  and  took  the  name  of  Abul  Path  Jalalu-d-Din 
Mohammad  Akbar,  Padishah  i  Gbazi.     See  Badaun,  11,  p.  270  to  272  in  Blochmann's  Ain-i-Akbari,  Vol.  I,  p.  186. 

>  Q^izi  means  '  a  hero,  a  champion,'  especially  one  who  fights  against  infidels.  See  Wilson's  Glossary  Friedrich 
August  Graf  von  Nocr  in  his  work '  Kaiser  Akbar  '  translated  by  S  Beveridge,  Vol.  I,  p.  76.  says  :  that  when  "  Hemij  was 
defeated,  and  sorely  wounded,  and  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  Akbar  who  had  joined  Bairam  Khin  after  the  battle, 
the  latter  asked  the  Emperor  to  strike  off  the  prisoner's  head  and  thus,  by  slaying  an  infidel,  win  for  himself  the  coveted 
title  of  Cb^zi,  but  the  generous  boy  could  not  bring  himself  to  kill  a  fallen  and  captive  foe.  To  end  the  delay  and  to 
accustom  his  young  sovereign  to  the  sight  of  blood,  Bairira  himself  shore  off  Hemu'shead."  Ahmad  Yadgar  says,  at  the 
end  i  hisTirikh-i  Salit  n-i  Afichina,  that  Akbar  himself  severed  Hemu's  head  from  his  "  unclean  body."  Opposed  to 
this  are  the  statements  of  Badiuni,  Abul  Pazl,  Faizi,  and  Abdullah  (Tarikh-i-Diud  ),  who  unanimously  testify  that 
Akbar  hesitated  to  kill  a  defenceless  enemy,  whereupon  Bairam  Khin  struck  off  the  head  of  the  captive.  Elliot,  V.  66 
•nd  253.  H.  Beveridge,  Tuzuk-i-Jahanfiri,  London,  1909,  p.  40,  says  that  Akbar  "  not  defiling  his  hand  with  hi  (Hemu's) 
blood,  he  told  one  of  hU  servants  to  cut  off  his  head." 

«  Now  Feudatory  State  in  the  province  of  Gujarat,  Bombay.  Port  and  chief  town  of  the  above  state  ;  situated  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Mahi.  Once  a  wealthy  town,  its  decline  is  due  to  the  silting  up  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  Much 
frequented  by  Arab  traders  in  ancient  times. 
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a  church  so  that  they  may  engage  themselves  in  their  own  worship.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  order  of  the  Emperor  should  be  obeyed  in  every  way.  Written  on  the  25th 
day  of  the  month  of  Farwardin  '  year  42  ^  of  the  Ilahi  era. 

No.  II.     (Plate  II,  Fig.  3). 
F'arman  of  Jahangtr.    4TH  Year  of  his  Reign. 

The  next  in  point  of  time  is  a  farman  of  the  fourth  year  of  Jahangir's  reign 
(1609-10),  granting  6  bigahs  of  land  at  Agra  for  use  as  a  cemetery  and  a  garden,  free 
from  all  taxes.  The  farman  which  is  very  much  damaged  by  insects  measures  25"  x  8", 
and  bears  the  imperial  tughra  in  red  ink.  The  body  of  the  farman  consists  of  ten 
lines  in  nastahq.  On  the  reverse  of  this  farman  are  two  extracts  from  the  State 
records;  the  one  in  Persian,  and  the  other  in  Mahratti ;  five  filings  of  copies  in  differ- 
ent departments  concerned,  and  three  seals  of  officials  who  dealt  with  the  case,  but 
they  are  unfortunately  all  so  disfigured  that  they  cannot  be  read.  The  sole  entry 
legible  is  as  follows  :  Ba  tarikh  17  Mah  Dai  Ilahi  4  ba  daftar  muhasib  nawishtah  shud. 
(Entered  in  the  office  of  the  Examiner  of  Accounts,  the  17th  day  of  the  month  Dai 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Emperor's  reign).  This  Agra  cemetery  which  is  the  earliest 
Christian  graveyard  in  Northern  India,  known  as  the  '  old  Roman  Catholic  cemetery/ 
adjoining  the  Civil  Courts  on  the  West,  is  situated  in  the  village  of  Lashkarpur. 
The  history  of  the  origin  of  this  cemetery  has  always  been  very  obscure.  Fiihrer 
states  that  it  '  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Akbar  Shah '  ^  and  Mr.  Fanthome 
erroneously  says  that  it  '  was  granted  by  Akbar  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury of  our  lyord,  during  the  incumbency  of  one  Father  Joseph,  or  "  Yusuf,"  and  as 
mentioned  in  the  grant.'  *  But  the  original  farman  of  Jahanglr  removes  all  doubts  and 
conjectures  on  this  point. 

The  readings  of  the  epitaphs  on  the  tombs  in  this  cemetery  which  are  still  legible 
show  that  Agra  from  1611  to  1800  was  a  cosmopolitan  rendezvous,  and  that  its 
European  history,  which  dates  nearly  as  far  back  as  its  Muhammadan  history,  is  as 
romantic  as  that  of  any  great  city  in  the  world.  We  find  there  Europeans  of  all 
nations,  English,  French,  .Portuguese,  Italian,  German,  Flemish,  and  even  Swiss. 
Who  were  these  people  ?  How  did  they  come  here  ?  What  did  they  do  ?  In  it  lie 
buried  in  the  famous  '  Santus,'  also  called  the  '  Martyrs'  Chapel ',  the  remains  of  the 
early  Catholic  Missionaries  whose  diversity  of  names  explains  their  different  nation- 
ality. Here  Ues  a  Chinese  convert  near  a  Zoroastrian  who  has  confessed  the  name  of 
Christ,  there  a  fair  soldier  from  the  green  island  near  a  dark  native  Christian  ;  a 


1  Farwardin  (March)  is  the  Persian  name  for  the  first  month  of  the  year,  corresponding  to  the  Hindu  Chet.  Farwardin,  so 
named  from  an  angel  whom  they  suppose  to  be  the  cy'*^,  or  treasurer  of  Paradise,  and  to  have  the  particular  care  of  the 
souls  of  the  blessed.  On  the  first  of  this  month,  called  jj}  y  Nau  roz,  or  new  (year's)  day,  began  the  principal  festival 
among  the  Persians,  which  continued  for  six  days.  The  origin  of  this  festival  is  referred  to  Jam^bid,  who  the.i  made  his 
first  public  entry  into  Istakhar  ( Persepolis) ,  which  he  had  just  finished;  and,  amongst  other  regulations,  ordered  that 
the  I'ersian  era  should  commence  from  that  day. 

2  The  42nd  year  of  Akbar's  reign  corresponds  with  A.D.  1598. 

8  List  of  Christian  Tombs  and  Monuments N.W.P.  and  Oudh,  Allahabad,  1896,  p.  ,^0,  note. 

*  Reminiscences  of  Agra,  Calcutta,  1895,  2ud  Edit.,  p.  65. 
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Gennau  adventurer  at  the  side  of  a  French  Chevalier,  an  Armenian  merchant  next  to 
an  Italian  artisan.  Here  lie  buried  men  of  all  trades  and  professions,  Yeronimo  Vero- 
neo,  the  reputed  designer  of  the  Taj,  the  Venetian  lapidary  Hortenzio  Bronzoni ; 
Bernardino  Mafei,  the  esteemed  physician  at  the  Mughal  Court;  scientists,  such  as 
Roa,  Gabelsperger,  Strobl ;  travellers  and  geographers,  such  as  Dorville,  Tieffentaller 
and  Wendell;  diplomats  like  Mildenhall  of  spurious  fame  and  Lord  Bellomont; 
famous  men  known  to  history,  like  Colonel  John  Hessing,  Walter  Reinhardt  and 
others.  In  short,  the  adventures  of  Armenians  who  it  is  said  traded  in  India  as  early 
as  A.D.  780;  the  history  of  John  Philip  Bourbon  de  Navarre,  a  scion  of  the 
French  royal  house;  the  Jesuit  Missions  to  Akbar,  and  the  dallyings  of  that  Prince  and 
his  successors  with  Christianity;  the  trade  missions  and  trade  rivalries  of  Portuguese, 
English,  Dutch  and  French;  the  story  of  Dona  Juliana  Dias  da  Costa;  the  tales  of 
military  adventures  of  all  ranks  and  nationalities — such  are  the  bypaths  of  history 
that  the  Agra  cemetery  offers  for  exploration  to  the  inquisitive  historian.' 

No.  II.     (Plate  II,  Fig.  3). 
Transcript.^ 

* '      .  .  .  '    '  -  -^  > 

f  f 

Translation. 

[Tugbra]  Farmcln  of  Abu-1  Muzaffar  Nuru-d-Din  Muhammad  Jahangir,the  King, 
the  Hero. 

Now  a  glorious  and  merciful  mandate  has  received  the  honour  of  being  issued 


•  See  E.  A.  H.  Blunt,  List  of  Inscriptions  on  Christian  Tombs,  etc.  U.P.  of  Agra  and  Oudh,  Allahabad,  191 1,  pp.  27-54. 

*  The  round  aeal  U  modern.  The  minute  Persian  writing  to  the  left  of  the  TugJira  with  what  appear  to  be  English 
jnitiab  below  it  acem  to  show  that  the  fartnan  was  produced  in  some  suit  in  Court.  The  last  words  are  '  vakil  mudd'a 
'alaiha.' 

»  Theae  words  are  suggested  on  the  basis  of  a  farman  of  '  Alamgir,  dated  the  22nd  Rajatri'l-Murajjab  (43rd  year  of  his 
reign),  preserred  in  the  Persian  Oflfice  of  the  Panjab  Civil  Secretariat. 
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andthegloryof  being  published,  to  the  effect  that  out  of  [a  piece]  of  land  [measuring] 
six  bigahs,  three  bigahs  from  the  Mauza  of  Agra,  for  the  autumn  harvest  of  the 
year  Takhaquyil  (the  year  of  the  cock) '  in  the  way  of  in'am  (gratuity)  *  to  the 
Farangis^  (Europeans)  for  purposes  of  a  garden  and  cemetery  should  be  sanc- 
tioned and  delivered  over  to  them.  The  Jaglrdars  and  the  Karons  (tax-gatherers)  of 
the  present  and  future  in  preservation  and  confirmation  of  this  holy  and  exalted 

order having  left  (the  land)  in  their  possession  [should  never  make]  any  change 

or  alteration  to  it  [and  they  should  not  burden  them  with  expenses  like]  feshkash  * 

or  jaribana,^   or   zabitana^   or   mahrana,''  or   daroghana^  or  muhassildna," or 

qanungoi '°  or   [ordinance   against   niza^  and  takrdr-i-zira' at  and  all  fiscal  exactions 

and  they   should   make  no  demand  and  should  regard  them  as  freed  and 

exempted  in  every  way.     [They  should  not  require]  every  year  a  fresh  farman  and 

parwanchah they  [the  authorities]  should  know  it  as  their  duty. 

[Written  on]  the  2nd  of  the  month  of  Aban '^  [in  the]  IVth  year  [of  the 
Emperor's  reign]. 

Nos.  Ill  AND  IV. 

The  next  two  Farmans  of  Jahangir  throw  light  on  the  fortune  of  the  Christians 
at  Ahmadabad  ;  the  one  (No.  Ill  measuring  3'  x  15^')  gave  permission  for  the  building 
of  a  church  there— (Plate  II,  Fig.  4a);  while  the  other  (No.  IV,  27"  X15")  directed  the 
local  authorities  to  turn  some  Englishmen  out  of  the  Padri's  lodgings,  and  to  provide 
other  quarters  for  them — (Plate  III,  Fig.  5^). 

They  both  bear  the  dedication  Allahu  Akbar,  the  great  round  imperial  seal  of 

1  This  is  the  tenth  year  of  the  12-year  cycle  known  as  the  Aighur  Era.     See  Jarrett's  Ain-i-Akbari,  Vol.  II,  pp.  20-21. 

«  See  Blochmann's  Ain.  Tomb.  I,  p.  268  et  seq.  Abul  Fazl  uses  the  Chagatai  word  sayurghal  which  means  '  assist 
ance  of  livelihood  ',  and  like  its  equivalent  milk,  in'am,  or  property,  it  denotes  lands  given  for  benevolent  purposes.  Such 
lands  were  hereditary,  and  differ  for  this  reason  from  jaglr  or  tuyu.1  lands,  which  were  conferred  for  a  specified  time,  on 
mansabdars  in  lieu  of  salary. 

3  Farangi  or  Piringi  (Persian)  Al  Paranj,  Ifrangi,  Piranji,  i.e.  a  Frank.  This  term  for  a  European  is  very  old  in 
Asia,  but  when  now  employed  by  natives  in  India  is  either  applied  (especially  in  the  South)  specifically  to  the  Indian- 
born  Portuguese,  or  when  used  more  generally  for  "  European,"  implies  something  of  hostility  or  disparagement. 
In  South  India  the  Tamil  Parangui,  the  Singhalese  Parangi,  mean  only  "  Portuguese."     H.  Yule's  Hobson  Jobson. 

*  Peiikaii,  a  magnificent  present  such  as  is  only  presented  to  princes,  great  men,  superiors,  or  sometimes  to 
equals,  particularly  on  receiving  a  great  appointment. 

6  Jaribdna  is  a  rate  imposed  on  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  defraying  the  charges  of  meE^surement.  See  Steingass's 
Persian-English  Dictionary,  p.  361. 

6  ZdfcjWttfl,  a  fee  exacted  by  the  Police  officers. 

^  Mahrana,  a  fee  exacted  by  the  Qazi  from  the  Muhammadans  at  weddings.     (Steingass's  P.E.  Dicty.,  1354.) 

3  Fees  of  a  darogha  who  was  magistrate  of  a  town  or  village.     See  Burhan  (Tatimmah,  p.  40). 

*  Muhassilana=iees  of  the  bailiff,  or  tax-gatherer. 

10  Qanungoi  is  the  ofBce  of  a  qanimgo  in  India,  who  is  an  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  register  and  expound  the  laws 
of  the  empire.     An  ofiicer  in  each  district  acquainted  with  the  customs,  and  the  nature  of  the  tenures  of  the  land. 

11  Aban  (October)  is  the  Persian  name  of  the  eighth  lunar  month  corresponding  with  the  Hindu  Katik.  This  angel 
was  reckoned  subordinate  to  Kb'urddd,  and  presided  over  iron.  The  tenth  being  his  name-day,  was  distinguished  also 
as  the  anniversary  of  the  expulsion  of  Afrdsiydb,  King  of  Tartary,  or  Turdn,  who  had  held  Persia  in  subjection  for  twelve 
years,  and  also  for  a  great  rain  which,  by  tradition,  fell  on  this  day,  after  a  seven  years'  drought  and  famine.  This 
month,  in  old  times,  having  been  the  last  of  the  year,  they  annexed  to  it  the  five  supplementary  days.  On  this  occasion 
they  held  a  continued  festival  for  eleven  days,  which  began  on  the  26th,  included  those  days,  and  ended  on  the  first 
of  the  subsequent  month  Asur. 
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His  Majesty,  and  the  tug&ra  in  red  or  vermilion.     They  have   no   entries  on  the 
reverse,  but  simply  the  following  brief  endorsements  at  the  bottom : — 
4iA   JJi.  y^<-*.  .y^^o.'*   itf;J     xjJu    *jU'1j    '^^:^y    j    '-'j^l    jt»L:|    c^li-b    vii'>V/'    ij''/*^    t.'Lu^i 
III— (Plate  II,  Fig.  46). 

Endorsement  of  the  least  among  the  faithful  servants,  trustee  of  the  Empire, 
and  during  the  period  of  Muhammad  Husain  ShukruUah's  diary  duty. 
^j^«y  ji^  «,olj  «-:>..y  ^  &J.>x)l  jUicI  »tf;j  t^lAjL  ^y  i>»liv/«  ^iUy     IV — (Plate  TIT,  Fig.  5&). 

Endorsement  of  the  most  faithful  servant  of  the  court,  the  trustee  of  the  Empire 
and  during  the  period  of  Badi'uzaman's  diary-duty. 

The  small  seal  next  to  it  is  illegible. 

Since  Vasco  da  Gama  cast  anchor  off  the  city  of  Calicut  on  the  20th  May,  1498, 
the  Portuguese  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  They  never 
aspired  to  be  more  than  a  maritime  power  in  India,  and  this  continued  only  so  long 
as  they  preserved  a  monopoly.  The  Dutch  were  the  first  European  nation  who  broke 
through  the  Portuguese  monopoly  in  the  East.  In  the  year  1595,  the  Dutch,  their 
first  rivals,  sent  two  ships  to  the  Indian  Archipelago,  which  were,  however,  intercept- 
ed on  their  return  in  1597.  They  were  followed  by  a  fleet  of  eight  ships  which 
returned  to  Holland  safely,  and  henceforth  the  maritime  supremacy  of  the  Portuguese 
was  not  only  disputed,  but  afterwards  destroyed  in  the  East  by  the  Dutch  and  the 
English.  The  first  English  ship  which  reached  Surat  in  India  was  the  "Hector" 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Hawkins  in  1608.  Middleton  followed  in  1610  ;  and 
in  1612,  the  Company's  fleet,  under  Captain  Best,  reached  the  port  of  Surat,  where 
it  was  attacked  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  Portuguese.  But  the  assailants  were 
utterly  defeated  in  four  engagements.'^  In  the  year  1613,  the  Emperor  Jahangir,  on 
the  representations  of  the  authorities  at  Surat  and  Ahmadabad,  conferred  privileges 
of  trade  upon  the  English,  and  granted  permission  for  the  establishment  of  four 
factories,  at  Surat,  Cambay,  Gaya  and  Ahmadabad.*  He  also  invited  an  ambassador 
from  the  English  court,  and  Sir  Thomas  Roe  was  despatched  by  King  James  I  to 
Jahangir's  court  in  1615.  Roe  was  a  far  greater  man  than  Hawkins ;  he  was  a  Lord 
ambassador,  and  had  a  vSecretary,  a  chaplain,  and  a  retinue.  Roe's  negotiations,  as 
well  as  those  of  Captain  Hawkins,  proved  a  failure  throughout.  He  wanted  too 
much  from  the  Padishah.* 

Meanwhile  in  1607  Jahangir  had  determined  to  send  a  solemn  embassy  to  the 


1  For  a  complete  description  of  (X^y  *»Jlj  see  Ain-i-Akbari,  Calcutta  edition,  pp.  192-193. 

*  For  an  account  of  the  engagement,  see  Bombay  Gazetteer,  Surat  and  Broach,  vol.  ii,  pp.  77,  78  (Bombay  Govern- 
ment Press,  1877).    The  date  there  given  is  1615,  but  this  must  be  a  mistake. 

>  See  W.  Noel  Sainsbury,  Calendar  of  State  Papers  (1513-1516),  London,  1862,  p.  251,  No.  640.  Letter  Thoma.s 
Kerridge  to  the  E.  L  Co.,  dated  Surat,  March  12th,  :6i3,  and  p.  327,  No    773  and  ftg, 

*  In  "599.  Queen  Elizabeth  sent  Sir  John  Mildenhall  by  Constantinople  to  the  great  Mughal  to  apply  for  privileges 
for  an  English  Company.  (Hunter's  Indian  Empire,  London,  1890,  2nd  Ed.,  p.  364).  He  died  in  Ajmir  and  was 
buried  in  Agra.  The  tombstone  has  the  following  inscription :  '  Joa  de  Mendenal,  Ingles,  morreo  aos  i  (  . .  )  de  Junho 
de  1614.'  It  is  the  oldest  English  tomb  in  the  Province,  and  in  all  probability  in  India.  See  E.  A.  H.  Blunt,  List  of 
IntcriptioHS,  etc.  Agra  and  Oudh,  Allahabad  1911,  pp.  39-41.— J.  Talboys  Wheeler, /I  Short  History  of  India,  honion, 
1894,  pp.  143,  146. 
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King  of  Spain  with  rich  presents  valued,  it  is  said,  at  200,000  gold  coins,  and  another 
to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  The  grandees  at  the  court  for  certain  political  reasons 
dissuaded  the  Emperor  and  advised  him  rather  to  send  an  ambassador  to  the  Portu- 
guese Viceroy  at  Goa.  Muqarrab  Khan,  the  great  captain  of  the  port  of  Cambay,  was 
selected  for  this  important  mission,  and  Jahangir  asked  Father  Jerome  to  let 
Emmanuel  Pinheiro  accompany  his  ambassador.  They  took  their  departure  from 
Lahore  on  13th  September,  1607,  and  reached  Cambay  in  April,  1608.  Here  Muqar- 
rab Khan,  on  hearing  that  the  new  Viceroy,  Count  de  Faria,  had  not  yet  arrived  at 
Goa,  waited  at  Cambay.  Father  Pinheiro  meanwhile  occupied  himself  with  the  ordin- 
ary duties  of  his  ministry,  instructing  the  Portuguese  and  Armenian  Christians  who 
lived  in  the  city.  At  that  time  arrived  the  picture  of  the  adoration  of  the  Magi,  which 
Father  John  Alvarez  had  sent  from  Rome  to  the  King  of  Mogor,  and  as  it  was  a  rare 
masterpiece,  Pinheiro  exposed  it  to  the  public  on  an  altar  in  the  church,  beautifully 
ornamented.  Suddenly  the  news  of  it  spread  through  the  city  and  the  concourse  of  the 
people  who  came  to  venerate  it  during  the  13  days  it  remained  exposed,  exceeded  1300. 
The  Nawab  Muqarrab  Khln  came  in  person  to  see  it.'  During  their  stay  at  Cambay 
they  met  Captain  Hawkins  at  Surat,  who  was  on  his  way  to  the  Mughal  court. 
During  this  time  also  one  of  Muqarrab  Khan's  sons  fell  ill.*  Father  Pinheiro  was 
called  for. 

He  read  over  the  child  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  touched  him  with  holy  relics,  and 
obtained  his  cure.  At  this  wonderful  recovery  Muqarrab  Khan  ^  made  a  vow  to  have 
the  boy  baptized  and  Father  Pinheiro  christened  him.  After  nine  months'  stay  at 
Cambay  Father  Pinheiro  left  for  Goa,  where  he  remained  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter.  Father  Pinheiro  was  sent  to  Cambay  in  June  i6og  as  ambassador  of  the  Portu- 
guese Viceroy  of  India,  on  a  special  Mission  to  Muqarrab  Khan.  We  find  him  at  Surat 
in  the  beginning  of  October  and  back  again  in  Goa  on  November  25th,  1609.  Muqarrab 
Khan,  who  had  remained  in  Gujarat  all  this  time,  was  called  to  Agra,  to  wait  on  the 
Emperor,  at  the  end  of  September  i6og.  Thrown  into  prison,  liberated,  reinstated, 
he  was  soon  after  sent  to  Goa  as  ambassador  of  the  great  Mughal.  He  (Muqarrab 
Khan)  was  baptized  by  Father  Nicholas  Pimenta,  and  we  find  him  back  again  at 


1  Jahangir  in  his  Tuzuk-i-Jahdngiri  makes  mention  of  this  picture  and  says  that  on  the  i6th  Muharram,  1017 
(2nd  May,  1608),  '  Muqarrab  Khm  sent  from  the  port  of  Cambay  a  Suropeau  curtain  (tapestry),  the  like  of  which  in 
beauty  no  other  work  of  the  Prank  painters  had  ever  been  seen.'  See  H.  Beveridge,  Mfmo!>5  0/ /aAangif,  London , 
1909,  p.  144. 

5  Blochraann,  pp.  534-4,  Nos.  94,  95.  '  Muqarrab's  adopted  son  was  MSsiha-i-  Kairanawi.  His  real  name  was  Sa'du- 
lah.  He  was  a  poet,  and  composed  an  epic  on  the  story  of  S  ta,  Ramchandra's  wife.  In  the  Jesuit  annual  letters  from 
Goa  and  Cochin  [1621]  (Bombny  Cath.  Examiner,  March  23rd,  1912)  reference  is  made  to  this  episode  :  '  One  of  them,  his 
father's  [Muqarrab's]  pet,  had  been  baptized  during  an  illness  at  Gaore  [Gaya,  in  Gujarat]  by  Father  Mansel  Pinono 
[Pinheiro];  but  he  has  since  had  himself  circumcised  and  mw  he  is  so  much  devoted  to  the  sect  of  Maomet  that  he  out- 
strips all  the  rest,  and  carries  the  Alcoran  round  his  neck.' 

3  Shaikh  Hasan  or  Hassu,  a  favourite  physician  of  Akbar's,  who  under  Jahangir  rose  to  great  honours,  and  received 
the  title  of  Muqarrab  Khvn,  and  was  appointed  Governor  of  Gujarat,  in  which  capacity  he  came  in  contact  with  the 
English  at  Surat.  Cf.  Blochmann's  Ain,  I,  543,  No.  94.  "  From  the  days  of  his  childhood  to  this  day  he  has  always  been 
in  my  service  and  in  attendance  on  me,  and  when  I  was  prince,  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Muqarrab  Khan ....  He 
is  skilful  with  the  arrow  and  the  gun,  and  in  surgery  is  the  most  skilful  of  his  time.  His  ancestors  also  had  been  well 
practiced  in  this  profession."     Tuzuk-i-Jahdngiri,  Edit.  Beveridge,  pp.  27,  28. 
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* 
Surat  by  tlie  time  Middleton's  ships  arrived  there.     The  Enghsh,  however,  could  do 

but  little  business  at  Surat.     The  Portuguese  thwarted  them  in  every  way  ;  bribed 

the  Mughal  Governor  at  Surat  to  prevent  the  English  from  buying  cargoes ;  jeered 

at  James  I.  as  a  king  of  fishermen,  and  scoffed  at  Great  Britain  as  a  contemptible 

island.      The   result   was  that  for  years  the  English  and  Portuguese  were  natural 

enemies,  and  fought  one  another  to  death  whenever  their  ships  met  on  the  high  seas. 

During  these  early  rivalries  between  English  and  Portuguese,  the  Governor  of  Goa, 

who   pleaded   monopoly   of  trade,  recognized  by  the  West  Indian   authorities  as 

superior  to  any  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the  English,  despatched  Father  Pinheiro, 

as  his  plenipotentiary  envoy,  to  Cambay,  with  powers  to  conclude  peace  or  war  with 

the  Mugials.     Father  Pinheiro  managed  so  well  that  peace  was  concluded. 

From  the  Jesuit  records  it  appears  also  that  in  1612  Abdelcan  '  [possibly  Abdul- 
lah Khan  Firuz-Jang],  though  a  Muhammadan,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Gujarat 
army,  invited  the  Jesuits  to  come  and  stay  with  him  at  Ahmadabad;  and  the  Goa 
authorities  sent  to  him  in  1612  Father  Anthony  de  Andrada,'^  who  later  became 
Superior  of  the  Mughal  Mission,  and  who  in  1625  laid  the  foundations  of  a  Jesuit 
Mission  at  Chaprong  in  the  Gartok  district  of  Western  Tibet.  About  1650,  a  politi- 
cal revolution  obliged  the  missionaries  to  abandon  this  field. 

In  the  same  year  161 2  was  sent  to  Surat  Father  Sebastian  Barreto^  to  become 
chaplain  to  tlie  Mughal  ambassador  Muqarrab  Khan,  who  had  been  baptized  at 
Goa,  under  the  Christian  name  of  John,  and  who  was  now  Governor  at  Surat.  Short- 
ly after  Barreto's  arrival  at  Surat  another  Father,  Francis  da  Piedade,  was  sent  to 
him  as  companion. 

From  the  'Calendar  of  State  Papers  '  *  it  appears  that,  in  1613,  the  Portuguese 
had  seized  a  ship  of  iioo  or  1200  tons  in  the  Swally  near  Surat,  which  came  from 
Mocha  (Mokkah),  notwithstanding  she  had  a  pass  from  them,  and  was  worth 
£100,000  according  to  Thos.  Aldworthe  (p.  259);  £70,000  or  £80,000  according 
to  Wm.  Biddulph  (p.  258).  They  also  "carried  away  700  persons,  the  men  for 
slaves,  the  women  and  children  for  Christians."  ^  This  seizure  of  the  ship,  in  which 
the  great  Mughal's  mother  had  a  large  share,  naturally  caused  a  breach  of  peace  be- 
tween the  Portuguese  and  the  King  of  Mogor.  "  The  Portuguese  city  of  Damaun  was 
beseiged,  and  orders  given  to  seize  all  Portuguese  and  their  goods;  their  church  doors 
sealed  up,  and  the  exercise  of  their  religion  forbidden,  Xavier,  the  great  Jesuit, 
who  was  before  loved  by  the  King,  imprisoned."*  Muqarrab  Khan,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  port,  was  dispatched  by  the  King  to  seek  restitution  either  by  peace  or 


•  Abdullah  KJian  Piriiz  Jan  was  in  command  of  the  Gujarat  army  in  the  7th  year  of  Jahangir's  reign.  See  Bloch- 
mans,  Ain,  p.  496,  No.  272,  and  p.  503. 

*  Anthony  de  Andrade:  bom  at  Oleyros,  Province  of  Beyra,  in  1580;  entered  the  Society  at  Coimbra  on  December 
15th,  1596;  was  sent  to  Lisbon  in  1597;  embarked  for  India  in  1600;  made  his  studies  at  Goa,  whence  he  came  to 
Mogor.    He  died  at  Goa  from  poisoning,  March  19th,  1634. 

»  Pr  Sebastian  Barreto;  bornat  Avoeiro,  in  the  Diocese  of  Co'mbra,  about  1567  ;  entered  the  Novitiate  in  1584,  was 
Saperior  of  Diu  in  1605,  made  his  profession  on  February  5th,  1606,  and  died  at  Goa  in  1625. 

♦  W.  Noel  Sainsbury,  Calendar  of  State  Papers  (1513-1516),  London,  1862,  pp.  251  and  fig. 
»  Ibid.  Thos.  Aldworthe  to  Capt.  Marlows,  p.  260,  No.  663. 

•  Ibid.  Thos.  Aldworthe  and  Wm.  Biddulph  to  the  E.  I.  Co.,  Surat,  August  19th,  1614,  p.  316,  No.  763. 
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by  war.  At  the  same  time  the  king  authorized  Muqarrab  Khan  to  assign  a  con- 
venient place  to  the  EngUsh  at  Ahmadabad,  in  which  they  might  fortify  themselves 
provided  it  redounded  to  the  King's  profit.'  As  the  Jesuits  on  this  account  had  been 
expelled  from  their  lodging  at  Ahmadabad,  Muqarrab  Khan  must  have  allowed  the 
EngHsh  to  occupy  it,  according  to  the  command  of  the  Emperor.  But  on  the  res- 
toration of  peace,  the  King  by  Farman  IV  ordered  the  authorities  at  Ahmadabad  to 
give  back  to  the  Jesuits  their  former  lodgings  and  to  provide  other  quarters  for  the 
English. 

No.  III.     (Plate  II,  Fig.  4a). 
Transcript. 

y  >  f^        9  f 

>  9  >         >  9  t 

^^    uCri^^'-V^  /  2^-^V'     cJ.^'^r^    ^^    ^^    ^    ^:}j'^-*ji  ^yf-  '•i    JJ^J  ^_s'*    ^l>  Xjyjjo    ^d^xc    J^i. 

'  ,  f  9  "  ,  - 

.     .  ,        ^    / 

»  4ii|  ,<^  y^i-^s^  j.»sx^  i€jJ  [  i^h  ]  ixi'lj  e:--^^i  J  <.)joJI  jl*i*|  o)JL!LLi  vsj'Jj^  n^y^  «JL.j- 

Translation. 

God  is  Great. 

Farman  Abu-l-Muzaffar  Nuru-d-Dln  Muhammad  Jahangir,  the  King,  the  Hero. 

Noble  rulers,  able  commissioners,  and  comptrollers  of  the  affairs  of  the  province 
of  Gujarat,   after  having  been  distinguished  with  and  exalted  by  the  imperial  favour 

1  Ibid.  Thos.  Kerridge  to  the  E.  I.  Co.,  Ajmere,  20th  September,  1614,  p.  331,  No.  767.  See.also  Tuzuk  i-Jahangiri, 
Edit.  Beveridge,  p.  255,  8th  year  of  accession:^"  In  the  same  month  [of  Azar]  news  came  that  the  Franks  of  Ooa  had, 
contrary  to  treaty,  plundered  four  cargo  vessels  that  frequented  the  port  of  Surat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  port  ; 
and,  making  prisoners  a  large  number  of  Musulmans,  had  taken  possession  of  the  goods  and  chattels  that  were  in  those 
ships.  This  being  very  disagreeable  to  my  mind,  I  despatched  Muqarrab  KMn,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  port,  on  the 
1 3th  Azar." 
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and  consideration,  should  know,  that  an  exalted  imperial  mandate  necessary  to  be 
obeyed  has  received  the  honour  of  issuing  and  the  eminence  of  appearing,  to  the 
effect  that  European  Padris  at  Ahmadabad'  may  erect  an  Igriz^  (church),  which  word 
is  an  expression  for  their  worship  place,  and  there  they  may  perform  their  worship 
according  to  their  own  custom  and  hiaaner.  It  is  necessary  that  when  they  (the 
officers  of  Gujarat)  receive  information  regarding  the  contents  of  the  order  of  Jahan- 
gir,  who  is  obeyed  by  the  world  and  is  as  exalted  as  the  sky,  they  should  not  molest 
them,  but  permit  them  to  build  a  church  for  their  own  worship.  They  must  not 
disobey  this  command  and  should  regard  its  execution  as  a  part  of  their  duty.  Dated 
the  2oth  of  the  month  of  Mihr  *  of  the  Divine  year,  7th  [of  the  Emperor's  reign]. 

No.  IV.     (Plate  III,  Fig.  5a). 
Transcript. 

f  ^    >         > 


^^    / 


f  /  f  ft  > 

Ja.  vJ:.,n4»  JjJm»»/»     km3j^A     v_XJL/»     Ji    jJ/Jj)).!  iila.     w*'^j|  ^j^    0.i|      SJ."!     ii^i     (-v-Jj     ^'■^     [   ^-l^-'  ] 

>  > 

I 

I  Ahm-uUbid,  the  principal  city  of  Gujarat.  It  is  situated  ou  the  left  bank  of  the  Sibarmati  river,  about  fifty 
miles  from  the  sea ;  and  was  at  this  time  a  large  and  populous  city,  with  flo'irishin?  manufactures  and  a  considerable 
commerce.     A  goii  description  of  it  ii  given  by  Delia  Valle  (vol.  i,  p.  95),  who  was  there  in  February,  1623. 

«  iKTcja  is  the  Portuguese  word  meaning  a  Church. 

»  Mihr  f%*  is  the  name  of  the  Persian  month  which  is  seventh  in  order  corresponding  with  the  Arabic  Rajab  and 
the  Hindu  Kunwar,  and  the  English  September.  This  angel  was  supposed  to  be  the  intelligence  which  regulated  the 
•on,  and  to  preside  over  l-jve  and  friendship.  He  was  also  imagined  to  be  the  numbering  angel ,  and  the  distributer 
of  rewards  and  punishments  on  the  last  day ;  when  they  imagined  he  would  sit  as  judge  on  a  bridge,  over  which  the 
depxrted  spirits  must  pass,  whilst  the  merits  and  iniquities  of  mankind  were  weighed  in  a  pair  of  great  scales  by 
another  angel,  called  Surtui. 
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Translation. 
God  is  Great. 

Farman  Abul-Muzaffar  Nuru-d-Dln  Muhammad  Jahan^lr,  the  King,  the  Hero. 

The  comptrollers  of  the  affairs  of  the  Ahmadabad  Province,  who  have  been 
honoured  by  and  hope  for  the  royal  favours,  should  know,  that  a  request  has  reached 
those  standing  near  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  the  empire  and  prosperity,  that  English- 
men are  staying  in  the  house  of  the  Padris  (situated)  in  the  quarter  of  Jawahari 
warah  with  their  consent.  As  the  doors  of  the  Nazul'  house  are  shut  throughout  the 
whole  protected  empire  a  high  order  of  Jahangir,  who  is  obeyed  by  the  world  and  is 
as  exalted  as  the  sky,  has  received  the  honour  of  issuing  and  the  glory  of  appearing, 
to  this  effect,  that  they  (the  Englishmen)  may  be  accommodated  in  another  quarter, 
[and]  the  house  of  the  Padris  after  being  emptied  should  be  left  in  their  possession ; 
and  hereafter  they  (the  authorities)  should  not  allow  anybody  to  enter  the  house 
without  proper  occasion  or  to  offer  any  opposition  to  them.  It  is  necessary  that  no 
delay  or  deviation  from  this  order  should  be  made,  and  they  should  consider  it  as 
their  duty. 

Dated  the  19th  of  the  month  Mihr,^  of  the  Divine  accession  loth  year  [of  the 
Emperor's  reign]. 

Nos.  V  AND  VI. 

No.  V  (Plate  IV,  Figs.  6a,  66)  is  an  authenticated  copy  of  Jahangir's  farman 
dated  dnshambah  of  the  month  Jamad-as  sani  in  the  year  1035  (1626),  ordering  that 
the  twelve  bigahs  of  land  in  Mohzang  at  I^ahore,  formerly  bought  by  Father  Joseph 
da  Castro,  should  be  returned  to  him,  free  from  all  troubles  of  revenue  and  imperial 
taxes.  No.  VI  (Plate  IV,  Fig.  7)  is  a  parwanah  from  Aurangzeb  or  'Alamgir  I,  with 
the  seal  of  Fida  Khan,  dated  14th  year  of  his  accession  (1672),  to  the  same  effect  as 
the  above. 

The  Jesuit  Mission  at  Lahore  dates  back  to  the  year  1591,  when  at  the  earnest 
invitation  of  Akbar,  Fathers  Edward  Leioton,  Christopher  de  Vega,  and  a  companion 
who  was  not  yet  in  priest's  orders,  were  sent  to  the  Mugjial  court.  They  were 
received  by  the  Emperor  with  great  kindness,  respect  and  honour.  Every  kind  of 
favour  was  shown  to  them,  a  lodging  was  given  to  them  in  the  palace  itself,  neces- 
saries were  supplied,  and  a  school  was  started  in  which  the  so'ns  of  the  nobles  and 
the  Emperor's  own  son  and  grandson  were  taught  to  read  and  write  Portuguese. 
But  the  Jesuit  Fathers  who  held  for  their  special  mission  the  conversion  of  the 
Emperor,  seeing  that  he  had  not  decided  as  they  expected,  to  embrace  the  Christian 
faith,  proposed  to  return  to  Goa,  which  they  eventually  did;  but  we  have  no  further 
details  regarding  the  time  of  this  abrupt  conclusion,  or  the  reason  for  the  sudden 
termination  of  this  mission. 

1  Khana-i-nazul=house  entered  without  permission  of  the  owner  (Platts),   but   the  meaning  of  the  term  is  not  very 

clear. 

2  Mihr,  see  above. 
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The  Emperor,  however,  wanted  at  any  cost  to  have  Christian  Missionaries  at  his 
court,  where  learned  men  of  all  nations  and  creeds  had  gathered  together  to  increase 
his  might  and  glory.  For  this  reason  Akbar,  in  1594,  sent  another  embassy  to  the 
Portuguese  Government  at  Goa  earnestly  requesting  it  to  send  him  Fathers  of  the 
Society.  The  Superiors  at  Goa  selected  Father  Jerome  Xavier  to  conduct  this 
mission.  With  him  as  coadjutors  went  two  Portuguese,  Father  Emmanuel  Pinheiro 
and  Brother  Benedict  Goes,  the  latter  well  known  to  geographers  for  the  daring 
and  adventurous  journey  he  undertook  on  January  6th,  1603.  He  started  from  Agra 
disguised  as  an  Armenian  and  travelled  by  way  of  Kabul  and  Yarkand,  through 
the  heart  of  Tibet  to  Sao-chen  in  Kan-su,  where  he  succumbed  to  the  fatigues  of  the 
journey  on  April  nth,  1607.  The  history  of  the  Jesuit  Mission  in  Lahore,  its  growth 
and  fluctuating  fortunes,  will  be  described  in  another  paper. 

From  the  unpublished  Jesuit  records'  we  learn  that  a  certain  rich  Armenian, 
named  Mirza  Scanderus  [IskandarJ,  a  native  of  Aleppo,  died  at  Agra  in  1613.  He  left 
in  his  last  will  several  donations  to  the  Jesuit  Mission,  including  600  Rupees.  '  Pera 
sa  concertar  hum  adro  pa  os  Xtos  defunctos  em  Lahor '  to  buy  a  piece  of  land 
to  bury  the  Christians  in  Lahore.  From  this  we  may  safely  conclude  that  those  12 
bigahs  of  land  were  bought  in  Lahore  by  F.  Joseph  da  Castro  shortly  after,  say  1613 
or  in  the  beginning  of  1614^  because  in  July  1614  the  Jesuit  Mission  at  Lahore  was 
broken  up  by  an  arbitrary  and  capricious  act  of  Jahangir,  who  ordered  the  civil 
authorities  of  that  city  to  shut  the  church  and  expel  the  Fathers  from  the  college. 
Father  Machado,  who  was  then  at  Lahore,  returned  to  Agra  with  his  little  band  of 
native  Christians.  The  reason  of  this  peremptory  act  of  this  most  lenient  Emperor 
was  that  he  felt  himself  offended  by  the  Portuguese  who  had  captured  at  sea  four 
Muhammadan  cargo  ships  coming  from  Makkah  which  belonged  to  his  subjects.  The 
Fathers  at  Agra  did  not  fare  better,  for  their  house  was  searched  on  July  8th,  1614, 
and  those  at  Ahmadabad  must  have  been  subject  to  the  same  ill-treatment  as  Farman 
IV  seems  to  imply.'  After  18  months  the  Fathers  regained  the  King's  favour, 
when  churches  and  houses  were  restored  to  them.  In  1626,  Jahangir  by  a  farman, 
signed  by  Asaf  Khan,  the  prime  minister,  ordered  the  return  to  the  Fathers  of  the 
12  bigahs  of  land  which  Fr.  Joseph  had  bought  shortly  before  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Mission  in  Lahore. 

No.  V. 

Transcript. 

Obverse.     (Plate  IV,  Fig.  6a). 

J5J 
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:  ^        >  t  >  f        f         ,  9 


1  Ooana  Historia,  16CXHI624  (Goa,  33),  Ann,  Letter,  May,  1628. 
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/e/^*-;"^  )*h-^.  ^^.  3  ^^=^  ;/  *v=p-!  l^^  r^'   '^iJ'^  't'/'^  ^b^  *^  ^-^'^/'^i/Jy* ;  ;Ij^1  ^^ 

>  > 

M      f  >  _  /  >    .      ^  »  , 

I 

Reverse.     (Plate  IV,  Fig.  65). 

^_jXLJ|    iL=.   i_rri^'  "^S^J^I  JlJ^l  J  ,^*J3*)l  v_NiL«.J|    oLnic)  uykUJI  /  iJjjJI   ^y^   »ytlSJ|    i.iJJaLJ|    i_^ 

<uL^    t"V;'    o-A.;'i  J-V  .> '^=^1    ''V  ^-    *""*  £'-^>'' c/i^;   ^^'.   '^■^h'^  ^jy^  ^/ I M^    vkj'i^^J 
"V  i  i^^l''  ^  I  ■^^  ;>^^-«  C^a5;|  viJjii/  eUii  i^UiT   elk*    ^-^^  Jj%.  J,il    8 Jy»i  OJ^  i-f>''^*i    ^y'  /  *-^>t-* 

tMj      JlU.1    J     JlJil      Jaixj      ^yi      j,ijUi     JA.1J/A«i'l_j   jJ      aXJI     j_^'*t-,Jl      ;IJ^      ^_J^I    *^     i»==y 

s  >  >  /-«        / 

iJjjOi))  (lUai  ^jjK/«  j>Uj      oI^  Xjjji    ^^  )y^  }  /c:-Jlki«.  jLiel  ^_jil_jj    vj;U  J  ^  *illA.    jLaicI    (_CuJl  Xii^c 

_  ^^ 

/  jJuLi  ^JJi  »s;Uy  ^_^(.v*Jl  ;lj.>*    ^_/J'-JI    f-^'-^  i>=»J  ^^*  J*-;  ^_/?l  t';'  i^'**'    O^j^-  Jj^  I  ''f***  ^^ 

l;)yi   |.i3'£|^«  l^C^I  iikUl     ^^;   AJLJlili./)  /  *i^l  iiKixJl  [  JliU^]  *jJU/)   Axl»/1     A;_,dJI  ;Uiv«     i/l-^J 
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Translation. 
Obverse. 

A  cop5'  of  the  Fartnan  of  the  blessed  Jannat  Makani^  (Jahangir)  'Ursh-AshyanV 
placed  in  Paradise  on  the  throne  of  felicity  from  the  orders  passed  on  the  29th  of  the 
month  Farwardln  in  the  21st  year  of  his  accession  is  as  follows  : — 

WTiereas  it  has  been  brought  to  our  holy  notice  that  Father  Joseph'  and 
other  European  Fathers  have  bought  twelve  bigahs  of  arable  land,  with  a  brick-built 
well  and  some  trees  in  village  Juma'  ah  Muhzang  Hari  Phulwari,  an  order  of 
Jahangir  to  be  obeyed  by  all  and  high  as  the  sky,  has  the  honour  of  issuing  and  the 
dignity  of  appearing  [to  this  effect]  that  the  above  mentioned  lands  be  confirmed 
and  committed  to  their  care  in  the  manner  of  in' am  (gift)  for  use  as  a  cemetery  and  a 
garden  according  to  the  endorsement  on  the  grant. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  officers  and  officials,  the  fiefholders  and  tax-gatherers  of 
the  present  and  future  should  make  over  to  them  the  said  lands  after  measuring, 
with  the  well  and  the  trees,  and  should  in  no  way  make  any  change  or  alteration 
to  it,  nor  on  any  account  should  they  trouble  them  on  account  of  Fatalgha,  presents, 
charges  of  measurement,  fees  of  Police  officers,  fees  of  tax-gatherers;  marriage  fees, 
magisterial  fees,  forced  labour,  night  labour,  five  per  cent,  tax  on  manufactures, 
allowances  made  to  Muqaddams  \  the  two  per  cent,  paid  to  Qanungos  and  all  fiscal 
exactions  and  imperial  taxes. 

They  should  be  considered  by  this  exalted  order  exempted  from  all  these 
obligations  and  exactions.  And  in  this  matter  every  year  no  new  order  or  royal 
mandate  should  be  demanded.  No  opposition  to  or  turning  away  irom  this  order 
should  be  made. 

Written  and  issued  in  the  [above]  divine  year. 

On  the  Reverse. 
Gift  in  the  name  of  Father  Joseph  according  to  the  extract  from  the  diarist's 
register  written  on  Ishtad,  the  26th  day  of  the  month  Isfandar^  of  the  divine  year, 

1  Jannat  Makani  is  Jahing'r's  title  after  death.     Blochm.  Ain,  I,  p.  309. 

«  'UrshrAshyani  is  the  title  of  AVbar,  employed  after  his  death.     Tuzuk,  p.  3. 

«  Father  Joseph  da  Castro  was  a  Piedmontese,  and  was  born  at  Turin  in  1576.  He  entered  the  Society  in  1596; 
professed  the  three  vows,  died  at  Lahore. on  December  15th,  1646,  aged  70  years,  of  which  30  were  passed  in  the  Indian 
Mi<ision.  Thus  his  arrival  in  India  would  have  been  in  1609  during  Jahing  r's  reign.  He  was  disinterred  in  1648,  more 
than  a  year  after  his  burial,  and  found  incorrupt.  In  February,  1648,  Father  Christopher  da  Costa  conveyed  the  remains 
from  Lahore  to  Agra  where  they  were  honourably  buried  in  the  Mortuary  Chapel  of  the  defunct  Fathers.  The  epitaph 
on  his  grave  is  as  follows  : — Aqui  jazo  P.  Joseph  da  Castro,  faleceo  aos  15  de  Dezbro  d'  1646.  He  was  much  beloved  by 
Jahangir  and  Prince  Dara  Shikoh,  who  bestowed  on  him  many  favours.  His  services  were  especially  valuable  to  the 
Mission,  (i)  In  1617  he  went  to  arrange  for  the  purchase  of  the  Salsette  and  Parcel  lands,  for  which  Mirza  Zu'l  Qarnayn 
{onnd  the  funds ;  (2)  In  1633,  he  was  tortured  as  a  result  of  the  Hugli  persecutions ;  (3)  He  was  of  great  assistance  to  the 
Portuguese  prisoners  brought  to  Agra  after  the  sacking  of  Hugli ;  (4)  In  1637,  he  was  at  Agra  and  reported  Drake's 
death  to  the  English  factors  at  Surat ;  (5)  In  1640,  he  was  in  Lahore  and  assisted  Manrique  to  obtain  the  liberation  of 
the  Prior  of  Hugli. 

(References — Relation  de  ce  que  s'est  pass(  dans  les  Indes  Orientates ...  .hy  Jean  Marucci,  S.J.  Paris  1651,  p.  20. 
See  also  Agrah  Archaeological  Society's  Transactions  for  1876,  p.  x. — Blunt's  Christian  Tombs  and  Mottuments ,  etc.,  p.  34, 
No.  83.— //is/.  Goan  1627— 1659  (Goa  34)  Unpublished  MS.— W.  Irvine,  Storio  do  Mogor,  by  Manucci,  Vols.  I,  161  ;  iv, 
424 ;  snb  Costa  da  J.  Manucci  calls  him  by  mistake  Joseph  da  Costa. 

♦  Mnqaddam — A  superior  officer  of  the  revenue  in  a  village.     Steingass,  Persian  and  English  Dictionary. 

»  At/andir  is  the  last   mouth  of  the  Persian  year,  also  called  Isfand-arnah  or  Isfand-arman.     The  Persian  year 
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corresponding  to  dushambah  (Monday)  of  the  month  Jamada'-s-sanl '  in  the  year  1055 
with  the  endorsement  of  the  office  of  the  wazir,  the  centre  of  administration,  the 
possessor  of  fortune  and  glory,  the  prop  of  the  empire,  the  pillar  of  the  victorious 
realm,  the  trusted  protector  of  the  brilliant  kingdom,  the  support  of  the  mighty 
realms,  on  whom  the  great  Khalifate  relies,  the  all-in-all  of  the  realm,  the  centre  of 
important  affairs,  Khwajah  Abul  Hasan^  and  during  the  diary  duty^  of  the  least  of 
slaves  Siri  Ram  as  follows  : — 

Whereas  it  has  been  shown  that  Father  Joseph  and  other  European  priests 
had  purchased  about  twelve  bigahs  of  cultivated  land  with  a  brick-built  well  and 
some  trees  [situated]  in  the  quarter  Junta'  ah  Muhzang  Hari  Phulwari,  an  exalted 
order  of  him  who  is  obeyed  by  all,  whose  rays  are  like  those  of  the  sun  and  who 
is  as  exalted  as  the  sky,  has  been  issued,  that  the  aforementioned  lands,  with  well 
and  trees  for  use  as  a  cemetery  and  garden,  be  conferred  on  and  given  in  charge  of  the 
above  mentioned  and  other  priests  as  a  gift . 

Note  in  the  writing  of  the  Jumlatul-Mulki  Madarul  Mahami— lyCt  them  enter  it  in 
the  diary. 

Note  by  the  most  prosperous  and  august  asylum,  the  pillar  of  the  State,  the 
trustworthy  one  of  the  Khalifate,  and  the  governor-trustee  of  the  realm,  the  conqueror 
of  the  country,  the  selected  prince  amongst  the  High  Khans,  the  Governor  of  worldly 
affairs  and  religion,  Asaf-jahi  Asaf  Khan,  as  follows :  With  the  endorsement  of 
Jumlatul  Mulki,  let  them  enter  it  in  the  diary. 

Note  in  the  margin  of  the  farman  written  by  the  Waqi'ah  Nawis :  Compared 
with  diary  and  found  correct. 

Note  by  the  Jumlatul  Mulki  (prime  minister),  Madarul  Mahami  (the  manager  of 
the  important  affairs) : — Let  the  case  be  put  up  again. 

Note  in  the  handwriting  of  him  who  is  worthy  of  kindness  and  beneficence,  the 
strengthener  of  the  country:  On  the  day  Asman,  27th  of  the  month  Isfandar  in  the 
twentieth  divine  year  of  accession,  corresponding  with  Monday,  the  i8th  of  Jamada'- 
s-sani  in  the  year  1035 ,  the  case  was  again  presented  to  His  Most  Holy  and  Emi- 
nent Majesty.  Note  by  Jumlatul  Mulki  Madarul  Mahami: — Let  the  farman  be 
drawn  up. 


consisting  of  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each,  they  add  five  days  to  this  month  in  order  to  make  it  equal  to  a 
solar  year. 

'  Jamada's-sani  —Jamada'  is  the  name  of  two  months  (the  fifth  and  sixth  of  the  Arabian  year).  Jamada'  I  awwal, 
Jamada'  the  first  and  Jamada'  1  akhiror  Jamada'  s-sani,  the  second. 

«  Abul  Hasan  '.^saf  Kh  n  (iv),  also  called  'Asaf-jih  or  'Asof-Yahi,  was  the  sou  of  Qbias  Beg  of  Tahran,  the 
celebrated  Vaz'r  I'timad-ud-daulah,  and  father  of  Mumtaz  Mahal  (Taj  B  bi),  the  favourite  wife  of  Shih  Jahan,  whom 
European  historians  occasionally  call  Nur  Jahan  II.  After  his  father's  death  in  A.D.  1621,  A.H.  1030,  he  was 
appointed  Vazir  by  the  Emperor  Jahing  r  and  had  several  other  titles  conferred  on  him  at  different  times,  such  as 
Ya'tqad  Khin,  Yanun-ud-dowlah,  and  KhVn  Khiuan  Sipahsalar,  and  was  a  commander  of  90OD.  Asaf  Khin  died  at 
Lahore  in  the  15th  year  of  ghah  Jahan  's  reign  on  the  loth  of  November,  o.s  164:,  17th  Sha'bdn,  A.H.  1051,  aged  72 
lunar  years,  and  was  buried  there  on  the  banks  of  the  Ravi  opposite  to  the  city  of  Lahore.  See  Blochm.  Ain,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  51012.     Keene's  Orient.  Biog.  Diet.,  1894. 

8  Waqi'ah  Nawis — an    event   writer.     There  was  a  Waqi'ah  Nawis,  or  recorder,    in  each  Subah. 
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Twelve  Bigahs  of  Arable  L,and. 

[Seal]  Devi  Jauhar  Mall,  son  of  Chhabildas  Sahai  Devi,  year  i8th. 

The  copy  is  according  to  the  original.  The  original  is  with  Jauhar  Mall,  whence 
it  can  be  obtained  whenever  required. 

The  endorsement  of  the  chosen  of  the  exalted  and  high  empire,  the  support  of 
the  divine  and  imperial  Khahfate,  the  pillar  of  the  unconquerable  kingdom,  the  sun 
of  the  revered  ministers,  the  chief  administrator  of  finances  and  government,  the 
fit  bestower  of  wealth  and  fortune,  and  the  sole  dispenser  of  good  affairs  of  Jumlatul- 
Mulki  Madarul  Mahami  Khwajah  Abul  Hasan  and  during  the  diary-duty  of  Siri 
Raim. 

No.  VI.     (Plate  IV,  Fig.  7). 
Transcript. 

|*V(  ssm   slAijLi  j4 ('^  (•*'  tt»^  '***      Vj^  ] 

U'j*^  J  ^^y  «i-J^I  ii-ilj  |J.-»/«  ^J;U,^  jaIs  ^  /  ^ji^i  )ji^<^.  I;  j^<  j'-*  ^_s-ol;I  *^  ■iji;  ^y*  j^;''^*  '*-^  Jf^" 

Translation. 
He  is  God. 

The  officers  of  the  present  and  future  of  the  important  affairs  of  Hari  Phulwari 
belonging  to  the  Subah  of  the  imperial  city  of  Lahore  should  know  ;  that  twelve 
bighas  of  cultivable  land  with  a  brickbuilt  well  and  some  trees  [situated]  in  the  afore- 
said village  Juma'ah  Muzang  Hari  were  in  fact  bought  by  Father  Joseph  and  other 
European  priests  and  according  to  the  royal  mandate'  have  been  settled  as  a 
gift  for  their  church,  etc.  It  is  herewith  enjoined  that  the  aforesaid  lands  according 
to  the  previous  custom  in  conformity  with  the  mandate  should  he  kept  up,  and  no 
one  should  trouble  or  oppose  them,  or  cause  any  alteration  or  change.  In  this  matter 
therefore  let  them  (the  officials)  recognise  the  grant  as  duly  sanctioned  and  offer  no 
opposition  or  objection. 

Written  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  month  Zi  Hijja;  14th  year  of  the  accession. 
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No.  VII.     (Plate  V,  Fig.  8). 

This  is  a  copy  of  Shah  Jahan's  royal  mandate,  dated  2nd  day  of  the  month 
Day  in  the  8th  year  of  his  accession,  ordering  the  destruction  of  the  church  at  Agra, 
and  allowing  the  Fathers  to  use  the  materials  for  the  building  of  their  house  which  is 
the  present  small  chapel,  called  Akbar's  church,  at  Agra.  The  reason  of  the  sudden 
change  in  the  friendly  relations  which  had  hitherto  existed  between  the  Fathers 
and  the  Mughal  Princes  is  to  be  sought  for  in  Bengal.  Various  reasons  are  given 
by  different  writers.  Be  that  as  it  may.  Hugli  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mughalson 
September  20th,  1612,  and  the  sad  train  of  4000  Christian  captives  reached  Agra 
in  July  1633.  According  to  the  Badshah  Nama,'  Shah  Jahan  "ordered  that  the 
principles  of  the  Muhammadan  religion  should  be  explained  to  them  and  that  they 
should  be  called  upon  to  adopt  it.  A  few  appreciated  the  honour  offered  to  them 
and  embraced  the  faith :  they  experienced  the  kindness  of  the  Emperor.  But  the 
majority  in  perversity  and  wilfulness  rejected  the  proposal.  They  were  distri- 
buted among  the  Amirs  who  were  directed  to  keep  these  despicable  wretches  in 
rigorous  confinement.  When  any  one  of  them  accepted  the  true  faith  a  report 
was  to  be  made  to  the  Emperor,  .so  that  provision  might  be  made  for  him.  Those 
who  refused  were  to  be  kept  in  continual  confinement.  So  it  came  to  pass  that 
many  of  them  passed  from  prison  to  hell.  Such  of  their  idols  as  were  likenesses  of 
the  prophets  were  thrown  into  the  Jumna,  the  rest  were  broken  to  pieces." 
Among  the  captives  were  two  Fathers,  Priests  of  St.  Augustin,  and  two  other 
priests,  clerics.  The  two  latter  died  in  prison  and  were  buriad  in  the  Santus  Chapel, 
in  the  old  Agra  cemetery.  In  1640,  Father  Joseph  da  Castro,  who  was  then  at 
Lahore,  took  the  Augustinian  Friar  Manrique  to  Asaf  Khan,  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
obtained  the  liberation  of  the  Hugli  prisoners  and  many  other  privileges.* 

VII.     (Plate  V,  Fig.  8).  " 

Transcript.' 

I 


vi 


I  In  Sir  H.  Elliot's  History  of  India,  London,  1877,  vol.  VII,  pp.  35  and  42-3. 

»  For  more  particulars  on  this  subject,  see  Befnier,  Travels  in  the  Mogul  Empire,  Constable's  Edit.  1891,  pp. 
177,  288 ;  Irvine's  translation  of  Manucci,  vol  I,  pp.  182-183  ;  Letters  from  Fr.  Corsi,  S.J.,  to  Rev.  Fr.  Mutius,  Agra, 
5th  Oct.  1633  :  from  Fr.  Franc.  Morando,  Agra,  15th  Oct.  1633  ;  and  from  Fr.  Joseph  da  Castro,  Agra,  15th  Oct.  1633, 
in  Marsden  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  Nos.  6666-12,229.     Catrou,  History  of  the  Mogul  Dynasty,  London,  1826,  p.  186. 

3  A  copy  of  this  farmdff  is  to  be  found  among  the  Marsden  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  9852  to  9861  m  Catalogue 
of  Additional  Manuscripts,  Vol.  I  (1828-41),  Nos.  6666—12,229; 
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1*1  AJLi'^  ;b    l^T    -»r^.  l;;J>-»    »;>->>•   JUx*  ii.'^*i  J.c     ^,lr|    (^>>5!  /  v_*;*l    ,.^^1  «-^-=-  ):^S'- 


God  is  Great. 

At  this  time  an  exalted  and  auspicious  royal  mandate  is  issued  with  honour 
and  dignity  [to  the  effect]  that  the  buildings,  houses  and  cemetery  belonging  to  the 
European  Fathers  and  situated  in  the  capital  Akbarabad  known  as  Agra,  which  were 
granted  to  them  in  the  way  of  in'am  by  an  order  of  His  Blessed  Majesty — and 
whatever  more  they  have  constructed  themselves  after  the  legal  purchase  by  virtue 
of  different  documents,  in  accordance  with  the  past  custom,  should  be  left  to 
them.  It  is  required  that  the  honoured  officers  and  economical  officials  and  kotwals 
of  the  said  capital  should  act  in  obedience  to  the  sublime  and  sacred  order,  and 
make  over  absolute  and  entire  possession  of  the  above  mentioned  buildings  without 
any  change  or  alteration.  It  is  also  ordered  that  the  Church  building  constructed 
therein  be  entirely  dismantled  but  the  materials  must  be  made  over  to  them, 
so  that  should  they  desire,  they  may  build  a  dwelling  house  for  themselves.  In  the 
same  manner,  if  a  party  of  Christians  in  times  of  birth,  marriages  and  sickness  and 
for  prayers  should  like  to  go  to  the  house  of  the  Padris,  they  should  not  be 
prohibited  or  interfered  with.  It  is  also  allowed,  that  they  may  bury  their  dead 
according  to  their  own  rites  in  the  land  bestowed  upon  them.  None  should  act 
contrary  to  the  order. 

Written  on  the  2nd  day  of  Day,'  in  the  eighth  divine  year. 

No.  VIII.  (Plate  VI,  Fig.  ga). 
Next  follows  a  series  of  parwanahs  authenticated  with  the  seals  of  several 
well-known  Vazirs.  They  remind  us  that  with  Aurangzeb's  dsath  the  history  of  the 
Mughal  Empire  is  a  mere  record  of  ruin.  For  a  time  the  Mugjhal  Emperors  still 
ruled  India  from  D5lhi,  but  of  the  six  immediate  successors  of  Aurangzeb  two  were 
murdered  at  the  instigation  of  an  unscrupulous  general,  Zul-fiqar  Khan.'  while  the 


'  Day,  tenth  month  of  the  Persian  year  corresponding  with  December 

«  Sir  Henry  Elliot's  Persian  Historians,  voL  VII,  pp.  348-558  (Trijbner,  1877). 
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four  others  were  the  creatures  of  a  couple  of  Sayyid  adventurers  who  earned  the 
title  of  the  '  King-makers.'  ' 

These  parwanahs  show  that  the  Padris  were  exempted  from  paying  the  jizyah 
or  capitation  tax.     They  are — 

Parwanah  No.  VIII,  from  Aurangzeb  or  '  Alamgir  I,  with  the  seal  of  Asad  Khan 

(Plate  VI,  Fig.  9a). 
Parwanah  No.  IX,  from  Shlh  '  Alam  I,  with  the  seals  of  Asaf  ud  Daulah  and 

Zafar  Jang  (Plate  VII,  Fig   loa). 
Parwanah  No.  X,  from  Muhammad  Shah,  with  the  seal  of  Ikhlas  Khln  (Plate 

VII,  Fig.  iia). 
Parwanah   No.    XI,   from   Muhammad    Farrukhsiyar,  with    the   seal  of   Sa'id 

Asad  Khan  (Plate  VIII,  Fig.  12a). 

The  introduction  of  the  jizyah  in  India  dates  back  to  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Muhammadans  in  that  country.  An  Arab  expedition  set  out  from  Oman,  a.h.  15  or 
16,  to  pillage  the  coast  of  India  and  proceeded  to  Tana  in  Bombay.^  But  it  was  in 
the  reign  of  the  KhUif  Walid  that  the  Muhammadans  (a.d.  711,  92  AH.)  entered 
Northern  India  and  occupied  every  part  of  the  dominions  of  Raja  Dahir.  Their 
treatment  of  the  conquered  country  showed  the  same  mixture  of  ferocity  and 
moderation  which  characterized  the  early  conquests  of  the  Arabs.  On  the  first 
invasion,  each  city  was  called  on,  as  the  army  approached,  to  embrace  the  Muham- 
madan  religion  or  to  pay  tribute.  This  was  the  celebrated  jizyah.  In  case  of  refusal, 
the  city  was  attacked,  and  if  it  did  not  capitulate,  all  fighting  men  were  put  to  death, 
and  their  families  were  sold  for  slaves. 

"  According  to  the  original  ordinance  of  Omar,  those  persons  who  were  of  any 
religion  non-Muhammadan,  called  Zimmis,  or  those  under  protection j  were  assessed 
with  a  toleration  or  poll-tax,  at  the  following  rates  :  a  person  in  easy  circumstances 
had  to  pay  48  dirrhems/  one  of  moderate  means  24  dirthems,  and  one  in  an  inferior 
station  or  who  derived  his  subsistence  from  manual  labour,  12  dirrhems.  Women, 
children,  and  persons  unable  to  work  paid  nothing."*  The  terms  upon  which  Jews 
and  Christians  were  permitted  to  reside  in  Musalman  countries  were  originally  laid 
down  in  the  treaty  of  637  between  Khalif  Omar  and  the  patriarch  of  Jerusa;lera.' 
But  a  century  had  not  elapsed  when  Omar  II,  considering  these  rates  too  moderate, 
calculated  what  a  man  could  gain  during  the  year  and  what  he  could  subsist  on,  and 
claimed  aU  the  rest,  amounting  to  four  or  five  dinars,  about  two  pounds  a  year. 

There  is  an  interesting"  dialogue  in  Fari^bta"*  between  '  Ala-ud-din  and  his 
principal  Qaz'i  respecting  the  proper  amount  of  this  tribute.     The  Qazl  decides,  on 


1  Iradat  Khan  calls  Zul-fiqar  "  Seater,  nay  creator  of  emperors." 

*  Sir  Henry  Elliot's  Arabs  m  Sind. 

8  Dirrhem,  dirham  or  dirhim  is  a  silver  coin,  of  which  from  20  to  25  have  at  different  times  passed  current  for  a 
dinar,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  a  ducat  or  sequin,  about  nine  shillings. 

*  Sir  Henry  EUiot's  Arabs  in  Sind,  p.  82.     H.  S.  Jarrett's  Am,  Vol.  ii,  p.  57. 
'  See  Ocklej's  Histoiy  of  the  Saracens. 

«  Brigg's  translation  of  Farishta,  vol,  I,  p.  349. 
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the  authority  of  the  Imam  Hanifa,  that  the  "  jizyah,  or  as  heavy  a  tribute  as  they 
can  bear,  may  be  imposed  instead  of  death,  on  infidels,  and  it  is  commanded  that  the 
jizyah  and  kbiraj  (or  land  tax)  be  exacted  to  the  uttermost  farthing,  in  order  that 
the  punishment  may  approximate  as  nearly  as  possible  to  death."  Up  to  the  time 
of  Firoz  Shah,  Brahmans  were  exempted  from  this  tax;  in  his  time  the  highest  class 
of  Hindus  were  rated  at  40,  the  second  at  20,  the  third  at  10  tankas  per  head,  and 
the  Brahmans  were  allowed  to  pay  the  lowest.  It  was  enforced  with  great  severity 
under  the  Lodi  Kings.  "Akbar  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  abolished  the 
jizyah  or  'capitation  tax,'  which  served  to  keep  up  animosity  between  people  of  the 
predominant  faith  and  those  under  them."'  Aurangzeb  reimposed  it  in  the  22nd 
year  of  his  reign,  a.d.  1677. 

This  detested  act,  which  excited  the  utmost  unpopularity  and  discontent  in  all 
portions  of  the  empire,  proved  the  means  of  detaching  from  Aurangzeb  not  only 
many  friends,  but  the  goodwill  of  the  entire  Hindu  population  of  his  dominions, 
which  the  tolerance  of  preceding  reigns  had  so  satisfactorily  secured.  On  the 
promulgation  of  the  imperial  edict,  his  palace  was  besieged  by  masses  of  clamorous 
petitioners;  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  state  visit  to  the  great  mosque,  many  of  the 
people,  who  had  blocked  up  the  streets  in  crowds  in  order  to  beg  remission  of  the 
tax,  were  trampled  to  death  by  his  elephants.' 

Inayat  Ullah,  who  had  been  secretary  to  Farrukbsiyar,  being  appointed  to  the 
head  of  the  finance,  endeavoured  (about  1719)  to  enforce  the  capitation  tax  on 
Hindus  with  the  rigour  of  his  former  master,  but  he  was  soon  forced  to  desist  by  the 
public  clamour,  and  the  odious  tax  was  formally  abolished  in  the  reign  of  Muhammad 
Shah.'  ElUot*  says  that  the  capitation  tax  was  regularly  levied  until  the  reign 
of  Farrukbsiyar,  when  opposition  to  it  forced  the  minister  to  desist,  and  it  was 
formally  abolished  by  the  Sayyids  under  Rafi-ud  Dirjat. 

Aurangzeb  imposed  the  jizyah  on  all  his  infidel  subjects  who  refused  to  be- 
come Muhimmadan.  Even  English  and  Dutch  residents  in  India  were  subjected  to 
the  same  obhoxious  impost ;  but  they  seem  to  have  escaped  payment  by  tendering 
presents  to  the  Viceroy  of  the  Province  in  which  they  had  their  respective  factories.^ 

The  question  now  naturally  arises,  how  is  it  that  the  Jesuits  with  their 
Christian  dependents  were   exempted  from   paying  the  jizyah  by  Aurangzeb,  who 


1  Elpbinstone's  History  of  India,  pp.  538-39.  Badauni  II,  p.  276,  in  Blochmann's  Ain,  vol.  I,  189,  says :  "  In  this 
year  (987),  the  tamgia  (inland  tax)  and  the  jaziyah  (tax  ou  infidels)  which  brought  in  several  karors  of  dams,  were 
abolished,  and  edict.i  to  this  effect  sent  over  the  whole  empire."  W.  W.  Hunter,  Indian  Empire,  2nd  edit.  1890, 
pp.  306-309. 

«  See  Elphinstoue's  History  of  Iruiia,  p.  638;  Taylor's  History  of  India,  pp.  342-43. 

»  Elphinstone's  History  of  India,  p.  690. 

*  Suppl.  Gloss.,  p.  442.  When  the  Hindu  Rajahs  ....  submitted  to  Tamerlane  it  was  on  these  capital  stipulations: 
that  ....  the  emperors  should  never  impo.se  the  jesseroeh  [jaziyah]  (or  poll  tax)  upon  the  Hindoos."  Halwell.  Histori- 
cal Events,  L  3. 

»  "  Booky  of  accounts  received  from  Dacca,  with  advice  that  it  was  reported  at  the  court  there  that  the  poll-money 

or  jndgeea  lately  ordered  b/  the  Mogul  would  be  exacted  of  the  English  and  Dutch Among  the  orders  issued  to 

Pattana,  Cossumbazar,  and  Dacca,  instructions  are  given  to  the  latter  place  not  to  pay  the  judgeea  or  poll-tax,  if 
demanded."  1686.  Port  St.  George  Consns  (on  Tour),  Sept  29th  and  Oct.  loth ;  notes  and  extracts  No.  i,  p.  49.  See  also 
Talboyii  Wheeler,  Hut.  of  India,  Vol.  IV,  pt.  I,  p.  11. 
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seems  to  have  been  inexorable  in  this  matter.  Was  it  the  prayers  of  his  Georgian 
Christian  wife,  the  inconstant  Udepuri,'  or  was  it  not  rather  the  powerful  intercession 
and  support  of  I<ady  JuHana  Dias  da  Costa  of  Cochin  ? 

The  parwanah  of  Asad  Khaa  (1103)  does  not  say  so.  But  as  this  parwanah 
presupposes  another  one  (which  has  been  lost),  and  all  the  others  distinctly  mention 
Juliana's  request  in  favour  of  the  remission  of  the  Jizyah  for  the  Jesuit  Fathers  and 
their  Christian  dependents,  there  is  little  doubt  that  Aurangzeb  also  exempted  them 
through  Juliana's  intercession.  Father  Eman.  Figuieredo  says:*  "Besides  many 
other  kind  favours  which  this  Christianity  received  from  Juliana,  it  is  specially 
obliged  to  her  for  having  by  her  powerful  mediation  persuaded  the  Emperor 
[Aurangzeb]  to  exempt  the  Christians  for  ever  from  the  taxes  to  which  the  Muhara- 
madans  themselves  were  subject."  This  Juliana  was  a  powerful  Portuguese  Christian 
lady,  who  lived  at  the  Mugiial  courts  of  Delhi  and  lyahore  in  the  capacity  of  a 
lady  doctor  during  the  reigns  of  Aurangzeb,  Bahadur  Shah,  Jahandar  Shah  and 
Farrukbsiyar.'^ 

Valentyn,  the  Dutch  traveller  and  historian  of  the  East  Indies,  in  his  '  Oude  en 
Nieuw  Oostindien  "*  describes  her  as  a  second  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  Ismael 
Gracias  '  Uma  Dona  Portugueza  na  corte  do  grao  Mogol,'  compares  her  with  her 
contemporary  Maria  Ursula  de  Abreu  of  Lencastre.' 

According  to  the  official  Portuguese  records  Juliana  was  born  in  Cochin  about 
1645  **  and  not  in  Bengal  in  1663  as  Beveridge  tells  us.  She  accompanied  her  hus- 
band, who  in  the  capacity  of  a  physician  "was  sent  to  Aurangzeb's  court  at  Delhi  by 
the  Portuguese  Viceroy  Conde  de  Alvor  about  1683.^ 

She  attended  Prince  Muazzam  during  his  12  years'  imprisonment  (1687-1699). 
About  1699,  Prince  Muazzam,  also  called  Shah  'Alam,  was  released  and  was  sent  as. 
Governor  to  Kabul  where  he  remained  till  his  father's  death.  JuHana  accompanied 
him  there,  and  also  went  with  him  to  Agra  when  he  marched  to  India  to  contest  the 
throne  with  his  younger  brother  A'zam  Shah.  It  is  even  said,  says  Valentyn,  she 
rode  with  him  on  his  elephant  and  encouraged  him  to  hope  for  victory,  saying  that 


I  See  Mauucci's  Storia  do  Mogor  by  Irvine,  London,  1907,  Vol.  I,  p.  361  ;  and  Ma'4sir-i-Alamg  ri,  p.  528,  where  she 
is  called  Bal-Udepuri. 

«  Brief  No.  595  des  R.  P.  Eman.  de  Piguieredo,  Portugies  Missionar  an  Ihre  Kgl.  Majestat  Maria  Anna  :  in  Welt-bott, 
Bd.  31,  pp.  3-4.  "  Nebst  vielen  audern  Guttaten,  Welche  diese  Christenheit  von  Juliana  empfangen,  ist  selbe  ihr 
hochstens  verbunden,  dass  sie  den  Kaiser  durch  ihre  machtige  Fiirsprache  dahin  beredet,  dass  er  die  Christen  von  dem 
Tribut,  welchem  sogar  die  Mohainmedaner  unterworfen  waren,  auf  ewig  befreit  hat." 

5  I.  A.  Ismael  Gracias,  '  Uma  Dona  Portugueza  na  Corte  do  Grao-Mogol,'  Nova  Goa,  1907,  p.  106. 
«  (1726)  vol  IV,  283. 

6  Gracias  ;  ibid.  Para  todos. 

0  Ibid.  p.  n.  XXXV,  20th  Oct.  1715,  p.  163,  speaking  of  Juliana  says  :  "  e  como  me  persuado  que  esta malher  cuida  muito 
em  que  per  sua  morte  (ga'  tern  mats  de  70  annos)  etc.  Accofding  to  Father  Piguieredo,  op.  cit.,  p.  2,  Juliana  was  bom 
at  Agra  shortly  after  the  death  of  Zu'l  Qarnayn.  Valentyn  states  that  she  was  55  years  old  in.  1712,  and  Colonel  Gentil 
(Memoires  de  I'Indouslan)  says  that  she  was  born  in  1658. 

1  Ibid,  xii,  14th  Jan.  1714,  p.  127  :  "  Poi  Dona  Juliana  Dias  . .  que  sempre  teve  do  tempo  em  que  entrou  na  corte, 
que  foi  governando  este  Estado  o  Vice-rei  Conde  de  Alvor  que,  mandando  ao  mogor  hum  cirurgiao,  com  quern  estava 
cazada  esta  molher,  o  acompanhou,  e  foi  tal  o  agrado  que  achou  em  todos  os  principes,  que  logrou  sempre  o  valimento 
(de)  Aranseb  e  de  Xalao " 
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she  and  all  the  Christians  had  offered  up  prayers  for  him.  It  was  perhaps  in  allusion 
to  this  circumstance  that  she  received  the  title  of  Juliana  fidavi  duago,  the  faithful 
and  prayerful  Juliana,  and  that  she  had  engraved  upon  her  seal  the  words  fidavi 
Bahadur  Shah  Juliana— 'Juliana,  the  faithful  servant  of  Bahadur  Shah.'"  She  was 
the  protectress  of  all  the  Christians,  had  three  hundred  of  them  brought  from  Goa, 
and  while  she  had  the  good  sense  to  send  back  those  who  were  inefficient,  she 
procured  suitable  employment  for  the  others.  She  rendered  many  signal  services  to 
her  country,  helped  the  Dutch  in  their  negotiations  with  the  Mugials,  and  is  beHeved 
to  have  called  in  Hamilton,  the  surgeon  of  the  East  India  Company.  Here 
Juliana's  influence  seems  to  have  helped  the  English  too,  who  obtained  certain 
trading  privileges  owing  most  probably  to  William  Hamilton's  having  cured 
Farrukbsiyar  of  a  bad  distemper.     Juliana  died  at  Delhi  in  July  or  August,  1734. 

No.  VIII.      (Plate  VI,  Fig.  ga). 

Transcript. 

J 

'     '    *       '        .  .  ...  '  i,      * 

*Ul»    jJLk   J'.*.    .j;/«l  /  iS    ijy»i  (i-'-*iIl  t-^T  J.^)    ■^y^^.J-^   '^f'-  ^•^^    *.i^y    Is^jT    >^j^    ^yA^    ^^<]  )^^ 

*  >        >      f  > 

•  ^iilJ  ji^  Jj^lj  v'^  u/i.^'^  lii^^ 

'  Nearly  the  same  circumstance  is  related  of  Jahandar  Shih.  On  the  death  of  Bahadur  Shah,  February  i6th,  1712, 
a  contest  for  the  throne  at  once  ensued  between  his  sons :  *'  e  depois  de  hum  grande  dcstro^o  sentenciarao  as  armas  pelo 
primogenito,  que,  antes  de  entrar  na  batalha,  se  valeo  dos  oraQoes  dos  christaos,  esperando  que  por  ellas  prevalecesse  o 
seu  direito,  e  a  drcumstancia  de  alcan^ar  a  Victoria  no  me^mo  die,  em  que  se  acabaira  hua  novena,  que  fizerio  por  este 
motivo  a  Nossa  Senhoro,  deu  fundamento  o  crfer  a  nossa  piedade  que  fora  milagroza,  principalmente  considerado  o 
genio  deste  principe,  que  era  naturalmente  inclinado  aos  christios,  e  portuguezes,  o  que  niio  tinhAo  os  outros  dous." 
Gracias,  zii,  14  Jan.  1714,  p.  125. 
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Translation. 
Lah.' 
Asad  Khan,  *  the  servant  of  King  'Alamglr,  the  Hero,  1103 — 

The  present  and  future  officers  of  the  capitation  tax  [taken  from]  the  zimmis  ■' 
residing  in  the  permanently  estabUshed  capital  Akbarabad,  should  know  that  before 
this,  according  to  the  account  book  of  the  late  Ruhullah  Khan*  regarding  the  exemption 
of  the  capitation  tax  from  five  Padris  in  number  with  their  dependents,  a  parwanah 
to  the  address  of  late  Shaikh  Muhammad  Sa'id,  the  late  Amln^  oi  the  capitation  tax 
of  that  place,  had  been  written.  Nowadays  the  vakil  (agent)  of  the  Padris 
[has  made]  a  request  that  the  present\4wln  asks  for  a  sanad  [addressed]  to  his  own 
name.  He  [the  vakil]  hopes  that  a  parwanah  to  the  address  of  the  present  and 
future  officers  of  the  capitation  tax  of  that  place  will  be  given.  It  is  therefore 
ordered  that  in  the  matter  of  taking  the  capitation  tax  from  Rator  and  other  Padris, 
whose  names  are  written  in  a  marginal  note,  they  according  to  the  former  order 
should  not  hinder  them  (the  Padris) .  In  this  matter  they  should  take  as  much  care 
as  possible. 

Dated  9th  of  the  month  Jamada-s-sanI,  37th  year  of  the  exalted  accession. 

On  the  Reverse  (Transcript).     (Plate  VI,  Fig.  96). 

f 

•  vj;^««l  fC=J\  ^3.''^      0 

On  the  Reverse  {Translation). 
I.     Abstract  of  parwanah  to  the  name  of  Father  Rator  and  other  priests:  that 
according  to  the  order  of  the  King  they  are  exempted  from  the  capitation 
tax. 


>  Lah  01  lahu,  "  He"  01  "God." 

»  Asad  Khin,  father  of  Zulfiqar  Khin,  was  son-in-law  of  Asaf  Khan  whom  ghah  Jahan  promoted  to  the  office  of  second 
Bakhshi.  In  the  15th  year  of  Aurangzeb's  reign  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  4000  and  after  a  few  years  to  the  office 
of  Vazir.  Having  made  his  submission  to  the  victorious  Bahadar  Shih,  he  was  appointed  Vakii-i-Muflaq,  an  office 
superior  to  Vaz  r,  and  his  son  Ismael  made  Mir  Bakhshi,  but  on  the  accession  of  Farrukljsiyar,  he  was  disgraced,  his 
estates  seized,  and  his  sou  put  to  death.  He  died  in  1716  (Elphinstone,  p.  683,  note  12)  or  according  to  Beale  {Orient. 
Biogr.  Did.,  pp.  79-80)  in  the  year  AD.  1717,  a.h.  1129,  aged  90  lunar  years.  The  Seir-ul-Muta'akhkhirin  calls  him 
"th  last  member  of  that  ancient  nobility  which  had  conferred  so  much  honour  on  the  empire."  Iradat  Khan  says, 
"  for  above  200  years  their  family  had  filled  the  highest  offices  in  the  state." 

i  Zimmi,  one  tolerated  by  the  Muhammadan  law,  on  paying  an  annual  poll-tax  ;  a  Christian :  or  a  Jew. 

♦  Ruhullah  Khin  was  the  Mir  Bakhsh  or  Pay  Master  General  in  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb.  He  died  in  the  Deccan 
in  I  103  A.H. ,  A.D.  1662.     See  Orient.  Biogr.  Diet.,  p.  334. 

6  Amin,  a  supervisor  employed  by  Government  to  examine  and  regulate  the  state  of  the  revenues  of  a  district  in 
India.     It  is  also  a  title  frequently  bestowed  upon  governors  of  cities  or  castles. 
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2.  Five  Padris  in  number  with  their  dependents  :     Padri  Rator,  Padri  Michael, 

Padri  John  Emmanuel,  Padri  Anas,  Padri  Diuk. 

3.  On  the  13th  day  of  the  month  Rajab,  in  the  37th  year  [of  accession]  a  copy 

was  made  in  the  office  of  the  Province. 

4.  On  the  nth  day  of  Jamada-s-sani  in  the  37th  year  it  was  entered  in  the 

government  account  register. 

5.  It  is  according  to  the  orders. 

6.  It  is  according  to  the  register. 

7.  It  has  been  seen. 

No.  IX.     (Plate  VII,  Fig.  loa). 
Transcript. 

^^  1 1*   |^j;lj.«.  /  oiib  jjiiU  i_>^    ^ij-^    tXJ^ii    *^ly    ^»'°    |.^    (^^^  y^    ^"Vi    r''' '' ^-j''?" '^■^'    ^'^"'Iri 

Translation. 
God. 

[Seal  ist]  Asaf-ud-daulah  ',  the  servant  of  Shah  'Alam,  the  king,  the  hero.  First 
year. 

[Seal  2nd]  Khan  Khanan  Bahadur '^  Zafar  Jang',  the  devoted  servant  of  Shah 
'Alam,  the  king,  the  hero  !  First  year. 

The  present  and  future  collectors  of  the  capitation  tax  of  the  permanently  estab- 
lished Province  and  of  the  Capital  should  know  that  at  present  it  has  come  to  our 
holy  and  high  notice  that  in  accordance  with  the  eminent  Muhammadan  law  the 
levying  of  the  capitation  tax  on  mendicants  is  not  lawful.  Five  Padris  and  ten  of 
their  dependents  with  each  have  applied  for  a  sanad  to  be  exempted  from  paying  the 
capitation  tax,  which  has  been  granted.     In  accordance  with  the  exalted  order  it  is 

I  Afaf-ud-daulah  was  son  of  §iuji'-ud-daulah  the  Vazir  of  Gudh.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  succeeded  him  in 
the  Vazirship  early  in  1775.     He  died  in  1797.     Taylor's  Hist,  of  India,  pp.  485,  534. 

'  Oahadur=brave,  a  cavalier,  a  knight.  Bahldur  forms  part  of  the  title  of  honour  conferred  by  the  great  Mughal 
and  other  Eastern  potentates  upon  the  Nawabs  and  other  great  men,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  European  title  of 
Military  Knighthood. 

»  2^afar  J  ang= Victorious  in  battles. 
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therefore  being  written  that  the  above  mentioned  persons  should  not  be  troubled  to 
pay  the  capitation  tax.     In  this  matter  they  should  regard  it  as   an   injunction 
Written  on  the  14th  of  the  holy  Ramazan,  in  the  first  year  of  the  exalted  accession. 

Reverse.     (Plate  VII,  Fig.  10b). 

Translation. 

1.  On  the  17th  of  the  month  Shawwal  ....  a  copy  was  received  in  the  office  of 
the  Vicegerency. 

2.  It  is  according  to  the  register. 

3.  It  has  been  noted. 

Mark  ^ 

No.  X.     (Plate  VII,  Fig.  iia). 
Transcript. 

1 1  rv  »U  ,>«.««  i_^jU  sUob  (.tjU  V  ix»  ^^U.  ^"^^I    f^^  3 

vjl^liJI  ;b  J    jbl  ^.k^l  ^J /a$     ^UjlC  j.^J  ^l^ai  vj;Lyjlj    ilJ     JJk*»;    ^^^|     ^J.i'|     (jiyJ     Uuia.     XjJkil^j^ 

^  9  > 

cula-^J  Jc'-''     '*-*^"'l     ej'>^Vi  Vy     iV'-'i^^  dcLe  /  xLJj  uy,A»L/o     xlilijb  J.y.c   »J     jJ^lJ  vJ:-^;«li■|  JjA.     ^c_(yJLukilj  b 

J^l'^  tf?y<a.v    Jl^  ^  j  j    u;(A.  Jk.*)  ^Y*~!    <^>"    '>-r^?^^*-i    cj;«Aa.    vt)'-'^ 

«^J      ^la^      JUJI   J.AC     _j,aj     JJL*u     ^iJs     -J       i*^*-/*     '^iv'*     '^■^     J**  J     vijlilsiiLi.  j     *JjJ.JI     iwi^el    ^*J     **|^ 

>>  J.  ■*'  .  - 

*  jiilj  jjJlS  Ljt^  j^jJ  jiy^  f^^y* 
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Translaiion. 
Laha.     AUah ' 

Khuld  Makan.* 

Kiuld  Manzil.' 

[Seal.]  Ikljlas  Khan,*  the  servant  of  Muhammad  Shah,  the  king,  the  hero!  1137. 
7th  year.' 

The  present  and  future  collectors  of  the  capitation  tax  of  the  permanently 
established  seat  of  the  empire  and  of  the  capital  should  know  :  that  it  has  now 
reached  our  exalted  and  holy  notice,  according  to  the  statement  laid  before  us  by 
Juhana,  that  the  Padris,  mendicants  of  the  Christian  sect,  who  live  with  their  depen- 
dents, at  Akbarabad  and  in  the  capital,  were  exempted  with  their  dependents  from  the 
system  of  capitation  tax,  in  the  reign  of  the  deceased  monarch  who  ascends  the  steps 
nearest  to  omnipotence  and  resides  in  the  highest  mansion  of  Paradise  in 

accordance  with  the  sanad  [verified]  with  the  seal  of  Asad  Khan,  and  in  the  reign  of 
His  Majesty  according  to  the  parwanah  bearing  the  seals  of  Asaf-ud-daulah 

and  Khan  Khanan;  and  in  the  time  of  the  late  martyr  according  to  the  sanad  [verified] 
with  the  Seal  of  'Abdullah  Khan.  She  [Juliana]  hopes  that  the  capitation  tax  in 
this  blessed  reign  be  also  remitted.     Whereas  in  the  reign  of  His  Majesty  four 

[or]  five  Padris  and  their  dependents  living  at  Akbarabad  were  exempted ,  an  exalted 
order  was  issued  that  according  to  the  custom  of  the  reign  of  His  Majesty 
a  Treasury  sanad  may  be  given ;  therefore  according  to  the  high  and  exalted  order  it 
is  to  be  written  that  the  capitation  tax  from  four  [or]  five  Padris  and  their  dependents 
residing  in  the  said  province  be  considered  exempted.  No  one  should  oppose  them, 
and  care  should  be  taken  in  this  matter.  Written  on  the  21st  of  the  month 
Shawwal '  in  the  7th  year  of  the  exalted  accession. 

On  the  Reverse.     (Plate  VII,  Fig.  116). 

*  ^  •  <^  ^Jyt^  Jy^OA.  AftUw  ^Ja-Ij     V    &i««<  tJU-^    ry-^     r  I     iij^.         I* 

*  -r  -  i-i:'^!  ("I^l  iM\iM  jW»|y*      f 

•  Lahu  Allah.  God.  The  God.  Allah  is  used  by  all  the  nations  that  profess  Muhammadanism,  whatever  language 
they  speak. 

»  Kjfuld  makan  is  the  laqab  of  Muhi-ud-din  Muhammad  Aurangzeb.  The  Mughal  emperors  of  Delhi  are  rarely 
mentioned  by  their  names,  but  their  laqabs :  and  these  names  are  not  written  in  the  body  of  farraans  or  .sanads,  but 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  page  under  the  name  of  '  God.'     Kbuld  makan  means  "  He  whose  place  is  in  paradise." 

«  Kbuld  manzil  is  the  laqdb  of  Qutb-ud-din  Muhammad  Mu'azzim  Shah  'Alam,  also  called  Bahadur  Shah.  It  has 
the  same  meaning  as  UJtuld  makan. 

♦  Ikblas  Khan  was  a  Hindu  of  the  tribe  called  Khattri  of  Lahore.  He  was  well  versed  in  Persian  and  served 
under  the  Emperor  '  Slamgir,"  who  conferred  on  him  the  above  title.  In  the  time  of  Farrukhsiyar  (1715)  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  7000.  He  wrote  the  history  of  that  Emperor  and  called  it  Badshahnama.  See  Beale's  New  Edit.  Orient. 
Biog.  Diet. 

»  Roshan  Ak^tar  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Delhi  by  the  title  of  Muhammad  Siih,  a.d.  1719,  September.  Ziqa'da 
1131  A.H.     (See  Blphinstone's  Hist,  of  India,  p.  691). 

«  Shawwal,  the  tenth  month  amongst  the  Muhammadans. 
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Translation. 

1.  On  the  2ist  day  of  the  month  Shawwal  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  accession  it 
was  entered  in  the  office  of  the  Province. 

2.  On  the  2ist  day  of  the  month  Shawwal  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  King's  reigu 
it  was  entered  in  the  Government  account  register. 

3.  It  is  according  to  the  Order  Book  or  register. 

4.  It  has  been  seen. 

No.  XI.     (Plate  VIII,  Fig.  i2«). 
Transcript. 

y 

ji^  -^js  .i*»;4    Sr^jJ'*  ^j   ^.  j-ip^i^-^  iJjjJl  y^    (_jl»i|  i_,io  i^ia.  [^))U  ]    ^j;U.  J.-I      [  .y;4  ] 
_  >i 

*  ^-^^♦'•i  fi)'^^  "T^l?-^  d<^*^  L/"^V' 

Translation. 
Hu. 

Khuld  Makan— Khuld  ManzU— Wala. 

[Seal]  Asad  Khan,  Salar  Jang,  the  pole-star  (Lord)  of  the  Empire,  the  right 
hand  of  the  State,  the  generalissimo  of  the  army,  the  sincere  friend  and  devoted 
servant  of  Muhammad  Farrukhsiyar,  the  king,  the  hero. 

The  collectors  of  the  capitation  tax  of  the  present  and  future  of  the  permanently 
established  province  Akbarabad  and  of  the  capital  [Shahjahanabad,  Delhi]  should 


Ci>,-<2a. 
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know  ;  that  now  according  to  the  statement  submitted  by  Juliana  to  our  holy  and 
exalted  Eminence,  the  Padris,  dervishes  of  the  Christian  sect,  who  dwell  at 
Akbarabad  and  in  the  imperial  city  with  their  dependents,  were  exempted  from  the 
capitation  tax  in  the  reign  of  the  deceased ,  monarch  who  ascends  the  steps 

nearest  to  Omnipotence  and  resides  in  the  highest  mansion  of  Paradise,  in  accordance 
with  the  sealed  sanad  of  Asad  Khan  and  in  the  reign  of  His  Majesty  according 

to  the  panvanah  sealed  by  Asaf-ud-daulah  and  Khan  Khanan.  She  [Juhana]  hopes 
that  the  [capitation  tax]  in  this  blessed  reign  be  also  remitted.  As  in  the  reign  of  his 
Blessed   Majesty  four  [orj  five  Padris  with  their  dependents  residing  in  the  subah 

Akbarabad  were  exempted,  a  command  has  been  issued  that  according  to  the  custom 
of  His  Blessed  Majesty  a  treasury  sanad  may  be  issued.     For  this  reason  in 

accordance  with  the  most  sublime  command  an  order  is  hereby  written  that  the  four 
or  five  Padris  with  their  dependents  who  are  residents  in  the  aforesaid  subah  should  be 
exempted  from  the  capitation  tax,  and  no  one  should  oppose  them.  In  this  matter 
care  should  be  taken. 

Written  on  the  loth  of  the  month  Ziqa'dah  in  the  sixth  year  of  His  Majesty's 
reign. 

Reverse.     (Plate  VIII,  Fig.  126). 


• 

z 

■  >H*^  ^.y" 

iSJij^jj 

J«  1 

ii«  KjjtSJi  ji  r  1 

^■J^'^- 

• 

c 

•  tiJa  K j^i  jf^'-^  utiliM, 

.  Ji.lj 

•)  (Uuu  Xtixfljj  r» 

^.f^. 

•  L.:>«/l  jli^ 

iy'b" 

•     ^M,     i 

<.^^ii.yc 

Translation. 

1.  On  the  2ist  day  of  Zulqa'dah  in  the  sixth  year  a  copy  was  entered  in  the  office 
of  the  Province  [mark]  ^  i.e.  3. 

2.  On  the  2oth  day  Ziqa'dah  in  the  sixth  year  [of  the  king'  s  reign]  it  was  written 
in  the  government  accoimt  register  [mark]  ^  i.e.  3. 

3.  It  is  according  to  the  office  [register]. 

4.  It  has  been  seen. 

No.  XII.     (Plate  IX,  Fig.  13a). 

This  is  a  farman  of  Shah  'Alam  regarding  the  grant  of  the  village  'Amadalpur  in 
the  Parganah  Palam  in  the  subah  of  Shahjahanabad,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
dervish  Padri  Gregory  in  the  44th  year  of  His  Mayesty'  s  reign.  The  imperial  seal 
of  1 173  A.H.,  A.D,  1759,  is  on  the  right  hand  and  the  tug&ra  of  the  king'  s  name  is  to 
its  left.     The  dedication  is  at  the  top. 

In  1759,  Portugal  broke  up  the  Society  of  Jesus,  seized  its  property,  and  impri- 
soned its  members.  France  did  the  same  in  1764 ;  and  to  prevent  greaterevils,  Clement 
XIV  in  1773  was  forced  to  suppress  the  Society  altogether.  But  though  orders 
change,  the  Church  remains.  In  1780  the  Mughal  Mission  was  entrusted  to  the  bare- 
footed Carmelites  of  Bombay,  who  had  founded  missions  at  Ormuz  in  the  Persian 
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Gulf  in  1603  and  also  at  Tatta  on  the  Indus  in  1615.'  Fr.  Gregorio  arrived  at  Agra  in 
June,  1780,  and  took  charge  of  the  various  missions  in  the  Mughal  empire.^  His  name 
occurs  in  many  important  documents.  He  baptized  the  famous  Begum  Sumroo  of 
Sardhana,  the  relict  of  Walter  Reinhardt,  He  died  at  Delhi  on  September  29th,  1807, 
and  his  grave  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  old  Catholic  cemetery  on  the  Rohtak  Road  at 
that  place.  It  bears  the  following  epitaph  * :  1  r  r  f  *i«  ^^;  ,L.  ^^L  ^  ^^_  j^^^  ^^jb  cw^ 
'  In  memory  of  the  late  priest  Gregory,  29th  September,  1807.' 

No.  XII.     (Plate  IX,  Fig.  13a). 
Transcript. 

e  l^ jU  sUob  ^U  »U  cjIsoo  ^^^Jl  J!^  ^iijly  ^jUy     [  \JL  ] 

f^-^\'^  ^ij^>^  3   ^y^  Ji'^  Jjii^^  ("^Ir*  ;'  J  "^jl  J^  b  cjljjjy  O  /;^J>/«  (^iJ!;-^  ^-J^-^^i  t>j.li>:4  3  I JJU. 

>' 

-^        > 

.    "f        .     .  .      .  .  -         . 

*  ^■^^d'^i  ^i^-^  S^;  )^J^  "-^^j  v,^'*  (^JAsi  ury^'*  e:-i»i/»   (^^--^  ;'  (-/v^  j  Jv^  J^  »J>i^ 

1  Por  the  history  of  the  Carmelite  Mission  in  India  see  Paolino  a  S.  Bartholomaeo  'India  Orient.  Christiana' ,  pp.  46,  47 
—Historia  Generalis  Fratrum  Discalc.  Ord.  B.  Y.  M.  de  Monte  Carmelo,  torn.  I,  p.  361  et  seq.  Romae,  typis  Moncint 
1668,  Item  Etat  prisent,  etc.,  p.  177.     Miilbauer  Geschichten,  p.  344. 

2  Acta  S.C.P.P.,  Vol.  40— 178085— /6«rf.,  Vol.  37,  1782-84,  Indie  Orientali  e  Ciua. 
s  Miles  Irving,  List  of  Inscriptions  in  the  Punjab,  p.  6,  No.  29.     Crecour. 
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Reverse.     (Plate  IX,  Fig.  13c). 

'  .  .-.'.■' 

p^y^l  v.::-Jli-    ^UJI  ijj    ij-ji^  J    ^-J"^!*  J^    \^'iy=-  >>'^**t-^    S:*"^'*  J   t_f;jl''>  ^i^/^*  cy^i  ^IjJ 

sLi  ^1  j*s!i/«  h.J(/«  c_lo.  ^U    ^^ls^xS    jyjl    e:^lic  ^lyl   ixxyy*  ^jli>«    i_vt<i    ^^U^j  (^^aiiiJI/  ^IC«  tiiij 

•  ;'^^^  'V  vjj 
•    If^r  *i«.  Jlc  sIau  ^_j.jli  uUol)  ^_jJJ  ■<5»-l;  v'JV*  *?'l'      [  jV*  ]      " 

(Plate  X,  Fig.  13^). 
•  I  rrr  ^i-  ,»Jt*  sii  ^)U^  xu, ju  jI)  ,j.iu.  ^_^jai  ^«,  ;^i$  *tf_ij    [^  ]    v 

(Plate  X,  Fig.  13/). 

«   jJi   !Sk>^*]  aJbUku,   ^i-|j     I* 

«  J,    »^      f 

(}i^^    igf/P*     irf1«^    ^^l>«    ^U4    (^^    1*1*  *i«-    |,la«Jl      ^^Uvi^^i    I  A  i^JbJ^jJk  iJ;Uj    II 

•  A^j  JJbc  t^\  ^yLm^  yj^  JJi   i\j  {^ji^  ff  <iUL»  *^*J|  ^jjUxit^ii  I  A  .ajyjib  ii;lL;    |  r 

(Plate  X,  Fig,  13^). 
^yi    ^;;J    ;^y    uT^-^^  XcUJI;i/    ^_r"j'^  *^T    "i/-^    A-aJUi.  ,iij   xsti^  >-T-^»-yJ  ^^■'-o  1;^*^    I T 

3I     AS     jL<Tu;^.».»Li  «iHi«J|  ^|J  Aj^-«  ^U  J    ^^^  i.\.fy^    aUc  ^^JjUc     ^^^/«  aXJTj  !{JJu»;y;ij.j  ^yl  Jaiiiu/j>j 
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•  '*^J  ''jy  ;^i^  ijl'i  iltj  J-^yi    <aU«.    i-ij^i  *-aIli.  j^Ijj.^j:^   jyl]  kA.  JSJ    |0 
(Plate  X,  Fig.  i3g). 

(Plate  X,  Fig.  13^). 

Si^    '^\f.    ^ij)J>  jjLJ  ^_j.;jlj  ^'UJJT  ,.l*-;i  *o^j;0;jii^  fwJy-o  «,Ijj^   ^j|j  .j:^^  Jj j  alU.  / ^b^f 

»  .Xi.  ia.,j/Ui,]ll)  .Ij 

j__^Lai  ir*A  *i-  (.Uj  jl,  j*a.  (.lo  iv»»*  c:Ji4  Aj^jjj  |A«)V  i^-*  *j>:hjr^  '^^.  "^fv  A^i^ju  I ri» 


Translation. 


[Dedication]    In  the  name  of  the  most  holy,  high  and  glorious  God. 

[Seal].     He  who  is  victorious. 

[Tughra]     Abu-1  Muzaffar  Jalal-ud-din  Shah  'Alam,  the  king,  the  hero  ! 

In  this  auspicious  time  a  royal  mandate  of  high  dignity  and  proper  to  be  submit- 
ted to  was  promulgated  [to  the  effect]  that  the  village  'Amadalpur  of  the  'Amla 
Parganah,  Haveli  (mansion)  Palam,  in  the  subah  [province]  of  the  capital  Shahjahana- 
bad  should  be  given  as  in'am  al  taragha  to  Father  Gregorio,  a  priest,  and  sons 
[successors],  with  exemption  from  tasdiq,  yaddasht  and  tauflr  according  to  the  entry  in 
the  register.     It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  famous,  prosperous  and  illustrious 
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princes,  the  powerful  ministers,  the  chiefs  of  high  dignity,  noble  rulers,  economical 
commissioners,  officers  of  the  financial  department,  statesmen  of  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom,  fiefholders  and  revenue  collectors  of  the  present  and  future,  should  make 
over  possession  of  the  said  village  in  the  possession  of  the  above-named  dervish ,  as 
hereditary  in  his  familj^  for  good,  and  should  regard  it  as  exempted  from  all  troubles 
of  change  or  alteration,  and  should  not  raise  any  opposition  or  objection  in  regard  to 
any  sort  of  presentation  to  the  governor,  or  magistrate  or  Mal-o-jihat  (revenue  tributes) 
and  other  expenses  like  qanalgia  and  muhassilanah ,  daroghanah,  zabitdnah,  shabkar, 
begar,  dahnlmi,  muqaddami,  sad  dot,  qanungoi  and  should  consider  them  as  exempt 
from  all  fiscal  exactions  and  imperial  demands.  In  this  matter  great  diligence  and 
care  should  be  taken  and  no  new  sanad  should  be  demanded  every  year,  and  none 
should  behave  contrary  to  this  exalted  farman. 

Written  on  the  15th  of  Rajab  of  the  auspicious  year  44  of  the  exalted  accession. 

Reverse. 

1.  On  the  first  day  of  the  month  Ramazan,  in  the  44th  year  of  the  blessed  acces- 
sion, a  copy  was  received  in  the  office  of  Khali^ah  Sharif  ah} 

2.  It  was  affixed. 

3.  [Seal]    He  who  is  victorious. 

The  pupil  of  the  eye  of  royalty,  the  pearl  of  the  crown  of  empire,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Emperor,  the  asylum  of  religion,  Mirza  Muhammad  Akbar  Shah,  the  brave, 
heir-apparent  of  Shah  'Alam,  the  king,  the  hero,  year  1234. 

4.  In  the  writing  of  the  son,  linked  to  the  soul  of  the  august  Emperor  enjoying 
long  life  and  prosperity,  the  powerful,  victorious,  triumphant,  fortunate,  majestic 
lineage  of  the  illustrious  house ;  the  nosegay  of  the  vernal  blossoms  of  the  garden  of 
the  empire  ;  the  architect  of  the  edifices  of  justice  ;  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  magnifi- 
cence ;  the  pupil  of  the  eye  of  felicity  ;  the  whiteness  of  the  forehead  of  the  State  ;  the 
uplifter  of  the  flag  of  victory  ;  the  lion  of  the  forest  of  valour  and  magnanimity  ]  the 
valiant  champion  and  lion-like  in  the  field  of  military  exercises  ;  the  pearl  of  the  crown 
of  the  Empire ;  the  star  of  the  zodiacal  sign  of  felicity  ;  the  protector  of  the  firmly 
established  religion ;  the  circulator  of  the  commands  of  the  prince  of  prophets 
[Muhammad] ;  the  torch  of  eternal  brightness  of  the  government  of  the  world  ;  the 
strengthener  of  the  foundation  of  the  house  of  Timur  ;  the  lamp  of  the  illustrious 
house  of  Sahib  Qiran  [Timur] ;  the  prince  of  the  world  and  men  ;  the  light  of  the 
pupU  of  the  eye  of  the  world  and  of  mortals  ;  the  light  of  the  eye  ;  the  pleasure  of 
the  hearts ;  the  exalted  of  the  powerful  hearts ;  the  exalted  of  the  powerful  high 
dignity  ;  the  chosen  for  the  blessings  of  the  beneficent  king  [God] ;  the  resting  place 
of  the  favourable  splendours  of  the  Holy  God  ;  the  eminent  Mirza  Muhammad  Akbar 
Shah,  heir  apparent,  the  hero  ! 

5.  [Seal]  Rajah  Mahtab  Rai,  the  faithful  servant  of  Shah  'Alam,  the  king,  the 
hero  !  1202  year  20. 

•  The  principal  court  of  exchequer,  where  all  matters  touching  the  revenue  of  land  held  immediately  from  Govern- 
meut  are  transacted. 
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6.  Recorded  on  the  i8th  of  the  month  Sha'ban-ul-mu'a?zam  in  the  44th  year  of 
the  Emperor's  accession. 

7.  [Seal.]  Rai  Kanwar  Sain,  the  houseborn  (slave)  of  King  Shah  'Alam,  the 
hero  !  year  1233. 

8.  Read  on  the  21st  Sha'ban-ul-mu'azzam  in  the  44th  year  of  the  eminent  acces- 
sion. 

9.  On  the  2ist  of  the  month  Sha'ban-ul-mu'azzam,  in  the  44th  year  of  the  Em- 
peror's reign,  a  copy  was  entered  in  Head-revenue  (or  Financial)  office  of  the  protected 
dominions.     With  the  vakil  of  the  above  mentioned. 

10.  Was  entered  in  the  account  register. 

11.  On  the  day  18th  of  the  month  Sha'ban-ul-mu'azzam,  in  the  44th  year  of  the 
exalted  accession,  corresponding  with  the  1216th  year  of  the  Hijri,  4th  day  of  the 
month  Dai,  a  copy  was  received  in  the  office  for  keeping  description-rolls.  With 
Sajanand  as  Vakil. 

12.  On  the  i8th  day  of  the  month  Sha'ban-ul-mu'azzam  in  the  44th  year  of  the 
Emperor's  reign,  a  copy  was  received  in  the  office  of  the  Examiner  of  the  important 
charity  lands. 

13.  As  allotted  in  the  detailed  li.st  according  to  the  register  kept  in  the  office  of 
the  Khallsah  Sharif  ah  as  follows  : — The  petition  presented  by  Father  Gregory,  dervish, 
adorned  with  the  royal  signature,  was  received  in  the  office  to  this  effect :  that 
mauza  'Amadalpur  in  the  parganahs  Haweli  and  Palam  situated  in  the  subah  of  the 
capital  Shahjahanabad,  which  since  many  years  lies  waste,  without  cultivation  and 
brings  in  very  little  revenue.  Shah  Nizam-ud-din  has  made  it  over  to  the  dervish 
for  the  expenses  of  a  church  and  widows.  The  applicant  is  expectant  of  the  royal 
generosity  and  beneficence,  and  that  the  aforesaid  mauza'  by  way  of  permanent  estate 
may  be  confirmed  to  the  faqir,  the  applicant,  and  the  order  adorned  with  the  royal 
signature  should  be  issued  to  the  name  of  the  accountants  of  the  office  of  Khallsah 
Sharlfah,  that  they  may  hand  over  the  accounts'  register  to  the  office  of  Daru-l-inshd 
(patent  office)  for  the  preparation  of  the  royal  and  exalted  order  in  accordance  with 
the  attested  memo. 

Written  on  the  29th  Jamada-s-sani,  in  the  44th  year  of  the  accession. 

14.  Note.  Autograph  order  of  the  Prince  of  the  Universe,  the  heroic,  heir- 
apparent  :  according  to  the  autograph  order  of  the  Emperor  let  them  give  effect  to 
the  grant. 

15.  The  controllers  of  the  Khallsah  Sharlfah  should  prepare  and  forward  a  copy 
of  the  imperial  order. 

16.  According  to  the  writing  of  the  office  Khallsah  Sharlfah  a  royal  mandate  was 
written. 

17.  Was  entered  in  the  journal  of  daily  transactions,  on  the  ist  of  Rajab,  44th 
year.  On  the  17th  of  the  month  Sha'ban  in  the  above  year  it  was  entered  as  affirmed 
together  with  the  change  made  by  Sajanand  the  Vakil  of  the  eminent  office  [Emperor's 
office]. 
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i8.  On  the  first  of  Ramazan,  44th  year  of  the  King's  reign,  a  copy  reached  the 
Revenue  oflBce  of  the  protected  kingdom. 

19.  The  note  of  the  office  is  this  :  that  mauza  'Amadalpur  in  the  Parganah 
Palam  Sarkar,  in  the  Government's  subah  of  the  capital  of  Shahjahanabad,  has  been 
entered  in  the  office  of  Khalisah  Sharifah  to  be  under  the  officer  in  charge  of  Parga- 
nahs  HaweH  and  Palam.  The  state  of  the  lands  and  measurements  of  the  said 
village  according  to  the  writing  of  the  Qanungos  are  fully  described  below  for  being 
handed  over  to  the  office  of  Daru-l-ingj^a,  the  account-book  of  the  above  mentioned 
village  (which  had  been)  granted  as  a  permanent  estate  to  Padri  Gregory,  dervish. 
The  parcha  of  order. 

1360  Bigahs. 

537  Bigahs  salt-impregnated  ground  deducted. 
1897  Bigahs  without  payment. 

17,000  dam.  Total  revenue  of  the  year  1208  Fasli  Rs.  50.  Village  cesses  and 
extra  charges  and  land  comprised  in  imlak  gardens  according  to  the  ancient  custom. 

20.  Ordered  to  be  entered. 

Nos.  XIII  AND  XIV.     (Plates  XI  and  XII). 

Finally  I  must  mention  *a  document  of  Shah  'Alam,'  which  according  to  Mr. 
Fanthome '  shows  that  a  pension  had  been  allowed  to  Catholic  priests  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  Queen  Mary,  Akbar's  Christian  wife.  Whether  Akbar  had  a  Christian 
wife  is  a  question  which  has  been  warmly  debated. 

Mr.  Frederic  Fanthome,  in  his  '  Reminiscences  of  Agra  ' ,  2nd  edition,  1895,  main- 
tains stoutly  that  he  had.  Her  name  he  says  was  Mary  and  he  would  identify  her 
with  "the  beautiful  wife  of  Abdul  Wassi",^  probably  a  corruption  of  '  Abdul  Massi' 
(Massi  signifies  Messiah) ;  because,  as  he  says  '  it  is  a  fact  established  by  inscriptions 
on  graves  in  the  Cathohc  cemetery  at  Agra,  that  during  the  Mughal  reign  Christians 
bore  Muhammadan  names  and  titles,  and  I  conceive  Abdul  Wassi '  or  Massi  was  a 
Christian.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  "  the  beautiful  wife 
of  Abdul  Wassi ' '  was  no  other  than  Mary  herself.*  Fanthome  moreover  supports 
his  statement  by  saying  that  "when  [in  1580J  Catholic  priests  came  at  Akbar's 
invitation,  they  used  one  of  the  rooms  of  Mary's  kothi  as  a  chapel  "  at  Fatehpur  ^; 
and  that "  the  captives  taken  away  by  Aqua  viva  in  1583  were  Mary's  slaves."  '^  He  also 
says  that  "  the  Catholic  priests,  who  visited  Akbar's  court,  mention  Mary  as  one  of 
wives  of  the  Emperor.  And  to  crown  all,  I  have  seen  an  original  document,  bearing 
the  seal  and  signature  of  Shah  'Alam,  which  shows  that  a  pension  had  been  allowed 
to  Catholic  priests  on  the  recommendation  of  the  said  queen  Mary.  The  document 
has  the  name  Mariam  (Mary),  not  Mariam-uz-Zamani,  nor  Mariam  Makani.'  "  ^ 

Ismael  Gracias  in  his  '  Uma  Dona  Portugueza  na  Corte  da  Gra5  Mogol '  '  and 


I  Frederic  Fanthome,  Reminiscences  of  Agra,  Calcutta,  Thacker  &  Co.  1894. 

«  Blocbmann's  Am,  VoL  I,  p.  309.  3  Fanthome,  p.  7.  ♦  Ibid.  p.  7. 

'  Ibid.  pp.  12-13  &  23.  '  Ihid.  p.  26.  1  Ibid.  p.  6. 

*  Kova  Goa,  imprensa  nacional,  1907. 
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Mr.  C.  A.  Kincaid  in  '  The  Tale  of  the  Tulsi  Plant  "  improve  upon  the  story,  and  the 
latter  tells  us  that  Mr.  Gracias  has  with  great  acuteness  and  research  been  able  to 
trace  Mary's  origin. 

They  both  estabUsh  the  historical  facts  that  Akbar  in  1572  after  a  bloodless  cam- 
paign ended  the  Gujarat  Kingdom,  and  that  in  1581  a  detachment  of  the  Mughal 
army  attacked  the  Portuguese  territories  of  Bassein  and  Damaun,  but  was  driven  off 
by  the  Governor  Martini  Affonso  de  Mello.'  This  repulse  would,  as  in  other  cases, 
have  been  followed  by  an  attack  in  force  which  would  surely  have  succeeded 
had  the  Emperor  not  been  stopped  by  something  more  terrible  in  his  eyes  than  the 
Portuguese  cannon  and  more  persuasive  than  the  lips  of  their  ambassadors— the 
frowns  and  tears  of  a  lyUsitanian  I^ady. 

Instead  of  war  he  made  a  treaty^  and  sent  envoys  of  congratulation  to  the  new 
Portuguese  king,  Phihp  II,  of  Castile.* 

"Who  was  this  lady,"  asks  Mr.  Kincaid,  "who  did  such  signal  service  to 
her  country  ?  She  has  hitherto  been  styled  Maria  Makany,  Akbar'  s  Christian  wife, 
whose  tomb  is  still  visible  at  Fatehpur  Sikri.  But  Mr.  Gracias  with  great  acuteness 
and  research  thus  traces  her  origin.  In  the  reign  of  King  John  III  there  was  founded 
at  Lisbon  a  home  for  orphan  girls  of  good  family.  When  these  girls  reached 
woman'  s  estate  they  were  shipped  off  to  the  various  Portuguese  colonies  to  make 
wives  for  the  officials  and  settlers.^  The  ladies  did  not,  however,  always  reach  their 
destination  but,  like  the  Moorish  king'  s  bride  in  Boccaccio,  sometimes  fell  into 
wrong  hands.  One  of  them  was  rescued  from  a  wreck  to  become  queen  of  the 
Maldives.*^  Another,  Mary  Mascarenhas,  captured  with  her  sister  by  the  Dutch, 
was  brought  to  Surat  and  thence  sold  at  the  Mughal  court, ^  where  she  became  one  of 
Akbar'  s  queens,  and  is  known  to  history  under  the  Musalman  corruption  of  her 
name  Maria  Makany."  '  - 

"Her  sister's  fate  was,  if  possible,  more  romantic  still.  In  1560  Prince  Jean 
Philippe  Bourbon,  a  cadet  of  the  house  of  Navarre,  fled  from  France  as  a  result  of  a 
fatal  duel,  and  making  his  way  from  Madras  to  Delhi  applied  to  enter  Akbar'  s 
service.  He  was  received  with  great  distinction,  given  the  title  of  Nawab,  appointed 
governor  of  the  royal  harem,  and  wedded  to  Juliana  Mascarenhas,  Maria's  sister."  " 

1  The  Tale  of  the  Tulsi  Plant  and  other  studies  by  C.  A.  Kincaid,  Bombay,  1908,  pp.  96-105. 

2  See  Ism.  Gracias,  op.  cit.,  p.  39 — Ant.  Franc.  Moniz  Noticias  e  documentos  para  a  Hislofia  de  Damao,  I,  59-63.  See 
also  P.  M.  Danvers,  The  Portuguese  in  India,  II,  42-43. 

3  J.  Campbell,  Thana,  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIII,  Part,  ii,  453,  says  that  this  treaty  was  concluded  "  partly  by  the 
good  offices  of  a  Portuguese  lady  who  was  an  inmate  of  Akbar'  s  household. " 

*  See  B.  D.  Maclagan,  op.  cit.,  p.  54;  and  Mr.  Rehatsek  in  the  Indian  Antiquary,  April  1887,  p.  137. 

'  Ism.  Gracias,  op.  cit.,  p.  46. 

9  Ibid., — Victor  Ribeiro,  Historia  da  beneficencia  publica  em  Portugal  no  Instituto  de  Coimbra,  L,  517  and  518. 
"  Uma  foitao  feliz  que  chegou  a  ser  rainha,  casando  com  um  rei  das  Maldivas." 

^  Ism.  Gracias  says  op.  cit.,  p.  47,  '  Nao  e  egualmente  improvavel  que,  chegaudo  a  Goa,  a  donzella,  de  que  fallamos, 
tivesse  ido,  per  qualquer  circumstancia,  a  Surrate,  Agra  ou  Delhi." 

8  Ism.  Gracias,  op.  cit.,  pp.  47,  48,  "  Quanto  ao  nome,  Maria  Makany  nao  poderia  ter  sido  a  corruptela  Mahome- 
tana  per  exemplo,  de  Maria  Mascarenhas,  como  Parmatiun  ou  Redif  foi  de  Rodolfo  ? 

c  See  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Indian  Branch  of  the  Bourbon  Family,  together  with  a  genealogical  table  from  the 
time  that  the  founder  John  Philip  Bourbon  landed  in  India,  by  Col.  W.  Kincaid,  PoUtical  Agent  in  Bhopal,  1883. 
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Such  is  the  story  of  Akbar's  Christian  wife  as  told  by  Fanthome,  Gracias  and 
Mr.  C.  A.  Kincaid.  But  other  serious  writers  ridicule  this  idea  and  argue  that 
Mariyam  or  Mary  the  supposed  Christian  wife  of  Akbar  who  enjoyed  the  title 
of  Maryam-uz-zamani,  or  'the  Mariyam  Makani '  or  'the  Mary  of  the  age,'  was 
really  the  daughter  of  a  Hindu  Raja.  "  Akbar's  mother  was  known  by  a  similar  title, 
Mariyam  Makani,  and  there  isnomorereasonforbelieving  Akbar's  queen,  who  bore  the 
court  title  of  Mariyam  uz  zamani,  to  have  been  a  Christian,  than  there  is  for  beHeving 
in  the  Christianity  of  his  mother.  In  short  Akbar's  Christian  queen  seems  to  be 
the  creature  of  imagination  of  guides  greedy  for  bakhshish  ".  "  The  Roman  Catholic 
priests,"  they  also  say,  "  insist  on  believing  in  her  existence,  and  their  congregation 
of  course  are  of  the  same  opinion."  ' 

This  latter  statement  does  not  prove  anything  against  Mr.  Fanthome' s  authori- 
ties quoted  above ;  nor  does  it  in  any  way  do  away  with  the  local  tradition  that 
Akbar  had  a  Christian  wife,  whatever  her  name  might  have  been.  It  is  also  wrong 
to  state  that  the  Catholic  priests  insist  on  believing  in  her  existence,  simply 
because  Fanthome  (p.  16)  mentions  this  tradition,  and  the  Bishop  and  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  Agra  writing  in  1832  to  the  traveller  Dr.  Wolff  also  alluded  to  it,  saying 
that  the  Jesuits  first  gained  Akbar's  favour  '  per  impegno  di  una  certa  Signora 
Giuliana  di  Goa  che  come  Dottoressasi  trovava  nel  seraglio  del  sudditto  Imperatore.'  ^ 

But  let  us  now  carefully  examine  Mr.  Fanthome's  authorities  and  weigh  their 
worth.  It  is  clear  from  the  annual  letters  of  the  Society  that  the  Jesuits  at  Fatehpur 
Sikri  used  a  room  of  their  own  house  as  a  chapel,  and  that  their  dwelling  was  near 
to  Akbar's  quarter.*  They  seem  also  to  imply  that  they  had  eventually  built  a 
small  chapel,  which  is  perhaps  the  small  building  with  a  thatched  roof  near  Mariyam 's 
kothi;  but  they  do  not  in  the  least  tell  us,  as  Mr.  Fanthome  so  categorically  and 
absolutely  states,  that  "they  used  one  of  the  rooms  of  Mary's  kothi  as  a  chapel 
at  Fatehpur  "  ;  nor  do  they  mention,  as  far  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  any  Christian 
wife  of  Akbar,*  and  the  Christian  captives  taken  away  by  Fr.  Aquaviva  in  1583  were 
not  the  Christian  queen  Mary's  slaves,  but  those  of  Begum  Hamidah  Banu,  the 
mother  of  Akbar,  Mariyam  Makani.' 

I  See  The  Pioneer,  July  12th,  1895 ;  and  The  Moghul  Architecture  of  Fateljipiir  Sikri,  by  E.  VV.  Smith,  Architectural 
Surveyor,  N.W.P.  and  Oudh. 

*  See  Wol0's  Researches  and  Travels,  1835. 

«  Francis  Goldie,  S.J.,  '  The  First  Christian  Mission  to  the  Great  Mogul,'  Dublin,  1897,  pp.  68-69,  says :  '  He  [Akbar] 
bade  the  Fathers  to  leave  the  public  inn  and  take  their  abode  within  the  vast  enclosure  of  his  palace.  The  Fathers 
fitted  up  a  chapel  in  their  new  quarters  as  handsomely  as  they  could  and  placed  over  the  altar  a  copy  of  the  Madonna  of 
St.  Luke,  etc.';  and  E.  D.  Maclagan,  op.  cit.,  p.  50 :  "  He  [Akbar]  also  removed  the  Fathers  from  their  noisy  house  in 
the  city  and  gave  them  accommodation  in  the  palace,  where  they  built  a  small  chapel." 

♦  Goldie,  op.  cit.,  p.  69,  note  1  :  "  Colonel  Cole,  Akbars'  Folly,  May,  1897,  marks  in  his  plan  of  Fatehpiir  Sikri,  the 
house  of  Miriam  which  tradition  assigns  to  a  Portuguese  wife  of  Akbar.  No  such  person  is  mentioned  by  contemporary 
European  historians."  E.  D.  Maclagan,  op.  cit.,  p.  53,  note  i  :  The  Jesuit  records  "  make  no  mention,  .so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  of  any  Christian  wife  of  Akbar's." 

»  Goldie,  op.  cit.,  pp.  105-6:  "  The  Bcgam,  Hamidah  Banu,  the  mother  of  Akbar,  had  in  her  household,  among  her 
other  slaves  a  Russian  from  Moscow,  with  his  Polish  wife  and  their  two  children,  whose  faith  and  morals  alike  were  in  the 
gravest  peril.  These  four  he  (Aquaviva)  begged  to  be  allowed  to  take  with  him  to  (ioa.  The  Begam,  who  was  no  friend 
of  the  Farangi  and  infidel  Padres,  was  most  unwilling  to  give  up  these  slaves,  specially  prized,  no  doubt,  because 
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The  farman  of  Shah  Alatn  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Fanthome  grants  verily  a  handsome 
annual  allowance  to  Fr.  Wendell,  but  it  does  not  mention  such  a  thing  as  '  by  the 
recommendation  of  the  said  queen.'  Mr.  Fanthome  misread  the  words  ^jj'jl '  az  qadim ' 
for  ^iy>)\  'Az  Mariyam'  which  are  however  found  in  another  farman  of  Shah  'Alam 
relating  to  the  Agra  cemetery.^ 

The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Gracias  as  to  the  possible  origin  of  the  two  sisters  Maria 
and  Juliana  Mascarenhas,  who  on  their  way  to  Goa  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Dutch 
and  sold  at  Surat  (an  hypothesis  of  which  Mr.  Kincaid  makes  a  certainty),  is 
very  acute  indeed.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  would  prove  how  they  could  have 
come  to  Akbar's  court,  a  point  which  remained  unexplained  before,  but  it  does  not 
in  the  least  prove  that  Maria  became  Akbar's  Christian  wife  and  that  Juliana  was 
married  to  John  Philip  Bourbon.  This  according  to  Mr.  Kincaid  took  place  before 
1581.'^  Now  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  was  not  the  Dutch,  who  took  them  prisoners, 
because  the  first  Dutchman  to  double  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  Cornelius  Hout- 
mann,  who  only  on  June  ist,  1596,  reached  Sumatra  and  Bantam,  a  Portuguese  factory 
in  Java,  and  the  Dutch  East  Indian  Company  was  not  founded  till  1602.^  We  should 
feel  very  much  inclined  after  this  to  discard  completely  the  local  tradition  and  look 
upon  Akbar's  Christian  wife  as  a  myth,  if  there  was  no  contemporary  evidence  to 
uphold  it,  and  this  from  an  impartial  Muhammadan  writer.  Blochmann  in  his 
additional  notes  to  the  Atn  (vol.  i,  p.  618)  on  the  authority  of  Sayyid  Ahmad's 
Tuzuk-i-Jahangirl  (p.  324)  states  that  among  Akbar's  wives  there  was  '  an  Armenian 
woman';  and  Keene  {Sketch  of  the  History  of  Hindustan)  says:  "  Akbar  subse^ 
quently  married  at  least  two  other  foreign  ladies,  an  Armenian  and  a  princess 
of  Marwar.  Preserving  unmolested  in  the  palace  their  chapels  and  their  chaplains, 
these  ladies  would  necessarily  have  their  share  in  promoting  the  cathoUcity  of  the 
Emperor's  mind  and  predisposing  him  to  regard  with  favour  Hindus  and  Christians.  " 

Who  was  this  Armenian  lady  ?  What  was  her  name  ?  I  cannot  tell,  but  what 
I  know  for  certain  from  the  unpublished  annual  letters  of  the  Jesuits,*  who  were  at 
that  time,  or  a  little  later,  at  the  Mughal  court,  is,  that  there  was  a  certain  lady 
Juliana,  daughter  of  an  Armenian  merchant  named  Khwajah  AbduUahi,  high  in 
favour  with  Akbar;  possibly  Akbar's  ambassador  to  Goa  in  1579.  This  lady  Juliana 
was  married  to  another  Armenian  by  name  Mirza  Scanderus  [Iskandar]  native  of 
Aleppo  and  of  a  noble  family.  From  them  were  born  [about  1596  ?  ]  Mirza  Zu'l  Qarnayn 
a  name  given  him  by  Akbar  as  a  special  favour ;  and  one  year  later  [hum  anno]  Mirza 


brought  from  afar.     But  Akbar  would  refuse  nothing  to  Blessed  Rudolf,  and  so,  upon  his  departure,  the  Father  carried 
them  off  in  triumph." 

1  Mr.  Fanthome  is  no  authority  011  the  reading  of  these  farmans :  he  misread  them  and  misunderstood  them.  For 
instance:  Fanthome,  Reminiscences,  p.  29,  translates  the  Farman  of  Akbar  (I  above)  as  follows:  "It  has  been 
represented  to  us  that  the  Reverend  Fathers  are  desirous  of  erecting  in  the  city  [of  Agra]  a  house  for  divine  worship- 
We  accordingly  issue  this  our  imperial  Farman"  etc.,  and  on  page  65  he  says  that  the  old  cemetery  at  Agra,  the  ground 
for  which  was  granted  by  Akbar  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  of  our  I,ord,  during  the  incumbency  of  one 
Father  Joseph,  or  '  Yusuf , '  and  his  coadjutors  as  mentioned  in  the  grant.     Compare  Farmans  II  and  V  above. 

2  C.  A.  Kincaid,  Tulsi  Plant. 

3  Meadows  Taylor,  Manual  of  the  History  of  India,  pp.  283,  286.     W.  W.  Hunter,  Indian  Empire,  p.  361. 
■*  Goana  Historia,  1600-1624  (Goa  33)  I^ett.  Ann.  maii.  1628,  p.  671. 
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Scanderiis.  Juliana,  the  mother,  died  at  the  birth  of  this  latter  and  Akbar  took 
both  boys,  had  them  tended  and  brought  up  in  his  seraglio  by  a  certain  Rdnl  who 
was  childless.  Unfortunately  the  Jesuit  records  do  not  mention  the  Rani'  s  name, 
nor  do  they  state  that  she  was  a  Christian. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Bourbon  and  Zu'l  Qarnayn  stories  have  been  mixed  up.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  Colonel  Kincaid,  in  saying  that  Juliana,  wife  of  Bourbon,  was 
also  a  lady  doctor,  is  mixing  up  two  persons,  the  I,ady  Juliana,  sister  of  Mariyam, 
the  supposed  Christian  wife  of  Akbar,  and  the  lyady  Juliana  Dias  da  Costa. 

No.  XIII.     (Plate  XI,  Fig.  14a). 
Transcript. 
J 
•  ^jli  sLijO  ^j^  UkUl  ,^i^iy   *J;-^I   ;^'l  jj    ^Jli»-    i-^l.e   ^jt^    ^jli.   v_is>.j    Ij^     [  j^i  ] 

«    I  I  AV  *i-.  JLc  sLi 

I  I  A I  jJlm.    [^j  J^  i^ji.  ^U3  JL,  vj>^  ]  /  (_^^U  Jiij  ^;Jb  [  |.^b  ^^^ji/  ^y  ^j^^  '«_  I^J  ] 

•  /<j.i>l,j  4j/*J'*  >^V^  J.«.»j  ^^k^*j!  ^;..v«s.  (uLuiJlJ  jj^w/cjil)  y^l^iJ 

Translation. 

The  comptrollers,  present  and  future,  of  the  important  affairs  of  Subah  Akbar- 
abad,  should  know,  that  for  the  expenses  of  the  European  of  exalted  name,  Father 
Wendel  Sahib,  villages  [have  been  granted,  and]  in  return  has  been  fixed  a  sum  of 
rupees  two  thousand  four  hundred  in  lieu  of  revenue  for  the  whole  year  [to  be  paid] 
at  the  spring  harvest  of  1181.  The  villages  noted  below  should  be  left  in  the 
possession  of  the  agents  on  payment  of  the  above  sum.  In  doing  so  let  there  be  no 
delay  or  negligence.  Let  them  always  give  help  and  assistance  in  all  affairs,  and  let 
them  demand  no  fresh  sanad  every  year.  In  this  matter  they  should  be  careful  to 
comply  with  the  directions  given  above.     This  is  imperative. 

Dated  gtli  of  the  month  Zi  Hajj,  the  15th  year  of  the  accession. 

On  the  /Reverse  (Transcript).     (Plate  XI,  Fig.  14b). 

*  C^Xm.)  J\yJ>i  jXijJ  ^Sj   i]j  ij^y^     I  C    ii*-  ias^  j_5"J    I  ♦   *^>i  :^p->.         I 
f 
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•  'H-;  c''^^  ^^'^  J^^  'Ij  L/'r'^   ' "  '^^"-  *=F^^  LjT"^  '  t*  f^'^J-^f'  fiJ^.     ° 

Ow  the  Reverse  (Translation). 

On  the  loth  day  of  Zi  Hajj  in  the  15th  year  of  the  august  accession,  a  copy  was 
received  in  the  office  of  the  Diwan.     ; 

On  the  loth  day  of  the  month  Zi  Hajj  in  the  15th  year  of  the  august  accession, 
it  was  entered  in  the  Government  account  register. 

On  the  15th  of  Zi  Hajj  in  the  15th  year  of  the  august  accession,  a  copy  reached 
the  Trust  Oifice. 

On  the  14th  day  of  Zi  Hajj,  15th  year  of  the  august  accession,  a  copy  reached 
the  office  of  the  darogliah. 

On  the  14th  day  of  Zi  Hajj,  15th  year  of  the  august  accession,  a  copy  reached 
the  IntelHgence  Office. 

Bhogipura,  one  village. 

On  the  14th  day  of  the  month  Zi  Hajj,  in  the  15th  year  of  the  august  accession, 
a  copy  reached  the  Head  Revenue  Office.  , 

They  should  write  an  abstract. 

No.  XIV.     (Plate  XII,  Fig.  15a). 
Transcript. 

sIaujIj  ^jjj    tJIia-  \-^^  jd\i   vsjU.    (3»i  |Ljj/«    aIjjJI  ,UaJ|  _ji   t_^l«J|  (__j.i<^    |o  ^i-'     [^v'*  ] 

»    I  I  AA  *JL«.  Jl*  xtvi  ^_j.jli 

J  /  ,  I  ..  . 

a.i;lJ>f  Ij    «jJI^U>«    k-Jr-oij    ts/»^^'  ^-^'-*-  ';;^'^'*  '^^^^^Z  *^  '^i'^  '^^  !iJ,*i^|Ji'  1^  |Jl)  jl^^jl    Vi''*  '^^^ 

Jllj  ^^yU^  1 1  AJu-  J/l  {iJ;  ^ii   II   fAJ;^,  ^i/H  /-y^ 
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Translation. 

God. 

The  comptrollers  of  the  important  affairs  of  the  present  and  future  of  the  village 
Lasbkarpur,  Ta'alluqa  Mandoi  Ahan,  suburb  of  the  permanent  capital  Akbarabad, 
should  know  that  two  pieces  of  land  for  garden  and  cemetery  for  the  Europeans,  have 
been  for  long  in  the  name  of  Father  Wendell '  and  he  has  always  been  in  possession 
and  enjoyment  of  the  same.  At  this  time  they  are  granted  to  him  also  by  Govern- 
ment. It  behoves  that  the  above  mentioned  gardens  according  to  the  entry  in  the 
register  should  be  left  in  his  possession  and  in  no  way  should  they  [comptrollers] 
molest  or  trouble  him,  and  in  all  these  matters  should  be  rendering  assistance  and 
help.  In  this  matter  great  stress  and  care  should  be  given  according  to  the  pre- 
scribed order.  Written  on  the  nth  day  of  the  month  of  Rabbi-ul-awwal,  i6th  year 
of  the  Emperor's  accession. 

On  the  Reverse  {Transcript).     (Plate  XII,  Fig.  156). 
>— ^  Jjt|  t^ij^yi  clj  *jii»»  jJ  ^31^  /  *^ '  C**^  i»i»iu,jj  ^y  jAJj  ^_j-;J'j  c^^  ^-r^y^'-  u/*"*  '-Lr*^      ' 

9 

t 
•  ^  \jB^  tS}^  Ji.|j  II;  ,^jV    n  ^i*  JjSl  v.T'i^?'   1 1*  c*"^;^?'  «?i)^      *< 

•  He  came  out  to  India  in  1751,  and  was  at  the  College  of  Diu  in  1756.  We  meet  him  again  in  1764,  when  he  drew 
up  a  map  representing  the  strategical  position  of  the  English  and  Mughal  armies.  (See  Pr.  S.  Noti's  Das  FiXrsUnthum  Sar- 
dhana,  Freiburg.  Herder,  1906,  p.  25).  He  was  at  Agra  in  1769  and  restored  the  old  church  with  the  assistance  of  Sombre, 
as  an  inscription  shows.  Major  James  Rennell  had  been  presented  with  a  map  and  a  MS.  memoir  on  the  land  of  the 
Rajputs  and  other  Provinces  to  the  S.W.  of  Agra,  both  drawn  up  in  1779  by  P.  Wendle  (sic).  "  They  have  been  very 
naeful  to  me,"  he  says  "  in  the  geographical  description  of  the  great  map  "  (James  Rennell,  Description  historique  et  geogra- 
phique  dt  I'Indotlan.  Paris,  Poign^e,  1800,  Vol.  i,  pp.  xxi-xxii).  He  died  at  Lucknow  on  the  29th  of  March,  1803,  and 
was  buried  at  Agra  in  the  graveyard  at  the  back  of  the  old  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral.  He  was  the  last  representative  in 
North  India  of  the  suppressed  Society  of  Jesus.  C/r.  H.  Hosten,  Jesuit  Missionaries  in  Northern  India,  pp.  41-42  ;  E.  A.  H. 
Blunt,  Christian  Tombs,  etc.,  p.  53. 
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Translation. 

T.  The  grant  according  to  the  petition  of  Father  Wendell,  adorned  with  the 
imperial  signature,  is  allotted  in  the  detailed  hst  as  follows  :  Two  pieces  of  garden 
and  cemetery,  the  property  of  the  Farang  (Europeans),  is  their  property,  and  is 
situated  in  the  village  of  Laslikarpur  in  the  suburb  of  the  district  of  the  permanent 
capital  Akbarabad,  Ta'alluqa  Mandoi  Ahan.  The  purport  of  the  imperial  signature 
is  :  that  the  parwanah  of  free  grant  should  be  written.  The  garden  of  the  cemetery 
with  four  stone  built  walls,  and  land  in  and  outside  a  piece  of  land  2|  bighas. 

The  cemetery,  four  walls,  and  well  with  land  in  and  outside.  The  plot  measur- 
ing 8  bighas. 

2.  On  the  i2th  day  of  the  month  Jamadi-ul-awwal  in  the  i6th  year  of  the 
august  accession,  a  copy  was  received  in  the  office  of  the  Diwan. 

3.  On  the  13th  Rabr-ul-awwal,  i6thyearof  the  august  accession,  it  was  entered 
in  the  Government  Account  Register. 

4.  On  the  13th  of  the  month  Jamadi-ul-awwal,  i6th  year  of  the  august  accession, 
a  copy  was  received  in  the  Trust  Office. 

5.  On  the  13th  Jamadi-ul-awwal,  i6th  year  of  the  august  accession,  a  copy  was 
received  in  the  office  of  the  daroghah. 

6.  On  the  14th  Jamadi-ul-awwal,  in  the  i6th  year  of  the  august  accession,  it  was 
entered  in  the  special  account  register. 

7.  On  the  13th  of  the  month  Jamadi-ul-awwal  in  the  i6th  year  of  the  august 
accession  a  copy  was  received  in  the  Head  (Revenue)  office. 

8.  On  the  i8th  of  the  month  Jamadi-ul-awwal  in  the  i6th  year  of  the  august 
accession,  a  copy  reached  the  Intelligence  office. 

The  Results  of  the  Jesuit  Mission  in  the  Mughal  Empire. 

The  results  achieved  by  the  Jesuit  Mission  in  the  Mughal  Empire  have  been 
variously  estimated,  belittled  by  many,  overrated  by  others.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
fact  is,  that  the  Jesuit  Missions  prospered  and  increased  in  popularity  during  the 
benign  reigns  of  Akbar  and  Jahangir  and  that  a  considerable  congregation  gathered 
around  the  churches  at  Agra  and  I^ahore.'  In  due  course  of  time  they  extended  their 
activity  far  beyond  Lahore  and  Agra,  which  latter  station  always  remained  the  central 
point  of  the  Mission,  establishing  missions  at  Surat,  Ahmadabad,  Patna,  Ladak,  Chap- 
rang,  Manor,  Nepal,  Srinagar,  Delhi,  Marwar,  Quetta  and  Kabul.'  With  Shah  Jahan, 
however,  who  was  a  strict  Muhammadan,  a  new  era  arose;  the  principal  support  was 
entirely  withdrawn  ;  the  Lahore  and  Agra  churches  were  either  destroyed  or  greatly 
impaired ' ;  the  making  of  converts  from  Muhammadanism  was  strictly  prohibited,* 


1  E.  D.  Maclagan,  op.  cit.,  J.A.S.B.  1896,  p.  65. 

«  L.  Carrez,  Atlas  Geograph.  Soc.  les.,  Paris,  1900.    S.  Noti,  S.J.,  Joseph  Tieffentaller,  S.J.,  A  forgotten  geographer  of 
India,  1906,  p.  8.     Reprinted  from  '  East  and  West.' 

i  Bernier,  Travels  in  the  Mugul  Empire.     Arch.  Constable,  Westminster,  1891,  pp.  177-287- 
«  Jos.  de  Castro'  s  letter  to  the  General  of  the  Order,  Agra,  6th  February,  1633. 
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and  Mr.Maclagan  says '  '  that  by  the  time  of  Auraugzeb  '  there  was  little  left  of  the 
Christianity  introduced  by  the  Jesuits  in  Northern  India.'  This,  however,  is  not 
correct.  Two  new  churches  were  built  at  Delhi,  not  in  Jahangir's  time,  as  Maclagan '' 
(p.  io8)  states,  but  during  Aurangzeb's  or  Bahadur  Shah's  reign,  and  the  Christian 
community  at  Delhi  at  that  time  exceeded  four  hundred  persons.  In  1739  the  churches 
at  Delhi  were  destroyed  by  the  soldiery  of  Nadir  Shah  in  the  great  massacre  of  that 
year.  "Our  Society  ",  writes  Fr.  J.  Saignes,  "had  two  churches  at  Dely,  which  have 
been  burnt  in  that  conflagration.  They  had  been  built  by  the  liberality  q^  Emperor 
Gehanguir  .  .  .  Two  Portuguese  Jesuits,  who  were  always  stationed  at  Dely,  were 
happy  enough  to  escape  from  the  massacre.  They  were  ministering  to  some  remnants 
of  a  Christian  community,  700  strong.  The  men  able  to  bear  arms  were  all  in  the 
Emperor's  service;  the  greater  part  were  killed.  The  palace  of  a  Christian  lady,* 
celebrated  for  her  piety  and  much  esteemed  by  the  Emperor  and  the  court,  had  the 
same  fate  as  our  churches." 

The  Jesuit  Missions  to  the  court  of  Akbar  are  perhaps  unique  in  the  history  of 
missionary  enterprise  as  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  large  and  erudite  Society  in 
Christendom  to  convert  a  single  individual  and,  in  so  far  as  they  represented  an 
attempt  of  this  nature,  they  were  undoubtedly  failures." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Jesuits  at  the  Mughal  court  were  supporters  of  the 
Portuguese  claims  and  Prince  Frederick  of  Schleswig  Holstein  (Count  von  Noer) ' 
says :  that  the  third  mission  to  Akbar  was  undertaken  mainly  on  political  grounds, 
and  that  the  Jesuit  Superiors  had  from  the  beginning  little  belief  in  the  conversion 
of  the  Emperor.  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  writing  in  1616,  talks  of  Father  Corsi  as  having 
been  the  'Resident  of  the  King  of  Spain,' ^  and  Terry  describes  him  as  'Agent  for 
the  Portugals.'' 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  Jesuits  from  the  outset  had  no  belief 
in  the  conversion  of  the  Emperor  Akbar,"  but  nothing  tends  to  prove  that  the  third 
mission  to  Akbar  was  undertaken  mainly  on  political  grounds.     We  must  admit 


J  J.A.S.B.,  1896,  p.  to8. 

«  Gemelli  Carreri,  an  Italian  physician,  saw  Aurangzeb's  camp  at  Galgala  in  March,  1699,  "and  was  hospitably 
received  by  the  leading  Christians  serving  in  the  army  .  .  .  They  were  also  not  deprived  of  the  consolations  of  religion 
by  their  bigoted  employer.  The  Roman  Catholics  had  a  convenient  chapel  with  mud  walls  in  which  two  Canarese  priests 
officiated."  M.  Macmillan,  The  Globe-trotter  in  India  200  years  ago,  London.  Swan  Sonnenschein,  1895,  pp.  35-6,  and 
in  Churchill'8  Collection,  Vol.  IV.  In  1700,  Father  Anthony  de  Magalhaens  was  chaplain  to  the  numerous  Christians 
serving  in  the  army  of  Prince  Chalem  [Shah  'Alam]  at  Kabul.  See  Lettres  Edif,  Paris.  MDCCLXXX  I,  Vol.  X,  pp.  234-5 
See  also  H.  Beveridge,  The  Story  of  Doma  Juliana,  in  '  East  and  West, '  Bombay,  June  1903,  p.  4. 

1  Mr.  Maclagan  on  the  authority  of  Father  J.  Saignes,  but  the  first  Jesuit  to  make  his  residence  at  Delhi  was 
Pr.  Ceschi  in  1654.     See  his  letter  dated  Delhi,  August  24th,  1654. 

♦  Most  probably  Lady  Juliana  Dias  da  Costa,  but  as  she  died  in  1734,  the  lady  referred  to  may  also  be  Isabella 
Velho,  niece  to  the  famous  Lady  Juliana. 

»  E.  D.  Maclagan,  J.A.S.B.  1896,  pp.  106-7.  «  Kaiser  Akbar,  I,  489. 

'  Meich.  Thevenot  Relations,  p.  78.  8  Purchas,  II,  1482. 

»  See  E.  D.  Maclagan,  J  A.S.B.  1896,  pp.  52-55-56-7.  F.  Goldie,  op.  cit.,  pp  74-75 ;  91  :  '  Intoxicated  with  success,  and 
fnll  of  his  new  scheme  of  a  composite  religion,  Akbar  showed  now  little  sign  of  becoming  a  Christian,'  pp.  96-97.  '  Rudolf 
inquired  one  day  of  Abul  Pazl  why  Akbar,  who  evidently  was  not  prepared  to  become  a  Christian,  wished  him  to  stay 
any  longer  at  court.  The  Emperor  told  hi?  counsellor  frankly  that  he  loved  to  see  around  him  the  learned  of  every  race, 
and  especially  one  whose  teaching  he  so  much  admired.' 
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however,  that  at  times  the  Jesuits  at  the  Mughal  court  supplied  the  authorities  at 
Goa  with  political  information  and  even  pushed  the  interests  of  the  Portuguese  at 
the  Mughal  court;  but  we  can  hardly  blame  them  for  having  done  that. 

Being  Portuguese  they  naturally  supported  the  claims  of  the  Portuguese  who 
had  until  then  enjoyed  undisputed  monopoly  in  the  East.  Did  not  the  English 
Jesuit  Thomas  Stephens '  do  likewise ? •  and  yet  he  is  not  blamed  for  it.  "His  letters 
to  his  father  are  said  to  have  raised  great  enthusiasm  in  England  to  trade  directly 
with  India'"  to  the  prejudice  of  Portugal;  and  it  is  most  unlikely  that  Father 
Corsi,  who  was  an  Italian,  and  who  had  no  dealings  with  the  court,  was  the  'Resi- 
dent of  the  King  of  Spain '  or  the  '  Agent  for  the  Portugals.' 

The  very  free  comments  made  on  the  Jesuits'  tactics  in  the  promotion  of 
Portuguese  interests  by  the. English  travellers'  in  India  during  Jahangir's  reign, 
must  be  largely  discounted.  We  readily  grant  that  the  Portuguese  artfully  fomented 
a  certain  degree  of  contempt  against  the  English  traders,  which  partly  tended  to 
Hawkins'  discomfiture;  but  whether  the  Jesuits  were  the  chief  and  only  fomentors  is 
still  a  question  open  to  dispute. 

Other  reasons  too  are  given  which  frustrated  Captain  Hawkins'  effort  to  obtain  a 
farman  from  the  Padishah  Jahanglr  to  establish  factories  in  his  kingdom.  "  In  the 
first  instance  the  head  of  Hawkins  was  turned  by  the  favour  shown  to  him  by  the 
great  Mughal ;  but  his  very  success  created  numerous  enemies.  The  Portuguese  had 
friends  in  the  Mughal  court,  and  managed  to  excite  the  susoicions  of  Jahangir 
against  the  Englishman.  The  Mughal  governor  of  Surat  raised  an  outcry  against 
Hawkins ;  he  had  bought  many  things  of  Hawkins  and  had  refused  to  pay  for  them. 
One  Amir  portentously  declared  in  the  Darbar  hall,  that  if  once  the  English  got 
a  footing  in  India  they  would  soon  become  masters.  Hawkins  found  that  he  could  get 
no  redress  and  no  favours,  and  soon  made  his  escape  from  Agra.  "  *    With  regard  to 

1  "  Padre  Thomas  Stevens  was  borne  in  Wiltshire  in  England."  (Richard  Hakluyt,  Navigations  etc..  Vol.  Ill,  p. 278. ) 
"  He  was  educated  at  New  College,  Oxford,  and  became  Rector  of  the  Jesuit  College  in  Salsette  "  (Hunter,  Ind.  Emp., 
p.  364).  "  He  is  the  first  modern  Englishman  known  to  have  visited  the  Indian  Peninsula,  in  1579  (t'hji.,  p.  363).  He  and 
Padre  Marke,  who  was  born  in  Bruges  in  Flanders,  assisted  Newberie,  Pitch,  and  other  English  merchants  at  Goa." 
R.  Hakluyt,  ibid..  Vols.  Ill,  pp.  278,  280,  287 ;  IV,  pp.  233-247.  Pr.  Thomas  Stevens  died  in  1619.  "  He  was  70  years 
old  and  had  lived  54  years  in  the  Society,  40  of  which  hai  been  devoted  without  a  break  to  cultivating  the  mission  of 
Salsette,  with  as  much  willingness  on  his  part  as  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  his  Superiors.  He  made  himself  thoroughly 
master  of  the  Canarina  [Konkani]  tongue,  and  reduced  it  to  grammatical  method,  with  such^profit  to  ours  that,  whereas 
at  first  no  one  was  able  to  hear  the  confessions  of  those  people,  he  saw  his  grammar  produce  in  his  lifetime,  like  some 
printing  press,  not  confessors  only,  but  a  host  of  preachers  and  writers  of  books.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  applied 
himself  also  most  diligently  to  the  study  of  the  Industana  language,  that  used  by  the  nobility.  And  he  succeeded  so 
well  that,  at  the  instigation  of  the  superiors,  he  began  printing  in  that  dialect  a  volume  of  verse  on  the  chief  mysteries 
of  our  faith,  the  creation  of  the  World,  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  and  some  of  the  chief  prophecies  concerning  the  advent 
of  Christ.  This  work  is  so  agreeable  and  useful  that  not  only  do  the  Christians  derive  much  profit  from  it,  but  even  the 
Gentoos  pride  on  speaking  of  it.  On  Sundays  and  feast  days  this  book — PwraBa,  as  it  is  called — is  read  in  church,  after 
mass,  with  equal  fruit  and  applause.  He  composed  also  in  that  language  a  Christian  doctrine  [Catechism].  It  was  being 
printed  when  the  Father  wis  called  to  a  better  life ;  but  the  fruit  which  is  bound  to  result  from  such  a  doctrine  will 
not  be  posthumous  to  him  there."  Jes.  Annual  I^etters  from  Goa  (1619)  translated  by  Revd.  Pr.  H.  Hosten,  S.J., 
Bombay  Catholic  Examiner,  February  loth,  1912. 

s  Hunter,  Indian  Empire,  p.  364. 

8  See  e.g.  Terry'  s  Voyage  Ed.  1777,  p.  422  ;  and  Hawkins,  on  p.  34,  Wheeler'  s  Early  Travellers  in  India. 

♦  J.  Talboys  Wheeler,  Short  Hist,  of  India,  p.  143. 
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Roe's  negotiations,  Wheeler'  remarks  that  "they  proved  a  failure  throughout.     He 

wanted  too  much  from  the  Padishah He  wanted  a  treaty  signed  and  sealed, 

which  would  bind  the  Padishah  and  his  successors  for  ever,  whilst  he  had  nothing 
to  give  in  return  but  a  few  paltry  presents.  As  it  was  he  wasted  two  years  in  nego- 
tiations, and  never  got  anything  beyond  farmans." 

The  Jesuit  missions  are  blamed  for  devoting  their  attention  too  much  to  the 
court,  and  it  is  said  that  "  the  evangeUzation  of  the  common  people  appears  to  have 
been  held  throughout  as  of  secondary  importance.'"'  The  very  fact  that  Father 
Pinheiro  "was  for  many  years  pastor  of  a  considerable  congregation  in  Lahor"' 
dispels  this  insinuation.  Terry  writes  that  their  conversions  were  mock-conversions ; 
they  worked  ' '  upon  the  necessity  of  some  poor  men  who  for  want  of  means  are 
content  to  wear  crucifixes."  Withington  says  much  the  same,  adding  that  the 
converts  ' '  brought  them  their  beads  again  saying  they  had  been  so  long  without  their 
pay  and  would  be  Christians  no  longer."  Terry  again  said  that  "there  are  many 
Armenians  ....  amongst  them  ....  the  greatest  part  of  whose  Christianity  lies  in 
their  name.  They  made  and  sold  wine,  tasted  too  much  ....  by  those  too  that 
made  it. ' '  But  these  criticisms  must  be  largely  discounted.  Terry  and  Withington 
wrote  as  men  born  under  EHzabeth  naturally  would  write  ;  they  are  biassed  critics. 
The  Armenian  community  at  Agra  was  undoubtedly  numerous  and  wealthy  as  several 
epitaphs  in  the  Agra  cemetery  show  clearly.  "Jesuits,  always  and  everywhere," 
notes  Mr.  Blunt,  "have  made  the  best  of  Missionaries.  Picked  men  of  more  than 
ordinary  ability,  education  and  self-devotion  as  they  were,  they  cotild  not  have 
preached  the  gospel  for  two  hundred  years  without  achieving  better  results  than  a 
little  mock  Christianity  induced  by  gain,  and  if  they  devoted  themselves  rather  to 
the  upper  than  the  lower  classes,  they  had  no  small  measure  of  success,  though  they 
never  realized  their  dream — a  Mughul  Emperor  who  should  be  a  Christian.' '  * 

The  very  many  imperial  deeds  and  grants  to  them,  the  presence  of  numerous  and 
influential  Christians  in  the  court  and  seraglio,  the  very  number  of  Jesuits  themselves 

I  Ibid.,  p.  146.  The  English  had  several  times  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  pride  of  the  Mogul  by  pointing  to  the  indig- 
nity put  upon  him  by  ti^e  claim  of  the  Portuguese  to  control  the  navigation  of  his  seas,  "  as  yf  both  yourselfe  and  your 
countreys  were  subjected  to  the  Crown  of  Spaygne  "  (Letter  from  James  I,  in  First  Letter  Book,  p.  349) ;  but  their  efforts 
were  in  vain.  "He  is  not  sencible  of  the  dishonor,  giving  reason:  he  conquered  Guzuratt  and  keepes  it  in  the  con- 
dition he  found  yt,  and  vpon  the  same  articles  and  contracts  made  by  Bahud  [Bahadur  Shah]  kyng  of  Guzuratt,  who 
made  them  with  the  Portugalls  before  this  Monarchy  was  vnited"  (notes  by  Roe  in  O.C.  ,  No.  611).  W.  Porster, 
Embassy  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  Vol.  II,  p.  472 :  What  tended  to  Roe'  s  failure  was  the  several  quarrels  between  the 
English  and  the  Natives.  One  of  these  was  caused  by  a  sailor  "  who  (out  of  ignorance,  not  knowing  the  costom) 
stopped  and  opened  a  devoled  in  the  street  to  see  what  it  contained,  but,  seing  therin  a  woman,  desisted  from  further 
wronge  and  lett  it  passe. "  Another,  which  led  to  a  riot,  personal  violence  to  Kerridge,  and  a  strict  boycott  of  the 
•factory,  was  due  to  a  bell-turret  which  had  been  erected  on  the  English  house ;  the  matter  was  settled  by  its  dismantle- 
ment ;  yet  a  third  was  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  English  admiral.  Some  Portuguese  frigates  hovering  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  seized  a  native  vessel  laden  with  water-casks  belonging  to  the  English,  whereupon  Pep  well  seized  a 
vessel  leaving  Surat,  which  he  believed  to  be  Portuguese  property.  This  was  much  resented  by  the  natives,  and  the 
English  factory  was  again  boycotted  imtil  the  prize  was  surrendered.  Ct.  I.  O.  Records,  under  date  November  i8th 
and  zoth,  1616.    W.  Porster,  ibid.,  p.  365. 

t  E.  D.  Madagan,  J.A.S.B.  1896,  p.  108. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  6$. 

*  E.  A.  H.  Blunt,  List  of  Inscriplions ,  etc.    Allahabad,  19 11,  p.  27,  etc. 
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show  that  the  Jesuits  were  regarded  without  disapproval,  if  not  with  actual  favour. 
Moreover  the  vicissitudes  they  had  to  undergo,  the  persecutions  on  the  part  of  the 
Muhammadans  they  had  to  endure,  the  hindrances  of  several  domestic  wars  and 
broils  will  always  be  an  object  of  admiration  of  the  moral  courage,  the  zeal  and  per- 
severance of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  at  the  Mughal  court.  The  Jesuit  influence  lasted  till 
1759  when  King  Joseph  of  Portugal  expelled  them  all  from  his  dominions,  and  those 
that  were  caught  were  taken  to  Lisbon  and  thrown  into  prison.  Of  the  five  non- 
Portuguese  Jesuits,  Boudier,  Gabelsperger  and  Strobl  having  died,  with  Tieffentaller 
and  Wendell  the  Jesuit  order  died  out  in  the  Mugial  empire.  So  after  two  hundred 
years  of  vigorous  and  fruitful  life  passed  away  the  old  Agra  Jesuit  Mission  founded 
by  a  Muhammadan  or  perhaps  a  heathen  Emperor,  and  exterminated  by  a  Christian 
king,  Joseph  of  Portugal. ' 


1  E.  A.  H,  Blunt,  op.  cit.,  p.  29. 
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Fig.  2.  Farman  of  Akbar  (I). 
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Fig.  4  b.  Endorsement  on  III. 
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PLATE  IV. 


Fig.  6  a.  Farman  of  Jahangir  (V)  [Obverse.] 


Fig.  6  b.  Farman  of  Jahang'r  (V)  [Reverse] 
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Fig.  8.  Farman  of  ^ah  Jahan  (VII). 
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Fig.  9  a.  Parwanah  from  Aurangzeb    or  'Alamgir,  with  the 
seal  of  Asad  Khan  (VllI). 
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Fig.  9  b.  Endorsements  on  VIII 


PLATE  VII. 
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Fig.  10  a.  Parwanah  from    Sh^h  'Alam  I,  with  the  seals  of  Asaf  ud-Daulah 
and  Zafar  Jang  (IX). 
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Fig.  11  a.  Parwanah  from 
Muhammad  Shah,  with  the  seal 

of  Ikhlas  Khln  (X). 


Fig.  10  b.  Endorsement  on  IX. 
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Fig.  11  b.  Endorsements  on  X. 


PLATE  VIII. 
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Fig.  12  a.  Parwanah  from  Muhammad  Farrukhsiyar, 
with  the  seal  of   Sa'id  Asad  Khan  (XI). 


Fig.  12  b.  Endorsement  on  XI. 
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Fig.  13  a.  Farman  of  Shah  'Alam  (XII). 
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Fig.  13  b.  Endorsements  on  XII. 
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Fig.  13  c.  Endorsement  on  XII.  [Porticn  of  Fig.  13  b,  enlarged. 


PLATE  X. 


Fig.  13  d.  Endorsement  on  Xll. 
[Portion  of  Fig.  13  b,  enlarged.] 
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Fig.  13  e.  Endorsement  on  XII. 
[Portion  of  Fig.  13  b,  enlarged.] 


Fig.  13  f.  Endorsement  on  XII. 
[Portion  of  Fig.  13  b,  enlarged.] 


Fig.  13  g.  Endorsement  on  XII. 
(Portion    of  Fig.  13  b,  enlarged. 
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Fig.  14  b.  Endorsements  on  Xlll. 
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Fig.  14  a.  Parwanah  of  Shah  'Alam,  with    the    seal  of 
Najaf  Khan,  Zulfiqar-ud-daulah  (Xlll). 
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Fig.  15  a.  Parwanah  of  Shah  'Alam,  with    the    seal  of 
Najaf  Kh"an,  Zulffqar-ud-daulah  (XIV). 
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Fig.  15  b.  Endorsements  on  XIV. 


Jesuit  Missions  in  Lahore. 
By  THE  Rev.  Father  Felix  (O.C). 


First  Christian  Mission  to  the  Great  Mughal  at  Fatehpur  Sikri, 

1580-1583. 

Of  the  first  Mission,  the  best  and  shortest  account  is  that  of  John  Baptist  Perus- 
chi,  who  in  1597  published  at  Brescia  a  little  book  called  '  Informatione  del  Regno 
e  stato  del  gran  Re  di  Mogor '  ;  but  further  details  are  supplied  in  1601  by- 
Father  I,uis  de  Guzman,  SJ .,  in  his  Spanish  Work  '  Historia  de  las  Missiones  que  han 
hecho  los  religiosos  de  la  compafiia  de  Jesus  para  predicar  el  sancto  Evangelio  en  la  India 
Oriental,  y  en  los  Regnos  de  la  China  yjapon.'  Reference  may  also  be  made  to 
Francis  Goldie,  S.J.,  '  First  Christian  Mission  to  the  Great  Mogul,'  1897;  and  E.  D. 
Maclagan, 'Jesuit  Missions  to  the  Emperor  Akbar/  J.A.S.B.  1896,  Vol.  lyXV,  pp. 
58-113.  According  to  these  authorities,  and  Father  Anthony  Monserrate's  narrative/ 
it  appears  that  "the  occasion  of  Akbar' s  conceiving  a  liking  for  our  faith  was  the 
courteous  and  civil  behaviour,  as  also  the  valour  of  some  Portuguese,  who  accom- 
panied Antonio  Cabral,  when  by  order  of  the  Viceroy  Don  Antonio,  he  went  to  see 
him  at  Currate.^  These  favourable  dispositions  were  increased  some  years  later,  when 
he  heard  what  was  being  done  in  Bemgala  by  two  Fathers  of  the  Society,  who  had 
gone  thither  in  the  year  [15]  76. 

After  this  he  had  Pero  Tavares '  (the  captain  of  Porto  Pequeiio)  at  his  court, 
and  what  he  heard  him  say  made  him  desire  to  be  informed  about  our  affairs.  He 
ordered  him   to   bring   to   his   court  Father  Julianes  Pereira,*  now   governing   the 

1  See  Father  A.  Monserrate's  Account  of  Akbar  (26th  November,  1582)  translated  and  edited  by  Rev.  H.  Hosten, 
S.J.,  p.  12.     J.A.S.B.,  1912. 

2  Don  Antonio  de  Noronha  was  the  Portuguese  Viceroy  who  governed  at  Goa  between  1571  and  1573;  hence 
Cabral's  embassy  must  have  taken  place  within  this  interval.  Abul  Pazl  dates  Akbar's  first  introduction  to  the  Portu- 
guese in  the  17th  year  of  his  reign  (1573),  when  Akbar  was  besieging  Surat ;  cf.  J.A.S.B.,  1904,  pp.  52-53.  Peruschi,  Du 
Jarric  and  Bartoli  must  be  wrong  when  Speaking  of  an  embassy  of  Cabral's  in  March,  1578. 

■*  Beveridge  (J.A.S.B.,  1888,  p  34)  suggests  that  Tavares  may  be  the  same  as  Partab  Bar  of  the  Akbar  Nama 
(Elliot,  Hist.  Ind.  VI  59).  The  Partab  Bar  mentioned  by  Abul  Fazl  as  having  come  from  Bengal  in  the  23rd  year  of 
Akbar's  reign  (1579)  is  evidently  Pero  Tavares,  since  the  author  of  the  Darbar-i-Akbari,  as  pointed  by  Mr.  H.  Beveridge, 
gives  Tab-Barsu(cf.  J.A.S.B.,  1904,  pp.  53-54,  and  1896,  pp.  47-48)-  Blochmann  (Ain,  I,  p.  440,  No.  i)  identifies  Bartab 
Bar  Firing!  or  Partab  Firingi  wi.h  the  Portuguese  Governor  of  Hugli,  who  gave  protection  to  Mirza  Husain  Khan.  We 
learn  also  that  Akbar's  letters  received  at  Goa  in  September,  1579,  were  accompanied  by  others  from  Father  Pereira  and 
Tavares.  Monserrate  calls  the  latter,  perhaps  by  anticipation,  "  partus  praetor,"  i.e.  Captain  of  the  port  of  Hugli.  (Cf. 
Along.  Leg.  Comm.,  fol.  6b,  3.)  Manrique  (/^jwera^-io,  pp.  13,  14)  gives  an  accoimt  of  Tavares.  There  is  a  tomb  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Cemetery,  I<ashkarpur,  Agra,  with  the  following  inscription  :  Aqui  Jas  Monica  TAVARES,  faleceo  aos 
20  de  Janeiro,  Morreo  em  1679,  E.  A.  H.  Blunt,  List  of  Inscriptions  on  Christian  Tombs,  etc.,  191 1,  p.  42. 

*  Pero  Tavares  must  have  arrived  at  Fatehpur  Sikri  in  1577,  since  Fr.  Julianus  Pereira  who  was  called  from  Satgaon 
in  consec(«ence  of  Tavares'  discussions  with  Akbar,  arrived  at  Fatehpiir  in  March  1578  (cf.  Du  Jarric,  II,  liv  iv.  ch.  ix, 
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Bishopric  of  Cochim.  This  Father  zealously  expounded  to  him  the  law  of  the 
Gospel,  and  his  good  example  disposed  him  favourably  towards  it.  He  gave  so  many 
indications  of  his  willingness  to  embrace  it  that  it  was  the  reason  why  in  Bemgala 
the  rebels  were  up  in  arms,  because  the  king  wanted  to  abandon  their  sect,  and  why 
they  called  the  Prince  of  Qhabul  to  join  forces  with  him.  In  fact,  he  advanced  a 
hundred  leagues  into  Equebar's  territory,  and  did  not  leave  it  until  [Equebar] 
marched  against  him  with  the  powerful  army  of  which  I  spoke  above.  A  year  before 
this  war  with  Qhabul  broke  out,  he  summoned  the  Fathers  of  the  Society,  who  were 
sent  to  him.  He  treated  them  always  with  much  affection,  bestowed  many  favours 
on  them,  and  listened  many  times  to  the  things  of  our  holy  Faith.  He  showed  much 
inclination  for  them,  but  what  he  has  in  his  heart  God  our  Lord  alone  knows." 

Father  Pereira,  the  Portuguese  Vicar-General  of  Satgaon,  arrived  at  Fatehpur  Sikri 
in  March,  1578,  and  received  a  most  cordial  reception.  This  priest  devoted  himself  to 
confuting  Muhammadanism,  and  the  Emperor  was  greatly  interested  and  satisfied 
with  what  he  taught  him.  Father  Pereira,  moreover,  informed  Akbar  of  the  Jesuit 
Missionaries  in  the  College  of  St  Paul  at  Goa  and  said  that  His  Majesty  would  gain 
much  by  hearing  what  they  could  tell  him  of  the  Christian  religion,  for  they  were 
men  of  more  learning  than  himself.  On  this  Akbar  despatched  an  embassy  to  the 
Fathers  at  Goa,  and  an  account  of  its  honourable  reception  will  be  found  in  Bartoli's 
'  Missions  al  gran  Mogor  ' .  This  embassy  of  the  Mughal  Emperor  arrived  at  Goa  in 
September  1579,  bearing  letters  to  the  Viceroy,  Don  Lewis  d'Athaide,  to  the 
Archbishop,  and  to  the  Provincial  Roderick  Vicente,  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  To  THE  CHIEF  PADRE,  IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  LORD. 

Letter  of  Jalalu-d-Din  Muhammad  Akbar,'  the  king,  the  hero  ! 

Head  Fathers  of  the  College  of  St.  Paul,*  know  that  I  am  very  well  disposed  towards  you.  I  am 
sending  Abdullah,  my  ambassador,  and  Dominic  Perez  (an  Armenian  Christian,  the  interpreter),  with 
the  request  that  you  will  send  me  learned  Fathers,  and  the  books  of  the  Law,  especially  the  Gospel, 
that  I  may  know  the  Law  and  its  excellence.  For  I  desire  to  know  it.  I  beg  therefore  earnestly  that 
they  may  come  with  these  envoys  and  bring  the  books  of  the  Law.  And  the  Fathers  may  be  sure 
that  I  shall  receive  them  most  courteously,  and  entertain  them  most  handsomely.  When  I  have 
learnt  the  Law  sufficiently  to  appreciate  its  excellence,  then  may  they  depart  at  their  pleasure,  with  an 
escort,  and  honoured  with  abundant  rewards.  Let  them  come  in  perfect  security.  I  take  their  defence 
on  myself."* 


and  L.  De  Guzman,  I,  243).  Pereira's  name  is  variously  given  as  Gileanes  Pereyra  by  de  Sousa  (Or.  conq.,  II.  conq.  I,  D. 
II,  }  44),  as  Giuliano  Perreira  by  Peruschi  (p.  29),  as  Egidio  Anes  Perreira  by  Bartoli  (Missione  al  Gran  Mogor,  Roma, 
1714,  p.  9).  Monserrate  calb  him  also  "  Aegidius  Joannides,  Gangaridis  Archimystes  "  or  simply  "  Aegidius."  Cfr. 
Mong.  I^g.  Comm.,  Index  and  fol.  210,  3. 

'The  original  stands  thus:  '  Forman  Zelabdin  Mahemet  Echebar."  Throughout  Du  Jarric,  the  oriental  names  are 
diatorted  in  a  manner  almost  inconceivable. 

»  '  Head  Fathers  of  the  College  of  St.  Paul,'  i.e.,  this  is  the  name,  as  well  as  that  of  '  Paulists,'  by  which  the  Jesuits 
were  at  that  time  better  known  in  India  than  by  their  own.  See  Calcutta  Review,  No.  CLXIII,  January, 
1886,  p.  13. 

«  Alegambe,  p.  34,  gives  this  letter  of  Akbar,  and  Pr.  De  Souza  adds  the  date  '  December  1578.'  The  first  daflar  of 
Abu'l  Fazl's  correspondence  lithographed  at  Kanhpur  (Cawnpore)  in  1849-50  gives  the  Imperial  letter  addres.sed  to  the 
European  Scholars,  dated  in  the  month  of  Rabi'  ul-awal  in  the  year  990.  It  was  published  and  accompanied  by  an 
English  translation  by  E.  Rehatisek  in  the  '  Indian  Antiquary,'  Vol.  XVI,  1887,  p.  135.  Prom  its  contents  we  may 
conjecture  thai  it  was  sent  either  to  the  Viceroy  or  the  Archbishop  of  Portuguese  India.      Akbar  wrote  to  other 
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The  Viceroy,  we  are  told,  was  averse  to  sending  a  Mission,  but  he  referred 
the  matter  for  decision  to  a  committee  of  Bishops,  and  this  committee  decided  on 
the  loth  of  November,  1579,  in  favour  of  the  despatch  of  a  Mission.'  The  Father 
Provincial' of  the  Paulists  was  delighted  at  this  decision,  and  Fathers  Rudolf 
Acquaviva  and  Anthony  Monserrate  were  selected  to  accompany  the  embassy. 
To  these  it  was  thought  well  to  add  Father  Francis  Henriques,  a  Muhammadan 
convert  from  Ormuz,  a  man  of  great  piety,  but  of  slight  learning,  whose  knowledge 
of  Persian,  however,  would  be  of  great  use,  as  it  was  the  language  of  Akbar's  court. 
Father  Rudolf  was  appointed  Superior. 

[Father  Rudolf  Acquaviva  was  the  fifth  child  of  the  Duke  of  Atri  and  Margaret  Pio  di  Carpi,  and 
was  born  011  October  2,  1550  (not"i55i,  as  Alegambe  and  other  writers,  who  follow  him,  assert.  See 
Summ.,  p.  12,  and  Bartoli,  Missione,  p.  3)  at  Atri,  a  little  town  in  the  Abruzzi,  near  the  line  from 
Ancona  to  Brindisi,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  was  nephew  of  Claudius  Acquaviva,  the  fifth 
General  of  the  Societ3'  of  Jesus,  while  on  his  mother's  side  he  was  a  cousin  of  St.  Aloysius  Gonzaga. 
Admitted  into  the  Society  2nd  April,  1568,  he  arrived  at  Goa  in  the  same  month  as  Akbar's  embassy 
(13th  September,  1578)  and  at  once  applied  to  be  sent  to  the  Mughal  court.  Though  only  30  years  of 
age  he  was  given  charge  of  the  Mission;  he  conducted  it  with  great  zeal,  and  endeared  himself  to  the 
Emperor  by  his  pure  and  austere  life  After  spending  three  years  at  the  Mughal  court,  he  returned  to 
Goa  in  1583,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  whole  court,  and  specially  of  the  Emperor.  On  his  return  to 
Goa,  he  was  appointed  Superior  of  the  Salsette  Mission,  which  post  he  held  until  his  martyrdom,  25th 
July,  1583.-^ 

Monserrate  had  been  in  the  Monastery  of  St  Martha  in  Ivisbon  in  1569  when  the  great  plague 
devastated  that  city,  and  had  displayed  great  zeal  and  courage  in  collecting  and  housing  the  waifs  and 
orphans  left  destitute  in  the  streets.  After  his  arrival  at  Goa  he  was  elected  Blessed  Rudolf  Acquaviva's 
companion  during  the  first  Jesuit  Mission  to  Akbar's  court.  After  his  return  from  the  Mughal's  court 
he  was  ordered  to  Abyssinia,  and  while  coasting  round  Arabia  was  seized  by  the  Arabs  and  imprisoned 
by  them  for  six  years  till  he  was  ransomed  in  1596.  He  then  returned  to  Goa  in  December  of  the  same 
year  Monserrate  had  kept  a  diary  during  his  stay  of  two  years  and  a  half  in  Mogor,  which  he  between 
1582  and  1588  cast  into  a  connected  narrative,  entitled  Mongolic'ae  Legationis  Commentarius.  This  MS. 
was  discovered  in  1908  by  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Firminger  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  Library,  Calcutta.] 

The  caravan  left  Goa  on  the  17th  of  November,  1579,  halted  at  Damaun,  which 
place  they  left  for  Surat  on  13th  December,  1579,  accompanied  by  Akbar's  ambassa- 
dor and  the  Christian  interpreter  Dominic  Perez.' 

From  Siirat,  then  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  India,  they  went  forward 
on  their  long  inland  journey  on  Friday,  the  15th  of  January,  1580,  under  a  Muglial 
escort.  Tiie  Missionaries  first  crossed  the  Tapti ;  then  the  Narbadda  to  the  ancient 
city  of  Mandu,  whose  walls  were  sixteen  leagues  in  circuit,  but  most  of  which  were 


viceroys,  such  as  Quarte  de  Menezes,   Manuoel  de  Souza  Coutinho,    and  Matthias  d' Albuquerque,  but  neither  the 

originals  nor  the  translations  of  any  of  these  letters  appear  to  have  been  preserved,   and  although  allusions  to  their 

contents  occur,  nothing  positive  can  be  said  about  them.     Cfr.  Archivo  Portttgiiez  Oriental  Fascicolo  3  I,etterae,  Nos.  23, 

206,,  239,  etc. 

'  Francisco  De  Souza,  Oriente   Conquistado   a  Jesu  Christo  pelos  padres  da  companhia  de  Jesus  da  Provincia  de  Goa. 

This  work,  printed  in  1710  and  published  in  Portuguese  at  Lisbon,  gives  au  account  of  the  Missions  which  were  carried 

on  in  the  Province  of  Goa  between  1564  and  1585.     Vol.  II,  p.  150. 

1  References.     De  Souza.     Oriente  Conquistado  ;  Francis  Goldie,  S.J.     First  Christian  Mission  to  the  great  MoguL 

3  Perez  or  Pires,  said  by  Bartoli  (p.  9,  Missione)  to  have  been  an  Armenian  Christian.     He  married  a  native  wife  in 

1582,  aq^  accompanied  the  third  Mission.     See  below,  pp.  68  and  75. 
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even  then  in  ruins.  On  the  5th  of  February  they  reached  Ujjain,  then  a  town  no  larger 
than  Daniaun.  From  here  they  entered  a  mountain  range  where  they  were  in  peril 
of  robbers.  Thence  they  emerged  into  vast  plains  covered  with  fields  of  poppy  and 
flax  Passing  by  Sarangpore,  where  they  said  Mass,  they  turned  eastward  and  went 
on  through  rich  plains  of  sugarcane  plantations  reaching  Sirong  on  the  15th  of 
February.  They  passed  Narwar,  where  Monserrate  fell  ill,  and  at  last,  on  the  28th 
of  February  1580,  after  a  journey  of  over  three  months.  Father  Rudolf  and  his 
companions  arrived  at  Fatehpur  Sikri,  where  the  Emperor  had  made  his  residence.' 
That  place  was  then  rising,  like  an  enchanted  city,  in  all  its  splendour,  with  its 
mosques  and  palaces,  glorious  even  to-day  in  their  ruins.' 

A  courtier  was  awaiting  their  arrival,  with  orders  to  lead  them  at  once  into  the 
royal  presence,  as  Akbar  did  not  wish  that  they  should  speak  to  any  of  the  Portu- 
guese in  the  city,  before  they  had  been  presented  to  him. 

The  splendour  of  the  court  was  unsurpassed  even  in  Europe.  No  less  than  twenty 
vassal  kings  waited  on  their  Suzerain.  The  Fathers  found  the  great  conqueror  seated 
cross-legged,  on  a  throne  covered  with  a  velvet  cushion  fringed  with  gold,  upon  a 
raised  platform.^  He  was  almost  as  fair  as  a  Southern  European,  and  was  then  about 
thirty-seven.*  Upon  his  head  he  wore  a  turban  of  Hindu  form,  adorned  with  a  for- 
tune of  rare  gems.  His  dress  consisted  of  a  robe  of  cloth  of  gold,  embroidered  with 
leaves  and  flowers,  a  great  brooch  was  on  his  breast.  Instead  of  Moslem,  trousers, 
he  wore  the  Hindu  dhoti,  of  the  finest  and  most  delicate  silk,  falling  to  his  heels,  and 
there  gathered  in  by  bangles  covered  with  pearls.  His  shoes,  of  strange  fashion, 
were  an  invention  of  his  own.  At  his  side  was  a  scimitar.  Around  him  were  pages 
with  bows  and  quivers  of  arrows,  and  other  arms,  ready  to  offer  him  if  he  desired 
them ;  while  reporters  were  close  at  hand  to  take  down  whatever  he  said.  The 
meeting  was  as  cordial  as  possible,  and  the  Emperor  kept  the  Fathers  in  conversation 
till  two  o'clock  on  the  following  morning.  When  he  had  dismissed  them  to  their 
lodgings,  he  sent  after  them  a  large  sum  of  money.  Blessed  Father  Rudolf  explained 
to  the  bearer  that  he  and  his  companions  were  poor  by  profession  and  by  choice,  and 
that  he  could  accept  nothing  but  mere  support  from  day  to  day.  By  Akbar' s  orders, 
they  were  left  in  charge  of  Dominic  Perez,  from  whom  they  took  only  just  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life.' 


I  "Wi  Damano  Idibus  Decembris  profecti;  Surratum  primum  venere,  quae  Regis  Mogoris  est  arx  in  Regno 
Cambiae.  Inde  iter  prosequuti  in  Mediterranea  pridie  Kalendas  Martii  anni  octogesimi  Urbem  Fatehpur  pervenerunt." 
Sacchini,  HUt.  Soc.  Jesu.  Part  IV.  Ub.  VII,  n.  316.— A  detailed  account  of  the  journey  is  given  on  pp.  150166  of  De 
Sousa's  Or.  Com/.,  Vol.  II.— .See  also  Murray's  Discoveries  in  Asia,  II,  83,  and  J.A.S.B.  1904,  p.  51,  n.  2. 

«  The  promise  of  gijaikh  Selim  of  Sikri,  that  he  should  have  a  son  and  heir,  made  Akbar  begin  the  new  city.  The 
prophecy  wag  realized  there,  and  on  the  conquest  of  Gujarat,  he  added  the  prefix  of  Fatehpur  Victory  city,  and,  for  a 
time,  he  made  the  city  his  residence. 

»  A  plaUonn  used  by  Akbar  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  Diwani  Khas,  at  Fatehpur  Sikri,  of  which  there 
u  a  model  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.     See  Bernier's  Travels,  p.  362.     London,  1891. 

♦  Akbar  was  born  on  the  fifth  of  Rajab  a.h  949,  a  Sunday.  This  corresponds  to  the  15th  October,  1542.  Bloch- 
mann*s  Ain,  Vol.  I,  p.  62,  n.  i,  and  Malleson's  Akbar,  p.  52. 

!>  Abnl  Paz]  gives  the  following  record  of  the  first  arrival  of  Christian  Missionaries  :  "  1580.  At  this  time  Padre 
Farmatiun  {sic)  arrived  at  the  Imperial  Court  from  Goa,  and  was  received  with  great  distinction.  He  was  a  man  of 
much  learning  and  eloquence     A  few  intelligent  young  men  were  placed  under  him  for  instruction,  so  that  provision 
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The  following  day,  the  Fathers  were  again  admitted  to  audience  in  the  magnifi- 
cent audience  chamber,  the  Diwani  Khas,  and  they  brought  as  a  present  to  Akbar  the 
new  Royal  Polyglot  Bible  of  Plantyn,'  in  seven  volumes  magnificently  bound.  On 
these  being  presented  to  him,  he  took  off  his  turban,  placed  each  volume  on  his  head, 
and  then  kissed  it  respectfully.  He  asked,  as  he  received  each  volume  in  succession, 
which  were  the  four  Gospels,  and  as  soon  as  these  were  put  into  his  hands,  he  pressed 
them  to  his  breast  with  special  reverence.  The  Emperor  then  ordered  the  sacred 
books  to  be  taken  to  his  private  rooms,  and  leading  Blessed  Father  Rudolf  by  the 
hand  from  the  hall  of  audience,  he  brought  him  into  his  own  apartments,  and  there 
showed  him  a  magnificent  casket,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  made  to  contain  this 
much  valued  present. 

That  evening  Father  Rudolf  had  to  take  his  place  in  the  solemn  discussions 
which  went  on  every  Thursday  night  ^  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  on  moral  and 
religious  subjects.  The  building  in  which  they  were  conducted  was  near  the  tank, 
called  Anuptalao.' 

The  Sa'ids  (descendants  of  the  prophet),  the  Shaikhs  (the  instructors  of  a  new 
departure  in  religion),  the  'Ulamas  (the  doctors  of  Muhammadan  law),  and  the 
grandees,  sat  around,  while  the  Emperor  passed  from  one  side  of  the  hall  to  another, 
asking  questions.  The  subject  of  debate  on  the  first  night  was  the  authenticity  and 
authority  of  the  Bible.  Another  discussion  followed  three  or  four  days  later,  on  the 
character  of  the  Paradise  promised  to  Moslem  believers. 


might  be  made  for  procuring  translations  of  Greek  authors,  and  of  extending  knowledge.  With  him  came  a  number  of 
Europeans  and  Armenians,  who  brought  silks  of  China,  and  goods  of  other  countries,  which  were  deemed  w6rthy  of  his 
Majesty's  inspection."     Abul  Pazl,  Akbar  Nama;  Ulliot,  History  of  India,  Vol.  VI,  p.  85. 

Badauni  (see  Blochmann's  Ain,  I,  p.  182)  also  refers  to  this  first  organized  Mission  of  the  European  Padres  at  the 
court  of  Akbar,  in  the  following  words: — "  I<earned  monks  also  came  from  Europe,  who  go  by  the  name  of  Padre. 
They  have  an  infallible  head,  called  Papa.  He  may  change  any  religious  ordinances  as  he  may  think  advisable,  and 
kings  have  to  submit  to  his  authority.  These  monks  brought  the  Gospel  and  mentioned  to  the  Emperor  their  proofs  for 
the  Trinity.  His  Majesty  firmly  believed  in  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  wishing  to  spread  the  doctrines  of 
Jesus,  ordered  Prince  Murad  to  take  a  few  lessons  in  Christianity  by  way  of  auspiciousness,  and  charged  Abul  Fazl  to 
translate  the  Gospel.  Instead  of  the  usual  Bismillahi-r-ralimani-r-rahim  the  following  lines  were  used:  Ai  nam-i-tu 
Jesus  0  Kiristo  [O  Thou,  whose  names  are  Jesus  and  Christ],  and  Shaikh  Fai?i  added  another  half,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  verse — Subhanaka   la  siwaka  YdhH  [We  praise  Thee  ;  there  is  no  one  besides  Thee,  O  God]. 

These  accursed  monks  applied  the  description  of  cursed  Satan,  and  of  his  qualities,  to  Muhammad,  the  best  of  all 
prophets — God's  blessings  rest  on  him  and  his  whole  house — a  thing  which  even  devils  would  not  do." 

1  Printed  for  Philip  II,  1569-1572,  at  Antwerp  in  eight  volumes,  or  it  may  have  been  the  complutensian  Polyglot 
published  at  Alcala  in  1514-7  in  six  volumes  Both  these  were  in  four  languages:  Hebrew,  Chaldean,  Latin  and  Greek. 
From  enquiries  made  by  Mgr.  Emmanuel  Van  Den  Bosch,  late  Archbishop  of  Agra,  who  had  been  Civil  Chaplain  at 
I<ucknow  for  some  years,  it  appears  that  this  Polyglot  Bible  was  kept  in  the  family  of  Mr.  A.  Manuel,  Pleader  at 
Lucknow,  who  assured  him  on  the  8th  of  October  1894,  that  he  had  himself  more  than  once  seen  it,  and  that  this  book 
had  always  been  kept  as  a  unique  relic  by  his  grandmother,  who  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Lady  Juliana,  sister  of  Mariyam 
Begam,  the  (supposed)  Christian  wife  of  Akbar.  His  father  one  day  showed  this  precious  relic  to  Father  Adeodatus  who 
was  a  Missionary  at  Lucknow  since  1832.  Father  Adeodatus  asked  and  obtained  this  valuable  Book  and  kept  it  in  his 
room  on  a  marble  table  locked  up  in  a  nice  and  precious  box.  All  the  Mission  buildings  with  perhaps  Fathers 
Tieffentaller  and  Wendell's  valuable  MSS.  were  destroyed  during,  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  when  Father  Adeodatus  on  his  way 
to  Allahabad  died,  the  9th  of  December  of  that  year,  from  old  age  and  hardship  undergone  during  the  siege  of  Lucknow. 

«  See  Badauni  II,  p.  202.  Blochmann's  Ain,  vol.  I,  p.  171.  The  text  has  Shab  ijum'ah,  the  night  of  Friday;  but. 
as  Muhammadans  commence  the  day  at  sunset  it  is  our  Thursday  night. 

•^  Badauni  (see  Blochmann's  Ain,  vol.  I,  p.  171)  refers  to  this  religious  building  in  the  following  terms ;  "Among 
the  religious  buildings  was  a  meeting  place  near  a  tank  called  AnitptalHo,  where  Akbar,  accompanied  by  a  few  courtiers. 
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On  the  fourth  of  March,  Father  Monserrate  rejoined  his  companions.'  He 
hastened  on  Thursday,  the  loth  of  that  month,  to  take  part  in  the  third  discussion. 
This  debate  was  on  the  Hfe  and  teaching  of  Muhammad,  compared  with  the  Hfe  and 
teaching  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Padris'  teaching  was  couched  in  cautious  terms  to  the 
Mullahs'  great  disappointment,  as  they  found  little  to  take  hold  of.  When  the 
Mullahs  saw  that  Akbar's  faith  in  the  religion  of  his  forefathers  was  flagging,  they 
made  a  sally  on  the  Padres,  and  started  the  old  argument  that  the  Bible  had  been 
tampered  with,  but  instead  of  gaining  the  vantage  ground,  they  were  cornered  by 
Abul  Fazl  on  that  point.  Monserrate  seized  this  opportunity  to  declare  that  it  was 
not  the  Christians,  but  Muhammadans,  who  had  tried  to  corrupt  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, and  that  his  Qur'an  teemed  with  moral  enormities  and  with  blunders,  plain  for 
all  to  see. 

Akbar  was  angry,  and  sent  a  message  after  the  debate  was  over  to  the  two  other 
Fathers,  begging  them  to  restrain  the  ardour  of  the  new  comer.  They  replied  that. 
as  the  Emperor  wished  to  know  the  truth,  it  was  their  duty  to  declare  it ;  nor  could 
they  for  fear  of  anything  whatever,  leave  him  under  a  false  impression.  They 
added  that  it  was  not  fair  that,  while  the  Mullahs  could  denounce  the  Son  of  God 
and  tiie  Scriptures,  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  say  what  they  knew  about  the 
Qur'an. 

One  day,  through  Abul  Fazl,  Rudolf  asked  the  Emperor,  who  now  showed  little 
sign  of  becoming  a  Christian,  whether  or  no  he  wished  to  hear  any  more  instructions 
in  the  faith,  as  otherwise  it  was  mere  loss  of  time  for  the  Fathers  to  remain  in  his 
dominions. 

In  answer  to  this,  Acquaviva  was  summoned  to  the  royal  presence  ;  but  the  con- 
versation turned  merely  on  general  topics.  However,  Father  Rudolf  urged  the  ques- 
tion which  was  uppermost  in  his  mind.  To  turn  off  the  unwelcome  inquiry,  Akbar 
urged  the  Father  to  put  his  belief  to  the  test,  and  to  accept  the  challenge  of  one  of 
his  bitterest  opponents. 

Driven  into  a  corner  by  the  force  of  Rudolf's  arguments,  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  the  Muhammadans,  vShaikh  Qutbuddin,  had  dared  to  propose  that  a  great  fire 
should  be  kindled  in  the  presence  of  Akbar,  and  that  he  and  Father  Rudolf  should 
enter  together,  Rudolf  with  the  Bible,  and  the  Muhammadan  with  his  Qur'an  "  and 
if  one  of  us  gets  through  it  safely,"  he  argued,  "  this  will  prove  the  truth  of  his 
creed." 

The  fire  was  lit,  and  the  Shaikh  pulled  Acquaviva  by  his  cassock,  saying,  "  Come, 


met  the  'Ulatnas  and  lawyers  of  the  realm.  The  pride  of  the  'Ulainas,  and  the  heretical  (Shi'itic)  subjects  discussed  in 
this  building,  caused  Mulla  Sheri,  a  poet  of  Akbar's  reign,  to  compose  a  poem  in  which  the  place  was  called  a  temple 
ol  Pharaoh  and  a  building  of  Shad  dad.  G.  Keene,  Sketch  of  the  History  ol  Hindustan,  1885,  p.  107,  describes  it  thus: — 
"It  is  a  square  building,  in  a  vast  court,  and  abutting  on  a  library  or  record  chamber.  It  has  four  galleries,  with  a  seat 
ill  the  centre,  elevated  on  a  massive  pillar,  and  approached  by  four  rai.sed  pathways.  There  every  Friday  [Thursday] 
night  the  Emperor  assembled  the  members  of  his  academy  or  debating  Society,  so  that  the  orthodox  sat  ou  one  side, 
the  philosophers  on  the  other,  the  Sayids  or  perhaps  Persian  visitors  on  a  third,  the  courtiers  and  men  of  the  world  on 
the  fourth,  while  the  Emperor  occupied  the  central  seat  and  acted  as  moderator  of  the  controversies  that  took 
place." 

•  Monserrate  being  iU  remained  for  a  time  at  Narwar. 
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in  the  name  of  God  !  "  '  Rudolf's  first  idea  was  to  accept  the  challenge  ;  but  on 
second  thoughts,  he  saw  that  he  had  no  right  to  tempt  God,  and  that  the  truth  had 
no  need  of  such  a  proof,  as  it  had  been  already  demonstrated  to  the  full.  But  for 
fear  lest  his  refusal  should  seem  a  victory  for  the  adversaries  of  the  faith  (not  how- 
ever until  he  had  sought  counsel  in  prayer)  he  determined  to  show  clearly  that  fear 
had  no  part  in  declining  the  ordeal.  In  the  midst  of  an  audience  with  Akbar,  in 
presence  of  his  whole  court  and  of  the  learned  Utigants,  he  explained  the  motives  of 
his  refusal.  It  was  death  to  speak  against  Muhammad,  and  even  though  the 
Emperor  might  wish  to  protect  him,  Rudolf  knew  that  every  true  Musalman  would 
glory  in  taking  the  life  of  a  blasphemer.  Accordingly,  he  openly  declared  that  the 
Prophet  was  an  impostor  and"  a  liar,  while  Jesus  Christ  was  the  true  son  of  God,  nor 
was  there  any  other  name  given  under  Heaven  in  which  hope  could  be  placed.  This 
protest  fully  satisfied  the  sovereign  as  to  the  courage  of  Acqua viva. 

It  was  then  that  Akbar  sent,  a  few  days  after,  to  beg  Rudolf  to  accept  the 
challenge.  He  added  that  he  would  take  care  that  the  Mvillah,  whom  he  hated  for 
his  wicked  life,  shojild  enter  first,  as  he  had  been  the  one  to  make  the  proposal ;  but 
that  on  his  death  he  would  prevent  Acquaviva  from  following  him.*  The  Father  very 
plainly  told  Akbar  he  could  have  no  hand  in  such  a  plot.  The  Emperor,  however, 
banished  the  Shaikh  with  a  number  of  other  fakirs/ 

Some  specimens  of  the  discussions  at  these  meetings  (probably  imaginary  ones) 
are  given  in  the  Ddbistdn,  a  learned  Persian  work  on  the  various  religions  of  Asia. 


1  Badauni's  (vide  Blochmann's  Ain,  I,  p.  191)  version  of  the  story  is  as  follows:  "  At  this  time  (end  of  989  a.h 
or  A.D.  1581),  His  Majesty  sent  Shaikh  Jamal  Bakhtyar  to  bring  Shaikh  Qutbuddin  of  Jalesar  who,  though  a  wicked 
man,  pretended  to  be  '  attracted  by  God.'  When  Qutbuddin  came,  the  Emperor  brought  him  to  a  conference  with  some 
Christian  priests,  and  rationalists,  and  some  other  great  authorities  of  the  age.  After  a  discussion,  the  Shaikh  exclaimed, 
'  Let  us  make  a  great  fire,  and  in  the  presence  of  His  Majesty  I  shall  pass  through  it.  And  if  any  one  else  gets  safely 
through,  he  proves  by  it  the  truth  of  his  religion.'  The  fire  was  made.  The  Shaikh  pulled  one  of  the  Christian  priests 
by  the  coat,  and  said  to  him,  -  Come  on,  in  the  name  of  God  ! '     But  none  of  the  priests  had  the  courage  to  go. 

Soon  after  the  Shaikh  was  sent  into  exile  to  Bhakkar,  together  with  other  Faqirs,  as  His  Majesty  was  jealous  of  his 
triumph." 

Abul  Fa?l  describes  thus  this  episode  : — 

"  One  night  the  Ibadat-Khana  was  brightened  by  the  presence  of  Padre  Rudolf  who  for  intelligence  and  wisdom 
was  unrivalled  anioug  Chri.stian  doctors.  Several  carping  and  bigoted  men  attacked  him  and  thus  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  display  of  the  calm  judgment  and  justice  of  the  assembly.  These  men  brought  forward  the  old  received 
assertions  and  did  not  attempt  to  arrive  at  truth  by  reasoning.  Their  statements  were  torn  to  pieces  and  they  were 
nearly  put  to  shame  ;  and  then  they  began  to  attack  the  contradictions  in  the  Gospel,  but  they  could  not  prove  their 
assertions.  With  perfect  calmness  and  earnest  conviction  of  the  truth,  the  Padre  replied  to  their  arguments,  and  then 
went  on  to  say :  '  If  these  men  have  such  an  opinion  of  our  Book  and  if  they  believe  the  Quran  to  be  the  true  word  of 
God,  then  let  a  furnace  be  lighted,  and  let  me  with  the  Gospel  in  my  hand,  and  the  'I'lama  with  their  holy  book  in  their 
hands,  walk  into  that  testing  place  of  truth,  and  the  right  will  be  manifest  '.  The  black-hearted  and  mean-spirited  dis- 
putants shrank  from  the  proposal,  and  answered  only  with  angry  words."  Akbarnama  (Bib.  Ind.,  Ill,  p.  254.  Elliot, 
Hist.  Ind.  ,  Vol.  VI,  p.  60. 

*  Alegambe,  cited  in  the  Summarium  p.  25  of  the  process  of  canonization,  and  the  recent  biographies  of  the  five 
Martyrs  by  Pere  Suau  and  by  Padre  Angelini.  Positio  super  dubio  an  constet  de  Martyrio  et  causa  Mattyrii  Ven  I 
Rodulphi  Aquaviva,  etc.  Roma,  lyzo.—Rodolphe  d' Acquaviva  et  ses  compagnons,  par  P.  Pierre  Suau,  S.J.  Lille,  189^. 
Isforia  delta  Vita  e  del  Marlirio  dei  Beati  Rodolfo  e  compagni,  dalP.  Nicola  Angelini,  S.J.  ,  Roma,  1893. 

3  See  Murray's  Asiatic  Discoveries,  Vol.  II,  p.  91.  Cornelius  Hazart,  S.J.,  Kerckelyke  Historie  van  gheheele  Wereldt 
1667,  torn.  I ,  p.  258.  Beruier,  Lettre  a  M.  de  la  Molte,  English  edit.,  London  1891 ,  p.  288,  however,  tells  a  second-hand  story, 
that  he  had  from  a  Muhammadan,  how  Akbar's  son  and  heir,  Jahangir,  in  a  drunken  fit  proposed  to  a  Florentine 
Jesuit  Father  to  finish  the  controversy  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Mullahs  by  the  ordeal  of  fire,  and  how  the  Fathers 
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The  fullest  is  a  dialogue  between  a  Brahman,  a  Musalman,  a  worshipper  of  fire,  a 
Jew,  a  Christian  and  a  Philosopher,  translated  by  Colonel  Kennedy.' 

Akbar's  kindness  to  the  Fatliers  was  wonderful,  and  when  Father  Monserrate  had 
a  serious  relapse,  he  not  only  bade  his  physicians  prescribe  for  him,  but  even  came 
himself  now  and  again  and  sat  by  his  bedside.  He  sent  him  during  his  convalescence 
to  Agra,  hoping  that  its  climate  might  prove  helpful  to  him. 

Akbar  bade  the  Fathers  leave  the  noisy  house  in  the  city  and  take  up  their 
abode  within  the  vast  enclosure  of  his  palace,  where  they  built  a  small  chapel  as 
handsomely  as  they  could  and  placed  over  the  altar  a  copy  of  the  Madonna  of  St. 
Luke,  at  St.  Mary  Major's,  which  had  been  brought  from  Europe  by  Father  Martin 
de  Sylva,  and  which  St.  Pius  V  had  allowed  St.  Francis  Borgia  to  have  made.* 
The  Christians  resident  in  the  city  used  to  come  to  daily  Mass  in  this  chapel.*  Akbar, 
after  three  or  four  days,  paid  a  visit  to  it.  On  entering,  he  was  struck  by  the  vener- 
able picture.  He  first  in  Muhammadan  fashion,  made  a  profound  reverence  before 
it ;  then,  like  a  Christian,  he  removed  his  turban,  and,  with  clasped  hands,  bent  his 
knee  ;  and  lastly,  paid  his  homage  as  a  Hindu  by  prostrating  himself  on  the  ground. 
He  said  that  God  deserved  the  homage  of  all  peoples,  and  therefore  he  paid  this 
triple  tribute.  He  then  sat  down  on  cushions  upon  the  floor  and  talked  to  the 
Fathers.  He  said  that  the  Christian  religion  was  without  doubt  the  best  of  all,  and 
the  life  and  miracles  of  Christ  perfectly  supernatural.  But  how  God  could  have  a 
son  passed  his  comprehension.  He  added  that,  of  all  religions,  Muhammad anism 
was  the  worst. 

A  week  later,  the  Emperor  came  again  to  visit  the  chapel  with  his  three  sons — 
known  to  the  Jesuits  as  Shaikilji,  Pahari  and  Dan.*  Shaikhji  or  Prince  Salim,  the 
eldest,  was  then  a  boy  of  ten,'  and  succeeded  to  his  father's  throne  as  the  Emperor 
Jahangir.  With  them  came  a  splendid  staff,  Mirza  Abul  Qasim,  Akbar's  cousin  and 
one  of  the  administrators  of  the  Empire,  two  Commanders-in-chief  of  his  armies, 
and  the  leading  Mullahs.  Akbar  bade  his  sons  take  off  their  shoes  at  the  door,  and 
he  set  them  the  example  of  paying  due  reverence  to  the  holy  picture.  All  expressed 
their  admiration  of  it.     When  the  Fmperor  turned  to  go,  Blessed   Father  Rudolf 


accepted,  but  the  adversaries  were  so  alarmed  that  the  Emperor  did  not  insist.  Catrou,  Historie  de  la  Dynastie  Mogoul 
Paris,  1715,  wrongly  says  it  was  Father  Joseph  D'Acosta  who  proposed  this  test  to  Jahangir — See  also  Peruschi,  p.  14  ; 
Bartoli,  p.  65. 

1  Transactions  of  the  Bombay  Literary  Society,  Vol.  II,  p.  217. 

*  The  black  Byzantine  Virgin  in  the  Borghese  chapel  of  the  Church  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore  said  to  have  been  painted 
by  St.  Luke. 

s  Colonel  Cole  marks  in  his  plan  of  Patehpur-Sikri  the  house  of  Mariyam,  which  tradition  assigns  to  a  Portuguese 
wife  of  Akbar.  No  such  person  is  mentioned  by  contemporary  European  historians.  Blochnianu  in  Ain,  Vol.  I,  p. 
618,  quoting  Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri,  p.  324,  says  that  "  among  other  women  in  Akbar's  harem,  there  was  an  Armenian  lady." 
Vide  also  Keene's  Agra  Guide,  p.  38.  This  Mariyam's  Kothi  or  Sonahra  Makan  has  certainly  a  European  and  Christian 
air  about  it.  It  has  drawing-rooms  and  retiring  rooms,  and'  open  verandahs  with  a  garden  in  front,  and  on  one  of  its 
walls  a  faded  painting  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  'The  zeal  of  modern  Moslems,"  says 
Keene's  Guide  to  Agra,  "  has  destroyed  the  Virgin  and  a  great  part  of  the  Angel,  so  that  the  figure  of  the  former  can  be 
only  partially  traced,  and  the  latter  exists  only  by  his  wings." 

♦  S^kiiji  or  ^aikhu  was  Prince  Salim,  the  future  Emperor  Jahangir,  then  aged  1 1  .  Pahari  was  Prince  Murad, 
i^;ed  10,  so  called  from  his  being  born  among  the  low  hills  of  Fatehpur.     Dan  was  Danyal,  then  aged  9. 

k  Bom  at  Patehpur-Sikri  on  Wcdnes<lay,  17th  Rabi'  I,  977,  or  i8th  Shahriwar  of  the  14th  year  of  Akbar's  Era 
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offered  him  another  Madonna,  a  work  of  art  which  Akbar  had  especially  admired  and 
evidently  wished  to  possess.  He  received  it  as  a  very  precious  gift  and  had  it  hung 
in  a  place  of  honour  in  his  rooms. 

Akbar  confided  his  second  son  Murad  (Pahari)  to  Father  Monserrate,  that  he 
might  be  instructed  in  the  Portuguese  language  and  good  morals ;  and  it  was  during 
one  of  these  lessons  that  the  incident  related  by  Badauni  '  is  said  by  the  Fathers  to 
have  taken  place.  The  Jesuit  version  is  that  the  Prince  in  writing  Portuguese  was 
taught  to  begin  with  the  words  '  In  the  name  of  God  '  and  that  when  the  Emperor 
heard  this  he  at  once  ordered  him  to  add  the  words  '  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  true 
Prophet  and  son  of  God.' 

The  Emperor  volunteered  to  build  as  many  churches  in  his  kingdom,  to  the 
glory  of  Christ  and  His  Blessed  Mother,  as  the  Fathers  should  desire,  and  he  declared 
that  they  should  be  as  splendid  as  possible.  He  gave  as  his  reason  that,  while  there 
were  so  many  mosques  for  Muhammad,  and  so  many  pagodas  for  the  Hindu  gods, 
the  God  of  the  Christians  ought  at  least  to  have  the  same  honour.  Akbar  promised 
also  to  erect  a  hospital  for  the  sick  and  poor,  a  thing  hitherto  unknown  in  Hindu  and 
Muhammadan  India.  The  Emperor  engaged  to  build  and  to  endow  the  hospital  at 
the  cost  of  the  State.  He  fulfilled  his  promise  in  1583  in  so  far  that  he  erected  two 
places  outside  the  city  wherein  to  feed  the  poor,  and  entrusted  them  to  the  followers 
of  Abul  Fazl,  his  philosopher  and  friend.^  Abul  Fazl  begged  the  Fathers  to  explain 
to  him  their  doctrines,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  answer  the  questions  and  the 
difficulties  put  to  him  by  his  master  and  by  the  learned  of  the  court.  The  royal 
physician  also  sought  for  instructions.  Akbar  sent  word  by  Abul  Fazl  to  Father 
Rudolf  that  he  and  his  companions  were  quite  at  liberty  to  convert  and  baptize  as 
many  of  his  subjects  as  they  chose,  and  that  he  would  punish  any  one  who  dared 
to  hinder  them. 

The  Emperor,  moreover,  disapproved  of  any  Christian  abandoning  his  faith,  and 
when  some  prisoners,  to  regain  their  liberty,  had  become  Muhammadans,  and  had 
repented  of  their  crime,  he  ordered  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  return  to  Christian 
countries,  where  they  could  practise  their  faith  without  hindrance.  To  one  of,  these 
who  wished  to  remain,  he  not  only  permitted  the  use  of  European  dress  and  liberty 
of  religion,  but  he  admitted  him  to  his  household.  And  when  a  Portuguese  who  was 
in  his  service  died,  he  allowed  the  Fathers  to  burj'  him  with  all  publicity  and  with 
the  full  CathoHc  rite,  and  to.  bear  him  with  cross  and  lighted  candles  through  the 
streets  of  the  city.  The  Emperor  went  so  far  as  to  declare  to  Father  Acquaviva, 
that  if  God  called  him  to  the  Cathohc  faith,  neither  his  sceptre,  nor  his  sons,  nor  his 
immense  harem,'  would  prevent  him  from  leaving  all  and  fleeing  to  Goa,  under  the 


1  See  above  p.  58,  note  5. 

2  Badaun  (from  Blochtnann's  A  in ,  vol.  I ,  p.  200-1 ).  Guzman  says  that  a  hospital  was  set  up  at  the  cost  of  the  Portu- 
guese. 

»  Bartoli  speaks  of  his  hundred  wives.  Abul  Fazl  in  Blochmann's  Ain,  15,  p.  44.  tells  of  more  than  five  thousand 
women  in  the  Emperor's  harem.  But  this  probably  includes  the  female  servants  and  .slaves.  They  were  divided  into 
sections,  and  kept  attentive  to  their  duties.  Several  chaste  women  were  appointed  as  daroghas,  and  superintendents 
over   each-  section.     Their   salaries   were   sufficiently   liberal.     Not   counting   the   presents,    which   His  Majesty   most 
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pretext  of  going  on  pilgrimage  to  the  Ganges.  Nor,  so  he  pretended,  was  he  as  far 
as  he  might  seem  from  doing  this.  But  a  step  so  grave,  he  urged,  was  not  to  be 
taken  precipitately  and  without  much  reflection. 

Meantime  there  were  constant  disputes  with  the  Muhammadans.  But  whether 
it  was  the  murmurs  of  the  Mullahs,  the  outspoken  complaints  of  the  Queen  Mother, 
Hamida  Begam,  and  of  the  ladies  of  the  harem,  or  the  mutterings  of  rebellion  in  the 
West,  which  were  the  echoes  of  Moslem  discontent,  the  Emperor  began  to  weary  of 
the  Fathers'  teachings.  Though  sometimes  he  was  all  attention  and  approved  of 
ever>'thing  that  they  said,  at  other  times  he  would  yawn  or  doze,  not  heeding,  not 
«ven  hearing  what  they  said.  As  part  of  the  audience,  there  were  ever  at  hand 
skilled  wrestlers  and  gladiators,  tumblers  and  jugglers,  and  sweet  singers  ready  at  his 
beck  to  amuse  His  Majesty.'  These  and  the  ceaseless  round  of  pleasures  of  the 
table,  of  the  harem,  of  the  field,  of  the  ring,  cock-fighting,  and  combats  between 
wild  beasts  and  trained  elephants,*  so  occupied  Akbar's  mind  that,  if  any  impression 
had  ever  been  made,  it  was  as  quickly  forgotten. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Akbar  took  strong  measures  in  abrogating  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Musulman  religion,  which,  till  now,  had  been  enforced  by  law.*  Prayers, 
fasts,  alms,  pilgrimages,  and  public  worship  were  left  optional  * :  the  prohibition  of 
unclean  animals,'  that  of  moderate  use  of  wine,  and  that  of  gaming  dice,  were  taken 
off ;  and  circumcision  was  not  permitted  until  the  age  of  twelve,  when  the  person  to 
undergo  it  could  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  rite.'' 

Some  of  the  other  measures  adopted  seemed  to  go  beyond  indifference,  and  to 
show  a  wish  to  discountenance  the  Muhammadan  religion.  The  use  of  the  era  of  the 
Hi j rah '  and  the  Arabic  language  was  discouraged ' :  Arabian  names  were  disused.  The 
ordinary  salutation  of  Salam  aleikum !  (Peace  be  unto  you !  )  was  changed  into 
Allahu  Akbaru!  (God  is  most  great!  )  to  which  the  answer  was  J  alia  Jalaluhu! 
(May  his  brightness  shine  forth  !  )."    Even  wearing  the  beard,  '"  a  practice  enjoined 


generously  bestowed,  the  women  of  the  highest  rank  received  from  Rs.  i,6id  to  1,028  per  mensem  ;  some  of  the  servants 
from  Rs.  51  to  20,  others  from  Rs.  40  to  2. 

*  "  Whenever  His  Majesty  holds  court,  they  beat  a  large  drum,  the  sounds  of  which  are  accompanied  by  Divine 
praiae. . . .  During  the  whole  time,  skilful  gladiators  and  wrestlers  from  all  countries  hold  themselves  in  readiness,  and 
singers,  male  and  female,  are  waiting.  Clever  jugglers  and  funny  tumblers  also  are  anxious  to  exhibit  their  dexterity 
and  agility."     Blochmanu's  A  in,  Vol.  I,  p.  157. 

«  See  Blocbmann's  Ain,  Vol.  I,  pp.  282-308. 

>  Cfr.  Badauni,  II,  p.  256.     Blochmann's  Ain,  Vol.  I,  p.  179. 

*  Bad.  II,  p.  301.  Blochmann's  Ain,  Vol.  I,  p.  195.  "  The  prayers  of  the  Islam,  the  fast,  nay  even  the  pilgrimage, 
were  henceforth  forbidden." 

*  Bad.  II,  p.  301.  Blochm.,  p.  194.  "In  oppo.sition  to  the  Islam,  pigs  and  dogs  were  no  longer  looked  upon  as 
unclean The  flesh  of  the  wild  bear  and  the  tiger  was  also  permitted." 

*  Bad.  II,  p.  356.  Blochm.  I,  p.  205.  "  No  one  was  to  marry  more  than  one  wife,  except  in  cases  of  barrenness  ; 
but  in  all  other  cases  the  rule  was,  '  One  God,  and  one  wife  '."  P.  203.  "  Girls  before  the  age  of  fourteen  and  boys 
befote  sizteen  were  not  to  marry. 

1  Bad.  II,  p.  301.  Bloch.  I,  p.  195.  "  The  era  of  the  Hijrah  was  now  abolished  and  a  new  era  was  introduced,  of 
which  the  first  year  was  the  year  of  the  Emperor's  accession  (963)." 

'  ^*A-  Hi  p.  y>i.     Blochm.  I,  pp.  195  and  205.     "  Reading  and  learning  Arabic  was  looked  upon  as  a  crime." 

*  Bad.  II,  p.  356.     Blochmann's  Ain,  Vol.  I,  p.  205. 

•0  Bad.  II,  p.  301.  Blochm.  I,  p.  193.  Akbar  "  looked  upon  .shaving  the  beard  as  the  highest  sign  of  friendship  and 
affection  for  him." 
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by  the  Qur'an,  was  so  offensive,  that  he  would  scarcely  admit  a  bearded  man  to  his 
presence. 

In  1582  a  formidable  insurrection  had  broken  out  in  Kabul  and  Muhammad 
Hakim  Mirza,  the  Governor,  a  brother  of  Akbar,  marched  into  India  to  wrest  his 
crown  from  him.  Hakim  Mirza  was  already  at  lyahore,  half  way  to  the  capital  be- 
fore Akbar  had  reached  Panipat,  some  two  hundred  miles  north  of  Fatehpur  Sikri. 
Akbar 's  army  was  however  three  times  as  strong  as  that  of  the  enemy.  The  rebel 
brother  saw  that  all  hope  was  gone,  and  began  his  retreat.  A  division  of  the 
imperial  army  under  Prince  Murad  rushed  forward  rapidly  in  pursuit,  and  won  a  com- 
plete victory.  Akbar  followed  his  son  with  an  army  as  far  as  Kabul  and  there 
pardoned  and  reinstated  his  brother.  On  his  return  he  stayed  for  some  months  in 
the  Panjab.' 

Rudolf  had  been  anxious  to  accompany  the  Kmperor.  But  Akbar  thought  it 
well  not  to  irritate  the  Muhammadans  in  a  moment  of  danger,  and  would  only  allow 
Father  Monserrate  to  accompany  him,  as  the  tutor  of  his  son  Murad.  Acquaviva 
remained  alone  at  Fatehpur-vSikri.  The  departure  of  Akbar  for  the  seat  of  War 
caused  Blessed  Father  Rudolf  to  lead  a  hermit's  life  in  the  almost  deserted  Court  of 
Fatehpur-Sikri.  Father  Acquaviva' s  only  recreation  was  to  walk  about  the  house 
humming  some  passage  of  Holy  Scripture  or  some  verse  of  the  Psalms.  His  chief  em- 
ployment was  the  careful  study  of  Persian  and  of  the  Qur'an,  both  of  which  he  mas- 
tered so  well  that  he  could  quote  with  wonderful  readiness.  If  he  had  followed  his 
own  impulse,  he  would  have  gone  out  into  the  square  and  openly  preached  the  faith  of 
Christ,  but  every  reason  was  against  this.  However,  when  perchance  he  did  go  out 
into  the  city,  all,  high  and  low,  even  the  very  street-boys,  would  follow  him  and 
shout  after  him.  "We  are  hated  and  despised  by  every  one,"  wrote  Rudolf  to 
his  uncle.  "  They  threaten  us  with  their  swords.  We  are  the  reproach  and  the 
scorn  of  the  mob.  They  gather  round  about  us  and  look  at  us  as  if  we  were 
monsters.  They  call  us  black  devils  and  Kafirs,  that  is,  men  without  God  or  religion. 
Then  they  pelt  us  with  filth.  But  all  this  seems  as  nothing,  for  we  have  not  as  yet 
resisted  unto  blood.'' 

In  another  letter  to  the  General,  in  April  of  1582,  Blessed  Father  Rudolf  gives 
fresh  reasons  why  he  should  stay  on  :  ' 

'  First,  because  the  King  gives  us  greater  hopes  than  ever  for  the  future,  is  anxious  to  learn  the 
law  of  God,  and  treats  us  more  kiudly  than  before,  and  though  there  are  difficulties,  still  he  proves  his 
affection  to  us.     It  is  impossible  to  e.x:press  how  great  are  his  love  and  familiarity  towards  us. 

"  Secondly,  we  hope  that  the  King's  second  son,  called  Pahari,  who  is  learning  Portuguese  and  our 
holy  faith,  and  who  shows  great  affection  towards  us,  will  really  profit  by  it,  because  he  is  naturally  of 
a  good  disposition,  and  has  great  talent. 

"  Thirdly,  because  we  have  found  a  new  race  of  Pagans,  called  Bottan,''  who  live  beyond   Lahore, 

1  Malleson.     Akbar,  p.  127 — Angelini,  op.  cit.,  p.  86. 

'  Bartoli  X,  p.  52.  Alegambe  says  that  they  were  called  devils  because  of  the  colour  of  their  dress,  and  "  tarnaxa." 
But  this  last  meant  merely  anglice,  "  What  a  sight !  "  Summ.,  p.  34,  §48. — See  also  the  extracts  from  his  letters  from 
Fatehpur  to  Everard  Mercurianus  (then  General  of  the  Society)  and  to  his  uncle  Claude  ;  Bartoli,  Missiune,  pp.  87-88.    , 

8  Mr.  E.  D.  Maclagan  was  led,  by  de  Souza's  inaccurate  description  of  the  Boutthant  mentioned  by  Monserrate  {Or. 
■  Cong.  II,Xonq.  I,  D.  II,  §  63)  to  identify  them  with  the  Pathans  or  perhaps  the  Bhutanis  (J.A.S.B.    1896,  p.   55  and  n. 
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across  the  Indus  and  they  are  very  well  inclined  and  devoted  to  good  works.  They  are  white  men,  and 
there  are  no  Muhammadans  amongst  them.  We  hope,  then,  that  if  two  fervent  and  apostolic  Fathers 
were  sent  there,  a  great  harvest  would  be  gathered  in  among  the  other  Gentiles. 

"  Fourthly,  because  there  is  here  an  old  man,  the  father  of  the  King's  secretary,  in  whom  he  con- 
fides in  matters  of  the  law.  He  has  left  the  world,  and  gives  signs  of  great  virtue.  He  is  very  devoted 
to  the  contemplation  of  divine  things,  and  so  seems  disposed  to  receive  the  light  of  faith.  He  is  ex- 
tremely friendly  to  us,  and  anxious  to  hear  of  our  religion,  and  we  have  been  already  several  times  at 
his  house  for  this  reason. 

"  Fifthly,  because  where  we  are  is  the  true  and  real  India.  And  this  kingdom  is  like  the  stair 
whence  you  can  go  to  every  other  portion  of  it,  and  to  many  parts  of  Asiaj  and  now  that  the  Society 
-has  got  a  footing  here,  and  is  regarded  with  such  kindness  by  so  great  a  king,  and  by  his  sons,  it  does 
not  seem  right  to  leave  it  without  trying  every  means  in  our  power  to  begin  the  conversion  of  the  main- 
land of  India,  for  hitherto  we  have  done  nothing  except  on  the  coast."  ' 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  1582,^  the  victorious  Emperor  reached  the  Indus  on 
his  return  homewards.  He  had  sent  message  after  message  to  Rudolf,  begging  him 
not  to  think  it  too  great  a  burthen  to  give  him  the  pleasure  of  his  society,  and  the 
benefit  of  his  conversation.  The  Father  started  on  the  long  and  tedious  journey. 
He  wrote,  however,  before  setting  out,  a  letter  to  his  old  friend.  Father  Michael  di 
lyoreto : 

"  I  am  pretty  well There  are  plenty  of  chances  of  advancing  in  virtue, 

because  here  we  are  hated  by  every  one,  they  all  load  me  with  contumely,  and  make 
a  mock  of  me.     They  threaten  me  with  their  swords,  and,  in  a  word,  '  we  are  made 

as  the  off-scouring  of  all  even  until  now.'     Beg  our  I^ord  that  I  may  make 

good  use  of  this  for  my  progress  in  virtue. 

The  King  is  engaged  in  a  war  with  his  brother  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  He 
has  just  summoned  me  to  him,  and  very  likely  I  shall  leave  on  the  day  after  to- 
morrow." '  The  Father  started  on  the  long  and  tedious  voyage.  He  fell,  however, 
dangerously  ill  during  the  journey.  The  fever  brought  him  to  death's  door,  but  he 
rallied,  and  was  able  to  continue  his  journey.  He  reached  Lahore  a  few  days  before 
the  arrival  of  Akbar,  who  entered  that  city  on  the  last  day  of  Ramazan,  October 
29th,  and  received  Rudolf  with  all  possible  esteem  and  affection. 

On  the  3rd  of  November  the  Emperor  reached  Delhi,  and  nine  days  later  the 
triumphant  Sovereign  arrived  at  Fatehpur-Sikri :  The  defeat  of  his  rivals  enabled 
Akbar  at  length  to  put  into  execution  his  scheme  of  the  new  religion,  of  which  he 
was  to  be  the  Supreme  Head,  Infalhble  Teacher,  and,  to  the  common  herd  at  least, 
Supreme  God.  This  religion  was  as  short-lived  as  the  State  religion  of  Henry  VIII, 
and  died  out  with  the  death  of  its  founder.* 

Soon  after  other  events  occupied  the  active  mind  of  the  Great  Emperor.  It 
seemed  he  had  enough  of  disputations  on  religious  topics,  and  Father  Acquaviva  did 
not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact,  which  was  becoming  every  day  more  clear,  that  the 

Mr.  H.  Beveridge  pointed  out  (J.A.S.B.,  1906,  p.  331)  that  the  Bottanese  of  Acquaviva  were  the  Bhotias  of  Almora 
and  Garbwal,  or  the  Tibetans. 

1  BartoU,  Atitsione  al  Gran  Mogor,  p.  42. 

'  Tabahali  Ahbari,  Elliot,  Vol.  v,  quoting  Badauni,  Vol.  II,  p.  295. 

t  Asgelini,  op.  <,«/.,  p.  94.  *  Blochmann's  Ain,  p.  212. 
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Emperor  had,  in  spite  of  all  his  fair  promises,  no  intention  of  becoming  a  Christian. 
From  this  point  the  Mission  began  to  break  up.  The  native  Henriquez  had  already 
withdrawn  to  Goa,  either  secretly  as  one  authority  states  or  with  permission  as  stated 
by  another.  Then  Monserrate  had  left  Fatehpur  for  Agra  so  as  to  be  rather  with 
Prince  Murad  than  with  the  Emperor.  Subsequently  in  April  1582,  the  Emperor 
determined  to  send  a  solemn  embassy  to  Goa  and  Europe.  The  embassy  was  to 
arrange  among  other  things  for  a  fresh  Mission  of  Christian  priests  to  Akbar's 
Court,  and  the  letter  which  accompanied  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  daftar  of  the  Insha- 
i-Abul  Fazl.  In  the  Calcutta  edition  of  1810  and  in  the  Cawnpore  lithographed 
edition  of  1849-50  the  letter  is  addressed  to  '  European  scholars  '  [Ddnayan-i-Farang],^ 
but  there  are  other  versions  which  read  '  Ruler  of  the  Europeans '  [Farman  riwa-i- 
Farang]  and  the  later  European  authorities,^  quoting  Bartoli,'*  represent  the  embassy 
as  an  embassy  of  congratulation  to  Philip  II,  who  had  in  1581  become  King  of 
Portugal  as  well  as  of  Spain.*  Akbar's  representative  was  also  to  wait  on  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  and  on  the  General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  the  uncle  of  the  Emperor's 
friend,  Rudolf.  The  project  seemed,  like  so  many  others,  a  mere  dream  of  the  con- 
queror. But  very  soon  it  was  evident  that  his  hopes  were  to  be  realized.  Akbar  would 
not  part  with  Blessed  Father  Rudolf,  but  sent  Father  Monserrate,  with  secret  instruc- 
tions, to  accompany  the  embassy  to  Europe.  These  instructions  were  to  furnish  the 
Holy  Father  with  such  information  as  would  further  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  the  states  of  the  Mughal.'  The  embassy  took  its  departure  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  1581,  and  reached  Goa  in  the  spring  of  1582.*  However  it  got  no  further 
than  Goa.  The  Viceroy  did  not  wish  that  it  should  sail  that  year,  and  the  rumour 
of  the  death  of  the  king  made  the  Mughal's  Ambassador  return  in  haste  to  Fateh- 
pur, leaving  Monserrate  behind.  Father  Acquaviva  was  thus  again  without  the 
solace  of  a  companion.     The  young  prince,  Murad,  was  transferred  to  his  care. 

It  appears  that  the  Provincial  at  Goa  obtained  verbally  from  Monserrate  a 
less  hopeful  report,  and  again  recalled  Acquaviva,  but  again  without  success.  The 
account  of  Rudolf's  inner  life  at  this  time  is  fortunately  preserved  for  us,  as  on 
his  return  to  Goa  he  unveiled  his  past  to  one  whom  he  trusted  as  his  spiritual  guide, 
Father  Nunez  Rodriguez.  This  "manifestation  of  conscience"  his  director,  after 
his  martyrdom,  consigned  to  writing.  "  Father  Rudolf,"  says  Nuiiez,  "  for  the  three 
years  he  spent  at  the  court  of  the  Mughal,  and  especially  for  the  last,  when  he  was 
alone,  led  the  life  of  a  hermit.  His  food  was  very  scanty  and  badly  cooked,  and 
he  fasted  some  days  every  week.  The  hair-shirt,  disciplines,  and  every  sort  of 
unusual  method  of  penance  and  self-inflicted  suffering  were  ever  employed  by  him. 
His  study  was  chiefly  the  Holy  Scriptures.     The  rest  of  his  time,  for  he  never  left 

I  Fraser,  Nadir  Shah  (1742),  p.  12,  and  appx.  40. — Hough.     Christianity  in  India,  II,  p.  262. 
s  Catrou,  English  Edition,  1826,  p.  124. 
3  Bartoli,  Missione,  p.  43. 

*  E.  D.  Maclagan,  Jesuit  Missions  to  the  Emperor  Akbar,  J.A.S.B.  1896,  p.  54.     See  above,  p.  56,  note  3. 
>>  Bartoli,   Missione,  p.  43.     But  Alegambe  says  the  Ambassador's  instructions  were  merely  to  pay  Akbar's  respects 
to  the  Pope,  to  King  Philip,  and  the  Father  General. 
s  Angelini,  Istoria  etc.,  op.  cit.,  p.  93. 
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his  house  save  when  summoned  to  court,  he  devoted  partly  to  perfecting  himself 
in  Persian,  and  partly  to  prayer.  On  most  nights  he  devoted  the  hours  from 
sunset  to  sunrise  to  prayer,  so  that  when  he  returned  to  Goa,  he  did  not  seem  to 
have  come  back  from  a  heathen  and  Muhammadan  land,  but  from  the  Noviceship 
or  from  a  retreat."  A  letter  of  Rudolf,'  written  on  the  27th  September,  1582, 
throws  interesting  light  on  his  thoughts  and  surroundings.  It  is  addressed  to 
Father  Ruy  Vincente,  the  Provincial  at  Goa,  and  runs  as  follows:  — 

' '  Very  Reverend  Father  in  Christ, — From  my  other  letters  your  Reverence  will  have  learnt 
how  an  educated  man  called  M.  X.,  whom  Father  Monserrate  calls  by  another  name,  Doctor  Imper- 
bicado  (?),  had  told  me  that  he  wished  to  become  a  Christian,  how  the  affair  became  known,  and 
how  when  the  King  knew  of  it,  he  gave  him  permission  to  do  so.  But  from  what  I  understand  from 
him,  he  never  intended  to  become  a  Christian  here,  but  if  he  ever  does  become  one,  he  intends  to  do 
so  in  Christian  territory.  And  it  happened  that  the  King,  during  those  intrigues  about  Dominic  Fires, 
most  imprudently  told  every  one  that  he  (M.  X  ?)  wished  to  become  a  Christian,  for  by  nature^ 
Dominic  can  keep  nothing  to  himself,  although,  when  excusing  himself  to  me,  he  said  he  did  it  for  the 
edification  there  would  be  when  it  was  known  that  a  man  so  hono  [ured  in  the]  sect — casta — of 
Muhammad  wished  to  be  a  Christian.  I  think  that  he  (M.  X  ?)  was  very  much  annoyed  at  the  publica- 
tion, although  he  dissembled,  and  has  not  ceased  to  be  friendly  with  me  as  before.  I  did  not  write 
more  about  this  man  to  your  Reverence,  because  I  doubt  very  much  if  he  has  a  true  call  or  not  and 
there  are  some  things  about  him  which  do  not  please  me.  Time  will  show  us  what  hope  we  may  enter- 
tain in  his  regard. 

"  A  few  days  after  we  had  those  troubles  with  the  King  on  account  of  Dominic  Pires,  there  arrived 
a  captain  of  eminence  from  Bengal,  a  man  very  learned  in  the  sect  of  the  Sufis,  who  knows  also  some- 
thing about  philosophy.  The  King  called  me  and  told  me  privately  to  converse  with  that  learned  man, 
for  perhaps  it  might  happen  that  he  would  become  a  Christian.  And  he  afterwards  summoned  him  and 
said  to  him  :  'This  is  the  padre  of  whom  I  spoke.  Converse  with  him.'  And  he  did  converse  with  me 
very  frequently,  and  showed  himself  very  ready  to  agree  on  points  of  doctrine,  as  all  the  Sufis  do,  but  as 
for  the  rest — non  credo  Christum  Mis — I  do  not  trust  Christ  to  them,  for  most  of  them  are  deceivers. 
May  our  Lord  convert  them  ! 

"The  King  keeps  this  Court  in  a  great  state  of  embarrassment  with  the  novelties  he  introduces 
every  day  in  it.  For,  among  other  things,  he  seems  to  pay  much  reverence  to  God's  creatures,  such  as 
the  sun  and  the  moon.  And  from  Saturday  evening  to  the  end  of  Sunday  lie  does  not  eat  flesh-meat, 
and  I  am  credibly  informed  that  many  heathens  here  do  this,  on  account  of  a  superstition  that  it  is  a 

day  of Not  only  does  he  not  eat  flesh-meat,  but  on  most  occasions  he  does  not  allow  [beasts]  to 

be  slaughtered  in  the  bazaar,  so  that  consequently  we  are  generally  not  able  to  get  meat  on  Sunday. 
Besides  this,  three  days  after  having  begun  his  Lent,  he  instituted  a  New  Easter,  which  they  call 
Meijan  [Mibrjan]*  and  he  ordered  that  on  that  day  all  the  captains  should  dress  in  festal  attire,  and 
there  was  native  music  (tangeres)  and  dancing  (bailares).  I  asked  the  King's  astrologers,  and  they  told 
me  that  it  was  a  feast  which  the  ancient  Kings  of  Persia,  who  worshipped  fire,  used  to  celebrate.  The 
Muhammadans  were  much  scandalized,  although  no  one  dared  not  to  imitate  him,  because  they  do  not 
yet  understand,  whether  he  does  these  and  similar  things  because  he  likes  them  or  merely  to  try  how  far 

I  The  letter,  which  U  in  the  British  Museum,  Add.  MSS.  9854,  p.  1-4,  is  endorsed :     "  To  the  Very  Reverend  Father 

in  Christ [MS  damaged  herej.    Father  Ruy.    Vicente,    Provincial  of  the  Society   of  Jesus  in  this  part [MS. 

damaged  here]  India."  English  translation  by  E.  Ooldie,  op.  cit.,  pp.  97-103.  See  aUso  E  D.  Maclagan,  J.A.S.B.  1896,  p.  56. 
*  Mihrjan  ,;;l^  ^^  =  the  autumnal  equinox — a  festival  celebrated  in  Persia  in  the  month  of  September  Many 
traditional  motives  are  assigned  for  the  origin  of  this  solemnity,  which  was  held  for  six  days;  but  the  most  rational 
oonjccture  leaves  us  to  conclude  that  it  was  instituted  at  this  season  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  in  honour  of  their  great 
ostensible  deity,  the  sun  ,  as  the  other  high  festival  now  roz  was,  on  the  same  principles,  intended  to  celebrate  the  sun's 
entering  the  constellation  Aries. 
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he  can  go  with  his  [subjects].     I  really  cannot  quite  understand  him,  for  he  treats  us  with  great  famiJi- 
arity,  and  does  not  (cease)  inquiring  about  things  regarding  the  faith,  as  he  has  done  all  this  winter,  most 
minutely,  etc.     And  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  that  he  is  embarrassed  by  other  things,  although  he 
confessed  to  me  one  day  that  he  was  so  bewildered  as  not  to  know  how  to  determine  what  is  the  truth. 
"  Another  heathen  festival  took  place  the  day  before  yesterday,  at  which  the  King  assisted  with 
more  solemnity  than  in  other  years. ..... 

"On  Tuesday,  the  24th  of  September,  the  King  came  towards  evening  to  be  present  at  the 
marriage  of  Dominic  Fires  in  our  chapel.  He  invited  himself.  We  adorned  the  chapel  very  nicely  for 
him,  and  I  had  three  devices  {enigmas)  of  his  honours  painted  for  him,  and  Dominic  Pires  ordered  a 
banquet  to  be  prepared  for  him  in  the  Portuguese  style  here  in  our  house.  The  King  was  pleased  with 
everything,  and  showed  me  great  affection  for  having  given  him  the  best  reception  possible.  In  the 
discourse  at  the  wedding  to  the  married  couple,  as  the  woman  did  not  understand  Persian,  the  King 
was  pleased  to  be  interpreter,  and  explained  to  her  in  the  Vernacular  what  I  said  in  Persian.  The  King 
stayed  at  our  house  till  nearly  eight  o'  clock  at  night.  He  was  delighted  to  bring  with  bim  his  principal 
captains,  both  Muhammadans  and  heathens;  and  one  of  the  heathens,  who  is  Governor  of  these  realms, 
was  much  astonished,  and  made  a  profound  reverence  in  the  chapel.  The  three  sous  of  the  King  were 
also  present,  and  dined  in  the  house,  as  well  as  some  of  the  chief  Muhammadan  captains,  whom  the 
King  ordered  [to  come]. 

' '  I  have  no  more  news  to  write  at  present,  except  to  propose  to  your  Reverence  and  to  ask  you  the 
following  things:  first,  that  if  it  seems  good  to  your  Reverence  that  I  should  not  be  here  at  all,  your 
Reverence  would  seek  some  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  for  the  King  takes  no  notice  of  my  asking  leave  of 
him  [to  depart]  and  it  only  serves  to  exasperate  him  the  more.  Your  Reverence  well  knows  about  me 
that  I  am  indifferent;  and  my  indifference  only  grows  more  complete,  as  I  am  in  suspense,  and  do  not 
know  what  God  wishes  for  [?]  my  mission. 

"The  second  thing  is  to  ask  your  Reverence  to  write  to  me  your  opinion  about  erecting  a  church, 
which  the  King  said  he  wished  built  here,  if  you  have  not  yet  signified  to  me  your  wishes  by  another 
letter. 

"The  third  is  that  your  Reverence  will  have  the  charity  to  write  to  me  how  I  ought  to  deal,  with 
the  King,  for  I  fear  that  he  and  some  of  his  people  would  like  to  make  use  of  me  to  approve  the  Law  of 
Muhammad,  and  (at  the  same  time)  take  such  things  as  please  them  from  the  sacred  Scriptures  for  some 
end  which  is  in  no  way  in  favour  of  our  faith;  for  persons  are  not  wanting  who  believe  that  one  day  (or 
other)  the  King  will  come  out  with  some  novelty. 

"The  fourth  is  to  beg  your  Reverence  to  give  me  a  general  permission,  whenever  convenient  and 
when  I  may  have  opportunity  and  permission  from  the  King,  to  go  to  see  your  Reverence  at  Damaun, 
or  at  any  other  place  you  order ;  for  I  have  many  things  to  communicate  to  you  about  this  mission,  which 
I  have  discovered  since  I  learnt  the  language,  and  I  am  discovering  more  every  day.  Much  prudence, 
counsel,  and  consideration  therefore  are  needed  if  we  are  to  treat  the  affairs*  of  this  mission  as  they 
should  be  treated.  And  it  may  be  that  I  shall  not  want  for  something  to  put  my  hand  to,  if  after 
having  laid  all  before  your  Reverence  and  taken  your  counsel  and  orders,  we  begin  this  mission  with 
new  strength  in  the  Lord  (spiritu),  even  though  this  wicked  sect  should  not  cease  to  raise  as  great 
difficulties  as  ever. 

'■  And  now  I  will  propose  a  plan  which  occurs  to  me,  namely,  to  have  at  Goa  a  Seminary  of  the 
Persian  language  for  the  Muhammadans,  and  of  Hindustani  for  the  heathens,  for  boys,  both  sons  of 
heathens  and  of  Muhammadans,  who  are  there,  and  also  for  those  who  could  be  sent  to  it  from  here. 
This  seems  to  me  the  only  plan,  as  the  King  publicly  states  that  he  wishes  that  in  his  territories  every 
person  may  follow  the  religion  which  he  prefers.  And  so  I  will  conclude,  begging  your  Reverence's 
blessing  and  the  Holy  Sacrifices  and  prayers  of  yourself  and  of  all. 
"At  Futepur  (sic)  to-day,  the  27th  September,  1582. 

"Since  the  King  in  his  firman  wrote  to  your  Reverence  that  you  would  learn  from  me  the  reason 
why  he  did  not  remove  from  their  posts  the  neighbouring  captains  who  are  hostile,  I  write  to  you  what 
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the  King  himself  said  to  me,  namely  lest  they  should  think  they  have  been  deprived  of  their  positions 

on  religious  grounds,  but  that  he  will  discover  some  other  fault  for  which  he  will  remove  them,  and  he 

is  already  preparing  the  way  to  remove  Calich,  as  I  myself  have  seen.     As  yet  I  do  not  know  what  he 

will  do. 

"  The  day  before  yesterday  news  arrived  of  the  capture  of  the  men  of  war  of  the [MS.  damaged 

here]  up  to  now  spoken  of  it,  but  at  this  very  hour,  while  I  write,  the  Queen,  the  mother  of  the  King, 

sends  to  call  me. 

Your  Reverence's  servant  in  Christ, 

RODOLFO.  " 

The  Provincial  was  becoming  anxious  to  recall  Rudolf,  partly  on  account  of  his 
failing  health,  and  partly  because  he  himself  felt  his  stay  was  of  no  avail,  and  he 
ordered  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  Emperor's  promise  that  he  would  not  detain  him 
by  force.  At  a  fresh  audience,  the  Father  laid  his  superior's  commands  before  Akbar. 
As  Acquaviva  was  determined  to  leave,  he  gave  his  consent  on  the  condition  that  he 
would  return  as  soon  as  his  Superiors  allowed  him  to  do  so,  or,  if  unable,  would 
despatch  other  Fathers  in  his  place.  The  Emperor  sent  to  his  lodgings  a  magnificent 
present  of  gold  and  jewels,  to  the  value  of  several  thousands  of  pounds.  Acquaviva 
accepted  what  was  barely  enough  to  pay  his  travelling  expenses,  and  sent  back  the 
remainder,  with  the  message  that  he  wished  to  return  to  Goa  as  pooi  as  he  came. 
One  favour,  however,  he  ventured  to  ask.  The  Begam,  Hanudah  Banu,  the  mother 
of  Akbar,  had  in  her  household,  among  her  other  slaves,  a  Russian  from  Moscow, 
with  his  Polish  wife  and  their  two  children,  whose  faith  and  morals  alike  were  in 
the  gravest  peril.  These  four  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  take  with  him  to  Goa. 
The  Begam,  who  was  no  friend  of  the  Farangis  and  infidel  Padres,  was  most  unwill- 
ing to  give  up  these  slaves,  specially  prized,  no  doubt,  because  brought  from  afar.  But 
Akbar  would  refuse  nothing  to  Rudolf.  And  so,  upon  his  departure,  the  Father 
carried  them  off  in  triumph.  Rudolf  left  Fatehpur  in  February  1583,  and  the  party 
arrived  at  Goa  in  May  of  1583.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  Portuguese  ver- 
sion of  the  farman  addressed  by  Akbar  to  the  Father  Provincial  on  this  occasion  ' :  — 

"  God  is  Great ! 

"  Farman  of  Jalalu-d-Din  Muhammad  Akbar,  Padshah  Ghazi.  By  the  books  of  the  faith  and  their 
interpretation  I  know  that  there  is  nothing  pertaining  to  the  Christian  faith  which  remains  obscure, 
but  that  it  is  a  manifestation  of  divine  secrets.  The  Father  Provincial,  whom  I  greatly  love,  must 
know  that  I  have  received  the  petition  sent  to  me  and  look  well  upon  it,  and  by  it  our  friendship  is 
increased.  And  concerning  the  leave  which  you  ask  for  Father  Rudolf,  I  am  delighted  with  the  book 
of  the  faith  of  the  Heavenly  Jesus,  and  desire  to  possess  the  truth,  and  as  the  said  Father  is  very 
learned  and  versed  in  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  and  as  I  love  him  much  and  see  that  he  is  wise  and 
learned  in  the  faith,  I  wish  to  devote  every  hour  to  conversation  with  him.  For  these  reasons  I  have 
sometimes  refused  the  leave  which  he  asked  for  and  which  your  Reverence  also  in  your  letter  desired. 
But  now  I  give  him  leave  to  go;  and  as  my  intention  is  that  our  friendship  should  increase  from  day  to 
day  it  is  meet  that  your  Reverence  should  do  your  part  towards  preserving  it  by  sending  Father  Rudolf 
back  to  me,-  with  several  other  Fathers,  as  soon  as  possible,  for  I  wish  the  Fathers  of  your  Society  to 
be  with  me  and  I  take  great  delight  in  them.  I  have  told  the  Father  many  things  by  word  of  mouth 
that  he  might  repeat  them  to  your  Reverence,  the  which  you  will  consider  well. 

Done  in  the  moon  of  the  month  of  February,  1583. " 

I  See  Brit.  Mn».  Marsden  MSS.  9854,  fol.  5,  translated  into  English  by  E.  D.  Maclagan,  J.A.S.B.,  iHgO,  p.  59. 
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Father  Acquaviva  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Goa  was  sent  to  Salsette  where  he 
was  martyred  on  the  15th  of  July  (old  reckoning) '  and  was  beatified  at  Rome  by 
Pope  Leo  XIII  on  the.i6th  April,  1893. 

1  In  the  previous  year,  1582,  the  new  or  Gregorian  calender  had  been  adopted  by  the  Catholic  states  of  Europe. 
But  this  change  had  not  reached  India,  and  so  this  day  was  continued  in  tliose  parts  as  the  15th  of  July,  while  in  other 
parts  of  Christendom,  it  was  the  25th  of  July. 
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II. 

Second  Mission  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  to  the  Great  Mughai. 

AT  Lahore,  1591. 

the  chief  authorities  for  this  second  Mission  are  the  Provincial's  letters  of 
November,  1590,  and  November,  1591,  published  by  Spitelli,  with  their  enclosures. 
E.  D.  Maclagan  (J.A.S.B.  1896)  gives  an  Enghsh  translation  of  them.  The  accounts 
by  Guzman  and  Du  Jarric;  Franc.  Sacchini  and  Peter  Possinus,  Jos.  Juvencius  and 
Cornelius  Hazart,  S.J.  (Kerckelyke  Historic  van  de  gheheele  Wereldt,  Antwerp  en. 
M.  Cnobbaert,  MDCCLXVII)  are  mere  copies. 

Some  eight  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  departure  of  Father  Acquaviva  from 
the  court  of  Akbar  at  Fatehpur  without  any  news  having  been  received  from  the 
Mughal  Emperor. 

In  1590  the  Christians  at  the  court  were  celebrating  the  fast  of  the  Assumption 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  Emperor  hearing  of  it  wi,shed  to  join  in  the 
ceremony.  To  this  end,  he  had  a  most  magnificent  throne  made,  whereupon  he 
placed  the  beautiful  picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  he  had  received  from  Acquaviva, 
venerated  it  himself,  and  had  it  kissed  by  his  courtiers  and  grandees,  bestowing 
special  privileges  upon  those  who  had  shown  the  greatest  respect  to  the  venerable 
picture.  About  this  time  there  passed  through  the  capital  of  Lahore  on  his  way  to 
Goa  an  Armenian  sub-deacon,  named  Grimonus,'  to  whom  Akbar  entrusted  letters 
to  the  head  of  the  Jesuit  Father  of  that  place  and  provided  him  with  a  warrant  of 
safe  conduct  which  runs  as  follows  ^ — 

'  Parwanah  of  Akbar  granted  to  Leo  Grimonus.  '  Order  of  His  Highness  Muhammad,  the  great  King 
and  Lord  of  the  Fosliera*  (sic)  to  all  the  Captains,  Viceroys,  Governors,  Rulers  and  other  officers  of  my 
realm. 

'  I  would  have  you  know  that  I  have  shown  much  honour  and  favour  to  Dom  Leo  Grimonus,  will- 
ing thereby  that  you  should  do  likewise,  inasmuch  as  I  hope  to  obtain  by  his  means  certain  other 
learned  Fathers  from  Goa,  by  whom  I  trust  to  be  restored  from  death  unto  life  through  their  holy 
doctrine  even  as  their  Master  Jesus  Christ,  coming  from  Heaven  to  Earth,  raised  many  from  dead  and 
gave  them  life.  On  this  occasion  I  am  summoning  the  most  learned  and  virtuous  of  the  Fathers,  by 
whom  I  would  be  taught  many  things  concerning  the  faith  of  the  Christians  and  of  the  royal  highway 
whereon  they  travel  to  God's  presence.  Wherefore  I  order  ray  officers  aforesaid  to  bestow  great 
honour  and  favour  both  on  Dom  Leo  Grimonus  and  on  the  Fathers  for  whom  I  am  sending,  in  all  the 
towns  of  ray  realm  through  which  they  shall  pass,  granting  them  an  escort  to  conduct  them  safely  from 


■  ivo)  i^rimomiH  may  probably  be  the  same  heo  Grimonus,  who  having  become  a  priest,  accompanied  Benedict 
Goi»  as  far  as  Kabul,  turning  back  there  because  unable  to  stand  the  fatigues  of  the  journey.  Yule's  Cathay  and  the  Way 
Thither,  vol.  II,  pp.  55  V7.     Maclagan,  op.  cit.,  p.  60,  says  that  l,eo  Grimon  was  a  Greek.     See  below,  p.  73,  note  3. 

»  TraiiMated  from  Du  Jarric's  French  version  by  E.  D.  Maclagan,  J.A.S.B.  1896,  pp.  6061. 

^  The  I^atia  has  Post  i  era. 
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town  to  town,  providing  them  with  all  that  is  necessary  for  themselves  and  their  beasts,  and  all  else  they 
need,  at  my  charges;  and  you  shall  be  responsible  for  their  safe  arrival  and  shall  take  heed  that  they 
lose  nothing  which  they  have  with  them.  I  also  order  my  Captain  Khan  Khaaan  (mon  Capitaine 
Canchena)  to  forward  them  safely  to  my  Captain  Raizza  (?),  who  with  the  other  Captains  shall  do  like- 
wise until  they  reach  my  court.  I  enjoin  also  Giabiblica  (?)  the  Captain  of  Carabay,  to  furnish  whatso- 
ever they  need  in  going  or  coming.  I  also  forbid  my  Customs  officers  to  take  anything  from  the  said 
Fathers,  whose  baggages  they  shall  let  pass  without  toll ;  and  the  aforesaid  shall  pay  heed  to  my  com- 
mandment, troubling  the  said  Fathers  neither  in  their  persons  nor  in  their  property.  If  they  make  any 
complaint  you  shall  be  severely  punished,  even  to  the  danger  of  your  heads.  Moreover  I  desire  that 
this  my  order  be  carried  out  in  respect  both  of  their  persons  and  of  their  goods,  that  they  pass  freely 
through  my  towns  without  paying  tax  or  toll  "and  be  well  guarded  on  the  road.  They  shall  be  conducted 
from  Cambay  to  Ahmadabad,  and  thence  to  Paiau  [Pattan]  and  thence  to  Gelu  [?  Jalor],  from  Gelu  to 
Guipar  [?  ]  and  from  Guipar  to  Bikanir,  whence  they  shall  go  to  Bitasser  [?  Jalasir],  from  Bitasser  to 
Multan,  and  from  Multan  to  Lahore  where  we  reside. '  For  this  is  the  route  by  which  I  would  have  the 
Fathers  come,,  whom  I  hope  by  God's  aid  to  see  shortly  at  this  court  when  they  shall  be  received  by 
me  and  mine  as  their  worth  deserveth.' 

Letter  from  Akbar  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Goa.* 

'  In  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

The  mighty  and  invincible  Akbar,  greetings  to  the  Fathers  of  St.  Paul,  who  have  been  received 
in  the  grace  of  God,  and  enjoy  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  obey  the  Voice  of  the  Messiah  and 
conduct  men  to  God.  I  address  myself  to  you,  most  reverend  and  learned  Fathers,  whose  word  the 
people  hear,  and  follow,  because  they  come  from  men  retired  from  the  world  and  its  glory.  I  apply  to 
you,  who  walk  the  right  path  and  inform  you,  that  I  have  a  knowledge  of  all  the  religions  of  the 
world,  of  the  pagans,  and  of  the  Muhammadans,  and  even  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  latter  alone  being 
the  Law  of  God,  and  therefore,  embraced  and  followed  by  many.  But  as  I  have  a  preference  to  the 
friendship  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Society,  and  for  their  manners  and  intercourse,  I  wish  to  be  taught  by 
them.  Not  long  ago  came  to  our  court  one  Leo  Grimonus,*  a  person  of  great  merit  and  good  dis- 
course, whom  I  have  questioned  on  sundry  matters  and  who  has  answered  well  to  the  satisfaction  of 
myself  and  my  doctors.  He  assured  me  that  there  were  many  Padris  in  India,  men  most  eminent  by 
their  judgment  and  their  science.  This  being  so,  your  Reverences',  as  soon  as  you  receive  this  news, 
can  come  without  apprehension  to  discuss  with  my  priests,  and  enable  me  to  compare  your  religion 
with  theirs  and  know  through  you  the  truth.  If  you  come  to  this  city  I  will  prepare  a  lodging  where 
you  can  live  in  quietness,  and  you  will  be  honoured  more  than  any  priest  who  ever  came  here.  And 
when  you  wish  to  leave,  you  can  do  so  at  pleasure,  and  I  shall  let  you  depart  with  honour.  Written  in 
the  new  moon  of  June.* 

To  this  second  petition  of  Akbar,  the  Superior  of  the  Jesuits  at  Goa  selected  for 
the  purpose  two  Fathers,  Edward  lyeioton,  ^  and  Christopher  de  Vega,  and  a  companion 


1  According  to  J.  Rennell's  Map,  published  in  '  Dritter  Band'  of  Pater  Joseph  Tieffenthaler's  Beschreibung  Von 
Hindustan,  Bernoulli  1787,  the  road  indicated  by  Akbar  would  ran  as  follows:  Cambay,  Amedabad,  Pattan,  Chitpour, 
Bargaut,  Jalour,  Nagore,  Toueri,  Jeselmere,  Buker,  Morgar  [these  three  latter  places  are  situated  in  Puccanere 
(Bikanir),  Moultan. 

2  Jos.  Juvencius,  Hist.  Soc.  Jesu.,  Uh.  XVIII,  Pars  V,  p.  449  et  seq.,  says  that  this  letter  was  also  addressed  to  the 
Governor  of  Goa  '  Sofa  Cotinius."  This  agrees  with  the  Provincial's  report  of  November,  1590,  for  which  see  J.A.S.B. , 
B.D.  Maclagan's  Jesuit  Missions  to  the  Emperor  Akbar,  pp.  62-63. 

s  Thus  C.  Hazart.  Juvencius  adds  Armenian,  '  audivi  ex  armenio  Grimone';  but  the  Provincial  in  his  report  of 
November  1590,  published  by  Spitilli,  Bri;vis  et  compendiosa  narratio  and  translated  in  English  by  E.  D  Maclagau,  o/). 
ctt.,  p.  62,  calls  him  a  Greek. 

♦  From  Corn.  Hazart,  op.  cit,  p.  256,  Jos.  Juvencius,  Uh.  XVIII,  Pars  V,  p.  449,  says  this  letter  was  written  at 
I<ahore  'Datum  Lahore  nova  luna  mensis  Junii.  '  Akbar  returned  from  Kashmir  to  Lahore  in  October  1590,  and 
remained  there  till  he  started  for  Kashmir  again  in  the  spring  of  1592. 

6  Juvencius  calls  him  '  Leitanus*  in  Latin.     Maclagau  {op.  cit.)  remarks  that  Hough  calls  him  Leighton,  and  that  he 
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'  who  was  not  yet  in  priest's  orders.'  They  left  Goa  in  1591  and  arrived  the  same 
year  at  Lahore  where  the  Emperor  kept  his  court..  The  Fathers  were  received  by 
the  Emperor  with  great  kindness,  respect  and  honour.  Every  kind  of  favour  was 
shown  to  them,  a  lodging  was  given  to  them  in  the  palace  itself,  necessaries  were 
supplied,  and  a  school  was  started  in  which  the  sons  of  the  Nobles  and  the  Emperor's 
own  son  and  grandson  were  taught  to  read  and  write  Portuguese.  But  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  who  held  for  their  special  Mission  the  conversion  of  the  Emperor,  seeing  that 
he  had  not  decided  as  they  expected,  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  proposed  to 
return  to  Goa,  which  they  eventually  did;  but  we  have  no  further  details  regarding 
the  time  of  this  abrupt  conclusion,  or  the  reason  for  the  sudden  termination  of  this 
Mission. 


may  have  been  an  Englishman.     We  may  observe  here  that  *  l/eitam  or  Leitao'  is  distinctly  a  Portuguese  name,  though 
his  name  is  not  in  Franco's  list  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Synopsis  annul.  Soc.  Jesu  in  Ltisitania  (1540-1725). 
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III. 

Third  Mission  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  to  the  Court  of  the  Great  Mughal 

AT  Lahore,  1595— 1757. 

The  Emperor  wanted  at  any  cost  to  have  Christian  Missionaries  at  his  court 
where  learned  men  of  all  nations  and  creeds  had  gathered  together  to  increase  his 
might  and  glory.  For  this  reason  Akbar  sent  a  third  embassy  to  the  Portuguese 
Government  at  Goa  earnestly  requesting  to  send  him  Fathers  of  the  Society.  This 
embassy  reached  Goa  in  1594^  bearing  letters  to  the  Viceroy,  which  requested  the 
despatch  of  a  further  Mission.  The  Provincial  had  by  this  time  certainly  seen  the 
impossibility  of  converting  Akbar,  but  he  was  urged  to  comply  by  the  order  of  the 
Viceroy  at  Goa,  and  in  obedience  to  the  General  of  the  Order,  who  wished  that  "at 
the  court  of  a  ruler  such  as  Akbar,  there  should  be  a  resident  Father  as  well  for  the 
assistance  of  Christian  residents  as  for  several  other  reasons."  The  selection  of  a  priest 
to  conduct  the  Mission  was  determined  by  lot  and  the  lot  fell  on  the  worthy  Padre 
Jerome  Xavier,  a  Navarrese,  a  nephew  of  the  great  St.  Francis,  and  at  that  time 
head  of  the  Professorial  House  at  Goa.  With  him  as  coadjutors  went  two  Portu- 
guese, Emmanuel  Pinheiro  and  Brother  Benedict  Goes;  their  guide  was  an  Armenian' 
who  had  before  accompanied  Acquaviva.     They   left   Goa    on    the   3rd    December, 

1594- 

[Jerome  Xavier,  Native  of  Navarre  in  Spain,  was  born  at  Buro,  in  the  Diocese  of  Pampeluna  in 
1549,  ^^^  was  a  nephew  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Indies,  St.  Francis.  He  had  entered  the  Society 
at  Alcala  in  1568,  came  out  to  India  in  1571  where  he  spent  most  of  his  service,  first  as  Rector  of  the 
colleges  at  Bassein  and  Cochin,  during  8  years,  then  as  Superior  of  the  professed  house  (Goanae  domus 
proepositus)  at  Goa,  for  two  years;  was  during  a  whole  year  Master  of  Novices;  made  his  profession 
January  15,  1584;  left  for  the  Mughal  Court  in  1594,  where  he  remained  for  tvrenty-three  years;  some- 
times in  favour,  sometimes  in  prison,  working  sometimes  for  the  spiritual  conversion  of  Emperors,  at 
other  times  for  the  material  advancement  of  his  compatriots ;  maintaining  on  the  whole  a  prominent 
and  honoured  position,  but  like  most  of  those  who  have  striven  with  Native  courts,  finding  himself 
little  more  advanced  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning.  At  last  in  1617,  he  returned  to  Goa,  and  died 
there  on  the  27th  of  June  ^  of  that  year,  being  at  that  time  Archbishop  elect  of  Cranganore.' 

1   Probably  Dominic  Perez.     See  above,  pp.  57  and  68. 

«  Sic  H.  Hosten.,  S.J.,  List  of  Jesuit  Missionaries  in  Mogor  (1580-1803),  in  J.A.S.B.  (new  series),  vol.  VI,  No.  10,  1910. 
E.  D.  Maclagan,  op.  cit.,  p.  64,  puts  the  date  of  his  death  on  17th  June,  1617. 

3  Xavier's  nomination  to  the  Archbiscopal  See  of  Angemale  is  contradicted  by  Paolino  a  S.  Bartholomaeo,  in  his 
India  Orientalis  Christiana,  Romae,  1794,  p.  65. 

References.  Maclagan,  op.  cit.,  p  no,  where  he  gives  a  list  of  Xavier's  Persian  works.  See  also  H.  Beveridge's 
Notice  on  Father  Jerome  Xavier  in  J.A.S.B.,  vol.  i,VII,  No.  I,  1888,  and  Rev.  H.  Hosten's  'List,'  etc. ;  and  Inscrip- 
tions on  Ihiir  Tombs,  Agra. 
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Father  Emmanuel  Pinheiro  or  Pignero,  or  Piniero,  was  born  in  1544  at  Pontadelgrado,  in  the  island 
of  St.  Michael;  entered  the  Society  March  6th,  1573;  took  the  simple  vows  June  1598;  was  in  the 
Mu^al  Mission  from  1594.  We  know  little  more  of  him  beyond  what  is  shown  in  the  account  below.  He 
seems  to  have  been  tlie  first  of  the  Jesuits  on  these  missions  to  turn  his  attention  seriously  to  the  people 
rather  than  to  the  Court,  and  he  was  for  many  years  pastor  of  a  cotisiderable  congregation  in  lyahore  ; 
but  he  also  exercised  a  certain  amount  of  influence  with  the  Emperor  and  the  Mughal  grandees.  In 
1615  Father  E.  Pinheiro,  broken  down  with  age,  went  to  Goa,  where  he  became  confessor  in  the 
Professed  House.  His  death  occurred  at  Goa  about  1619,  when  he  was  aged  65  years,  46  of  which  had 
been  spent  in  the  Society,  and  20  near  the  King  of  Mogor,  to  whom  and  to  whose  subjects  he  had 
endeared  himself.' 

Benedict  of  Goes  was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable,  as  he  is  certainly  the  best  known  of  the  three. 
Benedict  Goes  was  boni  at  Villa  Franca,  in  the  island  of  St.  Michael  (Azores)  about  1561.  We  have  no 
particulars  of  his  rank  in  life  or  early  history,  nor  any  statement  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
originally  went  to  India,  but  in  his  twenty-sixth  year  we  first  meet  him  as  a  soldier  on  board  the  Portu- 
guese fleet  on  the  coast  of  Travancore,  a  high-spirited  and  pleasure-loving  man.  Happening,  we  are 
told,  to  enter  a  church  near  Colechea,  and  kneeling  before  the  Madonna  and  child,  he  began  to  reflect 
seriously  on  his  past  life,  repented  of  his  sins,  and  eventually  entered  the  Society  in  India  in  1593.  He 
accompanied  the  third  mission  to  the  Mughal  Court  in  1594,  took  his  last  vows  June  13th,  1598 ;  and 
undertook  his  adventurous  journey  on  January  6th,  1603.  He  started  from  Agra  disguised  as  an 
Armenian  and  travelled  by  way  of  Kabul  and  Yarkand,  through  the  heart  of  Tibet  to  Sao-chen  in  Kan- 
sou,  where  he  succumbed  to  the  fatigues  of  the  journey  on  April  irth,  1607.  Sommervogel  is  wrong  in 
assigning  the  year  1606  as  that  of  his  death.'] 

Our  chief  authorities  for  the  account  of  the  third  mission  and  its  subsequent 
labours  in  the  Mughal  Empire  are  the  '  Annuae  Litterae  Soc.  Jesu;  the  Provincial 
letters  '  Goana  Historia'^;  Du  Jarric*;  Guerreiro';  Juvencius  Corn.  Hazart. 

The  party  left  Goa  on  December  3rd,  1594,  proceeding  to  Damaun,  and  thence 
to  Cambay,  where  the  mission  met  the  Emperor's  second  son,  Sultan  Murad, 
formerly  Monserrate's  pupil,  who  accorded  to  the  Fathers  a  brief  but  favourable 
audience  in  the  citadel  on  the  evening  before  the  Nativity.  Here  they  converted 
to  Christianity  a  Portuguese  who  had  become  a  jogi  (religious  mendicant).  Thence 
the  party  proceeded  to  Ahmadabad,  which  city  they  left  on  the  19th  of  March  1595, 
reaching  Pattan  on  the  24th,  which  was  Easter  Eve  according  to  the  Gregorian 
calendar.  The  Fathers  had  great  difficulty  in  persuading  the  Armenians  in  the 
caravan  to  celebrate  Easter  on  the  following  day,  but  ultimately  they  all  agreed, 
except  one  old  man  who  celebrated  his  own  Easter  by  himself  later  on.     The  cities 


I  Rtlerences.    Maclagan,  op.  cit.,  p.  65  ;  H.  Hosten,  op.  cit.,  p.  528,   and  J.A.S.B.,  vol.  VI,* No.  10,  1910,  pp.  529-530; 
Bombay  Examiner,  February  10,  Annual  Letter,  Goa,  1619. 
«  Yule's  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither,  ii,  p.  531  and  folg. 

*  Some  of  these  letters  up  to  1606  were  translated  into  English  by  E.  D.  Maclagan  and  published  in  the  J.A.S.B. 
No.  I,  1896,  pp.  64-113.  Photographic  copies  of  these  and  other  letters  referring  to  the  latter  period  are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Father  Hosten,  S.J.  They  are  either  copies  from  the  Marsden  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  or  from  the  General 
Archives  of  the  Society. 

♦  '  Histoire  tUs  chases  plus  m^morables  advenues  tant  is  Indes  Orientates  que  autres  pays  de  la  decouverte  des  Portugais, 
tic.  par  le  P.  .Pierre  Du  Jarric,  Tolosaiu,  de  la  meme  compagnie.  .\.  Bordeaux,  1608,  in  4° — Deuxieme  partie,  portant 
le  mimetitre  que  le  premier,  Bordeaux,  i6io. — jme  partie,  etc-  depuis  I'an  1600  jusqu  a'  1610,  Bordeaux,  1614. 

'  Relofam  annal  de  Las  Cosas  que  han  hecho  los  Padres  de  la  Compania  de  Jesus  en  la  India  Oriental,  etc.  por  el 
Padre  Peman  Guerrero,  S.J.  traduzida  de  Portugues  en  Castellano  por  el  Padre  Antdhio  Calayo,  S.J.  Ano.  1604,  pp. 
33-»2,  and  '  Helofam  annal  das  causas  que  fizeram  os  Padres  da  Compunhia  de  Jesus  '  pello  Padre  Farnao  Guerreiro,  IB.  J. 
I.isboa,  Mi>cxT. 
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they  passed  through  were  utterly  ruined,  and  the  people  were  heathen,  though  the 
chief  buildings  were  mosques;  food  ran  short,  the  heat  was  intense,  the  mirages 
were  very  irritating,  and  they  were  all  glad  when  on  May  5th,  1595,  they  entered 
Lahore,  which  is  described  as  being  a  delightful  city.'  Gracious  was  their  reception 
from  Akbar,  who  "ordered,"  writes  Pinheiro,'^  "that  we  should  lodge  in  a  part  of 
the  spacious  palace  which  he  himself  inhabits,  near  to  the  river,  which  passes  at  a 
distance  of  fifteen  spans.  In  size  the  river  equals  a  lake.  No  one  may  enter  except 
Christians  coming  to  Mass  and  such  heathen  and  Muhammadans  as  we  may  permit, 
for  the  guards  bar  the  way  to  all  others.  On  the  evening  following  our  arrival  the 
Emperor  called  us  and  showed  us  pictures  of  our  Saviour  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
held  them  in  his  arms  with  as  much  reverence  as  though  he  were  one  of  our  priests. 
When  we  saw  the  holy  pictures  we  knelt  down,  and  seeing  this  the  Emperor's  ten- 
year-old  grandson'  also  clasped  his  hands  and  bent  his  knees:  whereon  the  Em- 
peror was  delighted  and  said  to  the  prince  'Look  at  your  son.'  These  same  pic- 
tures the  Emperor  dehvered  to  us  at  the  festival  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  be 
deposited  in  our  chapel."  Pinheiro  goes  on  to  describe  the  great  gifts  brought  to 
Akbar,  and  more  particularly  the  manner  in  which  he  received,  on  the  28th  August 
1595,  the  penitent  Viceroy  of  Kandahar,  and  the  gifts  he  received  from  him  and 
from  the  Prince  Sultan  Murad,  the  Viceroy  of  Bengal,  and  others.  He  then  con- 
tinues: "The  Emperor  and  the  Prince  have  ofttimes  given  us  leave  to  build  a 
church;  but  when  we  for  certain  reasons  preterrded  we  had  forgotten  about  it,  lo! 
at  the  festival  of  St.  Mary  at  Nives  (August  5th),  the  Emperor  again  said:  'Fathers, 
build  a  church  and  make  Christians  as  many  as  of  their  own  free  will  desire  to  be 
Christians.'  But  when  we  asked  him  for  a  written  expression  of  his  will  unier  his 
own  hand,  he  replied  that  he  himself  was  a  living  document.  The  Prince*  also  often 
promised  that  he  would  supply  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  building :  a  site  has 
been  fixed  which  is  extremely  convenient  and  near  the  palace,  and  we  trust  in  God 
that  the  harvest  will  be  plentiful." 

Having  described  Akbar' s  religious  tenets  the  same  Father  relates :  "  We  have 
opened  a  school  of  letters  which  is  attended  by  some  sons  of  hereditary  princes, 
and  by  three  sons  of  the  King  of  Badakhshan,  who  serves  Akbar  himself.'  Two  of 
these  pupils  wish  to  embrace  Christianity,  and  have  recently  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
do  so.  x\nother  is  so  affected  that  he  seems  to  be  one  of  our  most  pious  pupils,  and 
asks  to  be  admitted  into  orders.     There  are  some  catechumens  and  some  already  had 


I  For  a  description  of  Lahore  about  this  time,  see  Journey  of  William  Finch,  i6ii,  in  Purchas,  His  Pilgrimes,  vol. 
IV,  pages  47-60,  and  Journ.  Panj.  Hist.  Soc,  vol.  I,  No.  2,  p.  125  and  ff. 

*  Father  Pinheiro's  letter  dated  'the  Court  of  the  grieat  Mughal,  3rd  September,  1595;  addressed  'ad  P.  Joannera 
Alvarez,  assistentem.' 

3  Probably  Sultan  Khusrou,  eldest  .son  of  Jahangir,  born  on  the  24th  Amurdad,  995  (Tuzuk-i-Jahdngiri,  Preface); 
but  Khafi  Khan  says  997  (A.D.  1589).     Blochm. ,  .4iM,  I,  p.  310. 

*  Sultan  Salim. 

6  See  Jos.  Juvencius,  op.  cit.,  Liber  XVIII,  p.  452,  No.  3  Xavier  in  his  letter  of  1598-9  adds:  "that  a  young 
son  [Mirza  Sultdn.  See  Blochm.,  Ain,  I.  313]  of  the  King  of  Badakhshan  [Mirzd  Shahrukh,  i6;(i.,  p.  312],  who  was 
eighteen  years  of  age  and  was  to  marry  the  Prince's  daughter,  had  informed  him  that  if  the  Prince  embraced  Chris- 
tianity he-would  do  the  same."     Mirza  Sul^au  was  a  favourite  of  Jahangir. 
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become  Christians,  who  though  not  in  the  first  rank  are  yet  souls  redeemed  by  the 
blood  of  Christ." 

Luis  de  Guzman '  relates  that  in  1597  Father  Xavier  and  Brother  Goes  accom- 
panied the  Emperor  and  his  son  Prince  Salim  to  Ka^mir  to  spend  the  summer 
months.  Their  journey  back  across  the  mountains  is  described  as  slow  and  full  of 
difficulty,  but  at  last  on  November  13th,  1597,  they  reached  Lahore  exactly  six 
months  after  they  had  left  it.  Meanwhile  Pinheiro  had  been  left  at  Lahore  to 
see  to  the  building  of  the  new  house  and  church,  towards  the  building  of  which  the 
Emperor  had  given  rupees  4,000.*  The  church  was  opened  for  divine  service  on  7th 
-September  of  that  year  when  the  first  Mass  was  said  with  great  ceremony,  at  which 
all  the  Christians  of  the  town  assisted.  It  is  said  that  the  Governor  of  the  city  ^ 
attended  in  person.  The  Governor  stayed  for  two  hours  conversing  with  Pinheiro 
in  the  house,  and  to  show  his  favour  to  the  new  religion  released  a  '  Chaldaean 
Christian  '  who  had  been  condemned  to  death  for  killing  a  cow.  About  this  time 
there  was  also  a  great  pestilence  in  the  city  and  many  children  abandoned  by  their 
parents  were  baptized.  Among  those  seized  by  the  plague  was  a  Milanese  gunner 
{faber  acnorum  tormentorum)  who  had  travelled  almost  all  over  Europe  and  had 
contracted  many  vices;  before  he  died,  however,  he  repented  of  his  sins,  leaving  his 
books  and  his  money  to  the  Church.* 

"  At  Christmas  1597  Brother  Benedict  Goes  prepared  a  manger  and  cradle  as  exquisite  as  those  of 
Goa  itself,  which  heathens  and  Muhammadans,  as  well  as  Christians,  thronged  to  see.  In  the  night 
Mass  was  said  with  great  ceremony,  and  a  pastoral  dialogue  on  the  subject  of  the  Nativity  was 
enacted  by  some  youths  in  the  Persian  tongue.  This  gave  such  satisfaction  that  one  Muhammadan  in 
the  audience  said  to  another:  'We  call  the  Christians  Kafirs — that  is,  a  people  who  know  not  God 
or  hb  Prophet — but  verily  we  are  Kafirs  ourselves,  when,  though  students  of  seers  and  prophets,  we 
lack,  as  you  hear,  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  things  divine  which  the  Christians  possess."  Where- 
fore they  were  much  refreshed  and  pleased  at  these  pious  exercises  and  gladly  described  to  their  own  people 
the  things  which  they  had  seen.  So  did  also  some  of  the  heathen.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  sacred 
oflSce  the  gates  were  opened  to  all :  and  such  was  the  piety  of  the  throngs  of  heathen  and  Muham- 
madans, that  on  seeing  the  child  Jesus  lying  in  the  cradle  they  bowed  themselves  to  the  ground  in 
worship.    The  exhibition  of  some  mysteries  of  the  sacred  Scripture  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  preaching 

1  Hisloria  de  las  Missiones  que  han  he  cho  los  religiosos  de  la  Comf>anii  de  Jesus,  etc.  ano  1601,  Tom.  I,  I,ib.  Ill, 
pp.  265-7. — See  also  the  annual  report  of  the  Jesuit  Missions  for  1597;  Annuae  Litlerae  tSoc.  Jesu  anni  1597  (Neapoli 
1607),  p.  570. 

"  Entre  tanto  que  al  Padre  Geronymo  Xavier  estava  en  Coximir  con  el  Emperador,  Acabo  la  casay  Iglesia  el  Padre 
Manuel  Pineyro  en  la  ciudad  de  Laor  donde  avia  quedado,  porque  en  todo  aquel  verano  no  schizieron  otras  obras  en  la 
cindad,  masque  los  palacios  del  Emperador,  y  la  casa  6  Iglesia  de  los  Padres,  para  lo  qual  ayud6  mucho  el  governador, 
que  se  mostro  siempre  muy  asicionado  a  le  ley  de  Dios.  Acabose  la  Iglesia  demanera  que  a  los  siete  de  setiembre  de  mi, 
y  quinientos  y  noventa  y  siete,  se  dixo  en  ilia  la  priinera  Missa ;  a  la  qual  assistieron  todos  Christianos  con  mucho 
consuelo  y  devocion. "    Guzman,  op.  cit.,  t.  I,  p.  26S. 

'  "Temos  Pes  duas  Igrejas  may  fermosas  noi  duos  sidales  principaes  do  emperio  do  raagor  nos  quaes  residede 
ordinorio  a  corte,  »e.  Lahor  en  Agra.  Pera  a  fabrica  da  Igreja  de  Laor  dev  o  Rei  quatro  mil  Rupias  e  juntamente  os 
accegoa  e»  citro  pero  a  Igreja  e  casa  dos  Pes.  Equi  fosse  dentro  na  Portalezza  onde  se  fes.  "  Lett,  da  Mogol  a  R.  P. 
Claudio  Acquaviva,  etc.  Roma. 

»  This  friendly  Viceroy  appears  from  Pinheiro's  letter  of  1605  [.see  B.  V).  Maclagan,  op.  cit.,  p.  100]  to  have  been 
Xumaradin  fQamru-d-Din). 

♦  Tbeae  were  apparently  written  by  himself.  They  included  .some,  '  arlis  fusoriae  praecepta  artemque  diversorum 
opervm  ad  bellUos  usus  conlinentes  :  in  quihus  erat  et  illud  quibtts  nrlibwi  Mnnori  Diensem  Armuzinamque  arcetn  tenderet.' 
(Maclagan,  p.  71.) 
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on  matters  concerning  our  faith.  Such  was  the  crowd  of  spectators  iu  those  days  that  the  cradle  was 
kept  open  till  the  eighth  day  after  Epiphany — the  fame  of  the  spectacle  spread  through  the  town  and 
brought  even  outsiders  to  see  the  sight.  And  to  crown  all  it  pleased  certain  Captains  and  military 
leaders  to  inform  the  Emperor,  thinking  that  the  sight  should  be  seen,  even  by  the  Emperor  himself."  ' 

Jerome  Xavier'  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  Father  General  dated  1598  informs 
us  that  "after  much  vacillation  and  much  obstruction  from  our  opponents,  he  (the 
Emperor)  gave  us  leave  to  build  a  church  at  Cambay  ■^;  the  same  favour  could  not  be 
obtained  in  the  case  of  Sindh^  on  account  of  the  vehement  opposition  encountered." 
In  the  Agra  Catholic  Mission  Archives  may  be  seen  the  mandate  or  far  man  of 
Akbar,  dated  42nd  year  of  his  reign,  to  this  effect  that  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  of  the 
Kambayet  town  are  allowed  to  erect  a  church  for  their  worship  and  that  the 
administrative  authorities  of  the  place  should  not  stand  in  their  way. 

When  Akbar  left  Lahore  for  Agra,  which  he  appears  to  have  done  towards  the 
end  of  1598,^  he  wished  Xavier  and  Benedict  Goes  to  accompany  him  ;  Pinheiro  being 
left  again  in  charge  of  the  Church  and  Mission  at  Lahore.  Pinheiro  in  a  letter  from 
Lahore,  1593,'*  states  that  since  Xavier  left  for  Agra,  there  had  been  38  persons  bap- 
tized by  the  Mission  in  Lahore;  and  he  proceeds  to  describe  two  recent  cases.  One  is 
of  three  Hindus  converted  against  the  will  of  their  relations,  who  were  conducted 
through  the  city  with  palms  in  their  hands,  and  then  having  passed  through  a  large 
and  somewhat  noisy  multitude  to  the  church,  were  therein  baptized.  The  other  case 
relates  to  a  Muhammadan  girl  of  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  on  seeing  the  others  bap- 
tized insisted  on  being  baptized  herself,  and  convinced  the  priest  that  she  was  well 
instructed  in  the  faith.  She  was  accordingly  baptized  under  the  name  of  'Grace,'  but 
her  parents  at  once  turned  her  out  of  their  house.  She  was  then  addressed  by  a  Mu- 
hammadan who  wished  to  marry  her^  but  from  him  she  fled  and  was  put  by  Pinheiro 
in  charge  of  a  married  Christian.  The  Muhammadans  complained  loudly  to  the 
Governor  of  the  city,  who  summoned  Pinheiro  and  then  called  for  the  girl ;  at  this  the 
Muhammadan  rejoiced  as  he  would  now  be  able  to  kidnap  her,  but  Pinheiro  circum- 
vented him,  and  brought  the  girl  safely  before  the  Governor,  who  finding  her  most 


1  Jerome  Xavier's  letter  dated  I,ahore  1598  and  addressed  to  the  General  of  the  Society;  in  E.  D.  Maclagan,  ctp.  cit., 
p.  72.  See  also  Oranus'  collection  of  papers  entitled  :  "  Japonica,  Sinensia,  mogorana."  Copies  of  this  letter  are  also 
to  be  found  in  John  Hay  of  Dalgetty  "  De  Rebus  Japonicis,  Indicts  et  Peruanis,  Epistolae  recentiores ,'  etc.  See  also  Jos. 
Jnvencius,  op.  cit.,  p.  864. 

'  E.  D.  Maclagan,  op.  cit.,  pp.  yy  and  80. 

■i  See  Paniian  I,  p.  10,  J.  P.  H.  S.,  Vol.  v,  No.  i,  1916. 

*  Mr.  Beveridge  (J.A.S.B.,  vol.  I/VII,  1888,  p.  38)  thinks  this  probably  means  'India  proper."  The  original  in 
Oranus  is  '  idem  pro  Sindo  tentatum,'  and  in  the  Maintz  version  '  idem  tentatum  erat  per  Sindum. '  See  E.  D.  Maclagan, 
op.  cit.,  p.  yy,  n.  5. — The  Carmelite  Mission  in  Sindh  was  founded  in  161 5  by  Father  Johannas  a  Jesu  Maria,  who  sent 
there  Father  Ludovicus  a  Matre  Dei,  who  built  a  church  at  Tatta  (Paolino  a  S.  Bartholomaeo,  Ind.  Orient.  Christ, 
pp.  46-47).  The  Mission  was  abandoned  at  some  date  previous  to  1712,  when  the  Portuguese  were  ejected  and  trade 
decayed, — Miillbauer,  '  Geschichte,"  p.  344.  Manucci,  Storia  do  Mogor  or  Mogul  India,  1653-1708,  by  William  Irvine, 
1907,  vol.  I,  p.  59,  found  in  the  port  of  Sindy  in  1655  a  barefooted  Carmelite  Father  who  dwelt  there  in  a  little  hermitage. 
See  also  Hist.  gen.  fratrum  Discalc.  Ord.  B.  V.  M.  de  Monte  Carmelo,  torn.  I,  pp.  361  et  seq.  Rom«  typis  mancini  1668. 
Item  '  Etat  prisent,'  etc.,  p.  177. 

6  Elphinstone,  History  of  India,  Edit.  1866,  p.  525.  Fred.  Aug.  Count  of  Noer,  op.  cit.,  p.  341  of  Vol.  II,  says :  "  Ou 
the  8th  of  November,  1598,  Akbar  quitted  Lahore  where  the  court  had  been  located  for  14  years." 

«  Pinheiro's  letter  dated  Lahore,  some  time  after  Whitsuntide  1593.  See  E.  D.  Maclagan,  op  cit.,  p.  79.  Juvencius, 
Hist.  Soc.~Jesu,  Pars,  V,  p.  452  et  seq. 
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zealous  in  her  profession  of  Christianity  declined  to  interfere.  Pinheiro  was  greatly 
pleased  at  this  triumph,  and  the  girl  was  shortly  afterwards  married  to  a  Christian." 
Akbar  had  now  resolved  to  conquer  the  kingdom  of  Deccan,  and  whilst  at  Agra,  sent 
his  son  Sultan  Murad  '  with  50,000  men  against  the  Deccan  and  the  country  of  Meli- 
quius  [Malik  ArabarJ.  The  ill-success  of  the  campaign,  the  disagreement  between 
Prince  Murad  and  the  Khan-Khanan,  required  the  Emperor's  own  presence,  and  he 
reached  the  seat  of  war  in  1599,  bringing  Goes  and  Xavier  South  with  him.  At  that 
very  time  Father  Nicholas  Pimenta,  Visitor  of  the  Society  in  the  East  Indies,  was  on 
his  tour  in  the  northern  parts,'  and  on  his  arrival  at  Chaul  on  the  second  of  January 
he  met  five  young  men  whom  Pinheiro  had  sent  thither  from  I^ahore  by  the  Sindh 
route.  Four  of  these  were  left  at  Bandora,  '  to  learn  from  the  best  masters  to  play  on 
all  kinds  of  instruments  for  the  new  church  at  Lahore,'  and  the  fifth  was  sent  to  St. 
Paul's  College  at  Goa  to  become  a  priest.  In  order,  therefore,  to  help  poor  Pinheiro 
at  I^hore,  Pimenta  sent  one  Father  Corsi,^  with  instructions  to  see  Father  Xavier 
on  the  way  and  obtain  from  him  the  necessary  information  and  guidance.  Corsi 
left  Damaun  for  Cambay,  which  latter  city  he  reached  at  the  beginning  of  March  (1600) , 
where  he  attended  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Christians,  who  were  without  a  priest : 
there  he  was  shown  the  order  issued  by  Akbar,  and  which  Father  Xavier  had  sent 
him.  Having  paid  his  respects  to  the  Governor  who  treated  him  with  great  kindness 
and  courtesy,  Corsi  proceeded  on  his  way  to  the  royal  camp  which  he  reached  on 
June  4th,  after  a  month's  tiresome  journey.  Here  he  was  welcomed  by  Xavier  and 
Benedict  of  Goes,  and  all  the  Christians  who  were  employed  in  the  army.  The 
same  day  he  went  to  see  the  King,  and  after  having  obtained  from  the  Emperor  the 
necessar>'  passport  he  continued  his  march  towards  Lahore  to  join  Father  Pinheiro.' 
We  are  told  by  Du  Jarric,'  that  when  the  Emperor  moved  from  Burhanpur  and  laid 
siege  to  Asirgarh,  His  Majesty  ordered  Xavier  to  write  to  the  Portuguese  for  guns 
and  ammunition,  and  that  the  Father  refused  on  the  plea  that  such  action  would  be 
contrary  to  the  Christian  faith.  When  the  fort  was  taken,  Xavier  was  instrumental  in 
saving  the  lives  of  some  half-caste  renegades  among  the  prisoners,  and  re-converting 
them  to  Christianity.  It  is  said,  moreover,  that  during  the  Deccan  campaign  some 
seventy  persons  were  baptized,  including  some  who  'departed  incontinently  to  enjoy 
the  glory  of  heaven.'  "* 


•  Siiltan  Mnrad,  Akbar's  fourth  son,  died  of  delirium  tremens,  22nd  Urdibihisht  1006  ( 1599  )  at  Jalnapur  in  Bardr. 
Elliot,  VI,  97.     Blochtnann's  Ain,  p.  309. 

»  The  Father  Visitor,  after  having  made  his  visitation  at  Chaul,  left  for  Bandora,  Tana  and  Bassein,  visited  Damaun, 
•  Din,  returned  to  Chaul  and  left  it  again  for  Goa  on  the  8th  of  April  1600,  and  arrived  at  Goa  on  the  15th  of  the  same 
month.     Du  Jarric,  op.  cit.,  p.  3  et  seq. 

''■  Father  Francis  Corsi,  an  Italian,  came  to  Goa  in  1599 ;  and  was  sent  the  same  year  in  the  Mission  [of  Mogor],  pro- 
fessed in  1612  ;  died  at  Agra,  August  ist,  1635.  When  Terry  (A  Voyage  to  East  India,  p.  422)  wasin  India,  in  1616,  Corsi 
was  about  50  years  old.  He  is  described  as  a  Florentine,  and  "  if  he  were  indeed  what  he  seemed  to  be,  a  man  of  a  severe 
life,  and  yet  of  a  fair  and  affable  disposition,"  he  is  the  Padre  Atash,  the  Florentine,  mentioned  by  Bernier.  See  also 
W.  Irvine,  Storia  do  Mogor,  I,  16 ;  IV,  421,  and  J.A.S.B.,  1910,  pp.  453,  458. 

♦  Annual  report  written  by  Father  Pimenta  to  the  General  of  the  Society  on  December  ist,  1600.  Cfr.  Du  Jarric, 
op.  cU.,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  3,  27. 

»  Ibid.,  VoL  lU,  pp.  30-85,  and  Guerreiro,  op.  cit. 

*  Jos.  Juvenc,  Hitt.  Soc.  Jes.,  Lib.  J?VIII,  p.  455,  n.  7.      "  Neque  nihil  in  excercitu  factum  est  emolumenti  ad  salu- 
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While  in  the  Deccan  the  Emperor  despatched  in  March  1601  an  embassy  to  Goa 
on  some  purely  political  object  and  allowed  Benedict  Goes  to  accompany  the  ambassa- 
dor Coget-qui-Soldan  Hama.'  They  arrived  at  Goa  in  the  month  of  May  of  that  year, 
bringing  many  costly  presents,  but  the  most  precious  says  Du  Jarric  was  a  band  of 
half-caste  children  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  at  Burhanpur,  and  who  now,  after 
some  instruction,  were  baptized  at  Goa,  into  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 

While  at  Goa,  Benedict  Goes  received  orders  from  the  Provincial  to  start  upon 
his  Tibetan  journey.  At  the  same  time,  a  Jesuit  Father,  Anthony  Machado,*  was 
selected  to  take  his  place  with  Xavier,  and  the  two  set  forth,  arriving  at  Agra  in  the 
spring  of  1602.  In  the  beginning  of  1601,  the  Emperor  returned  to  Agra  and  with 
him  Xavier,  and  from  this  time  dates  the  Catholic  Mission  at  Agra,  which  will  be 
described  in  another  chapter. 

During  these  years  the  personnel  of  the  Mission  altered  somewhat.  In  the  spring 
of  1601  Benedict  Goes  proceeded  on  a  Mission  of  the  Emperor  to  Goa,  Xavier  returned 
to  Agra  with  Akbar,  Pinheiro,  after  Corsi's  arrival  at  Lahore,  took  the  opportunity 
of  travelling  to  the  Emperor's  headquarters  at  Syr'  to  confer  with  Xavier,  and 
returned  with  him  to  Agra,  and  was  still  there  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  1602 
when  Goes  came  back  from  Goa  to  that  city  bringing  with  him  the  new  Missionary , 
Father  Anthony  Machado.'  Not  long  after  this,  Pinheiro  departed  for  Lahore  and 
Goes  seems  to  have  followed  in  October,  1602,  and  for  the  rest  of  that  year  and  the 
following  ones  the  Mission  was  carried  on  in  Agra  by  Xavier  and  Machado,  and  in 
Lahore  by  Pinheiro  and  Corsi. 

Meanwhile  the  Lahore  Mission  had  since  1598  experienced  some  vicissitudes. 

At  first  everything  went  on  well.  The  Viceroy  Xumaradin,*  the  Governors,  and, 
Magistrates  of  the  city  held  Pinheiro  in  great  honour  and  respect,  but  particularly  the 
Viceroy  who  on  every  occasion  praised  the  Father  in  most  extravagant  terms.     Many 


tern  animarum.     Splendoris  plurinum  et  pompae  habuit  septem  regni  Decani  procerum  accessus  ad  Cliristianam  Fidem 

Septem  duces  Imperator,  quia  pertinacius  restiteraut,  inultari  verberibus  et  iguoiuiuia-  jusserat  affici.'     Precibus 

tamen  Patrum  placatus  se  remisit.  P.  Pinierus  domum  uostram  ductos  erudivit  accurate :  otnnesque  ;  aspiraute  aura 
luminis  divini,  per  Baptismum  auctoritati  sunt  Christo.  Ex  eadein  arce  hunc  in  modum  capta  pleriqueLusitanoruin  liber 
veneruntin  Patruni  manus!  et  postea  sunt  Goam,  annuente  Imperatore,  delati." 

I  Du  Jarric,  op.  cit.,  p.  38,  where  he  also  says  that  the  farman  or  order  of  this  embassy  was  issued  '  on  the  9th  day  of 
Faurardi  (Farwardin)  in  the  46th  year  of  the  Divine  era  '  (20th  of  March). 

i  Father  Anthony  Machado  was  born  at  Serpa,  in  the  Diocese  of  Evora;  made  his  profession  in  January  17th,  1595, 
was  Professor  of  Philosophy  for  three  years;  came  out  to  India  where  he  was  Superior  at  Chaul,  Basseiu.  Arrived  at 
Agra  in  1602,  and  died  there  on  the  4th  of  April,  1636.  The  inscription  on  his  tomb  in  the  Santus  Chapel  reads  :—Aqui 
jazo  Pe  Antonio  Machado  faleceo  aos  4  de  Abril  de  1636. 

8  Asirgarh,  the  fort  of  Asir,  commands  one  of  the  main  roads  of  Hindustan  from  an  outlying  spur  of  the  Satpura 
range.  It  stands  north-east  of  Burhanpur  on  a  hill  850  feet  above  the  neighbouring  country.  The  area  of  the  upper 
fort  is  some  60  acres.  This  is  skirted  by  a  wall,  below  which  falls  a  precipice  from  80  to  120  feet  deep,  so  well  scarped 
as  to  leave  only  two  places  of  ascent.  That  on  the  north  led  up  a  ravine  and  was  guarded  by  an  outer  rampart  while  the 
most  practicable  adit  on  the  south-west  face  was  defended  by  a  strong  outwork,  called  Kamargah.  At  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  hill  was  a  sally-port  of  extraordinary  construction,  hewn  through  the  living  rock  and  easily 
blocked  from  above.  It  was  founded  in  a.d.  1370  by  Asa  Ahir,  a  charitable  Hindu  whose  ancestors  had  retained  the 
estates  of  which  the  hill  formed  part  for  nearly  700  years.  Akbar's  reduction  of  the  fort  'Asir'  occupied  11  months. 
In  February,  1820,  it  surrendered  to  Sir  John  Malcolm's  force  after  1 1  days  of  bombardment  by  22  heavy  guns  and  26 
mortars. 

*  QamTU-d-Din. 
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a  time  he  offered  the  Father  money  for  his  daily  expenses,  which  Pinheiro  always 
declined,  saying  that  if  needed,  he  would  have  recourse  to  him  as  to  his  own  father. 
The  Viceroy  also  used  to  assist  on  festival  days  at  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church, 
which  act  the  Saracens  deeply  resented.  Pinheiro  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  him 
the  pardon  of  prisoners  condemned  to  death.  Fugitives  from  justice  took  refuge  in 
the  church,  where  they  were  free,  a  privilege  granted  by  the  Emperor.  The  Father's 
intercession  was  constantly  sought.  Even  great  feuds,  such  as  broke  out  between 
the  chief  Judge  and  the  Emperor's  treasurer,  were  composed  by  his  arbitration. 
WTien  this  Viceroy,  who  had  been  in  every  way  favourable  to  the  Mission,  died,  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Xencao,'  whose  children  had  been  pupils  of  Father 
Pinheiro.  When  the  Father  went  to  pay  him  his  respects  the  new  Viceroy  promised 
that  he  would  continue  towards  him  the  same  favours  which  his  late  brother  had 
shown  him,  and  that  he  might  rest  assured  of  his  protection.  This  he  did,  because 
shortly  after  the  death  of  the  former  Viceroy,  efforts  were  made  to  discredit  the 
Mission.  The  Father  was  accused  by  some  pagans  of  eating  human  flesh,  of  kidnap- 
ping children,  and  of  killing  young  men  to  make  drugs  from :  but  the  only  result  was 
that  the  maligners  were  imprisoned.  About  this  time,  however,  a  determined  effort 
was  made  by  some  bad  characters  to  rob  the  Father.  An  outsider,  native  of 
Fuximir  [Kashmir]  implored  one  day  the  Father's  protection  and  asked  him  to 
intercede  with  his  parents  whom  he  had  grievously  offended.  This  man  having 
brought  himself  into  the  house  of  the  Father  as  a  possible  convert,  put  a  certain 
poison,  called  Dotura  [Dhatura]^  into  the  food  and  into  the  water.  At  supper  time 
when  the  Father  took  his  meal,  he  at  once  suspected  something  wrong,  left  the 
table,  retired  to  his  room  and  rejected  his  food.  But  when  he  drank  some  water, 
into  which  the  poison  had  also  been  mixed,  he  suddenly  fell  unconscious  on  the 
ground.  The  servants  who  had  eaten  the  rest  of  the  supper  became  stupefied.  When 
the  household  was  in  this  state,  the  Ka^miri  called  in  his  accomplices,  locked  up  the 
Father's  room,  broke  open  the  store-room,  and  took  away  such  money  as  there  was  and 
some  relics  which  the  Father  prized  more  than  money.  The  thieves  apparently  were 
not  discovered,  but  the  Viceroy  and  the  KotwaP  came  in  person  to  the  Father  to  offer 
their  sympathy  and  made  good  the  loss.* 

The  Father  used  to  perform  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  with  the  greatest  splendour, 
for  they  left  a  deep  impression  in  the  minds  of  the  pagans  and  produced  some  conver- 
sions from  among  the  most  illustrious  families  of  the  city,  even  from  amongst  the 
Shiahs  [Shahs]''  who  are  the  direct  descendants  of  Muhammad  and  recognized  as  saints. 
Therefore  the  feasts  of  Easter  and  Christmas  were  celebrated  with  the  greatest  solem- 

I  Zain  Khan,  son  of  Khwajah  Maqsud  of  Herat.     See  Blochm.,  Ain,  I,  p.  344. 

*  Dbatura  (Dhatura  alba)  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  the  white  and  the  purple.  This  plant  is  familiar  to  most 
people  by  its  beautiful  long  white  flowers,  which  in  Rohtak  are  used  as  an  offering  to  the  shrines  of  certain  idols.  But 
the  Dbatura  is  mote  notorious  as  the  agent  used  by  the  "Thugs"  to  stupefy  their  victims.  See  H.  VovieW,  Handbook 
of  Ike  Economic  Products,  Punjab,  No.  1028,  p.  297. 

*  The  chief  officer  of  police  for  a  town,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  markets.  See  Jarrett's  Ain,  vol.  II,  p.  41. 
Duties  of  Kotwal. 

*  Jo«.  Juvenc,  op.  cit.,  pp.  456-7,  No,  9.     Du  Jarric,  op.  cit.,  chap  VII,  p.  43. 

»  Sb>b  means  properly  a  king,  a  prince,  and  it  is  also  a  title  assumed  by  faqirs. 
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nity,  numerous  catechumens  with  palms  in  their  hands  went  in  procession  to  the 
church,  and  received  baptism.  At  Christmas  1600,  Pinheiro'  again  appealed  to  the 
eyes  of  the  unbelievers  by  preparing  a  representation  of  the  manger  and  the  Magi, 
with  pictures  of  the  prophets  and  Persian  copies  of  the  chief  Old  Testament  pro- 
phecies of  the  birth  of  Christ.  A  passion  play  was  also  enacted  in  two  scenes.  In 
one  appears  Adam  crushed  by  sin,  whom  Simeon  consoles  with  hopes  of  a  Messiah: 
to  them  enters  a  Philosopher  with  whom  Adam  discusses  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarna- 
tion. In  the  other  Mercy  and  Justice  dispute  regarding  Adam's  sin;  an  angel  then 
appears  announcing  Christ's  birth,  and  a  shepherd  follows  with  the  same  news. 
Similar  scenes  were  prepared  at  Easter,  and  on  both  occasions  the  Viceroy  attended. 
We  are  told  that  on  one  occasion  Pinheiro  baptized  39  persons,  on  another  20,  and 
on  a  third  47.  This  last  occasion  was  on  the  day  of  the  Octave  of  the  Assumption  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.^    Details  are  given  us  of  several  individual  cases,  namely: — 

A  young  man  of  the  holy  race  of  Xaques  [Shaikhs],^  who  formerly  was  an 
implacable  enemy  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  had  for  a  long  time  persecuted  one 
of  the  new  converts.  He  had  made  a  journey  to  Mecca  to  visit  the  tomb  of 
Muhammad  and  had  for  twelve  years  studied  the  Muhammadan  religion.  On  his 
return  to  lyahore,  he  came  to  discuss  with  Father  Pinheiro  on  religious  topics. 
Having  been  convinced  of  the  falsity  of  the  Muhammadan  religion,  he  asked  for 
baptism,  and  became  a  most  faithful  and  zealous  instrument  to  attract  others  of  his 
sect  and  even  pagans  to  the  Christian  religion.  Father  Pinheiro  sent  him  to  Xavier, 
to  whom  he  proved  a  powerful  instrument  for  the  conversion  of  others.*  A  certain 
lady  who  was  of  the  royal  blood,  and  a  native  of  Chacata  (Chagatai),  following  the 
example  of  her  mother,  who  was  already  a  Christian,  got  converted  and  baptized 
notwithstanding  the  great  opposition  of  her  relatives.''  Several  Armenians  also  were 
converted,  some  leaving  their  Muhammadan  or  pagan  concubines,  while  others  were 
duly  married  in  the  church.  Speaking  in  general  of  the  Armenians  who  live  in  these 
parts  Du  Jarric  '*  remarks  that  they  were  no  longer  so  proud  and  arrogant  as  before, 
because  they  knew  the  great  influence  the  Father  enjoyed  with  the  Viceroy,  who  had 
ordered  his  subordinate  officers  to  expel  from  the  town  any  one  who  gave  trouble  to 
the  Father.  The  Archbishop  of  these  Armenians  having  been  prevented  at  Ormuz 
from  going  to  India  by  sea,  had  died  on  the  road  in  trying  to  reach  India  by  land. 
His  books  and  all  he  had,  had  been  stolen,  yet  Pinheiro  got  hold  of  them,  much  against 
the  wish  of  the  Armenians.  It  is  said  that  this  Armenian  Archbishop  was  sent  to  India 
to  be  the  Archbishop  of  Serre,  or  of  the  St.  Thomas  Christians  who  lived  on  the 
Malabar  Coast."" 

1  Jos.  Juvenc,  op.  cit.,  p.  864,  No.  19.    Du  Jarric,  op.  cit.,  chap.  VIII,  p.  46. 

'  Du  Jarric,  ibid. 

8  Shaikh  means  a  man  of  authority  ;  a  superior  of  the  dervishes  or  Muhammadan  monks  ;  a  doctor  learned  in 
religion  and  law. 

*  Du  Jarric,  op.  cit.,  chap.  VIII,  p.  49. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  50.  «  Ibid.,  p.  50. 

1  The  origin  of  Christianity  in  India  is  somewhat  obscure.  Early  tradition,  accepted  popularly  by  Catholics, 
and  more  doubtfully  by  Protestants,  connects  it  with  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  who  is  said  to  have  preached  in 
Southern -india,  on  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel   Coasts;   to   have   founded  several   churches;    and  finally,   to  have 
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There  was  at  Lahore  a  young  man  about  20  years  old  called  Polada,  a  doctor 
in  medicine,  a  Pandit  of  a  very  respectable  family.  He  and  his  wife  became  Chris- 
tians and  showed  themselves  wortliy  of  the  Christian  name.  Both  had  to  suffer 
continual  vexations  from  the  man's  relatives,  who  had  often  tried  to  poison  them. 
One  day  Polada's  parents  ran  away  with  his  wife,  and  concealed  her  in  a  cavern  out- 
side the  town  ;  while  the  husband  was  attacked  and  badly  beaten  in  the  public 
street.  Notwithstanding  all  this  the  neophytes  remained  firm  in  their  faith  and 
preferred  to  die  ratlier  than  apostatise.  In  the  end,  the  parents  brought  the  case  be- 
fore a  court  of  law.  The  judge  among  other  things  asked  Polada  if  those  who  were 
standing  there  present,  were  his  father  and  mother.  The  youug  man  boldly  replied  • 
*  They  were  so  as  long  as  I  was  a  pagan,  but  now  that  I  am  a  Christian  and  they 
pagans,  I  can  no  more  call  them  my  father  and  my  mother.'  The  judge  dismissed 
the  case.' 

Many  influential  men  shielded  the  Fathers  and  their  converts  against  the  accu- 
sations of  those  who  constantly  tried  to  hinder  them,  and  even  to  excite  the  mob 
against  them.  But  God  in  this  moment  of  persecution  showed  His  providential 
interference  ;  and  the  chief  of  these  persecutors  was  dispossessed  of  all  his  goods, 
and  publicly  beaten  by  the  Viceroy  himself,  whose  favour  he  had  vainly  endeavoured 
to  gain  by  the  most  diabolical  means. 

Thus  passed  away  this  violent  storm,  and  a  beautiful  calm  succeeded  for  some 
time,  in  which  the  young  Christian  community  of  lyahore  could  again  breathe  freely 
and  enjoy  as  before  peace  and  tranquillity. 

While  Pinheiro  stayed  with  Xavier  at  the  court  of  Akbar  at  Agra  news  came 
from  Corsi  at  Lahore  that  the  previous  Viceroy  having  died,*  his  successor,*  a  bigoted 
Muhammadan,  who  had,  as  Governor  of  Gujrat,  imbibed  a  hatred  of  the  Portuguese, 
had  commenced  ill-using  the  Christians  and  endeavouring  to  make  them  renounce 
their  faith.  The  Fathers  at  Agra,  therefore,  presented  themselves  to  the  Emperor, 
bringing  with-  them  pictures  of  the  great  Albuquerque  and  of  the  Viceroy  of  Goa, 
Ayres  de  Saldagna,  and  made  two  requests:  first,  that  Pinheiro  might  have  leave  to 
go  back  to  I.,ahore,  a  request  which  the  Emperor  granted  much  to  their  surprise,  as 
Pinheiro  was  a  favourite  with  him;  and,  secondly,  after  having  recounted  the  ill 
treatment  of  the  Christians  at  Lahore  and  the  painful  condition  in  which  Father  Corsi 
laboured,   they   asked  the  Emperor  for  a   written   order  under  his  imperial  seal, 

been  martyred  at  the  Little  Mount,  near  Madras,  in  a.d.  68.  The  Catholic  tradition  narrates  further,  that  a 
persecution  arose  not  long  after,  in  which  all  the  priests  perished  ;  that  many  years  later,  the  Patriarch  of  Babylon, 
whfle  still  in  communion  with  Rome,  heard  of  the  desolate  state  of  the  Indian  Church,  and  sent  forth  bishops  who 
revived  its  faith  ;  that  about  a.d.  486  Nestorianism  spread  from  Babylon  into  Malabar.  See  W.  W.  Hunter's  The 
Indian  Empire,  2nd  edit.,  p.  229  et  seq.  ;  Revd.  Dr.  Kennet's  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  of  India  ;  Bishop  Medlycott's  India 
and  the  Apostle  Thomas. 

I  Du  Jarric,  op.  cU.,  chap.  IX,  p.  52.— Jos.  Juvenc,  op.  cit.,  pp.  456-7,  No.  9.     Corn.  Hazart,  S.J.,  I,  chap.  XII. 

t  Z«in  KJian  was  Viceroy  of  Lahore  in  1600-1601,  and  died  in  a.u.  1010  [a.d  1601]  partly  from  excessive  drink- 
ing. He  was  son  of  Khwajah  Majsud  of  Herat,  the  seal-engraver,  and  Akbar's  foster-brother.  He  is  generally  called 
in  histories  Zain  KhSn  Kokab. 

»  Qulij  Khan  is  probably  the  Viceroy  here  alluded  to.  In  the  17th  year  of  Akbar's  reign  he  was  made  Governor  of 
Sorat  He  served  in  GujrBt  in  1578  and  1583,  was  made  Governor  of  Agrah  in  1599  ;  and  two  years  later  was  promoted 
to  the  Governorship  of  the  PanjSb  and  Kabul.     See  Blochmann's  .iin,  I,  p.  34,  No.  3. 
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expressly  permitting  such  of  his  subjects  as  desired  to  embrace  Christianity  to  do  so 
without  let  or  hindrance.  This  also  the  Emperor  agreed  to,  but  then  further  difficul- 
ties began.  The  eunuch  who  had  charge  of  the  drawing  up  of  the  farman  hesitated 
to  include  so  sweeping  an  order  and  consulted  the  '  Maitre  d'  hotel  ' ,  but  this  latter 
was  a  son-in-law  of  the  Viceroy  of  Lahore  and  interposed  every  possible  delay : 
so  that  the  Fathers  in  despair  made  use  of  a  young  courtier,  a  favourite  of  the 
Emperor  and  a  former  pupil  of  Pinheiro's  who  drew  the  Emperor's  attention  to 
the  matter  and  pushed  it  through  in  spite  of  the  further  objections  of  Agiscoa  [Aziz 
Koka],'  the  grand  chamberlain,  whose  duty  it  was  to  seal  farmans  and  bring  them  to 
the  Emperor  to  sign.  The  Fathers  were  delighted  at  their  success,  and  when 
Pinheiro  ultimately  went  to  take  his  leave  of  the  Emperor,  he  was  treated  with  great 
kindness  and  presented  with  a  horse  for  the  journey.* 

In  Lahore,  Pinheiro  baptized  two  sons  of  the  King  of  Persia's  ambassador, 
Manuquer,  a  Georgian  Christian,  who  had  been  in  the  country  four  years,  and 
was  then  returning  to  Persia.^  He  also  found  means  to  get  possession  of  a  young 
Hungarian  slave  from  Buda-Pesth,  who  was  accompanying  a  Turkish  embassy,  and  to 
send  him  to  Goa.*  Moreover  when  a  native  Christian  woman,  who  had  been 
kidnapped  in  her  youth  and  sold  to  a  Greek  who  had  afterwards  married  her, 
was  claimed  by  her  parents,  Pinheiro  was  able  by  showing  the  Emperor's  farman  to 
obtain  for  her  the  right  to  remain  with  her  husband.  Xavier  in  his  letter  of 
September  6th,  1604,^  thus  describes  the  progress  of  the  Mission  at  Lahore  :— 

"  The   Governor  in  those  parts  was  '  a  great  enemy  of  our  faith',  but  though  he  was  ready  to 
persecute  the  Christians  he  was  favourably   inclined  towards    Pinheiro  personally.      The  poorer  Arme- 


1  Mirza  'Aziz  Koka  is  elsewhere  described  by  the  Jesuits  as  the  Emperor's  foster-brother;  and  they  say  that  his 
son  and  daughter  had  married  the  Emperor's  daughter  and  son.  Mirza  'Aziz  Koka  is  undoubtedly  the  person  meant  in 
the  text.  He  was  Akbar's  foster-brother  (Blochm.  Ain,  p.  169).  In  the  32nd  year,  Prince  Murad  married  his  daughter 
(ibid.,  p    326),  and  Prince  Sultan  Khusrou  married  another  of  'Azam  Khan  Koka's  daughters  {ibid.,  p.  310). 

'  Du  Jarric,  op.  cit.,  chap.  X,  p.  62.     Corn.  Hazart,  op.  cit.,  chap.  XI. 

5  Ibid.,  chap.  XII,  p.  yy. — Jos.  Juvenc,  op.  cit.,  p.  459,  No.  13. 

♦  Father  Jerome  in  his  letter  dated  Agra,  Sept.  6th,  1904,  says  about  this  Hungarian  that  the  Fathers  at  Lahore 
'  sent  him  to  us  at  Agra,  and  we  received  him  and  placed  him  with  Joio  Battista  V^echiete,  who  will  take  him  back  to 
his  own  land.  This  Hungarian  knows  the  Christian  doctrine  and  prayers  in  Latin  and  is  going  on  well.'  See  E.  D. 
Maclagan,  op.  cit.,  p.  98. 

6  Xavier  in  his  letter  of  6th  Sept  1604  says  that  at  the  beginning  of  March  [1604]  there  arrived  in  Agra  from 
Lahore  a  '  distinguished  and  learned  Florentine,  JoSo  Battista  Vechiete',  who  had  travelled  'in  many  eastern  lands, 
through  Egypt,  Mesopotamia  and  Persia  ',  and  who  was  much  favoured  by  the  Emperor.  Then  follows  this  interesting 
account  of  his  books  : — "  He  has  much  friendship  for  us,  in  proof  of  which  he  gave  us  a  book  of  the  Holy  Gospels  in 
Arabic  with  the  Latin  at  the  foot,  printed  in  the  Vatican,  which  we  value  very  highly.  He  had  also  with  him  the  Psalter 
of  David  in  Persian,  which  he  obtained  with  great  pains  and  at  great  cost  from  a  Jew  who  had  it  in  Persian,  but  in 
Hebrew  characters.  It  was  translated  two  hundred  years  ago  by  an  eminent  Jew  of  Persia.  We  gave  ourselves  to  the 
transcribing  of  these  books  with  much  delight.  While  the  Italian  was  here,  he  copied  in  Persian  character  the  Books  of 
Proverbs,  Canticles,  Ecclesiastes,  Judith  and  Esther,  which  he  had  in  Persian,  but  in  Hebrew  character  [the  regular 
custom  among  Persian  Jews.  See  Ind.  .4ntiq.  XVII,  155]  and  gave  them  to  us  freshly  copied  into  the  Persian  tongue  and 
character,  but  though  the  characters  are  new,  the  translation  is  more  than  two  hundred  years  old  :  he  obtained  them 
from  some  Jews  in  Persia  at  a  good  price.  We  gave  him  the  book  of  the  four  Gospels  in  Persian,  which  he  greatly 
desired,  for  he  said  that  they  had  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  in  Persian  at  Rome,  but  would  like  very  much  to  have  the 
other  three.  Last  year  we  sent  to  Rome  another  book  of  the  Gospels  in  Persian,  the  translation  of  which  is  more  than 
300  years  old.  God  grant  that  it  arrived  safely.  We  are  now  arranging  the  same  Gospels  in  Persian  with  the 
corresponding  Latin  at  the  foot,  which  God  willing  will  be  much  esteemed  in  Europe."  E.  D.  Maclagan,  op.  cit., 
pp.  95-96.- 
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nians  in  Lahore  made  their  livelihood  by  selliag  wine,  '  for  which  they  often  get  into  trouble  as 
the  Viceroy  holds  their  trade  in  detestation  (though  he  drinks  well  himself),  and  it  was  only  when 
Pinheiro  had  persuaded  these  Armenians  to  desist  from  this  calling  that  they  were  safe  from  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Viceroy.  Owing  to  Akbar's  farman  the  Christians  might  practise  their  religion  quite 
openly. 

*  The  feasts  of  Christmas  and  Easter  are  kept  at  Lahore  with  great  solemnity,  and  the  church 
being  so  large  and  beautiful,  everything  can  be  well  carried  out.  Joao  Battista,  [Vechiete,  a 
distinguished  and  learned  Florentine]  was  present  at  one  of  these  feasts  and  wept  with  joy  to  see 
these  things  done  openly  in  a  land  of  Muhammadans.  When  he  was  with  us  in  Agra  he  was  overcome 
with  surprise  at  the  sight  of  the  funeral  of  an  honourable  Armenian,  when  the  Christians  accompanied 
the  funeral  carrying  lighted  candles,  the  cross  uncovered  borne  before  them,  the  children  singing 
the  Creed,  and  the  Fathers  reciting  prayers  bringing  up  the  rear.' 

"  All  the  chiefs  and  principal  persons  of  Lahore,  we  are  told,  were  on  good  terms  with  the 
Fathers  : — '  so  are  the  Viceroy  and  the  principal  magistrates  who  set  many  free  at  their  request 
even  though  they  be  Muhammadans  or  heathens,  and  often  send  them  the  Christians  who  are  brought 
before  them  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  Fathers  think  fit.'  "  Troubles  however  were  not  wanting.  A 
nephew  of  AbduUa  Khan  '(who  died  lately),  the  king  of  those  parts  of  Maronhar  [Mawaran-NahrJ 
and  Samarkand,'  which  used  to  be  the  realm  of  the  Great  Tamerlane,'  was  listening  to  a  sermon  in  the 
church,  when  one  of  his  followers  '  rose  up  and  brandished  his  scimitar  above  the  head  of  the  Father, 
who  being  deep  in  the  sermon  did  not  perceive  it,  but  he  was  prevented  by  his  fellows  from  cutting  the 
Father's  head  ofif.'  The  Fathers  also  found  themselves  in  a  difficult  position  before  the  Viceroy,  who  '  is 
very  zealous  for  his  faith,  looking  down  even  on  Aristotle.'  *  Accordingly  when  the  Fathers  supported 
their  creed  and  '  contradicted  the  doctrine  of  Muhammad,'  the  Viceroy  would  burst  into  a  frenzy  call- 
ing them  vagabonds,  etc.  But  he  knew  at  the  same  time  that  they  had  Akbar's  licence  to  preach,  and 
when  Father  Corsi  went  to  Agra  he  began  to  fear  that  an  ill  report  would  be  made  of  him  and,  having 
called  for  Pinheiro,  said  to  him  :  '  Father,  I  am  a  friend  to  you  and  to  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  no  one  knows 
Him  better  than  I  do.  He  had  the  Spirit  of  God  and  neither  prophet  nor  angel  could  speak  as  he 
spoke  '     He  failed  however  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Fathers. 

"  Some  days  after  the  Viceroy's  wife  came  to  the  church,  bringing  an  offering  to  Our  Lady,  and 
making  a  vow  for  the  amendment  of  her  sou.  This  son  we  are  told  was  '  given  to  evil  courses  and 
abandoned  in  moribus.  His  mother's  advice  has  no  effect  on  him,  nor  his  father's  punishments  even 
when  heavy  and  pubhcly  administered.'  " 

The  Governor's  opposition  was  however  mainly  instigated  by  the  Hindus,  and 
their  enmity  is  ascribed  by  Pinheiro*  to  the  pertinacity  with  which  he,  Pinheiro, 
attacketl  their  notorious  immorality  and  to  the  anxiety  with  which  he  attempted  to 
dissuade  them  from  the  common  crime  of  infanticide.  The  heathen  accordingly  took 
coiuisel  together  and  decided  to  accuse  the  Father  every  day  of  grievous  things  and 
throw  discredit  upon  him.  "  So  we  shall  get  the  Father  driven  from  Lahore  and  the 
church,  which  we  hate,  destroyed."  For  the  time  being  Pinheiro  was  able  to  re- 
assure the  Governor,  but  shortly  afterwards  the  Hindus  obtained  the  aid  of  a 
young  man  who  was  a  favourite  of  the  Governor's,  to  give  him  a  rich  present,  together 

>  Turkestan. 

'  Bk>chmann,  Am,  I,  p  34,  No.  3,  .state.s  that  "  yulij  Khan  tvas  a  pious  man,  and  a  staunch  Sunni.  He  was  much 
respected  for  his  learning.  As  a  poet  he  is  known  under  the  name  of  Ulfati  ;  some  of  his  verses  may  be  found  in  the 
last  chapter  of  the  -Mir St  ul  'Alam.  The  high  rank  which  he  had,  was  due  less  to  his  talents  as  a  statesman,  than  to  his 
family  connexion  with  the  Kings  of  Turin  (Scythia). 

"  E.  U.  Maclagan,  .//>.  nl.,  pp.  96^8.  Regarding  the  evil  deeds  of  Mirza  Lahauri,  son  of  Qulij  Khan,  .see  Blochniann's 
Am,  I,  pp.  500501. 

*  t>u  Jarric,  op.  eU.,  chap.  XIH,  pp.  89-90.— B.  V.  Maclagan,  o/>  oil.,  pp.  99-100. 
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with  a  defamatory  libel :  the  least  vile  of  the  charges  in  this  were  that  the  Father  ate 
human  flesh,  fattened  up  young  men  and  sent  them  away  to  be  sold  rn  Portuguese  lands, 
murdered  people  and  had  killed  a  tailor's  wife  not  four  days  ago:  that  he  was  a  great 
wizard  and  by  his  spells  made  men  renounce  their  religion  and  adopt  an  unknown  one, 
and  so  he  had  done  to  the  son  of  a  pandit,  etc.  The  Governor  was  still  afraid  to  seize 
any  Christians  in  the  city  in  case  the  matter  should  come  to  Akbar's  ears,  but  he  deter- 
mined to  seize  any  whom  he  could  find  in  the  Fort.  A  Portuguese  was  thereupon 
arrested  in.side  the  Fort  and  after  much  beating  was  induced  to  say  the  Kalma  [Kalima], 
after  which  he  was  kept  under  guard  but  well  treated.  Pinheiro  at  once  went  to  con- 
front the  Governor,  and  when  he  had  gained  admittance,  he  protested  against  the 
Governor's  conduct,  but  Qulij  Khan  swore  by  Martes  Alii  [Murtiza  'AH],  by  the  pro- 
phet's head  and  his  own,  that  no  compulsion  had  been  used  to  make  the  Portuguese 
turn  Muhammadan.  Pinheiro  hadto  go  away  in  sorrow,  but  on  his  way  through  the 
city  saw  the  man  being  negligently  guarded,  whereupon,  he  says,  he  '  drew  near  with 
unutterable  joy  and  taking  the  lost  sheep  upon  his  shoulders  bore  him  out  of  the  city.' 
The  Portuguese  was  sent  off  to  Agra  and  his  wife  and  children  put  in  safety. 

A  greater  trouble  took  place  in  connection  with  certain  houses  which  Akbar  had 
granted  to  the  Mission.  These  houses  had  belonged  to  a  Hindu  called  Pan  [?  Pannu 
Ram]  who  defaulted  to  the  Emperor  to  the  extent  of  three  lakhs  and  was  dispossessed 
of  his  property  ;  and  the  Fathers  used  them  as  a  shelter  for  married  Christians.  The 
Hindus  offered  the  Governor  '  2000  rupees  beside  other  things  of  price '  for  these 
houses,  and  Pinheiro  was  forthwith  ordered  to  vacate  them  within  five  days,  which 
he  did,  saying  that  'the  law  of  Jesus  Christ  forbade  him  to  enter  into  strife  for  houses 
or  lands.'  The  Governor  at  first  ordered  the  Kotwal  to  give  Pinheiro  other  houses  in 
exchange  for  them,  but  he  subsequently  revoked  the  order  and  the  Hindus  were 
triumphant,  thinking  that  the  church  also  would  now  soon  come  into  their  hands. 
Pinheiro  meanwhile  had  written  to  Xavier  about  all  the  troubles  at  Lahore;  and  as 
soon  as  Jerome  Xavier  received  this  sad  news,  he  informed  the  Emperor  of  the 
matter,  who  ordered  a  letter  to  be  written  to  Calichcao  [Qulij  Khan]  to  return  the 
houses  to  the  Fathers.  The  letter  was  written  by  the  Emperor's  Wazir,  and  the 
following  is  a  brief  translation  of  it ' : — 

"  Beloved  and  fortunate  chief,  live  and  prosper  under  the  protection  of  God.  [After  compli- 
ments]. I  would  have  your  Excellency  know  that  by  order  of  him  whom  all  the  world  obeys,  the 
houses  of  Pan  were  converted  into  a  church  and  dwelling  houses  for  the  Fathers  and  their  people.  A 
petition  reaches  us  showing  that  the  Nawab  has  expelled  the  Fathers  from  the  houses  where  their 
servants  were  lodged.  He  whom  all  the  world  obeys  commands  that  as  these  houses  were  his  property 
and  given  by  him  to  the  Fathers,  they  and  their  people  be  forthwith  reinstated  in  them,  and  your 
Excellency  shall  prevent  any  one  from  molesting  or  hindering  them  therein.  These  words  are  written 
by  order  of  the  Emperor."  ' 

This  letter  of  the  Emperor  was  not  as  authoritative  as  a  far  man,  but  came  to 
much  the  same  thing,  and  Pinheiro  was  enabled  by  its  help  to  regain  the  houses. 

1  A  full  translation  with  all  the  compliments  will  also  be  found  in  a  separate  MS.  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Marsden  MSS. 
9854,  in  Pinlieiro's  handwriting    (E.  D.  Maclagan). 
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But  scarcely  had  he  done  so  when  the  Governor  issued  orders,  depriving  him  again 
of  their  possession  and  Father  Xavier  had  to  be  apphed  to  once  more.  This  time  a 
r^ular  farman  was  obtained  and  what  was  more  the  Prince  himself  was  the  '  porvan- 
azi "  of  it ;  the  Governor  had  now  no  excuse  for  evasion  and  ordered  the  houses  to  be 
given  up  '  within  an  hour,'  thus  bringing  to  an  end  an  episode  which  had  been  a 
cause  of  g^eat  vexation  to  the  Fathers. 

Meantime  in  other  respects,  things  had  been  going  on  ill  enough.  At  one  time 
tlie  Governor  had  threatened  to  exterminate  the  Christians  in  I,ahore  and  the  com- 
munity was  in  such  fear  that  '  some  twenty-three  Armenian  merchants  fled  with 
haste  escaping  through  different  gates.  When  one  of  the  Governor's  sons  protested 
with  him  for  not  killing  the  Father,  Qulij  Khan  drew  him  a  little  aside  and  said  : 
'  Leave  the  forsaken  wretch  alone,  no  one  who  is  a  Musalman  at  heart  will  ever  em- 
brace his  religion,'  continuing,  (says  Pinheiro),  in  a  lower  voice,  'he  has  the  Em- 
peror's permission  who  is  an  unbelieving  Cafar  [Kafir]  like  himself.' 

The  Hindus,  however,  still  agitated  for  repressive  measures.  In  order  to  pursue 
their  claims  on  the  church  they  invited  the  Governor  to  a  banquet  in  an  adjoining 
house  and  gave  him  a  present  of  g,ooo  rupees,  i.e.  g  horses,*  several  other  things  and 
2,000  rupees  in  money.  Pinheiro  felt  safe  enough  about  the  church  buildings,  but  he 
received  warning  from  the  friendly  Kotwal  that  there  were  designs  on  foot  for  seizing 
the  women  and  children  of  the  Christian  community  and  he  took  prompt  steps  for 
placing  all  these  in  a  place  of  safety.  He  wished  also  to  conceal  the  catechumens,  but 
they  indignantly  refused ,  and  conspicuous  among  them  a  certain  Xeque  *  who  had 
before  conversion  practised  as  a  sorcerer.  At  last  the  Governor  actually  fixed  a  day 
for  the  arrest  and  forcible  conversion  of  all  the  Christians  in  Lahore.  The  day  fixed 
was  Thursday,  the  15th  September  [1604],  but  (says  Pinheiro): 

'On  the  eve  of  the  appointed  day,  the  Governor's  son  returned  a  fugitive  from 
the  seat  of  war,  having  left  his  army  defeated  with  the  loss  of  400  cavalry  and  a 

large  number  of  infantry.     On  his  arrival,  his  father  set  out  to  his  assistance 

and  the  Christian  army  which  was  scattered  and  hidden  again  gathered  together,  the 
sheep  and  lambs  no  longer  fearing  the  wolf.'  This  was  the  end  of  the  troubles 
caused  by  Qulij  Khan  at  Ivahore.  While  Qulij  Khan  was  away  on  an  expedition  in 
Bana,  the  government  was  carried  on  by  his  son  Chin  Qulij,*  who  although  he  had 


I  ParwSnchi.  The  panranazi  according  to  Pinheiro  is  he  who  gives  the  order  for  a  farmSn.  B.  D.  Maclagan, 
op.  cit.,  p.  102.  The  ParwSnchi  is  an  officer  of  the  government  who  signs  a  sanad  or  farmSn  and  submits  it  to  the 
Mir  'Arz  for  signature,  who  lays  it  before  his  Majesty.  See  Blochm.,  Ain,  I,  p.  259.  I  tliink  the  porvanazi  is  meant 
here  for  parwSnagi,  which  signifies  '  a  command,  an  order.' 

«  Quhj  Khan,  says  Blochm.,  Aln,  I,  p.  345,  '  was  famous  for  his  horses.' 

«  It  is  not  quite  clear  what  Pinheiro  means  by  a  Xeque.  He  himself  says :  "  a  Xeque  must  be  one  of  three  things : 
».«.,  a  man  mortified  in  all  his  passions,  a  teacher  such  as  the  founder  of  a  religion,  or  he  must  have  written  five  books 
bearing  on  history."  "  The  definition,"  says  Maclagan,  op.  cit. ,  p.  103,  n.  i ,  "  seems  to  have  a  Hindu  air  about  it  and  he 
moreover  impUes  in  his  letter  that  the  Xeque  above  mentioned  was  brother  to  the  pandit  convert  who  liad  fled  to  Agra : 
if  to,  Xeque  can  scarcely  be  Sbaikh.  The  definitions,  however,  quite  agree  with  the  meaning  of  Shaikh,  who  is  either 
•  a  man  of  authority,  a  superior  of  the  dervishes  or  Muhammadan  monks ;  or  a  doctor  learned  in  reUgion  and  law.  >See 
Richardson's  Persian,  Arabic,  English  Dictionary  under  word  '  shaikh.' 

♦  Regarding  Mirza  Chin  Qulij,  son  of  Qulij,  the  Maasir  says  that  he  was  an  educated  liberal  man,  well  versed  in 
government  matters.     Sec  Blochm.,  Ain,  I,  p.  500. 
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formerly  incited  his  father  to  oppress  the  Christians  now  showed  himself  in  a  very 
friendly  light.  He  went  so  far  as  to  visit  the  church  and  presbytery  where  he  spent 
an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours,  and  treated  the  Father  with  great  respect  and 
affection.  Even  the  old  Qulij  Khan  after  his  return  from  Bana  proved  more  tract- 
able, and  when  a  farman  came  from  the  Emperor  ordering  that  i,ooo  rupees  should 
be  given  to  the  Fathers,  he  went  so  far  as  to  write  on  the  farman  '  Belal  carcar' 
['  bilae  sarkar ']:  if  this  had  not  been  done,  says  Pinheiro,  the  Fathers  would  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  custom  have  received  only  333  rupees  out  of  the  1,000.'  . 

As  regards  the  results  of  the  Mission  during  the  year,  Pinheiro  has  to  confess  that 
'  the  events  above  related  closed  the  door  to  conversion,  so  that  we  have  not  any  to 
relate.' 


I  Abul  Fazl  (Blochmann's  Ain,  Vol.  I,  p.  262)  says  that  "  In  all  cash  payments,  one  fourth  is  deducted,  as  another 
sanad  is  given  for  this  amount.  The  Diwan-i-Buyutat  then  gives  the  order  to  have  it  entered.  The  muihrif  does  so, 
signs  and  seals  the  barat  (cheque)  and  the  receipt.  It  then  pas.ses  through  the  hands  of  the  Military  accountant,  the 
Nazir,  the  Diwan,  Buyutat,  the  Diwan-i-Kul,  the  Khan  Sanian,  the  Mushrif  of  the  diwan,  and  the  Vakil,  who  sign  and 

seal  it.     In  every  case  the  estimate  is  sent  along  with  it,  so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake The  mode  of  payment 

also  is  detailed  on  the  back  of  it,  viz.  one-fourth  is  to  be  paid  in  gold  (ashrafis),  one  half  in  silver  (riipis),  and  one  part 
in  copper  (dams),  according  to  the  fixed  values  of  coins." 
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IV. 

Cathouc  Mission  in  Lahore  subsequent  to  Akbar's  Death. 

After  the  death  of  the  great  Emperor  Akbar  on  the  15th  October,  1605,'  his  son 
Prince  Sultan  SaHm  immediately  took  possession  of  the  government,  and  assumed 
the  title  Nuru-d-Din  Muhammad  Jahangir.'^ ' '  Though  Akbar  was  courteous  to  the 
Christians,  and  not  only  gave  the  Jesuit  Fathers  an  annual  income  for  their  mainten- 
ance, but  even  allowed  them  to  build  churches  in  the  principal  cities  of  his  king- 
dom, such  as  Lahore,  Cambay  and  Agra,  Jahangir  was  still  a  warmer  patron  of  the 
Portugfuese  Jesuits  than  his  father/  though  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  did  not 
seem  to  take  much  notice  of  them.*  Not  long  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  the 
Empire  (October  1605  a.d.),'  Khusrau,  his  eldest  son,  revolted  against  him  (March 
1606).*  He  was,  however,  totally  defeated  near  Lahore,  and  having  fled  in  the 
direction  of  Kabul,  he  was  captured  through  his  boat  running  aground  in  crossing  the 
Chenab,  and  was  brought  in  chains  before  his  father.^  The  Emperor,  to  quell  the 
troubles,  was  obliged  to  send  his  rebellious  son  to  Agra,  and  ordered  two  of  the 
Fathers  to  accompany  him."*  When  all  these  intestine  revolts  had  been  quelled,  the 
Emperor,  who  now  held  his  court  at  Agra,  began  to  put  in  order  the  affairs  of  his 
vast  Empire,  and  to  make  some  necessary  reforms.  There  existed  an  old  custom  in 
the  Mughal  Empire  by  which  the  Emperor  became  the  sole  heir  of  all  the  property 
of  deceased  princes,  and  distributed  this  at  his  pleasure.  Jahangir  abolished 
this  custom,  and  returned  to  the  legitimate  heirs  whatsoever  his  father  had  dis- 
posed of  under  this  title."  This  change  was  a  source  of  great  trouble  and  annoy- 
ance to  the  Fathers  at  Lahore,  who  were  thus  obliged  to  return  some  houses  they 
had  received  from  Akbar  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  a  pagan.     The  heirs  of   the 

I  Encycl.  Britan.  under  word  '  Akbar '  gives  the  date  of  his  death  13th  October  1605.  See  Blochmann's  remark  in 
Ain,  p.  454,  note  3. 

*  See   Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri,  translated  by  Alexander  Rogers,  edited  by  Henry  Beveridge,  London,  R.A.S.  1909,  p.  3" 
»  Bemier's  Travels  in  the  Mogul  Empire,  A.D.  1656-1668.     A.  Constable,  Westminster,  1891,  p.  287. 

*  Du  Jarric,  op.  cil.,  chap.  XVI,  p.  97. 

»  Beveridge,  Jahangir' s  Memoirs,  p.  i ,  says  that :  Jahangir  ascended  the  royal  throne  at  Agra  on  Thursday,  Jumada 
g-jani,  a.h.  1014  (Oct.  24th,  1605).  SlUot  and  all  the  MSS.  have  8th  Jumada-s-gani  as  the  date  of  the  accession,  but 
this  is  clearly  wrong,  as  Akbar  did  not  die  till  13th  Jumada-g-gani. 

*  In  Price's  Jehangir,  p.  15,  Jahangir  states  that  he  had  imprisoned  Khusrau  in  the  upper  part  of  the  royal  tower  in 
the  castle  of  Agra.  It  was  from  this  confinement  that  Kbnsrau  escaped  on  "  15th  April  1606  "  (new  style)  according 
to  Du  Jarric  and  Com.  Hazart,  I,  265.   See  also  Beveridge,  Jahangir's  Memoirs,  p.  52. 

■I  Beveridge,  Jahangir's  Memoirs,  pp.  66-67. 

*  Com.  Hazart,  I,  p.  265  S. 

*  In  the  beginning  of  Jahangir's  reign  he  gave  twelve  orders  to  be  observed  as  rules  of  conduct  {dastHru-l- amal)  of 
which  the  4th  was  :  "  In  my  dominions  if  any  one,  whether  unbeliever  of  Musalman,  should  die,  his  property  and 
effect*  »hou  Id  be  left  for  his  heirs,  and  no  one  should  interfere  with  them...";  and  the  6th:  "They  should  not  take 
powewjon  of  any  person's  house."     Beveridge,  op.  cil.,  p.  8. 
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deceased  claimed  the  land  upon  which  the  church  and  college  had  been  built,  and  to 
succeed  better  they  calumniated  the  Fathers  before  the  Emperor.  The  Emperor 
who  was  very  friendly  to  the  Fathers,  and  who  knew  very  well  their  innocence, 
decided  to  leave  the  land  in  the  possession  of  the  Missionaries.  This  decision  of  the 
Emperor  overjoyed  the  Christians  of  lyahore,  because  the  church  was  so  beautiful 
that  the  '  pagans '  and  the  '  Saracens  '  from  other  localities  visited  it  as  one  of  the 
marvels  of  the  town.  "  Chose  des  plus  rares,  qu'il  y  ait."  The  many-storied  house 
with  verandahs  on  all  sides  presented  the  aspect  of  a  large  college.' 

This  was  according  to  Du  Jarric  a  "  two-storied  house  made  on  the  plan  of  a 
college,  with  large  commodious  rooms  below  and  upstairs,  surrounded  with  veran- 
dahs {galeries).  The  upper  rooms  were  used  during  the  winter  and  those  below 
during  the  hot  season.  In  short,  all  the  different  offices  have  their  separate  rooms 
well  disposed  and  properly  arranged,  just  as  those  of  the  colleges  in  Europe."^ 

The  King  moreover  gave  the  Fathers  at  Lahore  a  monthly  allowance  of  Rs.  50, 
and  shortly  after  increased  it  by  Rs.  30  to  be  used  for  the  upkeep  of  the  church, 
besides  giving  Rs.  50  to  be  distributed  among  the  poorer  Christians.*  The  Fathers 
used  to  frequent  the  mosques  on  Fridays,  that  day  corresponding  in  Muhammadan 
countries  to  our  Sundays,  where  they  met  the  Mullahs  and  freely  discussed  with 
them  on  religious  topics.  The  Mullahs  listened  most  attentively  to  the  disputes,  and 
lost  their  temper  only  when  the  Fathers  attacked  the  character  of  their  prophet 
Muhammad.* 

In  the  spring  of  1607  Jahangir  visited  Kabul  and  returned  to  Lahore  at  the  end 
of  the  summer.  ^ 

From  here  he  despatched  an  ambassador**  to  the  Viceroy  at  Goa,  to  undertake 
and  transact  certain  business,  and  Father  Pinheiro  was  ordered  by  the  King  to 
accompany  him.  They  left  Lahore  on  September  13th,.  1607,  and  arrived  at  Cambay 
in  April,  1608.  The  Mughal  ambassador,  finding  circumstances  changed,  and  hearing 
that  the  new  Portuguese  Viceroy,  Count  de  Faria,  had  not  yet  arrived  in  India, 
remained  here,  and  Father  Pinheiro  busied  himself  in  ministering  to  the  many 
Portuguese  and  Armenian  Christians  who  resided  at  Cambay.  After  a  stay  of 
nine  months  in  Cambay,  Father  Pinheiro  left  alone  for  Goa,  to  return  soon  as  an 
ambassador  of  the  Portuguese  Viceroy  with  ample  powers  to  make  peace  or  declare 

1  Du  Jarric,  op.  cit.,' chap.  XVII,  p.  105.    Com.  Hazart,  I,  chap.  XVIII,  p.1272. 

2  Du  Jarric,  op.  cit.,  p.  105.     Corn.  Hazart.,  I,  p.  273. 
s  Ibid.,  p.   115. 

■*  Ibid.,  p.  118. — Edward  Terry,  A  Voyage  to  East  India,  1777,  p.  418,  gives  an  extract  of  Fr.  Jerome's  disputes 
with  the  Mullahs  (pp.  419-422).  These  were  given  to  him  in  Lahore  by  Fr.  Francisco  Corsi,  another  Jesuit  resident  at 
that  court,  while  he  was  there ...."  and  further,"  he  says,  "I  have  been  there  told  by  other  people  professing 
Christianity  in  that  empire,  that  there  was  such  a  dispute  there  held,  and  for  my  part  I  do  believe  it.". ."  He  (Corsi) 
lived  at  that  court  as  an  agent  for  the  Portuguese,  and  had  not  only  free  access  unto  that  King,  but  also  encouragement, 
and  help  by  gifts,  which  he  bestows  sometimes  on  him  "  (p.  422). 

6  See  Beveridge,  Jahangir' s  Memoirs,  p.  go  et  seq.  He  returned  to  Lahore,  which  city  he  entered  on  "Tuesday, 
the  13th  aha'ban,  1015."     Ibid.,  p.  131. 

8  Jahangir  in  his  Memoirs  does  not  speak  of  this  embassy  ;  though  he  relates  (Beveridge,  p.  144)  "  that  Muqarrab 
Khan  (who  was  his  ambassador)  sent  [him  in  1608J  from  the  port  of  Cambay  a  European  curtain  (tapestry),  the  like  of 
which  in  bcsuty  no  other  work  of  the  Frank  painters  had  ever  been  seen.  " 
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war,  because  the  Mughal  Emperor  had  granted  Captain  Hawkins  certain  privileges  in 
trading  at  Surat.  The  privileges  to  the  English  Captain  were  cancelled  and  the 
matter  was  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Portuguese.  In  1610  Pinheiro  returned 
to  tlie  Mughal  Mission  with  another  companion,  Fr.  Joseph  da  Castro. ' 

At  Christmas  of  this  year,  1607,  the  Nativity  of  our  L^ord  was  celebrated  at  I^ahore 
with  the  greatest  pomp  and  ceremony.  On  Christmas  night  great  illuminations 
were  made  and  all  kinds  of  fire- works  were  displayed  in  the  cemetery  adjoining  the 
church,  which  could  be  seen  from  afai.  The  divine  service  was  most  impessive  and 
well  attended.  Shortly  after  Christmas  the  King  informed  the  Fathers  that  he  would 
soon  proceed  to  Agra  and  ordered  that  one  priest  should  remain  at  I^ahore  to  look 
after  the  Christians,  and  that  the  two  others  should  accompany  him.  After  travelling 
one  month  and  a  half  they  reached  the  imperial  city  of  Akbarabad,  where  the  Fathers 
retired  to  their  house  and  church,  whicli  the  same  King  when  still  a  Prince  had  built 
for  them.* 

At  the  end  of  1613  or  the  beginning  of  1614  Father  Joseph  da  Castro  with 
the  legacy  of  a  certain  rich  Armenian  bought  at  Lahore  12  bighas  of  land  in  the 
village  '  Jama 'ah  Mohzang  Hari  Phulwari,'  to  be  used  as  a  cemetery.^ 

Meanwhile  the  Mission  at  Lahore  went  on  progressing  and  prospering  till  the 
year  1614,  when  by  an  order  of  the  Emperor,  the  church  was  shut  and  the  Father 
was  expelled  from  the  College. 

From  Father  Joseph  da  Castro's  letter  dated  Agra  1615,  addressed  to  the  Very 
Rev.  Fr.  Claudio  Acquaviva,  it  appears  that  on  account  of  the  differences  which  existed 
between  the  Mug^als  and  the  Portuguese,  the  Fathers  at  Agra  and  Lahore  found 
themselves  in  serious  troubles  which  ended  the  Jesuit  Mission  in  Lahore.  Father 
Joseph  da  Castro  says  in  this  letter  that  "  Father  Machado*  who  was  in  Lahore  in 
1614  received  orders  from  the  Emperor  to  quit  the  church,  and  the  imperial  seals  were 
put  on  the  doors  of  the  college  ;  so  that  Machado  was  obliged  to  leave  Lahore  and 
return  to  Agra  with  his  little  band  of  native  Christians  who  were  in  that  place.'" 

Jahangir,  in  his  '  Memoirs,"*  which  in  this  matter  agree  with  Father  Machado's 
letter,  dated  Agra  9th  April,  1615,  gives  us  the  reason  of  the  differences  between 
the  two  powers.     Jahangir  (p.  255)  says  :  "  In  the  same  month  [Azar,  in  the  8th 


•  See  Dn  Jarric,  3rd  partic,  1614,  Liv.  V,  chap.  XXIII,  pp.  137-144.    Corn.  Hazart,  I,  chap.  XIX,  p.  274. 

«  Du  Jarri?,  op.  cit.,  chap.  XIX,  pp.  119-121.  Jahangir  left  Lahore  on  the  2nd  of  Shawwal  1608  on  his  way 
to  the  capital  (Beveridge,  ibid.,  p.  135),  reached  Delhi  on  the  i8th  (p.  139)  and  entered  Agra  on  the  5th  of  Zi-1-Hijja,  22nd 
of  March,  t6o8. 

»  See  Paimans  of  the  Mugbal  Emperors  in  India  issued  in  favour  of  the  Jesuit  Missionaries,  Nos.  V  and  VI  (P.H.S.  J. , 
Vol.  V,  I,  plate  rV). 

•  Pr.  Anthony  Machado  :  born  at  Serpa,  inthe  Diocese  of  Evora :  professed,  Jan.  17, 1595  ;  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
3  years;  came  to  India  in  1586;  Superior  at  Chaul,  i  year;  at  Bassein,  2  years;  came  to  the  Mughal  in  1602;  became 
Superior  of  this  Mission  in  1613  ;  died  April  4th,  1636,  and  is  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  at  Agra.  J.A.S.B.  1896,  p. 
83 ;  1910,  pp.  459,  529. 

»  The  Cotton  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.  Vespasianus  F  XII,  141  and  143,  and  Titus  B.  VII,  118,  contain  Machado's  letter  to 
Pr.  aaudius  Aquaviva,  dated  Agra,  7th  April,  161 5,  in  Portuguese  and  Engli.sh.  Cotton  MSS.  Vespasianus  P.  7,  XII, 
conUins  also  an  English  translation  of  Fr.  Joseph  da  Castro's  letter  addressed  to  Claudius  Aquaviva  and  dated  Agra, 
lotlj  Apdl,  1615.    The  original  is  in  Codex  Titus,  8,  VIl.    See  J.A.S.B.,  Vol.  VI,  No.  8,  1910,  p.  460. 

•  Beveridge,  Jehangir's  Memoirs,  p.  255. 
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year  after  my  accession]  news  came  that  the  Franks  of  Goa  had.  contrary  to  treaty, 
plundered  four  cargo  vessels  '  that  frequented  the  port  of  Surat  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  port  ;  and,  making  prisoners  a  large  number  of  Musalmans,  had  taken 
possession  of  the  goods  and  chattels  that  were  in  those  ships.  This  being  very  dis- 
agreeable to  my  mind,  I  despatched  Muqarrab  Khan,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  port, 
on  the  i8th  Azar,  giving  him  a  horse  and  elephant  and  a  dress  of  honour,  to  obtain 
compensation  for  this  affair." 

From  Father  Machado's  departure  from  Lahore  in  1614  until  1624,  the  Lahore 
Mission  remained  abandoned,  and  the  annual  letter  of  that  year  gives  us  this  laconic 
account,  "  For  just  reasons  a  Father  has  again  been  stationed  in  the  residence  of 
Laor  [Lahore].* "  Two  plausii)le  reasons  may  be  found  for  the  resumption  of  the 
Lahore  Mission;  first,  the  number  of  Christians  who  were  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor 
who  since  1622  held  his  court  at  Lahore,  and  more  particularly  in  attendance  on 
Mirza  Zulqarnain  who  always  had  a  Father  as  his  chaplain ;  and  secondly,  to  keep 
open  an  intermediary  station  between  Agra,  the  centre  of  the  Mission,  and  their 
contemplated  Mission  of  Chaprang  [Tsaparang]  in  the  Gartok  district  of  Western 
Tibet. ^  From  Jahangir's  farman  dated  1626,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Fathers  of  the 
Society  had  again  settled  down  in  Lahore,  because  the  farman  clearly  shows  that  the 
12  bigahs  of  land  which  had  been  previously  bought  by  Father  Joseph  da  Castro  for 
the  use  of  a  cemetery  should  be  returned  to  the  Fathers.*  But  this  new  settlement 
was  of  short  duration.  Little  could  have  been  done  for  the  spreading  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  natives,  and  the  only  useful  work  the  Father  in  Lahore  did  was  to  assist 
the  Christians  who  were  in  the  Emperor's  service.  But  with  the  accession  of  Shah 
Jahan  to  the  throne,  the  Jesuit  Mission  in  the  Mughal  sustained  a  very  severe  shock, 
and  the  Lahore  Mission  was  henceforth  abandoned,  though  as  we  shall  see  it  was 
occasionally  visited  by  the  Fathers  either  from  Agra  or  from  Delhi.  Shah  Jahan 
who  was  a  stricter  Muhammadan  than  his  two  predecessors,  withdrew  the  pension  of 
the  priests  and  demolished  the  church  at  Lahore.  He  moreover  strictly  forbade  the 
Fathers  to  make  converts  from  among  the  Muhammadans,  and  this  paralyzed  all 
their  efforts  even  to  convert  the  pagans.** 

Shah  Jahan  soon  found  reasons  to  quarrel  with  the  Portuguese  of  Hugli,  whose 
settlement  he  captured.     He  had  all  the  prisoners  brought  to  Agra,   where  they  had 


1  Test  ajnabi,  'foreign'  or  '  strange,"  and  Dowson  had  the  same  reading,  for  at  VI,  337,  we  have  the  translation 
'  Ships  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  of  siirat.'  But  I  adopt  the  reading  of  I.O.  MS.  181,  which  is  ajnasi,  as  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  Jahangir  would  interest  himself  about  '  foreign  '  ships.     Note  of  Beveridge,  ibid.,  p.  255. 

s  Bomb.  Cath.  Exam.,  April  6th,  1912. 

3  On  March  30th,  1624,  Father  Anthony  d'Andrada  left  Agra  in  the  train  of  the  great  Mughal,  who  was  going  to 
the  North.  At  Delhi,  Fr.  d'Andrade,  followed  by  a  lay-brother  and  two  Christian  servants,  joined  a  caravan  of  devout 
pilgrims  bound  for  Balid  (sic)  in  the  Western  Himalayas.  His  purpo.se  was  to  reach  the  mysterious  land  of  Cathay, 
where,  ever  since  the  days  of  Blessed  Rudolph  Acquaviva,  the  Missionaries  at  Agra  had  suspected  they  might  find  rem- 
nants of  former  Christian  communities.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  reach  Chaprang  (Tsaparang),  in  the  Gartok  district 
of  Western  Tibet.  On  November  8th,  1684,  d'Andrade  wrote  from  Agra  to  his  brethren  in  Europe  his  account  oi  "  A  new 
discovery  of  Great  Cathay  or  of  the  Kingdom  oj  Tibet."  In  1625,  he  returned  to  Chaprang  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
Jesuit  Missions  in  Tibet.      About  1650,  a  political  revolution  obliged  the  Missionaries  to  abandon  the  field. 

*  See  above  Farman  V. 

6  Fr.  Jo5.  da  Castro's  letter  to  the  General,  dated  Agra,  fith  February,  1633. 
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to  undergo  unheard-of  hardships  and  sufferings.  Two  of  the  priests  sank  under 
their  sufferings  and  their  tombs  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Agra.  Bernier'  relates  that 
"  Chah  Jehan,  a  more  rigid  Mahometan  than  his  father,  visited  the  Portuguese  at 
Ogouli  [Hugli]  with  a  terrible  punishment.  They  provoked  his  displeasure  by  the 
encouragement  afforded  to  the  depredators  of  Rakan,  and  by  their  refusal  to  release 
the  numerous  slaves  in  their  service,  who  had  all  of  them  been  subjects  of  the 
Mogol."  Catrou'  states  that  it  was  Mumtaz  Mahal,  the  wife  of  Shah  Jahan,  who  was 
the  principal  instrument  in  exasperating  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  against  the  Chris- 
tians in  general,  and  the  Portuguese  in  particular,  since  these  had  given  an  asylum 
to  two  of  her  daughters  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  Missionaries.  But  other 
reasons  than  those  given  by  Bernier  and  Catrou  led  to  the  action  taken  by  Shah 
Jahan;  such  as  the  refusal  of  all  aid  to  him,  when  in  162 1,  as  Prince  Khurram,  he 
had  revolted  against  his  father,  the  Emperor  Jahangir,  and  applied  to  the  Portuguese 
at  Hugh  for  assistance  in  the  shape  of  soldiers  and  munitions  of  war.  "  Before  the 
catastrophe  at  OgoWi,"  continues  Bernier,  "the  Missionaries  had  not  escaped  the 
resentment  of  Chah-Jehan,  he  ordered  the  large  and  handsome  church  at  Agra, 
which,  together  with  one  at  Lahor,  had  been  erected  during  the  reign  of  Jehan-Guyre, 
to  be  demolished.  A  high  steeple  stood  upon  this  church,  with  a  bell  whose  sound 
was  heard  in  every  part  of  the  city."  "That  monarch  deprived  them  [the  Mission- 
aries] of  their  pension ,  and  destroyed  the  church  at  Lahor  and  the  greater  part  of 
that  of  Agra,  totally  demolishing  the  steeple  which  contained  a  clock  heard  in  every  part 
of  the  city.' "  When  Shah  Jahan's  anger  had  cooled  down,  and  his  beloved  wife  had 
died,  the  Fathers  seem  to  have  returned  again  to  the  King's  favour.  They  write: 
"Notwithstanding  all  these  troubles  the  Lord  does  not  cease  to  bestow  his  grace  upon 
us,  and  by  the  kind  favour  of  his  father-in-law  Asaf  Khan,  who  is  our  chief  supporter 
in  these  parts,  the  King  ordered  the  restoration  to  us  of  the  college  of  Agra  and  that  of 
Lahore.  Without  him  we  could  not  find  any  human  means  of  relief.  Now  only  remain 
the  Portuguese  captured  at  Hugli."  The  next  bit  of  news  about  Lahore  is  an  Italian 
letter  of  Father  Morandi,  dated  Lahore,  7th  October,  1637,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  translation : — 

"  In  the  beginning  of  this  year  I  arrived  at  Agra  with  I/ord  Mirza,  his  sons  and  the  other  Christians 
who  serve  the  King  in  his  army.  Five  months  later  Father  Rector  [the  Superior  at  Agra]  sent  me  to 
this  city  of  Lahore  to  recover  our  houses  which,  after  the  demolition  of  the  church  by  order  of  this 
King,  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Musalmans.  At  first  the  Governor,  whom  the  King  holds  as  his 
chief,  would  not  give  them  back,  and  two  months  were  spent  in  asking,  squabbling  and  fighting,  with- 
out any  result;  for,  as  is  usual  in  matters  pertaining  .to  the  Christians,  everyone  obstinately  opposes  me. 
In  the  end  Father  Rector  obtained  a  written  order  of  the  King,  through  the  intervention  of  the  King's 
father-in-law  {genero)  Asofacan  [Asaf  Khan],  on  account  of  which  the  Governor  handed  over  to  me  the 
houses,  but  he  treats  me  as  badly  as  one  can ;  notwithstanding  all  this  I  repaired  the  houses  as  well  I 
could,  and  at  present  I  find  myself  in  a  very  poor  condition.     It  is  now  three  months  since  my  arrival 


I  Francois  Bernier,  Travels  in   Hindustan,  1684,  pp.  156-159.     A.  Constable'.s  Edit.  1891,  p.  177. 

«  PiancoisCaUott,  Hisl.  of  the  Mogul  Dynasty,  hoadoa,  1826,  p. 186.      See  also  Manucci,  Storio  do  Mogor,   Vol.  I, 
p.  183. 

»  Bernier,  Travels  in  the  Moghul  Empire,  edited  by  A.  Constable,  London,  1891,  pp.  177-287. 
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in  this  city.  I  hope  soon  to  obtain  permission  of  our  Father  Rector  to  return  to  Agra,  or  to  wait  the 
army  of  the  King  which  has  to  come  this  way  after  three  months;  because  the  Emperor  has  determined 
to  go  to  the  Kingdom  of  Cauder  [Oandahar]  and  I  expect  it  will  be  the  latter.  The  Lord  Mirza  and  his 
sons  continue  in  piety  and  Christian  virtue  as  ever." 

The  following  year  Father  Morandi,  writing  from  Agra  to  his  Provincial  at  Goa,  says:  "Last  year 
I  was  at  Lahore  to  gain  back  the  houses  of  the  Mission  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Moors  with 
whom  I  contested  the  goods,  and  it  may  be  that  now  I  may  go  back  there  with  the  King's  army  and 
the  companionship  of  Mirza,  because  the  King  intends  to  go  there  himself  to  recover  the  fort  of  Candar 
[Qandahar]  which  the  Persians  have  occupied,  and  it  is  said  that  this  will  cause  the  .latter's  ruin 
because  it  is  certain  they  have  no  means  to  resist  the  former." 

Some  traces  of  Christian  worship  "still  remained  when  Lahore  was  visited  in  1641 
by  Fra  Sebastian  Manrique.  This  Augustinian  friar  found  there  a  respectable  con- 
gregation of  Christians  with  a  priest  named  Joseph  da  Castro,  by  whose  powerful 
intercession  he  obtaind  an  interview  with  the  prime  minister,  Asaf  Khan,  and  the 
liberation  of  Father  Antonio  da  Cristo,  the  prior  of  Hugh,  who  was  still  in  confine- 
ment at  Agra;  and  an  imperial  decree  was  passed,  sanctioning  the  restoration  of  some 
places  of  worship  recently  destroyed. 

Father  Joseph  da  Castro  in  his  letter  of  Lahore,  dated  25th  August  1641,  refers 
to  Father  Sebastian  Manrique's  stay  in  Lahore,  and  in  another  letter  of  his  to  Father 
Mutio  Vitelleschi,  dated  Lahore,  January  ist,  1642,  he  gives  us  the  following  informa- 
tion:— 

"I  stayed  during  this  year  [1641]  in  the  royal  city  of  Lahore,  where  the  Emperor 
holds  his  court.  The  reason  was  to  sell  the  old  houses,  which  belong  to  us,  because 
few  Christians  remain  here,  and  the  College  at  Agra  has  no  revenues  to  maintain 
this  one  [College  of  Lahore],  and  a  fortiori  will  have  no  means  to  keep  up  other 
Fathers  in  Lahore. ' '  He  however  insists  on  keeping  up  the  Lahore  Mission  because 
there  will  always  be  some  Christians  in  the  two  royal  cities  of  Agra  and  Lahore. 
"Moreover  we  have  the  Emperor's  permission  and  royal  letters  patent  to  reside 
here,  and  though  I  have  asked  the  King's  leave  to  sell  the  houses  bought  with  our 
money,  I  reserved  a  rather  commodious  one,  which  the  late  King  gave  us,  and  which 
the  present  King  confirmed  to  us,  as  a  dwelling  house  for  our  Fathers,  who  might 
in  future  time  come  to  Lahore."  Da  Castro  also  says  that  the  Fathers  at  Agra  are 
of  a  different  opinion,  and  he  further  asks  to  send  us  out  men  learned  in  astronomy 
and  mentions  again  the  visit  to  Lahore  of  Father  Manrique,  who  obtained,  through 
Asaf  Khan's  intercession,  the  liberation  of  an  Augustinian  friar  who  had  been  in 
prison  for  nine  years. 

We  hear  no  more  of  the  Lahore  Mission  till  1646,  when  Father  Joseph  died  at 
Lahore  on  the  15th  of  December. 

The  annual  letter  of  1649 '  tells  us  what  follows  : — 

' '  What  crowns  all  is  the  wonder  which  happened  and  what  is  worthy  to  be  noted  down.  This 
year  1648,  when  Father  Christopher  da  Costa  was  in  Lahore  and  about  returning  to  Agra  in  the  month 
of  February  he  determined  to  carry  with  him  the  body  of  Fr.  Joseph  da  Castro,  who  had  died  there,  to 
be  buried  in  the  Agra  cemetery  where  all  the  other  Fathers  of  the  Society  are  interred.     When  he 

1  Annuae  literac  CoUegii  Agrensis  et  Missionis  Mogorensis  coUectae  ex  parte  anni  1648  et  parte  anni  1649,  fol.  16.  V. 
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ordered  the  coflin  to  be  dug  up,  he  found  the  wooden  box  in  which  he  had  been  laid  almost  entirely 
rotten  by  the  moisture  ;  the  body  however  of  Fr.  Joseph  of  our  Society  was  quite  intact  and  vested  in 
his  robes,  just  as  on  the  day  of  his  interment,  and  except  for  a  few  small  portions  which  are  of  no  great 
weight,  the  remaining  flesh  was  found  to  be  quite  fresh,  the  beard,  hair,  and  even  the  dress  in  which 
he  was  enveloped  being  quite  intact.  This  fact  seems  to  be  remarkable  not  only  because  he  had  been 
buried  for  more  than  one  year  but  also  because  Fr.  Christopher  having  put  the  corpse  in  a  new  coffin, 
took  it  with  him  in  the  carriage  in  which  he  travelled,  and  though  it  was  always  at  his  side  during  the 
journey  to  Agra  which  lasted  about  one  month,  it  gave  out  no  unpleasant  or  disagreeable  smell.  Finally 
it  was  honourably  interred  in  the  cemetery  at  Agra,  in  the  mortuary  chapel  of  our  Fathers.'  " 

What  follows  are  only  notes  put  in  chronological  order,  taken  from  the  Jesuit 
records  and  European  travellers  in  India,  referring  to  the  I^ahore  Mission. 

1648.  In  this  year  Father  Ceschi  was  sent  to  Lahore  as  chaplain  toMirza  Zulqarnain , 
the  Christian  nawab  of  the  city  ^ ;  but  in  that  same  year  Zulqarnain  was  called  to 
Delhi,  and  fell  into  disgrace  with  the  Emperor.  After  a  few  months,  however,  he 
returned  into  the  King's  favour,  who  had  assigned  to  him  100  crowns  per  diem,  and 
gave  him  the  Governorship  of  the  province  of  Sambar  [Sambhar].* 

In  1651  we  tind  Father  Buseo  in  charge  of  the  Lahore  Mission.  It  was  about 
this  time,  writes  Ceschi,  "that  there  arrived  at  Lahore  a  certain  Georgius,  of  noble 
blood,  a  nephew  of  our  Mirxa  Zulqarnain.  He  had  come  from  Aleppo,  his  native  town, 
to  visit  his  uncle,  and  remained  with  us  for  nearly  two  years.  He  is  not  yet  married, 
and  now  through  devotion,  without  any  pride,  but  like  a  poor  pilgrim,  he  is  on  his 
way  to  Rome  taking  with  him  a  letter  of  the  Mirza  for  the  Pope.* " 

During  Father  Buzeo's  incumbency  at  Lahore  Mateo  da  Castro  Malo,'  Bishop 
of  Chrysopolis,  i.  p.  i.,  arrived  in  this  city  on  a  special  mission  to  the  Mughal  court; 
presumably  to  make  his  canonical  visitation,  because  according  to  Fr.  Paolino  a  S. 
Bartholomaeo  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  Propaganda,  first  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the 
Kingdoms  of  the  great  Mughal,  Adelkhan  and  Golconda.* 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  chief  object  of  Bishop  Matthew's  mission  to  the 
Mughal  court,  it  is  certain  from  the  documents '  at  my  disposal,  that  during  his  stay 


'  Inscription  on  his  tomb:  Aqui  jazo  P.  Joseph  da  Castro,  faleceo  aos  15  de  Dezbro  d'  1646.  See  Blunt,  Christian 
Tombs,  etc,  p.  34,  No.  83. 

»  Lillerae  Annuae,  1649,  fol.  vii.  V. 
B  Ibid.,  fol.  ix.  and  14. 

♦  Letter  of  Fr.  Ceschi  di  Santa  Croce,  Agra,  28th  January,  1652,  with  the  letter  of  the  Mirza  to  the  Pope,  1652  V  J^a- 
hore.  '  Interpretatio  Epistola;  quam  Mirzatius  Zulkamensis.scripsit  Christi  Vicario  anno  1652,  die  28  Januarii  ex  urbeLa- 
bori  in  Regno  Mogoris  sita. ' 

»  The  Madras  Catholic  Directory,  etc.  1905 ,  p.  139.  •  Fr  Matthews  de  Castro  of  the  Oratory  of  S.  Filippo  Neri,  Bishop 
of  Chrysopolis  in  Arabia  Petraea,  nominated  in  1637  as  Vicar  Ap.  of  Visapore  or  Adelkhan,  and  consecrated  at  Rome;  he 
was  an  Indian  priest  of  the  Brahmin  caste,  and  on  his  return  to  his  native  Ian  1  built  two  churches  at  his  own  expense. 
Afterwards  he  went  again  to  Rome,  and  died  in  the  year  1668,  72  years  old,  in  the  college  of  the  Propaganda  in  which  he 
had  been  educated.  He  is  considered  to  have  been  the  first  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Great  Mogul.  See  also  Sloria  do  Mogor 
or  Mogul  India,  1658-1708,  by  Nicolao  Manucci,  Venetian,  Ed.  William  Irvine,  London.  John  Murray,  1907,  vol.  I,  p. 
3JI.  "  I  beg  to  inform  the  reader  that  the  Lord  Dom  Mathews  of  Canarese  was  Bishop  of  Bichulim  "  [Bicholira,  eight 
miles  north  of  Goa].  MuUbauer  "  Geschichte,"  p.  368,  speaks  of  a  Matthew,  a  Christian  of  St.  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Chryso- 
polis.    He  went  to  the  court  of  g^ahjahan  on  a  mission. 

•  India  Orient.  Christ.  Romae  1794,  p.  49:  Primus  horum  regnoruni  {Mogolis,  Adelkhan,  Golconda;)  Vicarius 
Apoetolicus  fuit  Episcopus  Crispolitanus  qui  Romae  obiit  in  coUegio  S.  Cong  de  Prop.  Fide.— C/f.  Urbanus  Cerri  '  Etat 
present'  etc.,  p.  178. 

T  Notizie  e  saggi  di  opere  e  documenli  inedUi  riguardanti  la  storia  di  Etiopia  durante  i  secoli   XVI,  XVII,  e  XVII I. 
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at  Lahore  in  1651,  he  caused  many  difficulties  and  annoyances  to  the  Jesuit  Fathers, 
treated  Mirza  Zulqarnain,  the  Christian  Governor  of  Lahore  and  a  great  friend  of  the 
Jesuits,  with  impudence  and  arrogance,  and  finally  succeeded  in  having  Father  Buzeo 
incarcerated  by  the  Emperor.  Though  we  have  not  found  any  specific  charge  of 
Bishop  Matthew  which  brought  about  the  incarceration  of  Father  Buzeo,  yet  his 
accusations  laid  before  the  Emperor  seem  to  have  been  the  cause  of  it.  From  the 
Patriarch  Alfonsus  Mendez's  work  (p.  169),  it  appears  that  Bishop  Matthew  accused 
the  Jesuit  Fathers  of  being  the  spies  of  the  King  of  Portugal  and  of  having  mali- 
ciously usurped  the  properties  of  some  Portuguese  who  had  died  in  the  Mng^al 
empire.  Father  Buzeo  in  a  letter  dated  Lahore,  December  17th,  1651,  addressed  to  the 
General  of  the  Order,  says  that  he  had  been  released  from  prison,  and  that  the  Supe- 
rior of  the  Mission  having  already  written  to  him  all  about  his  imprisonment,  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  enlarge  further  on  the  subject.  Father  Anthony  Botelho, 
who  was  at  that  time  the  Superior  of  the  Mission,  in  his  letter  dated  Agra,  20th 
January,  1652,  addressed  to  Fr.  Bento  Ferreira,  Goa,  tells  us  :  "  that  he  left  Agra  for 
Lahore  on  the  8th  of  November,  1651  to  obtain  the  liberation  of  Father  Busi,  who 
was  in  prison.  Much  prudence  and  caution  was  needed,  because  Bishop  Matthew 
was  still  in  Lahore,  but  on  the  point  to  depart  for  Agra,  Surat  and  Mocha."  Father 
Botelho  also  states  that  in  order  to  avoid  another  outbreak  of  the  Bishop  against 
the  Fathers  he  had  to  conceal  himself  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city  till  Matthew 
had  left  the  place.  Prince  Dara  Shikoh,  who  was  a  great  friend  of  the  Jesuits  and 
particularly  of  Father  Buzeo ' ,  suggested  to  Mirza  Zulqarnain  to  compose  a  piece  of 
poetry  which  would  soothe  Shah  Jahan  and  thus  obtain  the  Father's  release.  Mirza 
Zulqarnain  tried  this  and  pleased  the  Emperor  so  much  that  he  liberated  Buzeo,  on 
the  feast  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  1651. 

The  Father  Provincial  of  Goa  wrote  to  the  General  in  his  Annual  of  1652  (27th 
October,  1652):  "This  Mission  of  Mogor  suffered  this  year  a  severe  persecution, 
brought  down  upon  it  by  Bishop  Dom  Matthew.  This  appears  from  three  writings  of 
his,  or  rather  three  libels  which  he  spread  to  discredit  us,  and  even  expel  us  from 
that  Mission.  He  accused  us  of  having  usurped  much  money  which  by  the  laws  of 
that  kingdom  belonged  to  the  King.  2nd,  that  we  had  prevented  some  Dutch  gunners, 
whom  the  King  had  caused  to  be  called  for  his  service  :  through  these  false  incrimi- 
nations, he  actually  caused  Fr.  Henrique  Buzeo  to  be  arrested." 

Father  Ceschi  in  his  letter  from  Delhi,  August  24th,  1654,  t^^s  "S :  "I  went  to 


Roma  1903,  and  Expeditionis  Mthyopicce  Patriarches  AlfonsiMandesii,  Bk.  IV,  chap.  27-30,  pp.  1 14-1 15,  No.  4;  ibid.,  p.  169, 
No.  53  "  Condotta  scandalosa  del  Crispolitano  prcsso  i  llogorini  e  i  Turclii,  scandalo  de  Christian!  tanto  catholici,  quanto 
ingleiii  e  olaudesi.  Sfacciataggione  di  hii  Verso  Mirza  Zitekarneni  cristiauo  amico  dei  Gesuiti  che  chiania  in  suo  ajuto  il 
Padre  Buseo.  I  Padri  del  Mogor  ricorrono  a  quel  Re  contre  le  accuse  quelle  di  esser  le  spie  del  Re.di  Portogallo,  e  d'aver 
usurpate  malamente  le  sostauze  di  Portoghesi  Morti  nel  Mogor.  " 

1  Sec  Bernier,  Travels  in  the  Mogul  Empire,  Constable's  edit.,  p.  289.  Catrou  in  his  History  of  the  Mogul  Dynasty  in 
India,  Paris,  1715,  says  that  '  no  sooner  had  Dara  begun  to  possess  authority,  than  he  became  disdainful  and  inaccessible. 
A  small  number  of  Europeans  alone  shared  his  confidence.     The  Jesuits,  especially,  were  in    the  highest  consideration 

with  him.     These  were  the  Fathers and  Henry  Busee,  a  Fleming.     This  last  had  much  influence  over  the  mind  of 

■  the  prince,  and  had  his  counsels  been  followed,  it  is  probable  that  Christianity  would  have  mounted  the  throne  with 
Dara.'  ~ 
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Lahore,  21  days'  journey  from  Agra,  where  I  administered  the  Sacraments  to  the 
Christians.  Soon  after  I  returned  to  Delhi,  now  the  King's  capital,  which  latter 
station  Father  Rector  assigned  me  for  my  residence."  ' 

Father  Diusse,  S.J.,*  in  a  letter  dated  Surat,  January  28th,  1701,  writes  as  fol- 
lows:  "When  the  vast  states  of  Indoustan  will  have  been  divided  among  the 
children  of  Aurangzeb,  whose  reign  has  lasted  so  long,  we  do  not  doubt  but  these 
Princes  will  be  favourable  to  the  Missionaries,  and  protect  them  openly  in  all  the 
Provinces,  all  the  more  so  if  they  should  find  them  established  there  already  at  their 
father's  death.  Prince  Chalen  [Shah'Alam  I]  the  eldest,  has  always  shown  much 
kindness  to  our  Portuguese  Fathers  at  Agra  ;  of  late,  he  has  even  called  to  Caboul 
(Kabul)  where  he  is  actually  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  Father  Magallens,  a 
former  Missionary  at  Delhi  and  Agra,  and  has  given  orders  to  the  Governors  and 
other  ofl&cers  of  the  places  through  which  that  Father  will  pass  to  supply  him  with 
whatever  will  be  needed  for  his  journey.  It  is  believed  that  he  calls  the  Father  to 
his  court  to  take  charge  of  the  Christians  in  his  suite.'  " 

Valentyn  relates  in  Oude  en  Nieuw  Oostindien*  that  on  December  nth,  1711, 
when  the  embassy  of  the  Dutch  Company  under  Ketelaer  reached  Lahore,  an  Arme- 
nian Bishop  and  some  Jesuit  priests  came  out  to  greet  them. 

Father  Ippolito  Desideri  on  his  way  to  Tibet  passed  through  Lahore,  which 
place  he  reached  on  October  loth,  1714.  He  says,  "  We  confessed  and  gave  Communion 
to  the  Christians  who  are  there  without  a  priest.  On  this  occasion  I  re-baptized  a 
child  which  had  been  baptized  by  a  secular  without  the  proper  formula,  and  baptized 
also  an  old  woman  and  two  adult  ladies  who  were  well  disposed  and  instructed.  ' '  ' 

The  Jesuit  Father  Emmanuel  de  Figuieredo  writing  in  1735  tells  us,  that 
"  beyond  Delhi,  where  we  have  two  residencies,  lies  Lahore,  one  of  the  greatest  cities 
of  this  kingdom,  31°  50'  N.L.  Here  is  generally  stationed  the  elite  of  the  Mughal 
army,  composed  for  the  greater  part  of  Christian  officers,   who  by  their  fidelity  and 


I  The  Jesuit  Mission  at  Delhi  dates  back  to  the  year  1650,  and  the  first  notice  we  have  about  it  is  in  a  letter  of  Fr. 
Ceschi,  addressed  to  Blanicci,  dated  Agra,  ist  November,  1650,  in  which  he  says,  "  O.P.  Buseo  so  em  sinco  (sic)  [cinco] 
mezes,  que  esteve  no  Delli,  uonde  esta  el  Reg  coma  corte,  se  captivon  os  animos  dos  grandes."      Jean  Marueci,  S.J.,  in 

1651  (Relation ,  p.  21)  says,  Henri  Busee  appears  to  have  reached  Agrah  along  with  Antonio  Ceschi  about  the  year 

1648.  He  is  described  as  then  '  a  young  man  of  great  ability  and  with  many  talents.'  He  had  taught  Mathematics  for 
four  years  at  Lisbon.  On  his  arrival  in  Agrah  he  was  sent  to  live  constantly  at  the  Mogul  court  because  the  young 
Prince  Dara  Sbi^I>  was  very  keen  about  European  sciences,  and  was  very  well  inclined  to  them.  It  was  hoped  that  he 
woald  resemble  his  grandfather,  Jahanglr,  in  favouring  the  Christians.  See  Irvine's  '  Sloria  do  Mogor.'  Tom.  IV,  pp. 
424-25- 

i  Weltbott,  Bd.  Ill,  p.  54(1.  ;   also  published  in  Lettr.  Edif.  et  Curieuses,  Paris,  MDCCI.XXXI,  Vol.  X,  pp.  234-5. 

»  Pr.  Roth,  a  Jesuit  Missionary,  wrote  about  1662  an  account  of  the  Christian  community  of  Kabul,  which  he 
must  have  visited  on  the  overland  journey  he  made  in  1662  with  Fr.  John  Grueber,  and  went  to  Rome  to  ask  for  a 
new  batch  of  Missionaries.      It  is  entitled  "  Inaudila   de    Regno  Caboul  Christianonim ,   Potente  Ethnicontm    incognito 

hactenus In  1664,  Roth  returned  to  Agra  where  he  died  on  June  20th,  1668.     See  my  articles  on  the  Afghan  Christians, 

Ancient  Christians  in  Kabul,  and  the  Armenian  Christian  community  near  Peshawar,  in  The  Calendar  and  Directory  of  the 
Agra  Archdiocese,  1908. 

♦  Vol.  IV,  p.  zS}. 

»  A  letter  from  Father  Ippolito  Desideri,  S.J.,  to  Father  Ildebrando  Grassi,  a  Missionary  of  the  same  Society  in  tlie 
kingdom  of  Mysore,  dated  Lha-sa,  April  loth,  1716.  Lettres  Edifiantes,  vol.  XV,  p.  184.  Father  Ippolito  Desideri  left  us  a 
very  important  Italian  MS.  on  Tibet  published  by  Prof.  Carlo  Puini,  //  Tibet.  {Geografia,  Sloria,  religione,  costumi) 
secondo  la  relazione  del  Viaggio  del  P.  Ippolito  Desideri  (1715-1721).     Roma,  Societa  Geografica  Italiana,  pp.  403. 
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courage  in  all  dangerous  attacks  on  the  enemy  prepare  the  way  for  the  Emperor's 
felicitous  victories.  They  carry  on  their  banners  the  holy  cross^  fulfil  during  their 
military  service  their  Christian  duties,  and  make  themselves  more  redoubtable  to  the 
enemy  by  their  piety  than  by  their  military  tactics.  They  are  more  accustomed  to 
conquer  than  to  fight.  Since  the  time  of  Fr.  Jerome  Xavier,  a  Missionary  of  our 
Society,  who  made  in  Persian  a  very  able  refutation  of  the  Qur'an,  no  permanent  resi- 
dent priest  was  stationed  here.  For  the  spiritual  consolation,  however,  of  these 
officers  and  other  Christians  who  are  in  great  numbers,  I^ahore  is  visited  twice  every 
year  by  a  priest,  who  extends  his  apostolic  zeal  also  further  northwards,  visiting  the 
Provinces  of  Multan,  Backar,  Kabul  and  even  Candar  or  Candahar.  "  ' 

In  1752,  Ahmad  Shah  Abdali  invaded  the  Panjab  for  the  second  time  and  sub- 
jugated the  province  of  Lahore,  which  he  wished  to  be  administered  by  the  Governor 
Mir  Mannu,  on  condition  he  recognized  him  as  his  Master  and  paid  him  the  revenues 
of  the  province.  "  Rebus  ita  dispositis,"  continues  Tieffentaller,  "  Kabulem  repetiit, 
omnibus  religionis  Christianae  cultoribus,  qui  Praetori  Lahoreno  a  servitiis  erant, 
machinas  bellicas  explodere  soliti,  vi  secum  abstractia."  Having  thus  arranged 
matters,  he  [Ahmad]  returned  to  Kabul,  taking  with  him  by  force  all  the  Christian 
gunners  who  were  in  the  service  of  Mir  Mannu,  the  then  Governor  of  Lahore.  Father 
Tieffentaller  moreover  gives  us  a  hint  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  Christian  quarter  in 
Lahore  which  was  situated  near  the  imperial  castle,  and  enclosed  with  a  large  wall. 
"  There  lived  in  that  quarter,"  he  says  in  1757  at  the  third  invasion  of  Ahmad, 
"  many  Armenians,  and  also  a  good  many  native  Christians,  who  having  come  to 
an  understanding  with  the  Georgian  and  Armenian  soldiers  of  the  Afghan  army 
were  left  in  peace  and  thus  escaped  the  pillage  and  devastation  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Lahore  witnessed  during  these  days  of  cruelty  and  barbarism."  ' 

I  Weltbott,  Baud  31,  p.  i.  Brief  No.  595  des  R.P.  Bman.  de  Figuieredo,  Portugies  Missionar  an  Ihre  Kgl.  Majestat 
Maria  Anna,  Kgn.  von  Portugal  und  Erzherzogin  von  Osterreich,  geschrieben  im  Reiche  Mogor,  i  Jan.  1735. 

s  Bernoulli.  Tieffenthaler's  Beschreibung  von  Hindostau,  Bd.  ii,  part  ii,  pp.  174-175.  "  A  direptione  mansit  immune 
septum,  sen  mavis  claustrum  dicere,  muris  cinctum,  arci  regiae  contiguum,  Christianae  fidei  cultoribus,  partim  indigenis, 
partim  externis,  uti  armenatibus,  habitatum,  cum  enim  in  exercitu  Afganico  partim  Georgiani,  partim  Armeni  militarent, 
decuriones  ad  fores  septi  constituerunt,  qui  militum  Afganicorum  discursantium,  domosque  expilantium  furorem  repres- 
serunt,  et  aditum  ad  interiora  septi  prohibuerunt." 


I 


The  Mughal  Seals. 
By  The  Rev.  Father  Felix  (O.C). 

The  use  of  the  seal  was  very  common  in  the  whole  East  from  the  most  ancient 
times.  Hundreds  of  them  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Chaldea,  Assyria,  Egypt 
and  Babylonia.  Sir  R.  Porter  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  Ur  a  cylinder  bearing  in 
cuneiform  characters  the  legend:  "To  Lig  Bagas,  the  powerful  King  of  Ur, 
Hassimir  patesi,  from  Es-ba-ak-gi-sin-ki ,  his  servant."  '  This  seal  dates  back  before 
Abraham's  time  (c.  2000  B.C.).  The  seal  was  also  in  universal  use  in  Palestine, 
and  in  India  '  it  is  called  chhalla  *  i^)  or  anguihi  («j»*"/^)  and  in  Sanskrit  mudra. 
The  Persian  names  are  chapah  {'i^)  and  muhr  (^*)  and  in  Arabic  Khatint  (1*'^).^ 
The  Latin  sigillum  was  the  Greek  sphragis  (TppayK),^ 

The  Tartars  or  Mongols,  the  Chinese  and  Tibetans  had  also  their  peculiar  seals. 
The  Chinese  imperial  seal  which  was  affixed  to  all  public  Acts  and  Decisions  of  the 
tribunals  was  about  eight  inches  square,  and  of  a  very  fine  jasper.  This  stone  was 
highly  esteemed  in  China  ;  and  not  every  person  was  allowed  to  use  it  in  a  seal.  It  was 
called  Yu-she,  and  taken  out  of  the  In-yu-shan,  that  is  "  the  mountain  of  the  Agate 
seal."  ' 

After  the  Mongols  settled  in  China,  the  characters  inscribed  on  these  seals  were 
both  Chinese  and  Tartarian,  as  the  tribimals  were  composed  of  both  nations.  The 
great  seal  of  the  Grand  Lama  of  Tibet  and  those  of  the  Great  Khans  of  Tartary  were 

•  Sir  R.  PORTBk  gives  a  reproduction  of  King  I<ig  Bagas'  seal  in  his  Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia,  etc.,  t.  ii,  plate 
LXXIX,  fig.  6. — See  G.  Rawlinson,  The  Five  Great  Monarchies,  torn,  i,  p.  ii8;  J.  Menant,  Rapport  sur  les  cylindres 
assyro-chald/ens  du  musie  britannique,  dans  les  Archives  des  missions  scientiftques,  $e  serie,  t.  vi,  1880,  p.  112,  no.  55.  This 
seal,  lost  for  a  long  time,  has  been  recovered  at  Bagdad  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  Its  genuineness 
has  been  contested  by  M.  J.  Meuant,  in  the  meetings  of  2nd  August  and  20th  September  1889,  at  the  '  academic  des  in- 
scriptions.' See  on  this  subject  Th.  G.  Pinches,  The  Genuineness  of  the  Cylinder  of  Ur-bau,  in  the  Babylonian  and  Oriental 
Record,  1889-1890,  t  iv,  p.  g. 

»  Gen.  xxxviii.  18,25,  where  ""^  should  translate:  "Thy  signet,  and  thy  cord,  and  thy  staff";  Dent,  xxxii.  34; 
in  Heg.,  XXI,  8,  etc. 

»  Dr.  J.  H.  Marshall  in  his  lecture  before  the  Panjab  Historical  Society  at  Simla  on  August  29,  1914,  says  that 
he  found  in  the  ruins  of  Taxila  "  several  finger  rings, — one  with  a  lapis-lazuli  intaglio  representing  a  Greek  warrior  and 
engraved  with  an  early  Brahmi  legend":  and  "some  chalcedony  and  copper  seals  engraved  with  various  devices." 
J.P.H.S.,  Vol.  iii,  No.  2,  p.  75. 

♦  Chhalla  (Hindi)  is  a  small  ring  of  silver  or  gold  worn  on  the  finger. 

*  Kbatam  (  ^li.  \  a  seal.  Khatam  or  Kbatim,  a  seal  ring.  Kbatiin  ii'l  ambiya  {  lijiijll  *3U.  )  the  seal  of  the 
prophet  Muhammad ;  KItili'n  i  jam,  the  seal  of  Solomou  to  which  many  wonderful  qualities  have  been  attributed  by 
the  Muhammadans  and  Jews.     JosEPHUS,  Anliq.,  Bk.  VIII,  ch.  iii,  5,  and  Bk.  XI,  ch.  VI,  12. 

•  The  word  Ippayli  or  {ipimyli  lonici)  by  which  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Polyaenus,  and  others  des- 
cribe the  royal  Persian  siguet,  implies  a  gem  set  in  metal.  Such  was  the  celebrated  aippayis  xpvitnot  of  Polycrates, 
an  emerald  set  in  gold,  according  to  Herodotus  (iii,  41) ;  or,  as  Pliny  relates,  a  ring  (annulus)  oi  which  the  gem  was  a 
sardonjrx  (Nat.  Hist,  xxzvii,  i). 

'  Tmouas  .-Vstlev's  Voyages  and  Travels,  Vol.  IV,  China,  p.  241,  col.  i  ;  and  vol.  iii,  p.  542. 
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also  about  eight  inches  square  and  always  impressed  on  the  paper  in  red  ink  or 
vermilion/ 

The  seals  originally  appear  to  have  been  precious  stones.  Such  gems  {^vpo 
gemmae)  engraved  with  designs  cut  into  their  surfaces  are  termed  intaglios  ;  those 
with  designs  carved  in  relief  are  known  as  cameos.  These  gems  were  employed  not 
only  as  ornaments  or  for  artistic  effect,  and  to  embellish  furniture  f  but  to  a  great 
extent  for  sealing.  A  very  large  number  of  undoubtedly  genuine  examples  of  such 
gems  are  in  existence.  They  range  from  the  mists  of  Babylonian  antiquity  to  the 
decline  of  Roman  Civilization,  and  received  a  new  but  artificial  impulse  on  the 
revival  of  art.  The  earliest  records  of  gems  are  those  of  the  Babylonian,  Assyrian 
and  Egyptian  races,  each  of  whom  possessed  cylindrical  stones  engraved  in  intaglio 
and  mounted  into  ring-shapes  of  gold,  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  and  begin- 
ning according  to  Mr.  King  as  early  as  2234  years  B.c.^ 

The  favourite  shapes  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia  were  the  cylinder  pierced 
lengthways,  and  sometimes  fitted  with  a  swivel  so  as  to  be  used  as  a  seal ;  and  the 
cone  also  pierced  but  not  requiring  a  swivel,  since  the  design  was  cut  on  its  base. 
In  Egypt  the  favourite  form  of  gem  was  a  scarab  (beetle)  having  a  flat  surface  under- 
neath, on  which  was  engraved  a  hieroglyphic  design.*  The  common  materials  were 
jasper  and  porcelain ;  and  from  the  strict  adherence  to  the  scarab  shape,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  they  were  used  much  less  as  seals,  than  as  a  sort  of  badges  or  ornaments, 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  finding  of  large  numbers  of  them  in  foreign  countries 
as  at  Camirus  in  Rhodes,  and  in  Etruria,  where  the  hieroglyphics  could  not  have 
been  understood.' 


1  Marco  Polo  (Col.  H.  Yule's  vol.  i,  p.  410)  says :  "  All  these  pieces  of  paper  are  issued  with  as  much  solemnity  and 
authority  as  if  they  were  of  pure  gold  or  silver,  and  on  every  piece  a  variety  of  officials,  whose  duty  it  is,  have  to  write 
their  names,  and  to  put  their  seals.  And  when  all  is  prepared  duly,  the  Chief  Officer  deputea  by  the  Kaan  smears  the 
seal  entrusted  to  him  with  vermilion,  and  impresses  it  on  the  paper,  so  that  the  form  of  the  seal  remains  printed  upon 
it  in  red ;  the  money  is  then  authentic."  See  B.  H.  Walsh,  Examples  of  Tibetan  Seals,  J.R.A.S.,  Jan.  1915.  On  the 
same  subject  see  also  J. R.A.S.  1906,  p.  476,  Dr.  BuSHEi,t,'s  Note,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  H.  Francke  Note  on  the  Dalai  Lama's 
Seal  and  the  Tibeto-Mongolian  character;  J. R.A.S.  1910,  p.  1205,  Col.  WaddEU,'S  Lhasa  and  its  Mysteries  ;  and  J. R.A.S. 
1911  and  1912,  Abbe  Grosier,  Hist.  gin.  de  la  Chine,  etc.     Tom.  xiii,  p.  520 

i  Exod.  xxviii.  15-21.  M.  Mariette,  Notice  des  monuments  du  Musie  de  Boulaq,  pp.  263-264.  G.  Perrot,  Histoire 
de  I' art  dans  I'antiquiti,  torn,  ii,  pp.  723-727-729.  G.  Smith,  Assyrian  Discoveries,  p.  432.  Batissier,  Histoire  de  Tart 
monumental,  p.  88. 

•^  Many  of  the  most  ancient  writers  mention  seals  belonging  to  Persian  Kings.  It  does  not  appear  whether  the 
sealot  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  iii.  12;  viii.  2,  10)  which  the  Septuagint  renders  inKTixios  '  a  finger  ring,'  was  wholly  of  metal  or 
contained  a  gem.  We  know  that  several  of  the  ancients  used  metal  seals  without  gems  (Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxiii.  i. 
"  Multi  nullas  admittuat  gemmas,  auroque  ipso  signant."  "  Imprimebatur  autem  sculptura  materiae  annuli ,  sive 
ex  ferro,  sive  ex  auro  foret."    Macros,  viii.  13. 

*  See  W.  M.  Fi,INDERS  Petrie,  A  History  of  Egypt. 

*  The  scarabs  were  not  always  seals,  as  is  evident  from  the  Cornelian  scarab  belonging  to  the  collection  of 
Cardinal  Zurla.  This  scarab,  like  that  of  Felix  Lajard's  collection,  represents  the  god  Moloch  with  the  head  of  a  bull. 
F'.  LaJARD,  Introduction  a  I'itudedu  culte  de  Mithra,  Atlas,  pi.  LXVIII,  Nos.  11  and  25.  Melchior  de  VogxJe  in  the 
Revue  Archiologique ,  juia  1868,  t.  XVII,  pi.  XIV,  no.  6,  reproduces  a  scarab  from  the  imperial  cabinet  of  Vienna  bearing 
thp  legend  :  "To  Akhotmeleh,  wife  of  Josua."  The  characters  of  the  legend  show ,  according  to  M.  de  Vogiie,  that  it 
is  not  posterior  to  the  Vllth  century  B.C.  F.  Vigouroux,  La  Bible  et  les  Dfcouvertes  Modernes  en  Egypte  et  en  Assyrie, 
Vol.  iii,  pp.  84-85,  and  195,  note  3.  E.  A.  Walus  Budge,  A  Story  of  Egypt,  Vol.  viii,  p.  136,  says:  "  Here  may  be  men- 
tioned the  curious  fact  that  the  scarab  was  now  no  longer  used  as  a  seal,  and  its  disappearance,  as  a  seal,  seems  to  date 
from  theTnd  of  the  xxvith  Dynasty.     Under  the  restored  native  kingdom  of  the  Nectanebids  it  seems  not  to  have  been 
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While  the  Phoenicians  have  left  actual  specimens  to  show  with  what  skill  they 
could  adopt  the  system  of  gem  engraving  prevailing  at  their  time  in  Egypt  and  Assyria, 
the  Israelites  on  the  other  hand  have  left  records  to  prove,  if  not  their  skill  at  least 
the  estimation  in  which  they  held  engraved  gems.' 

In  Greece  and  Rome*  within  historic  times  gems  were  worn  engraved  with  designs 
to  show  that  the  bearer  was  an  adherent  of  a  particular  worship,  the  follower  of  a  certain 
philosopher  or  the  attached  subject  of  an  Emperor.  It  cannot  be  said  that  these 
gems  may  not  have  been  used  systematically  as  seals,  but  it  is  clear  that  they  pri- 
marily served  a  different  purpose :  for  as  regards  the  nations  of  classical  antiquity  all 
seals  are  classed  as  gems,  though  in  many  cases  the  material  is  not  such  as  would 
strictly  come  under  that  heading.  On  the  other  hand,  gems  properly  so  called  were 
not  always  seals,  many  of  the  Babylonian  cylinders  could  not  have  been  so  employed 
without  great  difficulty,  and  when  Herodotus  (I.  195)  says  that  every  Babylonian 
"has  a  seal,  and  a  staff  curiously  wrought,^  and  on  every  staff  is  carved  either  an 
apple,  a  rose,  a  lily,  an  eagle  or  something  of  the  kind,"  it  may  have  been  in  most 
cases  no  other  than  a  talisman  having  an  inherent  power  derived  from  the  subject  of 
its  design  consisting  perhaps  mostly  of  figures  of  protecting  deities.* 

These  gems,  therefore,  apart  from  workmanship  possess  the  charms  of  colour 
deep,  rich,  and  varied,  of  material  unequalled  for  its  endurance,  and  of  scarcity  which 
in  many  instances  has  been  enhanced  by  the  strangeness  of  the  lauds  whence  they 
came,  or  the  fortuity  of  their  occurrence.  These  qualities  united  within  the  small 
compass  of  a  gem,  were  precisely  such  as  were  required  in  a  seal  as  a  thing  in  con- 
stant use,  and  so  inalienable  in  its  possession  as  to  make  it  naturally  a  personal  orna- 
ment and  an  attractive  medium  of  artistic  skill,  no  less  than  a  centre  of  traditions 
or  of  religious  and  legendary  associations. 

\Vhen  inscribed  a  cylinder  generally  states  three  things ;  the  name  of  the  owner, 
his  father's  name,  and  the  name  of  his  protecting  deity.  But  there  are  exceptions, 
as  for  example  a  cylinder,  in  the  '  Bibliotheque  Nationale  de  Paris '  is  inscribed 
'  Alchahum,  Servant  of  Jehastukar,'  which  from  the  Semitic  form  of  the  name 
'  Alchahum  '  has  been  thought  to  have  belonged  to  a  Jewish  captive  in  Babylon.  An 
agate  seal  from  Khorsabad  reads  '  Nipishi,  of  King  Tiglath,  Piliser  King  of  Assyria, 
son  of  Haou  Liklikhus,  King  of  Assyria.'  But  whereas  the  pagans  had  represented  on 
their  seals  the  image  of  their  deities  or  mythological  representations,  the  Israelites  who 
were  faithful  to  the  law  of  Moses  limited  themselves  to  having  their  name  engraved 

.used  in  this  way,  but  as  a  funeral  amulet,  the  large  "  heart-scarab  "  inscribed  with  chapter  XXXB  of  the  Book  of  the 
Dead  was  used  down  to  and  in  Ptolemaic  times." 

I  Gen,  xli.  42;  Dan.  v.  29;  Bzek.  xvi.  10-13;  Jerem.  xvii.  i.  G.  Perrot,  Histoire  de  I'art  dans  I'antiquM,  t.  ii,  p. 
723  et  seq.  G.  SjoTH,  Assyrian  Discoveries,  p.  432.  BaTISSIER,  Histoire  de  I'art  monumental,  p.  88.  E.  DE  Roug6,  Notice 
des  Monuments  Egypliens,  Salle  historique,  vitrine  H.  1855,  pp.  62-63. 

*  The  Romans  had  their  Dactyliothecas,  or  collections  of  gems,  as  Pliny  informs  us :  "  gemmas  plures,  quod  peregrino 
appellant  nomine  dactyliothecam."     Nat.  Hist,  xxxvi.  i. 

»  The  stag  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  the  traveller's  companion  :  Gen.  xxxii.  10;  xxxviii.  18,  25  ;  Exod. 
zU.  11 ;  I  Sam.  xviL  40 ;  2  Kings  iv.  29 ;  2^ch.  viii.  4  ;  Mark  vi.  8,  etc. 

♦  A  cameo  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  Berlin  Museum  bears  in  cuneiform  characters  r  AnaMardukbilsuNabukuduru- 
sur  sar  liabilu  ana  balatisu  i6ms,  '  To  Merodach  his  Lord,  Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of  Babylon,  for  his  preservation,  has 
made  [this]."     Man.  Bibl.,  op.  cit.,  ii,  p.  758. 
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upon  it.  Some  examples  have  been  found.  The  Cornelian  sapphire  found  in  Jerusa- 
lem by  Mr.  Clermont  Ganneau,  contains  this  legend :  '  To  Hananyahu,  son  of 
Azaryahu,'  i.e.  belonging  to  Ananiah,  son  of  Azariah.' 

The  Egyptians  and  the  Assyrians,  the  Hebrews  and  the  Persians  had  long  before 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  seals  in  the  shape  of  rings,  of  which  the  bezel  contained 
an  engraved  gem.  They  applied  these  to  pieces  of  wax  or  asiatic  chalk  or  clay,  with 
which  they  sealed  the  knotted  strings  around  missives,  and  later  the  linen  wrappers 
enveloping  the  wooden  tablets  called  by  the  Romans  '  vitilliani.' 

A  large  number  of  these  cachets  of  clay'^  were  found  in  Egypt,  attached  to  scrolls 
of  papyrus  containing  letters  written  "in  the  times  of  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Romans. 
Seals  of  this  kind  were  also  used  at  a  much  earlier  time  by  the  Egyptians^  and 
attached  to  public  documents ;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  custom  common  to 
both  monarchies,  that  the  seal  of  Shabak,  King  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  was  foimd  in 
Assyria,  which  confirms  in  a  curious  manner  the  political  relations  which  existed 
between  Egypt  and  Assyria  at  that  early  period.^ 

The  practice  of  authenticating  a  document  by  the  granter  affixing  his  distin- 
guishing mark  or  seal  was  current  in  the  East  from  the  earliest  times  * ;  and  during 
the  mediaeval  period  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  the  importance  of  seals  was  so 
great,  that  they  were  considered  the  main  proofs  of  the  authenticity  of  all  sorts  of 
documents,  both  public  and  private. 

In  order  to  make  illicit  use  or  imitation  of  seal  difficult,  the  seal  itself  was 
usually  locked  up,  and  guarded  with  special  care,  and  in  the  case  of  royal  personages 
or  corporate  bodies  was  often  made  a  very  complicated  work  of  art,  which  it  would 
have  been  almost  impossible  to  copy  exactly. 

Ecclesiastical  seals  are  first  heard  of  in  the  7th  century  a.d.  though  some  signet 
rings,  belonging  apparently  to  Bishops,  were  found  in  the  catacombs,  and  date  back 
to  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.^     These  ecclesiastical  seals  attained  their 

1  F.  VIGOUROUX,  Manuel  Biblique,  vol.  ii,  p.  705.  Journal  Asiatique,  fevier-mars  1883,  p.  129.  For  a  description  of 
some  of  these  rings  see  PiSJiret,  salle  historique  de  la  galerie  igyptienne,  1877,  Bagues,  pp.  110-119. 

'  For  an  impression  of  Sennacherib's  seal  on  a  tablet  of  clay  see  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  154.  E.  A.  Wai,ijs 
Budge,  Egypt  and  the  Asiatic  Empire,  vol.  IV,  p.  186.  Porter's  Travels,  etc.,  ii,  p.  425.  ' '  The  specimens  of  baked  clay, 
as  having  been  stamped  with  numerous  seals,  are  sufficient  evidence,  how  common  were  their  use,  their  import  can  only 
be  guessed,  but  it  is  likely  all  were  connected  with  mystic  incantation." 

3  F.  ViGOUROUX,  La  Bible,  etc.,  Vol.  iii,  p.  538.  A.  IvAyard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  156-157.  The  seal  of  this 
Pharaoh  was  discovered  by  M.  Layard,  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh.  J.  OppERT,  Mdtnoire  sur  les  rapports  de  I'Egypte  et  de 
I'Assyrie,  ■p.  561.  C/.  B.  de  RoUGE,  Etudes  sur  les  monuments  de  Tharaka,  dans  les  Melanges  d' arch(ologie Sgyptienne 
et  assyrienne ,  Novembre  1872,  p.  16.  G.  Smith,  The  Assyrian  Eponym  Canon,  Extract  xxxix,  p.  141.  II  (IV)  Kings 
xvii.  1-6.     E.  A.  Walus  Budge,  Egypt  and  the  Asiatic  Empire,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  279-282. 

+  Thousands  of  private  contracts,  preserved  in  large  earthen  vessels,  were  found  by  Arabs  in  one  of  the  tells  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hillah,  where  formerly  stood  ancient  Babylon.  J.  MenanT,  Manuel  de  langue  assyrienne,  Paris, 
:88o,  p.  360. — Weekly  Times,  7  April  1882.  Journal  officiel  de  France,  7  Decem'bre  1881,  pp.  6751-6762.  These  contracts 
which  cover  a  period  of  two  centuries  are  most  important  in  fixing  the  chronology  of  the  Babylonian  Kings,  and  reveal 
most  interesting  details  in  the  commerce  and  private  life  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  borders  of  the  Euphrates. 

6  F.  ViGOUROUX,  Manuel  Biblique,  t.  iv,  p.  444.  They  bear  the  A  and  a,  or  the  monogram  of  the  apocalypse,  the 
Shepherd  standing  under  a  tree  with  the  letters  N.M.S.  etc.  PocoCK,  in  his  Travels  in  Egypt  (John  PinkERTon  Voyages 
and  Travels,  Vol.  XV,  p.  342)  says  :  "  among  the  seals  I  found  in  Egypt  there  are  four  or  five  of  the  abraxas  kind,  used  by 
the  Gnostics,  being  a  mixture  of  Paganism  and  Christianity  :  they  have  generally  a  legend  on  the  reverse,  and  are  of  no 
great  consequence." 
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highest  artistic  value  about  the  XlVth  century.  The  early  Popes  used  to  append 
to  their  edicts  and  briefs  leaden  seals,  called  bullae.  This  latter  name  was  also  given 
to  the  seals  used  by  the  emperors  of  Constantinople  and  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.' 

Until  after  the  Norman  conquest  the  use  of  seals  was  not  common  in  England  ^ ; 
the  earliest  known  great  seal  is  that  of  Edward  the  Confessor  (Xlth  cent.).  The  first 
Scottish  great  seal  is  that  of  Duncan  II  (c.  1094).  Towns  and  boroughs  used  corpo- 
rate seals  in  the  12th  century,  while  in  the  15th  and  i6th  merchants  and  tradesmen 
began  to  adopt  specific  marks  or  symbols  in  connection  with  their  industries.  The 
most  complete  as  well  as  the  oldest  collection  of  seals  is  that  of  the  French  Kings  ;  it 
is  surpassed  in  beauty,  however,  by  the  English  royal  series,  which,  especially  that 
pertaining  to  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  is  distinguished  for  its  fine  workmanship.  The 
oldest  royal  seal  extant  in  Europe  is  that  of  Lothaire  I  (c.  817  a.d.). 

Mediaeval  seals  were  applied  in  the  West  in  two  different  ways  :  in  the  one 
the  stamp  was  impressed  in  wax  run  on  to  the  surface  of  the  document,  which  in  French 
was  called  plaque  or  en  placard  \  in  the  other  the  wax  impression  was  suspended  by 
cords  or  strips  of  parchment  (in  French  pendant).  The  latter  method  was  necessarily 
used  with  metal  seals  or  bullae.  In  the  East,  at  least  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  impe- 
rial seals  were  stamped  on  the  diploma  in  red  ink,  that  of  the  ministers  and  other 
dignitaries  in  black.  A  pendant  seal  in  wax  was  used,  according  to  Abul  Fazl,*  to 
seal  the  golden  covers  containing  the  imperial  order. 

"  The  great  seal,"  says  Pietro  della  Valle,  "  is  not  that  which  is  in  the  highest 
esteem  in  Persia,  although  it  be  affixed  to  all  the  patents  and  emanations  from  royal 
authority,  but  a  small  seal  which  is  worn  in  a  ring  by  the  King  himself,  and  which  he 
uses  in  sealing  all  his  letters  to  the  Princes  and  Governors  of  Provinces."  *  Abul  Fazl 
speaks  of  Akbar's  signet  ring,  or  as  he  calls  it  the  round  small  seal  named  Uzuk.* 
When  in  1662  Aurangzeb  fell  ill,  and  it  was  thought  he  would  die,  Roshanara  Begam 
stole  his  signet  ring,  and  intrigued  with  it  to  supplant  Shah  *Alam,  the  right- 
ful heir  to  the  throne,  and  secure  the  succession  of  Azam  Shah  his  brother,  then 

I  Bull  :  an  instrument,  ordinance,  decree,  or  letter  of  the  Pope,  written  down  to  1878  on  parchment  in  antiquated 
Gothic  script  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  having  usually  a  leaden  seal  appended.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  bulla, 
which  was  originally  an  ornament  worn  by  Etruscan  and  Roman  children  as  an  amulet,  and  laid  aside  at  maturity.  The 
word  bulla  means  a  bubble  or  a  capsule  of  wax  enveloping  a  seal ;  then  it  was  applied  to  the  seal  itself,  and  lastly  to  the 
document  to  which  the  seal  gave  authority.  A  large  number  of  fine  Papal  Bullae  exist  from  the  7th  century  onwards. 
Since  the  time  of  Pope  Paschal  II  they  have  borne  heads  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  previously  they  had  such  simple 
devices  as  crosses  or  stars  with  the  name  of  the  Pontiff.     See  Ficoroni,  Piombi  Antichi,  Rome,  1745. 

*  In  1842  Lord  Albert  Cunnigbam  found  in  one  of  the  great  tumuli  of  New-Grange  and  Dowth,  a  golden  ring  and  a 
coin  of  Geta  (205-212  a.d.).  Another  similar  ring  made  of  the  same  metal  was  found  in  the  cclla  about  the  same  time. — 
Six  rings  of  bronze,  perfectly  well  preserved,  were  unearthed  from  cairn  H  of  Lough-Crew  (Ireland),  which  shows  that  rings 
and  probably  also  seals  were  not  totally  unknown  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  England  and  Ireland.  Les  Monuments 
Migalithigues  de  tous  pays  par  James  Fergusson  trad,  par  Franc.  Hamard,  1878,  pp.  223  and  231. 

«  Buichman'n's  Ain,  Vol.  i.  In  Yule's  Marco  Polo,  Vol.  i,  p.  12,  is  reproduced  the  autograph  signature  of  Hayton 
King  of  Armenia  circa  A.D.  1243,  and  the  letter  ends  with  these  words :  "  e  por  se  qui  cestes  lettres  soient  termes  e  establis 
ci  avuns  escrtt  de  notre  main  vermoil  e  sayele  de  notre  ceau  pendant." 

*  John  Pinkerton,  Voyages  and  Travels,  Vol.  ix,  p.  58.  Esther  iii.  8-1 1. — Some  royal  signet  rings  have  been  found. 
See  M.  DlECLAFOV,  L'acropole  de  Suse,  p.  404.  J.  Menant,  Recherchcs  sur  la  glyptique  orientalc,  part  ii,  fig.  145,  p.  166, 
is  reprodnced  the  seal  of  King  Darius  with  the  triple  inscription  in  Persian,  Susian  and  Assyrian  :  "I.  Darius,  great 
King." 

*  Bl.OCHMAim'S  Ain,  Vol.  i,  p.  52.    Vzuh  or  Uzah  is  a  Tartar  word  meaning  a  ring,  i.e.  a  signet  ring. 
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a  boy  of  six,  so  that  during  his  long  minority  she  might  wield  absolute  power  as 
regent.' 

The  ring  was  the  distinctive  mark  of  free  persons  and  men  of  rank.*  All  Egyp- 
tians of  high  rank  like  every  Babylonian  referred  to  by  Herodotus  (i.  195)  had  a  ring 
which  he  used  as  his  seal.  Sa'adi  relates  that  Jammed,  fourth  King  of  the  first 
dynasty  in  Persia,  whom  they  confound  with  Bacchus,  Solomon  and  Alexander  the 
Great,  introduced  the  custom  of  wearing  seals  on  the  fingers,  with  which  to  seal 
letters,  and  other  acts  necessary  in  the  commerce  of  life,  and  for  the  good  of 
society.* 

The  Monarch's  seal  attached  to  any  ordinance  or  decree  was  his  signature  giving 
it  validity.^  Hence  the  delivery  of  the  King's  seal  to  one  of  his  subjects,  as  that  of 
Pharaoh  to  Joseph*,  that  of  Ahasuerus  to  Haman  and  afterwards  to  Mordecai", 
invested  them  with  the  right  of  acting  authoritatively  in  their  Monarch's  name. 

The  Arab  Alhacen  tells  us  that  when  Tamerlane  dispatched  his  son  to  conquer 
the  kingdom  of  China  he  "drew  off  his  imperial  ring,  and  gave  it  unto  him,"  as  a 
sign  of  his  power  and  the  right  of  succession  to  the  throne.^ 

In  the  Pvast  and  particularly  in  India  precious  stones  have  been  especially 
treasured  and  used  for  the  richest  and  costliest  ornaments.  Often  invested  with 
symbolic  meaning,  precious  stones  have  always  been  regarded  with  superstitious  awe 
and  credited  with  mysterious  qualities  by  those  who  possessed  them.  From  the  earli- 
est times  also  great  importance  and  even  sanctity  has  attached  to  the  ring.'    We  all 

1  The  date  of  this  illness  of  Aurangzeb  varies  iu  the  various  annals  of  the  time.  The  date  1662  given  by  Khafi 
Khan  is  generally  accepted  as  correct.  See  EtPHiNSTONE,  History  of  India,  p.  614.  Bernier'S  Travels  in  the  Mogul 
Empire,  Westminster,  Archibald  Constable,  1891,  p.  125. 

2  Jac.  ii.  2;  Gen.  xli.  42  ;  Daniel  vi.  17.  It  was  likewise  with  the  shoes  and  sandals;  the  slaves  always  went  bare- 
footed. Song  of  Sol.  vii.  I  ;  Ezek.  xvi.  10.  Compare  Judith  x.  4  ;  xvi.  9.  Robinson,  iJj6.  ifes.,  vol.  ii,  p.  36.  Exod.  iii.  5  ; 
Josh.  v.  15. 

3  D'HerbeloT,  Biblioth.  Orieyit.,  Tom.  ii,  p.  134.  "  Saadi  veut  aussi  que  ce  Prince  Giam  Schid. . .  .On  lui  attribue 
aussi,  d'avoir  introduit  I'usage  de  porter  des  anneaux  au  doigt,  pour  cacheter  les  lettres,  et  autres  actes,  necessaires  dans 
le  commerce  de  la  vie  et  pour  I'entretien  de  la  societe." 

*  III  Reg.  xxi.  8.  Esther  iii.  10.  "  Write  ye  therefore  to  the  Jews  as  it  pleaseth  you  in  the  King's  name  and  seal 
the  letters  with  my  ring.  For  this  was  the  custom  that  no  man  durst  gainsay  the  letters  which  were  sent  in  the.  King's 
name  and  were  sealed  with  his  ring."  JosBphtjs,  Atitiq.,  Bk.  XI,  ch.  VI,  12.  For  some  of  these  Persian  royal  signet  rings 
see  M.  DiEULAFOY,  L'acropole  de  Suse,  p.  404;  and  J.  Mjjnanx,  Recherches  sur  la  glyptique  orientale,  part  ii,  fig.  145, 
p.  166.  ' 

6  Gen.  xli.  42. 

'  Esther  iii.  10,  12 ; .  viii.  2. — It  was  the  custom  also  at  the  same  time  to  clothe  the  royal  favourite  with  official  robes 
in  token  of  his  exaltation  (Gen.  xli.  42;  Esth.  viii.  15;  Dan.  v.  29);  and  when  he  was  removed  from  office  these  were 
given  to  his  successor  (Isa.  xxii.  21). 

T   PURCHAS,  His  Pilgrimes,  Vol.  xi,  p.  409. 

8  Several  primitive  races  formed  cenotaphs  or  sepulchral  monuments,  such  as  those  of  Stonehenge,  Avebury  (Eng- 
land), Moytura  (Ireland),  Amravati  (Hindostan),  etc.,  by  arranging  huge  pillar-stones  in  rings,  concentric  or  single  (Les 
Monuments  Megalithiques  &c. ,  op.  cit.).  The  ceremonial  dances  of  the  Red  Indians  and  of  the  Australian  blacks,  of  the 
Pathans  and  of  the  Tibetans  are  circle-wise.  The  mediaeval  necromancer,  before  beginning  his  incantations,  described  a 
circle,  within  which  he  stood,  and  within  which  alone  was  safety.  The  wearing  of  a  ring  has  been  held  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  evil  spirits  into  the  body  of  the  wearer,  and  from  Siam  to  Scotland  it  has  been  the  custom  to  safeguard 
children  from  like  influences  by  encircling  their  wrists  with  thread  or  cord.  Dr.  I.  G.  Frazer  (Golden  Bough,  i,  p.  402) 
sees  in  this  the  idea  of  constriction  as  a  hindrance  to  spiritual  action  whether  baneful  or  not ;  and  he  points  out  that  in 
the  Greek  island  of  Karpathus  the  peasants  remove  all  rings  from  the  dead  bodies  of  their  friends,  believing  that 
otherwise  tlie  soul  could  not  obtain  egress.  At  the  present  day  the  efficacy  of  the  finger-ring  is  still  greatly  believed  in, 
and  many  civilized  people  would  ncjt  regard  themselves  as  married  if  a  ring  did  not  figure  in  the  wedding  ceremony. 
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know  the  sui>erstitious  and  mysterious  qualities  credited  to  the  Khatimu'l-ambiya ,  the 
seal  of  the  prophets,  i.e.  of  Muhammad ;  and  the  loss  of  the  prophet's  signet  ring  was 
the  cause  of  Usman's  troubles,  and  indirectly  gave  rise  to  the  civil  war,  which  for 
ever  destroyed  the  democratic  character  of  the  commonwealth  founded  by  the 
prophet  and  his  two  immediate  successors/  The  Tartkh  Muntakhib  and  many  other 
Oriental  Histories  relate  thousands  of  fabulous  stories  about  Solomon's  ring,  the 
famous  Khatim-i-jam,^  and  Flavins  Josephus  speaks  of  its  magical  use  in  conjura- 
tions, incantations,  and  driving  out  of  evil  spirits/ 

After  this  brief  prelude  on  sphragistics  in  general  we  must  now  proceed  to  the 
purport  of  our  paper  and  describe  the  Mughal  seals.  No  pretence  is  assumed  on 
my  part  that  this  is  an  exhaustive  treatment ;  on  the  contrary,  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  matter  given  here  is  only  what  I  chanced  to  come  upon.  There  are 
many  blanks  that  have  yet  to  be  filled  in,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  others  will 
accomplish  this,  who  may  take  up  the  subject  in  future.  I,  however,  hope  that  what 
is  given  here  will  be  found  to  be  at  least  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  and 
development  of  the  seals  of  one  of  the  several  great  dynasties  in  India. 

The  Mongols  generally  known  in  Europe  as  Tatars  or  Tartars,  and  in  India 
as  Mughals,  also  had  their  peculiar  seals. 

In  the  '  Institutes  of  Ghazan  Khan,'  we  find  it  established  among  other  formalities 
for  the  authentification  of  the  royal  orders,  that  they  should  be  stamped  on  the  back, 
in  black  ink,  with  the  seals  of  the  four  commanders  of  the  four  Kiziks,  or  corps  of  the 
Life  Guards.*  The  Emperor's  great  seal  was  on  the  obverse  where  the  order  of  the 
King  was  written.  It  was,  like  that  of  the  Chinese  and  of  the  Dalai  I^ama  of  Tibet, 
about  8  inches  square  and  stamped  in  vermilion. 

The  Franciscan  Friar  John  of  Pian  de  Carpini  in  his  narrative  of  his  mission  to  the 
court  of  Kuyuk  Khan  (1245-47  a.d.)  says  that  a  certain  Ruthenian  called  Cosmas, 
a  goldsmith  and  a  great  favourite  of  the  emperor,  showed  him  before  putting  it  up 
in  its  place  the  throne  of  the  Emperor  which  he  himself  had  made,  and  also  the  seal 
he  had  manufactured  for  the  Emperor,  which  bore  the  words:  "God  in  heaven, 
and  Kuyuk  Khan  on  earth,  might  of  God,  the  seal  of  the  Emperor  of  all  men."  ^ 

The  letter  of  Kuyuk  to  Pope  Innocent  IV.  begins  "Dei  fortitudo  Cuyuc  Can, 

1  Journ.  Panj.  Hist.  Soc,  Vol.  ii,  p.  144. 

«  D'HERBEUXt,  Bibliotheque  Orientate,  Vol.  iii,  335,  says:  "  Le  Tarikh  Montekheb,  et  la  plupart  des  autres 
Uistoriens  Orientairx  racontent  mille  choses  fabuleuses  de  I'anneau  de  Salomon,  par  le  moyeii  du-quel  ce  Prince,  prenaut 
le  bain  et  ayant  quitU  cet  anneau  il  luy  fut  derobe  par  une  furie  infernale,  qui  le  jetta  dans  la  mer.  Salomon  demeurant 
ainsi  prive  de  cet  anneau,  s'abstint  pendant  quarante  jours  de  monter  sur  le  trone,  comme  se  trouvant  depourvu  des 
lumi^res,  qui  lui  ^taient  n^cessaires  pour  bien  gouvemer.  Mais  enfin  il  le  recouvra  par  le  moyen  d'un  poisson  qu'on  servit 
sur  sa  table."  Ibid.,  p.  i86,  word  '  Salcathat.'  "  Ketab  al  Solcathat,"  est  le  "  Titre  d'un  livre  qui  traite  de  la  science 
qne  les  Arabes  appelleut  Elm  Alkhaouatem  [Ilm  al  Khatim]  la  science  qui  enseigne  la  fabrique  et  I'usage  des  auneaux 
magiques,  qui  scrvent  a'faire  des  prestiges  et  des  enchantements." 

i  JOSKPHUS,  Antiq.,  Bk.  viii,  ch.  ii,  5. 

♦  Yew's  Marco  Polo,  Vol.  i,  p.  367.  The  Franciscan  Friar  Odoric,  in  his  description  of  the  Mongol  court,  is  the  first 
BuTopean  to  tell  us  that  the  great  Khan  had  "  four  chief  ministers  to  govern  the  empire  of  the  great  Lord,"  and  in 
another  place  he  says  "  and  alongside  go  four  barons  who  are  called  Cuthe,  keeping  watch  and  ward  over  the  chariot,  that 
no  huit  come  to  the  King."     Yui.E'.s  Cathay,  Vol.  i,  p.  137.     H.  H.  Howorth,  Hist,  of  the  Mongols,  P.  iii,  p.  508. 

'  RlCHAKD  Hakluvt,  Vol.  ii,  pp.  to5  and  lu,  112.  W.  W.  Rockhih,  The  Journey  oj  William  of  Rubruck,  London, 
Hakluyt  Society,  1900,  p.  26. 
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omnium  hominum  imperator"  which  in  Mongol  would  be  Mongkd  Tdngri  kuchun- 
du>',Kuyk  Khakhan.  'By  the  power  of  eternal  Heaven,  Kuyuk  Khakhan.'  This, 
says  Mr.  Rockhill,  "was  the  inscription  on  the  seal  which  in  all  probability  was 
written  in  Mongol  and  in  Chinese  seal  characters."  ' 

The  tughra  of  Chingiz  Khan's  imperial  manifesto  to  Baidju  runs  as  follows : 
"By  the  command  of  the  living  God,  Chingiz  Khan,  the  gracious  and  venerable 
son  of  Heaven,  proclaims  that  God  is  exalted  above  all  things.  God  is  immortal  and 
Chingiz  Khan  is  the  sole  governor  of  the  earth."  * 

Mr.  Pauthier  in  his  translation  of  an  account  of  the  Journey  of  Khieu,  an  eminent 
doctor  of  the  sect  Tao-Kiao  or  Taosse,  to  the  camp  of  the  great  Chingiz  in  Turkestan, 
has  related  how  Chingiz  bestowed  upon  this  personage  "  a  seal  with  a  tiger's  head  and 
a  diploma,  surely  a  lion's  head  Pdizah  and  YarligA;  wherein  he  was  styled  Shin-sien 
or  divine  anchorite."'*  The  earliest  European  allusion  to  this  'Table  d'or  de  com- 
mandemant',  the  Icon's  head  Pdizah  or  golden  tablet,  is  in  the  Franciscan  Rubru- 
quis's  journey  to  the  Mongol  Court. ^  Marco  Polo  refers  also  to  the  Yarligh  u  Paizah.' 
The  Latin  version  of  a  grant  by  Uzbek  Khan  of  Kipchak  to  the  Venetian  Andrea  Zeno, 
in  1333,  ends  with  the  words:  Dedimus  baisa  et  privilegium  cum  bullis  rubeis,"  where 
the  latter  words  no  doubt  represent  the  Yarligh  al  tamgka,  the  warrant  with  the 
red  seal  or  stamp,  as  it  may  be  seen  upon  the  letter  of  Arghun  Khan.  So  also  Jambek, 
the  son  of  Uzbek,  in  1344  confers  privileges  on  the  Venetians  "  m^^ew  ^awrfo  bais- 
sinum  de  auro";  and  again  Bardibeg,  son,  murderer  and  successor  of  Jambeg,  in 
1358  writes  avemo  dado  comamdamento  [i.e.  Yarligh]  cum  le  holle  rosse  et  lo  paysam."  ^ 

I  W.  W.  Rockhill,  The  Journey  of  William  Rubrnck  (1253-55.  a.d.),  p.  26;  cfr.  Deveria,  Notes  d'epigraphie  Mongole, 
p.  31,  and  Sir  Maundeville,  p.  231,  Recueil  des  Voyages  et  MSmoires  de  la  SociUi  de  G^ographie,  Vol  iv,p.  594.  RtCHARD 
HakluyT,  Vol.  ii,  Tartary,  pp.  105-6,  makes  the  distinction  between  the  tughra  and  the  seal.  He  says:  "  Unde  et  ipse 
Imperator  in  litteris  suis  ita  scribit :  Dei  fortitude  omnium  hominum  imperator."  This  in  the  tughra  :  "  In  superscrip- 
tione  quoque  sigilli  ejus  est  hoc :  Deus  in  coelo  et  Cuyne  cham  super  terram,  Dei  fortitudo  omnium  hominum  Imperatoris 
sigillum.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Emperor  in  his  letters  writeth  after  this  manner  !  The  power  of  God  and  Emperour  of  all 
men,  also,  vpon  his  seale,  there  is  this  posie  ingraven  !  God  in  heaven,  and  Cuyne  Can  upon  earth,  the  .power  of  God  ; 
the  seale  of  the  Emperour  of  all  men." 

s  Abbe  Hue.     Christianity  in  Tartary,  etc.,  Vol.  i,  p.  187. 

s  Quoted  in  YULE's  Marco  Polo,  Vol.  i,  p.  343. 

*  Rubruquis  says :  ' '  and  Mangu  gave  to  the  Moghul  (whom  he  was  going  to  send  to  the  King  of  France)  a  bull  of.his, 
that  is  to  say,  a  golden  plate  of  a  palm  in  breadth  and  half  a  cubit  in  length,  on  which  his  orders  were  inscribed.  Who- 
soever is  the  bearer  of  that  may  order  what  he  pleases,  and  his  order  shall  be  executed  straightway."  These  golden  bulls 
of  the  Mongol  Khans  appear  to  have  been  originally  tokens  of  high  favour  and  honour,  though  afterwards  they  became 
more  frequent  and  conventional.  They  are  often  spoken  of  by  Persian  historians  of  the  Mongols  under  the  name  of 
Paizah  and  Paizah  sir-i-sher  or  '  Lion's  Head '  Paizah. 

&  Yule's  Marco  Polo,  Vol.  i,  Bk.  ii,  ch.  vii,  p.  342.  "  I  should  mention  too,"  says  Marco,  "  that  an  officer  who  holds 
the  chief  command  of  100,000  men  or  who  is  general-in-chief  of  a  great  host,  is  entitled  to  a  tablet  that  weighs  300  saggi. 
It  has  an  inscription  thereon  to  the  same  purport  that  I  have  told  you  already  [By  the  strength  of  the  Great  God,  and  of 
the  great  grace  which  He  hath  accorded  to  our  Emperor,  may  the  name  of  the  Kaan  be  blessed ;  and  let  all  such  as  will 
not  obey  him  be  slain  and  be  destroj'ed] ,  and  below  the  inscription  there  is  the  figure  of  a  lion,  and  below  the  lion  the 
sun  and  moon ....  To  certain  very  great  lords  there  is  given  a  tablet  with  gerfalcons  on  it ;  this  is  only  to  the  very 
greatest  of  the  Kaan's  barons."  The  Armenian  history  of  the  Orpelians,  relating  the  visit  of  Prince  Sempad,  brother 
of  King  Hayton,  to  the  court  of  Mangku  Kaan,  says :  "  they  gave  him  also  a  Phaiza  of  gold,  i.e.  a  tablet  whereon  the 
name  of  God  is  written  by  the  great  Kaan  himself,  and  this  constitutes  the  greatest  honour  known  among  the  Mon-  ■ 
gols.     Farther,  they  drew  up  for  him  a  sort  of  patent,  which  the  Mongols  call  larlekh  &c.  ..." 

1  See_YuLE's  Marco,  Tom.  i,  pp.  342-347,  for  specimens  of  these  Tables  d'Or,  and  Tom.  ii,  pp.  472-3,  for  Arghtm  Khan's 
seal. 
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The  letters  of  the  Persian  Khan  Kharbandai  better  known  as  Oljaitu,  written  from 
Alidjan  on  the  8th  of  the  first  month  of  summer  in  the  year  of  the  Serpent  (4th 
May,  1305)  to  the  King  of  France  and  to  Edward  I.,  the  King  of  England,  have 
been  stamped  five  times  with  the  great  square  seal  of  the  Mongol  Prince  in  red 
ink.' 

Under  the  Persian  branch  of  the  Mongols,  at  least,  the  degree  of  honour  was 
indicated  by  the  number  of  seals  upon  the  diploma  or  letter  which  varied  from  i  to  5. 
It  was  the  same  with  the  number  of  lion  heads  upon  the  Pdizah.  The  document 
addressed  to  Philip  the  Fair  by  Argbun  had  the  seal  affixed  three  times  only. 

The  two  documents  addressed  to  Philip  the  Fair  by  Argliun  and  by  Kharbandai 
present  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  dimensions  of  the  paper,  the  length  of  the  lines, 
the  breadth  of  the  margins  and  the  intervals  :  and  it  is  very  well  known  that  all  these 
particulars  are  important  in  the  eyes  of  Orientals,  and  are  used,  according  to  the 
customs  of  their  diplomacy,  as  means  of  expressing  and  of  graduating  the  esteem  in 
which  they  hold  the  princes  with  whom  they  treat.  Arghun  has  confined  himself  in 
this  respect  to  what  was  strictly  necessary.  Kharbandai  is  much  more  respectful, 
his  letter  being  ten  feet  long,  and  having  the  seal  affixed  to  it  five  times  instead  of 
three.  The  motto  upon  it  is  in  those  antique  characters  which  the  Chinese  call  chuan.^ 
It  signifies  *  By  Supreme  decree,  the  seal  of  the  descendant  of  the  Emperor, 
charged  to  reduce  to  obedience  the  ten  thousand  barbarians.'  By  these  last  words 
are  meant  not  only  Persians,  but  Christians  and  Western  Nations  in  general  who 
acknowledge  or,  it  is  assumed,  ought  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  son  of 
Heaven. 

"  The  Christian  writers,"  says  Col.  Yule,  "  often  ascribe  Christianity  to  various 
princes  of  the  Mongol  dynasties  without  any  good  grounds.  Certain  coins  [and  I 
presume  the  seals  also]  of  the  Ilkbans  of  Persia,  up  to  the  time  of  Ghazan's  conver- 
sion to  Islam,  exhibit  sometimes  Muhammadan  and  sometimes  Christian  formulae  : 
but  this  is  no  indication  of  the  religion  of  the  Prince.  Thus  coins  not  merely  of  the 
heathen  Khans,  Abaka  and  Arghun,  but  of  Ahmad  Tigudar,  a  fanatical  Moslem,  are 
found  inscribed  '  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Hol}'^  Ghost.'  Raynaldus, 
under  1285,  gives  a  fragment  of  a  letter  addressed  by  Arg;hun  to  the  European 
Powers  and  dated  from  Tabriz  '  in  the  year  of  the  Cock,'  which  begins  '  In  Christi 
nomen.  Amen !  '  But  just  in  like  manner  some  of  the  coins  of  Norman  Kings  of  Sicily 
are  said  to  bear  the  Muhammadan  profession  of  faith,  and  the  copper  money  of 
some  of  the  Ghaznevide  Sultans  bears  the  pagan  effigy  of  the  bull  Nandi,  borrowed 
from  the  coinage  of  the  Hindu  Kings  of  Kabul.*"  In  the  Dellii  Historical  and 
Archaeological  Exhibition  (1911 — 12)  was  exhibited  a  Farman  of  Ghiyas-ud-din 
Balban,  often  called  Balin  by  English  writers.     It  bears  the  Sultan's  seal  with  the 

1  Hoc,  Christianity  in  Tartary,  Vol.  i,  pp.  294,  378. 

»  These  characters  are  known  a.s  Hor-Yig,  viz.  "  Mongolian  letters."  They  seem  to  be  an  archaic  square  form  of  the 
Tibetan  character  with  the  letters  arranged  one  below  the  other  in  vertical  columns,  and  were  invented  by  the  Saskya 
hierarch  Kun  dga  rgual  mtshan,  a.d.  i  182-1252,  who  presented  them  to  the  Mongolians.     See  above,  p.  loi,  note  i. 

»  Mario  Polo,  Vol.  ii,  p.  476.  Praehn  de  Ilchan  Nummis,  vi,  and  passim.  Raynaldus,  iii,  619,  J.A.S.B.  XXIV, 
p.  490. 
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following  legend  :  '  Abu  Zafar  Ghiyas-ud-din,  Muhammad  Badsbah,  Ghazi ' ;  and  the 
tughra  reads :  '  Alwasaq  bitaid  ziya-ul  raham,  al  dunya  wa-ud  din  Abu  Zafar 
Sultan  Ghiyas  ud  din.'  Around  the  inner  circle  in  which  are  written  the  name 
and  titles  of  the  Sultan,  is  inscribed  a  votive  prayer  or  a  quotation  from  the  Qur'an 
in  Arabic. 

History  has  left  us  little  information  concerning  the  religion  of  Chingiz  Khan 
and  his  immediate  successors,  probably  because  that  was  a  matter  in  which  they  had 
small  concern  themselves.  They  were  neither  Christians,  Muhammadans,  nor  even 
idolaters.  They  protected  one  religion  no  more  than  another,  and  favoured  each 
in  turn  as  it  suited  the  interests  of  their  policy.  Chingiz  Khan  strongly  recommended 
his  successors  to  give  no  preference  to  any,  but  desired  that  the  priests  of  the 
various  faiths  should  be  exempt  from  taxes  and  contributions.  But  from  the  study 
of  the  inscriptions  on  the  Mongol  seals  alluded  to  above  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  Chingiz  Khan  and  Kuyuk  believed  in  a  Supreme  Being,  whom  they  named 
Tdngri  '  Heaven,'  but  that  it  mattered  little  to  them  in  what  way  He  was  wor- 
shipped :  so  their  religion  may  be  called  '  Deism.'  ' 

Wherever  the  successors  of  Chingiz  Khan  established  their  sovereignty,  they 
adopted  the  dominant  mode  of  worship,  and  thus  became  Buddhists  in  China, 
Muhammadans  in  Persia  and  in  India  ;  and  in  Germany  or  Italy  would  doubtless 
have  embraced  Christianity.  Contrary  to  Col.  Yule's  statement,  referred  to  above, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Christian  legends  on  the  coins  and  seals  of  the  Ilkbans 
of  Persia  show  that  some  of  the  Mongol  princes  really  were  or  became  Christians. 
Marco  Polo  for  instance  says  that  Baidu  was  a  Christian.^  Hay  ton  and  Anthony 
the  Armenian  also  say  so,  and  assert  that  he  prohibited  Muhammadan  proselytism 
among  the  Tartars.^  The  continuator  of  Abulfaraj  relates,  that  Baidu  to  please  the 
body  of  the  Mongols  in  Persia  which  was  passing  oyer  to  Islam,  adopted  Muham- 
madan practices.  But  he  would  only  employ  Christians  as  ministers  of  State.*  An- 
thony the  Armenian  says  :  '  Mangu  Can  with  his  people  is  baptized.  His  brother 
Cobila  or  Cublai  Can  succeeded  as  Emperor  who  reigned  over  the  Tartars  42  years, 
became  a  Christian  and  founded  a  certain  citie,  called  Jons,  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Cathay,  which  is  reported  to  be  greater  than  Rome  and  in  that  citie  he  dwelt  untiU 
his  dying  day."  ' 

According  to  Abul   Fazl,''  the  Muhr'^  or  "seal  of  His  Majesty  [the  Emperor 

1  Compare  Anthony  the  Armenian  in  Purchas,  His  Pilgrimes,  Vol.  XI,  p.  318. 

2  Yui.E's  Marco,  Vol.  ii,  p.  474:  "  When  Kiacatu  was  dead,  Baidu,  who  was  his  uncle,  and  was  a  Christian,  seized 
the  throne." 

3  Purchas,  HU  Pilgrimes,  Vol.  XI,  p.  345.  Anthony  the  Armenian  says:  "  He  (Baydo)  being  a  good  Christian 
builded  the  Christian  Churches  and  commanded  that  none  should  preach  or  publish  the  Doctrine  of  Mahomet  amongst 
the  Tartarians." 

♦  Yui:,E's  Marco,  Vol.  ii,  p.  474. 

6  Purchas,  His  Pilgrimes,  Vol.  XI,  p.  325,  and  p.  330— Mangu  Khan  "  was  accordingly  baptized  by  the  hands  of 
a  certain  Bishop,  who  was  Chancellor  of  the  King  of  Armenia,  and  all  that  were  of  his  household  with  many  other  great 
Personages  of  both  sexes." 

6  BtoCHMANN'S  Ain,  Vol.  i,  p.  264. 

1  The  word  muhr,  a  seal,  means  also  a  stamp,  and  generally,  the  signature  of  a  man.  Europeans  sign  documeats, 
orientals  stamp  their  names  to  them. 
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Akbar]  is  put  above  the  tugkra  '  lines  on  the  top  of  the  f  arman  where  the  princes  also 
put  their  seals  on  Ta'liqahs  * "  ;  and  then  he  proceeds  to  give  us  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  Akbar' s  different  seals": 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign,"  says  Abul,  "  Maulana  Maqsud,  the  seal 
engraver,  cut  in  a  circular  form  upon  a  surface  of  steel,  in  the  '  riqa  '  *  character  the 
name  of  His  Majesty  and  those  of  his  illustrious  ancestors  up  to  Timurlane ;  and 
afterwards  he  cut  another  similar  seal,  in  the  nasta'liq^  character,  only  with  His 
Majesty's  name.  For  judicial  transactions  a  second  kind  of  seal  was  made,  mihrabi'' 
in  form,  which  had  the  following  verse  round  the  name  of  His  Majesty  : — 

Rasli  mujih  i  riza  Khudast,  kas  nadldam  ih  gum  shud  dz  rdh-i-rdst. 

'  Uprightness  is  the  means  of  pleasing  God  !  I  never  saw  an}^  one  lost  in  the 
straight  road.' 

Tamkin  made  a  new  seal  of  the  second  kind,  and  afterwards  Maulana  'Ali 
Ahmad  of  Delhi  improved  both.  The  round  small  seal  goes  by  the  (chagatai)  name 
of  Uzuk^  and  it  is  used  for  farman-i-sabtis'^  \  and  the  large  one,  into  which  he  cut  the 
names  of  the  ancestors  of  His  Majesty,  was  at  first  used  only  for  letters  to  foreign 
kings,  but  nowadays  for  both.  For  other  orders  a  square  seal  is  used  with  the 
words  Allahu  Akbar  J  alia  Jaldluhu,'*  whilst  another  of  peculiar  stamp  is  used  for  all 
matters  connected  with  the  seraglio.  For  the  seals  attached  to  farmans  another 
stamp  is  used  of  various  forms."  " 

Abul  Fazl  who,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the  first  oriental  writer  on  the  Indian 
Mughal  seals,  positively  tells  us  that  under  Akbar,  i.e.,  about  1560,  Maulana  Maqsud 
of  Herat,  "  unsurpassed  as  steel  engraver  ",  cut  on  steel  a  manifold  seal  of  circular 
form  which  was  originally  used  only  for  letters  to  foreign  kings,  and  later  on  also 
on  farman-i-sabtis.^'^  Though  Abul  Fazl  does  not  mention  the  names  of  the  Emperor's 
ancestors,  nor  the  number  of  smaller  circles  round  the  inner  one,  which  latter  con- 
tained the  Emperor's  name  and  titles ;  yet  from  the  fragment  of  Akbar's  great  seal 
on  the  f arman  of  that  emperor  granted  to  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  at  his  court  in  the 
42nd  year  of  his  reign,  ad.  1598,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  it  contained  8  circles 

1  Tughra  or  signature  of  the  Emperor,  which  contains  the  full  name  and  titles  of  the  King,  written  in  a  fine  orna- 
mental band  in  the  Naskh  character. 

»  Ta'liqah  is  the  abridgment  of  a  Yaddaibt  or  '  memorandum  '  of  the  Emperor's  orders  and  doings,  and  of  whatever 
the  heads  of  the  departments  report. 

»  'Riqa' :  one  of  the  eight  calUgraphical  systems  current  in  Iran,  Turan,  India  and  Turkey.  It  consists  of  three- 
fonrthii  curved  lines,  and  one-fourth  straight  lines.     Blochmann,  Ain,  Vol!  i,  p.  99. 

♦  Nasta'liq.     This  writing  consists  entirely  of  round  lines. 

'  Mihrabi  figure,  see  Bwchmann's  Ain,  i,  p.  30.  Mihrab  is  the  principal  place  in  a  mosque,  where  the  priest  prays 
with  his  face  turned  towards  Mecca ;  a  kind  of  high  altar. 

•  Mentioned  also  in  the  Tuzuh-i-Jahangirl  or  Memoirs  of  Jahangir,  Orient.  TransL  Fund,  New  Series,  Vol.  xix, 
translated  by  Alexander  Rogers;  edited  by  Henry  Beveridge,  I/ondon,  1909,  p.  18.  It  was  a  small  round  seal.  See 
above. — Mirza  Haidar  Ali  in  his  Tdrlkh-i-Rashidi  invariably  speaks  of  the  ruling  house  which  we  know  as  the  •  Mughals 
of  India '  by  the  name  of  Chagtatai,  which  is  of  course  strictly  correct.  He  reserves  the  name  of  Mughal  to  denote  his 
own  race,  i.e.  the  descendants  of  the  Mughals  (or  Mongols)  of  Mughalistan. 

1  Farman-i-Sablis  were  issued  for  three  purposes — (l)  For  appointments  to  a  Mansab  and  (2)  to  a  jagir;  and  (3)  for 
conferring  Sayurghals.     See  Bwchmann's  Ain,  Bk.  ii,  p.  260. 
»  Blochmann's  Ain,  VoL  i,  p.  i06. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  52.  10  See  Bi^ceuiamn,  Vol.  i,  pp.  260-262. 
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in  all,  that  of  Akbar  included.  Jahangir,  who  added  his  own  name  to  the  list  of 
names  on  his  seal,  had  a  ninefold  seal  and  each  successive  great  Mughal,  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  by  adding  his  own  name  increased  the  number  of  circles  on 
his  seal  by  one. 

We  cannot,  however,  deduce  this  absolutely  from  Abul  Fazl's  statement ;  as  Mr. 
Rouffaer,'  in  his  Indian  origin  of  the  ninefold  Sultan's  seal  of  At j eh,  so  positively 
states,  that  Maulana  Maqsud  was  the  first  to  invent  and  to  make  this  peculiar  mani- 
fold seal  of  Akbar  ;  yet  it  affords  a  great  probability  to  the  hypothesis  that,  so  far  as 
we  know,  no  prototype  of  this  kind  exists. 

The  first  European  to  give  us  Akbar's  genealogy  is  the  Jesuit  Father  Mon serrate 
in  his  '  Rela9am  do  Equebar,  Rei  dos  Mogores '  dated  26th  of  November  1582.' 

The  round  small  seal  called  Uzuk  by  Abul  Fazl  is  no  other  than  Akbar's  finger 
or  signet  ring.  I  found  an  impression  of  this  seal  on  the  first  page  of  a  small  Persian 
Manuscript  kept  in  the  Lahore  Museum,  labelled  '  New  Testament  pictures  as  drawn 
for  Akbar.'  It  bears  the  legend  '  Akbar  Badshah  '  and  the  year  probably  980  (a.h.). 
On  page  6  of  this  MS.  we  read  : — Ba  tarikh  panj  daham  Urdu  bihisht  sanhazar  wa  shah 
sad  wa  do  az  waladai  Hazrat  Yishu  Khudawand  Mah  ikkitan  Yaft.  '  On  the  15th  day  of 
Urdubihisht,  1602  from  the  birth  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  this  book  was  completed,'  The 
real  title  of  the  book  which  is  missing  should  be  '  Ain  Kitab  Majurat  Hazrat  Masih.' 
It  was  composed  by  the  famous  Jesuit  Father  Jerome  Xavier. 

The  square  seal  engraved  with  the  words  Allahu  Akbar ,  J  alia  Jalaluhu,  must 
have  been  used  for  orders  referring  to  Akbar's  new  religion.  Since  a.h.  983  or  a.d. 
1575-6,  says  BadaunI,  the  Chroniclers,  who  had  adopted  Akbar's  tenets  began  their 
pages  with  the  oft- repeated  Allahu  Akbar  instead  of  with  the  time-honoured  Bismallah. 
This  formula  was  also  used  on  coins,  the  imperial  seals,  the  headings  of  books, 
farmans,  etc."* 

Abul  Fazl  does  not  tell  us  that  Maqsud  was  the  originator  or  the  inventor  of  this 
eightfold  seal  of  Akbar.  Though  I  have  no  direct  or  authoritative  evidence  for  the 
peculiar  symbolic  meaning  that  seems  to  be  attached  to  this  eightfold  seal  of  one  of 
the  most  glorious  monarchs  that  India  ever  possessed ;  yet  in  consequence  of  the 
liberal  religious  notions  contained  in  his  new  profession  of  faith  '  There  is  no  God  but 
God,  and  Akbar  is  His  Caliph'  ;  and  his  well-known  fondness  for  innovations,  or 
rather  revival  of  ancient  customs ;  and  his  tendency  to.  solar  worship,*  I  see  in  the 

'  Bijdragen  tot  de  Taal-land-en  Volken  Kunde  van  Nederlandsh-Indie,  Zevende  Volgreeks,  Vijfde  deel  (deel  LIX 
der  geheele  reeks),  's  Gravenhage,  Martinus  Nijhoff,  1906,  pp.  349-384.  G.  P.  Rouffasr  '  De  Hiudostansche  Oorsprong 
van  het  "  Negenvoudig  "  Sultans-zegel  Van  Atjeh.'  On  p.  377  Rouffaer  says:  "  onder  Akbar,  in  ca.  1560,  maakte  de 
Herat' sche  staalsnyder  Maulana  Maq9ud,  die  al  vroeger  voor  Humayuu  gewerkt  had  . . .  .het  EKRSTE. . .  .achtvoudige  (?) 
grootzegel  van  Cirkel  Vorm,. .  ." 

i  Published  with  an  English  translation  by  Fr.  Hosten,  S.J.,  in  J.A.S.B.  1912.  "  A  ordem  da  geracam  he  esta  Mirti- 
murlang,  Miramxa,  Abu(;aij,  Ommarxa  Qhanmirsa,  Baburxa,  Emmaunpadxa,  Zelaldim  Equebarxa.  Monserrate  omits 
NOi  3  Sultan  Muhammad  Mirza,  and  inserts  Khan  Mirza  before  No.  6.  On  folio  1380  of  his  Mongol.  L,egation.  Com- 
ment, he  remarks  that  the  Timurnama  does  not  agree  with  the  list  which  he  proposes  and  which  he  had  obtained  from 
Akbar  himself  and  from  the  tutors  of  Prince  Salim  and  Murad. 

i  Bi<ochmann'S  Ain,  Vol.  I,  p.  52  and  29-30  and  166.  Count  of  Noer,  The  Emperor  Akbar,  trans,  by  Annette 
S.  Beveridge,  1890,  Vol.  i,  p.  322.     Badaoni,  Vol.  ii,  p.  356. 

♦  BadSEni  (ii,  p.  301),  quoted  in  Bw)chmann,  Ain,  Vol.  i,  p.  195,  remarks  on  Akbar's  religious  views:— "The  era  of 
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eightfold  seal  of  this  monarch  the  representation  of  the  Chakravarti,  '  the  wheel  king '  ; 
the  Maha  Chakravarti  Raja,^  or  'Supreme  Lord  of  the  Universe':  a  title  which 
Chingiz  Khan,  Kuyuk  and  Timur  used  on  their  seals.  For  in  India  when  any  great 
man  conquered  or  achieved  at  any  time  supreme  power  over  the  greater  part  of  that 
country,  he  received  the  title  of  a  Chakravarti.  Chandragupta,  Asoka  and  Yud- 
hishtira  for  instance  bore  this  title,  and  Akbar  no  doubt  deserved  it.  Akbar  in  his 
eightfold  seal  is  the  axle  of  the  wondrous  wheel,  around  which  move  in  a  sun's  course 
the  Saptaratnas^  or  seven  jewels,  his  seven  illustrious  ancestors. 

In  the  British  Museum  [K.  115  (22)]  is  kept  a  Map  of  Hindustan,*  which  bears 
in  the  bottom  of  the  left-hand  corner  the  full  title:  Indostani  Imperii  Totius  Asiae 
ditissimi  descriptio :  ex  indagatione  Illust :  Dom :  Tho :  Roe  Equitis  aurati  in  Regia 
Mogollanica  Legatum  agentis  Illustrata:  anno  sal:  1619. 

In  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  this  map  appear  the  Mugjjal's  imperial 
standard  and  Jahangir's  royal  seal  with  the  Persian  names  given  in  English 
characters. 

Terry*  describing  the  Emperor's  standard  says  that  it  represents  the  "  royal 
standard  of  the  Great  Mogol,"  which  is  "  a  Couchant  Lyon  shadowing  part  of  the  body 
of  the  sun."  William  Forster  says:  "  This  device  appears  on  many  of  the  portrait 
coins  issued  by  Jahangir,  with  the  difference  that  the  face  of  the  sun  is  missing.' '  In 
his  remarks  upon  these  coins,  Professor  Stanley  Lane  Poole  remarks:     "  The  presence 


the  Hjjrah  was  now  abolished,  and  a  new  era  was  introduced,  of  which  the  first  year  was  the  year  of  the  emperor's  acces- 
sion (963  A.H.).  The  months  had  the  same  names  as  at  the  time  of  the  old  Persian  Kings,  and  as  given  in  the  Ni(dbu((ibyan. 
Fourteen  festivals  also  were  introduced  corresponding  to  the  feasts  of  the  Zoroastrians ;  but  the  feasts  of  the  Musulmans 
and  their  glory  were  trodden  down,  the  Friday  prayer  alone  being  retained,  because.some  old,  decrepit,  silly  people  used 
to  go  to  it.  The  new  era  was  called Tarikh-i-Ilihi,  or  '  Divine  Era.'  "  Akbar's  faith  was  called  the  Divine  faith,  and  the 
note  at  the  end  of  Ain  77  shows  how  Akbar,  starting  from  the  idea  of  the  Divine  right  of  kings,  gradually  came  to  look 
upon  himself  as  the  Mujtahid  of  the  age,  then  as  the  prophet  of  God  and  God's  viceregent  on  earth,  and  lastly  as  a 
Deity.  The  Jesuit  Fathers  at  Akbar's  court  say:  "  The  emperor  is  the  founder  of  a  new  sect,  and  wishes  to  obtain  the 
name  of  a  prophet.   .  .  .     He  worships  God  and  the  Sun.     He  is  a  Heathen." 

I  "  The  Cakra"  [Pali — Cakka],  says  Professor  Rhys  Davids,  "  is  no  ordinary  wheel,  it  is  the  sign  of  dominion,  and  a 
'  Cakravarti '  is  he  who  makes  the  wheel  of  his  chariot  roll  unopposed  over  all  the  world  " — a_  Universal  Monarch.  (In  his 
book  on  Buddhism,  published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  p.  45).  Dowson's  Dictionary  defines  this 
word:  a  universal  emperor,  described  by  the  Vishnu  Purana  as  one  who  is  born  with  the  Mark  of  Vishnu's  discus  visible 
in  his  hand":  but  Wilson  observes,  "  The  grammatical  etymology  is,  'He  who  abides  in  or  rules  over  an  extensive 
territory  called  a  Chakra.'  "  Senart  (Essai  sur  la  Ligende  du  Buddha,  p.  415)  states  that  Balacakra  means  "  L,e  cercle  sur 
lequel  s'itend  I'armeeetpar  suite  son  empire."  But  this  title  was  also  used  in  a  spiritual  sense,  for  Cunningham  (The  Bhilsa 
Topes,  p.  352)  says :  "  Buddha,  the  founder  of  the  Buddhist  religion,  was  commonly  called  the  Mahachakravartti  Raja, 
or  Supreme  Lord  of  the  Universe,  or  more  literally  the  great  king  who  hath  turned  the  wheel  [of  transmigration]." 

*  M.  Senart  in  his  Essai  sur  la  Ligende  du  Buddha,  p.  22)  shows  that  the  Saptaratnas ,  or  seven  jewels,  or  treasures, 
including  the  wheel,  belonged  to  Brahmanism  and  were  known  as  far  back  as  the  Vedic  period  at  least  ijotj  B.C.  If  we 
adopt  the  theory  that  the  wheel  has  a  solar  origin,  and  admitting  Akbar's  religious  views  (see  above)  on  solar  worship, 
then  the  following  words  of  M.  Senart  writing  on  the  word  Chakravartin  may  be  applied  to  Akbar.  He  says :  II  n'^tait 
pas  be«oin  d'une  indication  si  precise  pour  nous  faire  connaitre  dans  le  Roi  de  la  roue  le  possesseur  du  disque  celeste, 
k  aouverain  de  I'espace,  le  soleil  cnfin,  realise  en  un  type  tout  populaire  (Essai,  p  47).  Sir  Alexander  Cunningham  says, 
that  "the  wheel  was  one  of  the  most  common  and  obvious  emblems  of  the  sua."  Bhilsa  Topes,  p.  353.  Max 
Mt'LUBK  in  his  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  282.     Henri  Gaidoe,  Etudes  de  Mythologie  Gauloise,  p.  11. 

»  A  reduced  facsimile  of  this  Map  of  Hindustan  is  reproduced  after  p.  546  of  part  ii  of  Hakluyt  Society's  Edition, 
2nd  series  II.—"  The  Embassy  of  Sir  Thomas  Hoe  to  the  Court  of  the  Great  Mogul,  1615-1619,  as  narrated  in  his  journal  and 
correspondence  Bditedfrom  contemporary  records  by  W.  Forsier,  London,  1899;  and  more  fully  explained  on  pp.  542- 
546  of  that  book. 

♦  A  voyage  to  Bast  India.      London,  1778,  pp.  364  seq 
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of  the  sun  has  been  explained  as  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  Jahangir  was  born  on  a 
Sunday;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  sun's  image  appears  in  virtue  of  the 
tendency  towards  solar  worship  which  undoubtedly  found  encouragement  under 
Akbar^  and  was  never  positively  repudiated  by  his  successor.  It  is  possible  that  the 
choice  of  the  zodiac  il  sign  Leo  may  be  connected  with  the  month  (rather  than  the 
day)  of  the  Emperor's  birth,  which  was  surrounded  by  mysterious  omens  and  spiritual 
agencies,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  historians."'  But  this  explanation  of  Professor 
Poole,  of  the  origin  of  the  Lion  and  Sun  on  the  Mughal's  coins  and  on  the  Mughal's 
imperial  standard  is  not  at  all  satisfactory  and  still  less  conclusive.  From  what 
has  already  been  said  above  on  the  Paizah  and  Yarligh  of  the  Tartars,  it  is  evident 
that  its  origin  can  be  traced  to  a  much  earlier  date.  It  is  of  course  well  known  that 
the  lion  and  the  sun  constitute  the  present  badge  of  the  Persian  state.*  In  the 
Persian  emblem,  however,  the  lion  is  to  the  left,  and  is  represented  as  '  passant 
guardant,'  with  a  curved  sword  in  his  right  paw.  But  the  Persians  and  the  Mongols 
derived  these  insignia  from  the  Medes,  Babylonians  or  Assyrians.^  Thus  in  a  jarman 
of  Ghazan  Khan  naming  a  Viceroy  to  his  conquests  in  Syria  the  Khan  confers  on  the 
latter  "The  sword,  the  august  standard,  the  drum,  and  the  lion-head  Paizah y 
We  find  the  lion-head  also  on  the  coins  of  the  Seljukian  sovereigns*  of  Persia 
and  Iconium;  it  appears  on  coins  of  the  Mongol  Ilkhans,  Ghazan,  Olgaitu,  and 
Abu  Said,  and  it  is  also  found  on  some  of  those  of  Muhammad  Uzbek  Khan  of 
Kipchak. ' 

Clavigo  in  his  embassy  to  the  court  of  Timur,  1403-6,  saw  on  the  top  of  the  door- 
way of  a  palace  in  Samarcand  'a  figure  of  a  lion  and  a  sun,  which  are  the  arms  of  the 
lord  of  Saraarcand.' "* 

In  1625  Purchas''  and  in  1655  Terry'  give  us  a  reproduction  of  Jahangir 's  great 
seal,  with  his  own  Persian  name  and  titles  in  the  middle,  which  is  surrounded  by  the 
names  of  his  forefathers  up  to  Timur  in  Persian  characters  and  also  in  English.      It 

1  Coins  Oi  Mugial  Emperors  of  Iliudustau,  p.  Ixxx.     FoRSTER,  op.  cit.,  p.  563. 

s  The(^'l;j'  ifiXj^^  i  ,ii  Sliir  "  Khunhld  Irani,  a  Lion  and  Sun,  have  formed  during  some  centuries  the  national 
device  or  rather  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Persian  Kings.  Sir  Wili,i.\m  Ouseley,  Travels  in  various  countries  of  the 
East  more  particularly  Persia,  Vol.  i,  p.  438,  says,  "  I  possess  some  other  ancient  gems  representing  the  Lion  and  Sun." 
PococKE,  Historia  Dynastiarum,  published  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  .states  that  [(p.  487  Arab,  and  p.  319  Lat.)  Oxon.  1663] 
"  Abul  Faraje  tells  us  that  Sultan  Qhiyas  ud  din  (13th  cent.)  intended  to  coin  money  bearing  tke  image  of  his  wife,  when 
it  was  recommended  that  he  should  rather  adopt  the  iigure  of  a  lion  with  the  sun  above  him  as  relating  to  her  horo- 
scope, etc."  ut  imagineiu  ipsius  (uxoris)  monetae  imprimi  vellet,  datum  ei  consilium  ut  figuram  Leonis,  cui  insistere 
Sol,  effingeret,  at  ita  horoscopum  ipsius  referret,  etc. 

3  See  frontispiece  of  an  Assyro-Chaldean  palace  restored  by  Fergusson  in  Mr.  Layard  's  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  The 
gigantic  and  sumptuous  palaces  of  the  Babylonian  Kings  were  guarded  by  colossal  statues  of  lions  and  bulls  with  human 
faces.  Sculptured  lions  ornamented  the  thrones  of  Assyrian  Kingj,  I  (III)  Kings  X.  19-  Batissier,  Histoire  de  I'art 
monumental ,  pp.  88-89, 

*  See  Seljukian  coin  with  the  Lion  and  Sun  in  Yule's  Marco,  Tom.  i,  p.  343. 

6  DuPRE  de  St.  M.a.vr,  Essai  sur  les  monnoies,  etc.,  1746,  p.  viii.  Golden  Horde,  219-20,  521.  Erdmann,  Numism. 
Asiatici,\,  i^g.     WviM's  Marco  Polo,  \o\.  i,  p.  2^2  seq. 

8  RUY  Gonzalez  de  Clavijo  to  the  court  of  Timour  at  Samarcand,  Hakluyt  Edit.,  p.  124,  of  Embassy  of  Clavijo. 

^  Book  I,  London  1625,  fol.  535-597  of  Purchas'  renowned  collection  of  Travels.     Hakluytus  Posthumus  or  Purchas 
His  Pilgrimes.     "  The  seal  is  silver,  the  type  and  forme  whereof,  containing  only  the  Mogols  genealogie  from  Tamerlane, 
.  in  several  circles,  with  the  English  translation  I  have  here  added."    fol.  591.  ^ 

5  A  Voyage  to  East  India,  London,  1778,  pp.  364  ffg. 
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is  interesting  to  compare  with  Terry's  figure  the  one  given  by  Purchas.  Of  course 
neither  of  these  earlier  drawings  purports  to  be  an  exact  copy  of  the  original  seal, 
but  only  to  give  a  rough  plan  of  it.  The  original  is  a  very  ornate  piece  of  work , 
with  flowers  between  the  circles  and  the  names.  The  writing  is  the  riqa.  Purchas 
does  not  mention  whence  he  obtained  his  drawing,  but  its  superiority  over  the  later 
production  of  Terry  is  at  once  evident. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  character  of  the  Persian 
employed  in  the  two  cases.  ' '  Though  Purchas' s  drawing,' '  writes  Professor  Dennison 
Ross,'  "  is  obviously  not  the  work  of  a  native,  yet,  being  presumably  a  first  copy  of  the 
original,  the  form  of  the  letters  has  in  most  cases  been  accurately  preserved.  With 
regard  to  the  other,  this  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  European,  and  copied  rather  from 
a  transcribed  version  than  from  an  original."  Again  there  is  an  important  difference 
between  the  two  as  regards  the  general  arrangement  of  the  names.  In  the  drawing 
given  by  Purchas,  which  agrees  with  the  original,  the  name  and  titles  of  Jahangir 
stand  alone  in  the  innermost  circle,  while  the  word  ibn,  '  son,'  ^  is  introduced  into  each 
of  the  other  circles  in  such  a  way  that  Jahangir  is  shown  as  the  son  of  each  of  his 
ancestors,  and  at  the  same  time,  reading  the  names  in  the  right  order  beginning  from 
the  left  upper  circle,  each  emperor  is  shown  as  the  son  of  his  predecessor.  This  is  a 
conceit  quite  in  oriental  style.  Terry,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  the  genealogy  rather 
in  the  fashion  of  an  English  pedigree.  Timur  stands  alone  at  the  top,  while  the  ibn 
is  prefixed  to  the  name  of  each  of  his  descendants,  including  Jahangir.  The  seal  is 
thus  reduced  to  a  string  of  names,  in  which  Timiir  is  the  most  prominent  figure,  and 
the  reigning  emperor  is  only  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  his  longer  title,  its  central 
position  and  larger  circle.  This  arrangement  is  evidently  wrong,  and  taken  with  the 
mistakes  in  the  Persian,  Terry's  reproduction  of  this  seal  must  be  rejected  as  inexact. 
Terry,  for  instance,  writes  the  strange  form  of  '  Homasaon '  for  Humayun,  and 
'  almozaphar '  for  Abu-1-Muzaf  ar.  His  ingenuity  in  explaining  the  proper  names  misled 
him;  thus  Humayun  is  not  the  ibn  of  Baba  (father)  but.  of  Babar  'lion' ;  his  ety- 
mology of  Mirath  Sha  [Miran  Shah]  is  wrong  ;  he  confuses  qirdn  '  conjunction  '  with 
karan  '  boundary '  or  '  limit ' ;  and  he  is  thinking  of  the  Persian  mirds  '  an  inheri- 
tance '  while  the  name  should  be  Miran  Shah. 

From  a  curious  note  by  Purchas  it  appears  that  the  seal  was  not  impressed  in  the 
usual  fashion  on  the  letters  sent  by  Jahangir  to  James  I,  but  was  sent  separately, 
engraved  on  a  silver  plate.  The  note  is  as  follows :— "  I  have  heard  that  Sir  Thomas 
Roe  at  his  Riturne,  desiring  the  great  Mogor  or  MogoU  his  letters  of  Commendation 
to  His  Majestie,  easily  obtayned  that  request,  but  found  him  very  scrupulous  where 
to  set  his  seale;  lest,  if  vnder,  hee  should  disparage  himself e,  if  ouer,  it  might  cause 
distast  to  the  king.  His  resolution  and  preuention  therefore  was  this :  to  send  the 
letter  vnsealed,  and  the  great  seale  itselfe,  that  so  His  Majestie  might  according  to  his 


I    POKSTEK,  op.  tit.  ii,  p.  566. 

«  jjyX  a  son.     It  is  written    ^H  when  preceded  by  a  proper  name  and  followed  by  the  name  of  the  father  as  1^' 
*♦»<«»  Hassan  son  of  Muhammaa. 
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owne  pleasure  affixe  it.  The  seale  is  silver."  '  A  similar  plan  had  been  adopted 
with  the  royal  letters  delivered  to  the  English  factors  in  March,  1615.  Kerridge 
writes  (O.C.  No.  270)  "  that  the  seale  was  but  loose  therein,  which  is  thecostome,  for 
if  itt  were  on  the  top  itt  sheweth  superyorytye ;  if  vnderneathe,  Inferyorytye ;  but 
being  loose,  equally tye.  The  seale  is  sett  in  Inke,  having  therein  eight  severall  names 
in  signettes  and  himself e  the  ninth  placed  in  the  middest,  deryuing  himself  from 
Tamerlayne,  the  firste  of  the  nine."  ^ 

Delia  Valle  in  his  Letters  from  India  also  mentions  Jahangir's  seal  "the  impres- 
sion whereof  I  keep  by  me,  wherein  is  engraven  all  his  pedigree  as  far  as  Tamerlane, 
from  whom  Sciah  Selim  reckons  himself  the  eighth  descendant."  ^ 

Mr.  Rouifaer  in  his  interesting  paper  on  '  the  Indian  origin  of  the  ninefold  great 
seal  in  the  Sultan  of  Atjeh,'  taking  Purchas's  reproduction  of  Jahangir's  seal  as  an 
authentic  copy,  naturally  draws  wrong  conclusions  in  the  comparison  on  the  superi- 
ority of  these  seals  with  regard  to  their  fine  workmanship  and  beautiful  finish.  He  is 
also  misled  by  Terry's  reading  of  the  seal  beginning  it  with  Timur,  as  from  what  has 
already  been  said,  we  should  begin  it  with  the  Emperor's  name  in  the  centre,  and 
then  right  turning  like  the  hands  of  a  watch,  with  the  first  to  the  left  downwards 
so  that  the  different  antecedent  emperors  all  keep  their  right  side,  and  the  right 
hand  towards  the  living  king,  just  as  a  Hindu  or  a  Buddhist  in  the  pradakshina  or 
'  right  turning  '  used  to  circumambulate  a  temple,  keeping  always  the  right  side  to- 
wards the  temple  which  is  the  centre  of  the  circumambulation.  Another  reason  why 
the  reading  of  the  Mughal  seal  should  begin  as  described,  is  that  the  Turks  as  well 
as  the  Persians  read  their  writing  from  right  to  left. 

The  seal  of  the  pretender  Sultan  'Ala-ud-din  Muhammad  Daud  (1879-1903),  XXXth, 
and  last  Sultan  of  Atjeh,  is  the  reproduction  of  a  copy  of  the  Chap  th  ikoereueng, 
according  to  a  reproduction  of  Dr.  Snouck  Hurgronge,  Atjehers,  i.  1893,  p.  200,  and 
again  published  in  Bydragen,  p.  384  ex  apposito. 

This  great  seal  of  the  Atjeh  Sultans  is  always  ninefold.  The  middle  circle  con- 
tains the  name  and  title  of  the  reigning  Sultan  like  that  of  the  Mughals.  Three 
places  or  circles  are  set  apart  for  predecessors  of  ancient  dynasties,  five  for  ancestors 
of  the  same  family.  The  name  of  the  first  Sultan  or  founder  of  the  later  dynasty  al- 
ways remains  on  their  seals ;  so  that  the  proportion  becomes,  four  names  of  Sultans 
of  the  four  different  dynasties  that  ruled  the  country,  four  names  of  ancestors  of  the 
ruling  house,  and  the  name  of  the  reigning  Sultan  in  the  centre  circle.  The  Atjeh's 
great  seal  of  1879  perhaps  surpasses  Jahangir's  ninefold  seal  in  technical  symbolism; 
it  is  certainly  a  model  of  courtly  art  and  etiquette,  a  fine  masterpiece  of  Atjeh's 
Byzantinism. 

The  legends  in  the.circles  surrounding  the  inner  one  maintain  a  fixed  position 
in  such  a  manner  that  in  each  circle  the  word  Sultan,  like  the  heads  of  the  eight 


1  Hakluyt  Society  edn.,   Purehas,  His  Pilgrimes,  Vol.  I,  p.  591. 

2  This  practice  was  stiU  in  use  during  the  time  of  Shah'  Alam.     J.  A.  Ismael  Gracis,  Uma  Bono  Portugueza  na  Corte 
do  Grao-Mogol,  remarks  on  p.  118  that  the  seal  of  that  Bmperor  was  in  a  separate  paper  added  to  the  farman.     "  Treslado 

do  sello  que  fica  ano  hu  papel  aparte  que  he  de  Xa-Allam  El  Rey  mogor,"  etc. 
■<  HaETuyt  Society  edn.,  Vol.  I,  p.  51. 
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earlier  Sultans,  is  always  turned  towards  the  centre.     It  is  undoubtedly  an  improved 
copy  of  Jahangir's  ninefold  seal. 

Terry  to  the  rough  reproduction  of  the  Royal  Signet  of  the  Great  Mughal  in  Per- 
sian Arabic  characters  adds  the  following  remarkable  description:  "This  seal  as 
it  is  here  made  in  Persian  words,  the  great  Mogol,  either  in  a  large  or  lesser 
figure,  causeth  to  be  put  unto  all  Firmaunes  or  Letter  Patents,  the  present  king's 
title  put  in  the  middle,  and  larger  circle,  that  is  surrounded  with  the  rest,  the 
impression  whereof  is  not  made  in  any  kind  of  wax,  but  Ink,  the  seal  put  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Paper  and  the  writing  about  it,  which  Paper  there  is  made  very  large  and 
smooth  and  good  and  in  divers  colours  beside  white,  and  all  to  write  on  and  the 
words  on  the  Mongol's  seal,  being  iraboss't,  are  put  upon  both  sides  of  his  silver  and 
gold  coin  (for  there  is  no  image  upon  any  of  it)."  ' 

Here  Terry  for  the  first  time  tells  us  something  new.  Not  only  on  his  farmans 
but  also  on  some  of  his  coins  did  the  Great  Mughal  put  his  manifold  seal.  Terry 
says:  "upon  both  sides  of  his  silver  coins";  but  that  is  evidently  wrong.  So  is 
his  next  statement :  ' '  and  the  like  signets  or  seals  are  used  by  the  great  men  of 
that   country,   and   so   by   others   of   inferior   rank   having   their   names   at  length 

engraven  on  them which  round  circle  is   their   hand    and   seal   too."      Thus 

according  to  Terry  the  great  men  of  the  Mughal  empire  had  "  the  like,"  i.e.  manifold 
circular  seals,  which  is  manifestly  wrong.  But  there  is,  however,  one  interesting  fact 
in  Terry's  communication,  which  evidently  escaped  even  the  sagacious  Mr.  Forster, 
who  in  his  edition  of  Roe's  Embassy,  remarks  on  Terry's  statements:  "These 
statements  can  only  be  accepted  with  limitations.  The  Emperor's  name  and  titles 
appear  on  the  coinage,  but  not  together  with  those  of  his  ancestors,  as  on  the  seal,  and 
there  were  coins  with  images  on  them,  though  apparently  they  were  not  in  general 
circulation."  The  most  important  reproduction  of  a  coin  such  as  described  by  Terry, 
and  published  by  Tavernier,  remained  then  unknown  to  Mr.  Forster.  Tavernier,  the 
renowned  jeweller,  who  travelled  much  in  India,  gives  us  on  page  235,  Amsterdam 
Edit.  1678,  an  authentic  copy  of  Shah  Jahan's  tenfold  seal,  according  to  a  coin. 
Then  follow  the  interesting  details.  "The  accompanying  figure,"  says  Tavernier, 
' '  shows  the  form  of  coins  which  the  kings  cause  to  be  thrown  to  the  people  when 
they  ascend  the  throne.  They  bear  the  arms  or  seals  of  the  kings  whom  I  have  just 
named.  The  largest  seal,  in  the  middle,  is  that  of  Shah  Jahan,  the  tenth  king,  for 
Aurangzeb,  since  he  became  king,  has  not  had  any  of  these  pieces  of  bounty  coined, 
these  coins  are  nearly  all  of  silver,  only  a  small  number  being  of  gold."  This  is  the 
bit  of  truth  in  Terry's  exaggerated  and  often  erroneous  statements.  Tavernier  tells 
us,  that  coins  with  the  manifold  great  seal  were  inauguration  coins,  which  on  the 
day  of  the  first  auspicious  inauguration  to  the  throne  were  distributed  among  the 
people  as  'presents'  or  in  Tavernier' s  own  words,  'pieces  de  liberalitez.' ^  These 
coins  of  Shah  Jahan  were  struck  in  1627;  and  the  Muhr  of  100  tolas  weight  in  gold 
known  as  Nur-Shahi  and  the  100  tola  silver  coin ,  called  Kaiibab-i-tali  (star  of  horoscope), 

<  A  Voyage  to  East  India,  p.  347.  «  V.  Ball  and  J.  B.  Tavernier,  Travels  in  India,  Vol.  i,  p.  324. 
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coined  by  order  of  Jahangir  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  may  have  had  impressions 
of  the  ninefold  seal  of  that  emperor/  and  it  is  perhaps  one  of  these  inauguration  coins 
which  was  sent  along  with  the  letter  to  the  King  of  England  to  serve  as  the  unaffixed 
seal.  Aurangzeb  was  too  stingy  to  have  such  inauguration  coins  made  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne  ;  and  from  Ta vernier's  statement  that  most  of  these  coins  were 
made  of  silver  and  very  few  of  gold,  we  may  rightly  surmise  that  the  silver  coins 
were  distributed  among  the  people  or  at  least  among  the  officers,  as  an  Eastern 
courtly  proclamation  of  the  new  accession;  but  that  the  fewer  gold  coins  were 
presented  as  medals  to  the  nobles  and  princes  of  the  Imperial  court.' 

From,  the  Tuzuk-i-Jahangtrl  we  learn  that  Jahangir  revived  the  old  Mongol  seal 
known  as  Al-tamg^a,  the  Tamungha  of  Pegolotti.  Jahangir  in  his  memoirs  says  : 
"  As  it  is  my  desire  that  many  of  the  Akbari  and  Jahangiri  officers  should  obtain 
the  fruition  of  their  wishes,  I  informed  the  bakhshis  that  whoever  make  a  representa- 
tion to  that  effect,  so  that  in  accordance  with  the  Chingiz  canon  [tura)  the  estate 
might  be  conveyed  to  him  by  Al-tamgAa  and  become  his  property,  and  he  might  be 
secured  from  apprehension  of  change.  Our  ancestors  and  forefathers  were  in  the 
habit  of  granting  jagirs  to  every  one  under  proprietary  title  and  adorned  the  farmans 
for  these  with  the  Al-tamgAa  seal,  which  is  an  impressed  seal  made  in  vermilion  {i.e. 
red  ink).  I  ordered  that  they  should  cover  the  place  for  the  seal  with  gold-leaf  (tila- 
po^)  and  impress  the  seal  thereon,  and  I  called  this  Altun  tamgAa."  * 

Valentijn,  the  well-known  historian  of  the  Dutch  East  Indian  Company,  in  his 
IVth  volume,  2nd  part  (1726)  Oud  en  Nieiiw  Oost  Indien,  fol.  165,  gives  us  a  repro- 
duction in  Roman  characters  of  Aurangzeb 's  great  seal  derived  from  a  jar  man  which 
Mr.  Adrichem,  the  Director  of  the  Dutch  Indian  Company  at  Surat,  on  an  embassy 
to  Aurangzeb's  court  at  Delhi,  obtained  from  the  Great  Mughal.  On  fol.  261,  262 
Valentijn  gives  us  a  Dutch  translation  of  this  imperial  order,  which  ends  with  the 
following  words :  "  Written  in  the  5th  year  of  our  accession,  the  15th  day  of  the 
month  Rabbi-ul-awal  1073  H.=28tli  October  a.d.  1662."  This  farman  was  sealed 
on  the  top  with  the  Emperor's  great  seal,  which  according  to  Valentijn  contained  12 
rounds.  The  name  of  Aurangzeb  stands  rightly  enough  in  the  middle  circle  which  is 
encircled  with  eleven  smaller  ones  containing  the  names  of  his  ancestors  up  to 
Timtir. 

1  H.  BevERIDGE,  Tuzuk-i- Jahangiri^  1909.  Orient.  Transl.  Fund,  New  Series,  Vol.  xix,  p.  10.  Thequarter  Jahan- 
giri coin  was  called  Ni^ari,  '  showering  money.' 

s  H.  BEVERIDGE,  Jahangir's  Memoirs,  Vol.  ii,  p.  193,  contains  the  following  statement  which  may  confirm  my  sup- 
position :  "  Giving  Muhammad  Shafi'  leave  to  proceed  to  Multan,  I  presented  him  with  a  horse,  a  dress  of  honour,  and 
a  Niir-Sialii-M uh' ar ,  and  sent  him  a  special  turban  (chira)  to  Khan  Jahan,  my  son  (farzand)." 

s  H.  BEVERIDGE,  op.  cit.,  p.  23.  Al  is  vermilion  in  Turki  and  altun  'gold';  Tamghd  means  the  royal  insignia 
royal  diploma  or  charter.  D'Ohsson,  Hist  des  Mongols,  IV,  pp.  373,  386,  says  that  Tamgha  was.  the  name  applied  to  all 
customs  and  transit  duties  under  the  Mongol  Khans  of  Persia.  The  word,  however,  meant  a  seal,  and  going  still  further 
back  was  the  term  applied  to  the  distingui.shing  brands  of  cattle  among  the  Mongols  (V.  Hammer  Gold.  Horde,  220). 
When  Suljin  Babar  was  engaged  in  a  holy  war  with  the  Rajput  Rana  Sanga,  he  made  one  of  his  great  abjurations  of 
wine  and  vowed  that  he  would  renounce  the  Tamgha  if  victorious.  Accordingly  he  published  a  farman  solemnly  announc- 
ing his  repentance  and  declaring  that  in  no  city  or  town,  or  no  road  or  street  or  passage  should  the  Tamgha  be  received 
or  levied.  The  translators  render  it  stamp  tax,  but  the  passages  in  D'Ohsson,  as  well  as  Babar's  words  seem  to  show 
that  it  wa"s  a  transit  duty  (Babar,  p.  356).     YutE's  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither,  vol.  ii,  p.  283,  note  i. 
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The  similar  twelvefold  seal  of  Aurangzeb,  apparently  copied  from  Valentijn's 
work,  or  more  doubtfully,  directly  obtained  from  Mr.  Adrichem,  is  to  be  found  on 
p.  33  of  another  valuable  Dutch  work,  edited  in  Batavia  in  1758,  bearing  the  title, 
Beknopte  Historic  Van  Mogolsche  Keijzerrijk,  en  de  zuijdelijke  aangrenzende  Rijken. 
This  would  suggest  that  Aurangzeb  had  a  twelvefold  great  seal. 

Now  authentic  seals  of  Aurangzeb' s  immediate  predecessor  Shah  Jahan  are 
tenfold,  and  that  of  his  immediate  successor.  Shah  'Alam  I  or  Bahadur  Shah,  is 
twelvefold.  Hence  we  must  conclude  that  Aurangzeb's  great  seal  must  have  been 
elevenfold.  Whence  then  this  irregularity  ?  In  Valentijn's  reproduction  of 
Aurangzeb's  great  seal,  we  find  that  in  the  genealogical  table  of  his  ancestors,  a  certain 
Pir  Muhammad  has  been  intercalated  between  Sultan  Abu  Said  and  Sultan  Muhammad 
Mirza.  Both  these  Dutch  writers  knew  perfectly  well  that  Pir  Muhammad  was  the 
son  of  Jahangir,  the  eldest  son  of  Mir  Timur,  and  consequently  a  full  cousin  of  Aurang- 
zeb by  his  great- great-grandfather  Sultan  Muhammad.  Then  why  this  intercalation  of 
Pir  Muhammad  into  the  genealogical  table  of  the  Indian  Mughal  Branch  in  Aurangzeb's 
seal  ?  Valentijn  does  not  explain  this ;  yet  he  remarks  on  fols.  177-178  that  there 
existed  apparent  contradictions  in  the  imperial  genealogy  between  Miran  Shah  and 
Omar  Sheikh,  while  on  fols.  185-186  of  the  same  work,  he  rejects  with  a  certain  con- 
temptible disdain  the  much  more  reliable  and  correct  accounts  on  the  pedigree  of  the 
great  Mug^als  as  given  by  the  Jesuit  Father  Catrou,  as  coming  from  men  "  who  have 
not  the  least  knowledge  of  Mughal  affairs." 

The  farman,  as  already  stated,  from  which  Valentijn  made  his  supposed  repro- 
duction is  dated  in  the  fifth  j'ear  of  Aurangzeb's  reign.  Now  among  the  farmans  ex- 
hibited in  the  Delhi  Museum,  one  is  dated  in  the  3rd  year,  hence  anterior  to  that  of  Adri- 
chem, and  another,  posterior,  is  dated  in  the  loth  year  of  Aurangzeb's  reign.  They 
both  bear  this  monarch's  great  seal  which  is  elevenfold.  These  seals  do  not  give 
in  their  genealogical  table  the  name  of  Pir  Muhammad :  and  as  they  are  both  identical 
in  form  and  shape,  we  must  reject  Valentijn's  statement,  and  his  intercalation 
of  Pir  Muhammad's  name  in  the  pedigree  as  false,  unless  we  suppose  that  Aurangzeb 
made  a  new  great  seal  for  Adrichem's  farman,  which  is  inadmissible.  Moreover 
Valentijn  seems  to  have  been  totally  ignorant  of  the  Persian  language:  the  reading  of 
several  names  on  his  seal  are  wrong ;  he  writes  for  instance  Miroen  for  Miran  Shah ; 
Baboer  for  Babar ;  in  one  place  he  writes  Omar  Sjaick  and  in  another  Sjaick  Omar, 
and  substitutes  Mirza  Seyed  for  Sultan  Muhammad  Mirza ;  and  finally,  he  entirely 
inverts  the  regular  order  of  the  names  in  the  original  seals. 

Another  proof  that  Valentijn  cannot  be  trusted  in  this  matter,  is  that  the  great 
seal  of  Aurangzeb  is  not  circular  but  square.  This  square  contains  within  its  limits  a 
great  round  circle  similar  to  the  seals  of  Shah  Jahan  and  Jahangir,  in  which  around 
the  innermost  circle  containing  the  emperor's  name  and  titles,  are  ten  smaller  circles, 
each  inscribed  with  the  name  of  one  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  four  corners  of  this 
great  seal  are  engraved  invocations  to  God,  or  quotations  from  the  Qur'an.  Such  is 
the  great  seal  of  Aurangzeb. 

Ahmad  Shah  Durrani  had  an  imperial  seal  of   Jahangir's  type,   on   which  a 
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peacock  was  engraved.'  The  Shah  is  styled  the  durr-i-durrani  'the  Durrani  pearl.' 
Durrani  itself  means  '  pearl  wearer. '  This  was  the  name  given  to  the  tribe  because 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  wearing  pearl  ear-rings. 

As  I  have  already  described  the  great  seal  of  Abul  Muzaffar  Jalal-ud-Din 
Shah  'Alam  11  in  my  paper  on  the  Mugtal  farmans  granted  to  the  Jesuit 
Missionaries,'  I  think  it  superfluous  to  refer  to  it  again.  Let  me  here  only  remark 
that  the  seals  of  the  last  Mughal  emperors  and  princes  were  surmounted  by  the 
umbrella,  called  chatty  a.  It  was  in  the  East  from  the  earliest  times,  one  of  the 
insignia  of  royalty  formed  by  foliage  or  by  any  projection.' 

John  Pinkerton,  in  his  Description  of  Persia,  says :  "It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add 
a  few  words  concerning  the  seals  under  which  acts  of  state  are  passed  in  Persia.  They 
have  five  seals,  which  are  used  in  five  several  branches  of  business.  One  in  all  such 
affairs  as  concern  the  demesne  land :  a  second  for  commissions,  letters  patent,  etc. ; 
the  third  only  in  military  affairs;  the  fourth  about  the  revenue;  and  the  fifth  in 
things  relating  to  the  household.  There  are  no  arms  engraved  upon  them,  but  on 
one  there  are  the  names  of  the  twelve  imams  or  '  patriarchs ' ;  on  the  others  a  scrap 
of  the  alcoran,  or  some  pious  expression,  showing  their  dependence  on  God  and  his 
prophet  Mahomet.     The  form  of  one  of  the  seals  is  round,  two  others  are  square,  and 

1  The  peacock,  according  to  the  Puranas,  is  the  vehicle  of  Kumara  alias  Kartika,  the  god  of  war,  and  the  Gupta 
prince  having  the  same  name,  adopted  the  vehicle  of  his  namesake  for  his  symbol.  The  peacock  coins  of  Kumara 
Gupta  have  on  the  reverse  a  peacock  with  outstretched  wings  and  expanded  tail.  See  Proceedings  of  the  A.S.B.,  Jan.  to 
Dec.  1878,  p.  191. 

2  P.H.S.J.,  Vol.  V,  i. 

3  The  umbrella  of  the  Western  countries  is  a  transformation  of  the  parasol,  which  primarily  was  a  sun-shade  alone ; 
its  original  home  having  been  in  hot  brilliant  climates.  We  do  not  exactly  know  when  and  how  it  originated ;  but  in 
eastern  countries  from  the  earliest  times  the  umbrella  was  one  of  the  insignia  of  royalty  and  power.  A.  gilt  umbrella  is 
a  part  of  the  insignia  of  high  church  dignitaries  in  Italy,  as  it  is  in  Burma  and,  other  Buddhistic  countries.  The  balda- 
chin erected  over  ecclesiastical  chairs,  altars,  and  portals ;  and  the  canopy  of  thrones  and  pulpits,  etc. ,  are  in  their 
origin  closely  related  to  umbrellas,  and  have  the  same  symbolic  significance.  In  each  of  the  basilican  churches  of  Rome 
there  still  hangs  a  large  umbrella. 

The  Mahratta  Princes  of  India  had  among  their  titles  '  Lord  of  the  Umbrella.'  In  1855,  the  King  of  Burma,  in 
addressing  the  Governor  General  of  India,  termed  himself  '  the  Monarch  who  reigns  over  the  great  umbrella- wearing 
chiefs  of  the  Bastern  Countries.' 

Ibn  Batuta  (iii.  228)  speaks  of  a  chhatr,  raised  over  the  elephant  of  the  Sultan  of  Sind  which  was  of  silk  set  with 
precious  stones,  and  had  a  handle  of  pure  gold.  . 

Friar  John  of  Pian  de  Carpini  states  :  "  and  when  he  [Bati,  the  Tartar  Prince]  rides  out,  there  is  always  carried  over 
his  head  on  a  pole  an  umbrella,  or  little  awning ;  and  all  the  very  great  princes  of  the  Tartars  do  likewise  "  ;  and  iu 
another  place  the  same  Franciscan  says  of  the  ambassadors  who  visited  the  Emperor  at  the  first  audience  of  his  accession , 
gave  among  other  presents  an  umbrella.  Here  also  it  was  that  a  kind  of  umbrella  or  awning  is  carried  over  the 
Emperor's  head." 

Arrian,  the  Grecian  historian,  describing  the  custom  of  the  people  of  the  Panjab,  says:  "  The  general  dress  of  the 

great  men  was  then,  as  now,  garments  of  fine  cotton:  either  wrapped  round  the  shoulders,  or  enveloping  the  head 

They  are  adorned  with  costly  earrings  of  ivory,  and  the  more  wealthy  are  distinguished  by  an  umbrella  and  an  umbrella 
bearer." 

"  Behind  the  King,"  says  Xenophon,  "  are  two  attendants,  both  a  head  shorter  than  himself,  one  bearing  a  fan  or 
flychaser,  the  other  an  umbrella,  signs  in  Persia  of  royal  dignity." 

On  the  sculptured  remains  of  ancient  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  Egypt  there  are  numerous  representations  of  kings, 
and  sometimes  of  lesser  potentates  going  in  procession  with  an  umbrella  carried  over  their  head.  (Ref.  A.  H.  L.  HeerEN, 
Historical  Researches,  Asiat.  Nations,  1854,  vol.  i,  p.  121.  Arrian,  Indie,  pp.  179-180.  Xenophon,  Cyrop.  viii,  p.  241. 
W.  ROCKHILI,,  Journey  of  Friar  William  of  Rubruck,  pp.  11,  23.  A.  I<ayard,  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  t.  ii,  p.  137. 
MariRTTk,  Abydos,  t.  i,  1880,  pi.  51.) 
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the  other  two  are  of  an  irregular  form.  The  largest  are  about  the  bigness  of  a  crown- 
piece,  and  the  others  about  half  that  bigness.  They  are  made  of  turquoises,  rubies, 
emeralds,  or  some  other  precious  stones.  The  principal  seal  the  Shah  always  wears 
about  his  neck ,  and  on  every  Friday  all  instruments  which  require  these  seals  are 
carried  to  the  palace,  and  sealed  in  the  Shah's  presence.  The  impression  is  made  on 
the  paper  witli  a  kind  of  thick  ink,  and  not  on  wax  as  with  us:  the  same  usage 
prevails  in  most  eastern  courts."  '  As  already  stated,  the  delivery  of  the  King's  seal 
to  one  of  his  subjects,  invested  him  with  the  right  of  acting  authoritatively  in  his 
Monarch's  name.  "In  China,  the  honorary  seals  given  to  Princes  were  of  gold; 
those  of  the  Viceroys  and  great  Mandarins  or  Magistrates  of  the  first  rank,  are  of 
silver ;  and  those  of  inferior  Mandarins  or  Magistrates  are  only  of  Brass  or  Lead ; 
being  larger  or  smaller,  according  to  their  respective  dignities.  When  it  was  worn-out, 
they  were  to  acquaint  the  tribunal,  which  sends  them  another,  obliging  them  to 
return  the  old  one.  When  the  Emperor  sent  visitors  into  the  Provinces,  to  examine 
the  conduct  of  the  Governors,  Magistrates,  and  private  persons,  he  always  gave  each  of 
them  the  seal  of  their  office."  ^  This  same  custom  must  have  existed  at  the  court  of 
the  Indian  Mugbals.  The  seals  of  the  princes,  prime  ministers,  high  officials,  civil 
and  military  officers  were  larger  or  smaller  according  to  their  respective  dignities. 
They  contained  besides  their  name,  the  title  or  titles  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
reigning  Emperor ;  the  year  of  his  reign  in  which  they  were  appointed  to  the  office  to 
the  right  of  the  seal;  the  Hijri  year  on  the  top.  The  text  inscribed  on  the  Mughal 
seal  was  generally  read  from  the  bottom  upwards,  so  that  the  name  of  the  reigning 
Emperor  was  always  prominently  on  the  top.  During  the  palmy  days  of  the  Mughal 
Empire  the  Ministers'  seals  were  very  small  (about  i  or  I J  inches  in  diameter) ,  and  their 
inscriptions  very  simple  and  most  humble,  such  as: — Fada  Khan,  Gulam  Badshah 
'Alamgir  or  Asaf-ul-daulah,  Bandah  Shah  'Alam  Badsbah  (Ihazi.  But  after  the  decay 
had  set  in  and  when  the  ambitious  ministers  assumed  the  control  of  the  government  from 
the  hand  of  the  pageant  emperors,  their  seals  became  very  large  and  pieces  of  very 
fine  and  beautiful  workmanship,  with  more  elaborate  inscriptions,  such  as :  — Bakjjshi-ul- 
Mulk  Najif  Zulfaqar-ul-daulah,  Mirza  Jang,  Khan  Bahadur  Aliyah  fidwi  Shah  'Alam, 
Badsbah  Ghazi,  or  Sayad  Asad  Khan,  the  generalissimo  of  the  kingdom,  the  hero  of 
the  war,  the  polar  star  of  the  Empire,  the  sincere  friend  of  Muhammad  Farokbsiyar, 
the  King,  the  hero. 

From  the  time  of  Shah  'Alam  II  down  to  the  last  titular  Mughal  king,  European 
officers  used  titles  conferred  on  them  by  the  Mughal  Kings  vsith  the  name  of  the 
King  in  their  Persian  seals.  Even  after  the  administration  of  India  was  taken  over 
by  the  Crown,  the  Viceroys  and  Lieutenant-Governors  used  Oriental  titles  in  their 
seals  with  the  name  of  Queen  Victoria  at  the  top. 

Khwajah  Muhammad  Hussain,  a  member  of  the  Pan  jab  Historical  Society, 
sent  me  the  following  mottoes  takea  from  seals  which  were  engraved  on  beautiful 


I    Voyages  and  Travels,  Vol.  IX,  p.  223. 

«  TUOMAS  ASTLEY,  Voyaiies  and  Travels,  Vol   IV,  China,  p.  241,  Col. 
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emeralds  by  the  famous  engraver  Badr-ud-din  'AH  Khan  of  Delhi,  for  the  late  Queen 
Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort ;  for  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III  and  Queen  Eugenie 
of  France,  and  for  European  officials  in  India. 

(i).    Seal  of  Queen  Victoria. 

^{.i^i^]     zUijL     ^^j^j     0^1     ^Ikd     J^y.    y^]]    JU*  y>.J,JI  ^Ulk  xir;L     ^j;l^ii  »U.  ^j;UU  liUi^ii        , 

High  seal  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  late  Queen  Victoria. 

The  Empress  having  Solomon's  dignity  and  a  Court  as  high  as  Saturn, Sovereign  of 
the  World,  Ruler  of  the  Sea,  receptacle  (or  recipient)  of  the  favours  of  Merciful  God, 
Queen  of  England  and  Ireland,  Ruling  Sovereign  of  the  Indian  Empire,  Defender  of 
the  religion  of  Christ,  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Victoria,  1850  a.d. 

(2).    Seal  of  the  Prince  Consort. 

*  o!  A0»  iX^  J^>m  \^)^^  \j"'^^j''    '-^>^'  jjj^i->«J^J!  JiS'^L  sA jM. 

Supported  by  the  help  of  God,  chosen  (or  boast)  of  the  Imperial  Dynasty  of 
Brunswick,  Honoured  Consort  of  Her  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen,  Prince  of  high 
dignity  and  of  great  rank,  the  head  of  the  English  Court,  Albert  Francis  Charles 
Emmanuel,  1850  A.d. 

(3).    Seal  of  the  Emperor  of  France. 

*  e  I  A^t*  i^  L/^!/'  ^-^'*  «J*i  *^J^.  ttj'^i^  xliJij-i  (.^ 

The  brightness  of  the  (looking)  glass  of  justice- working,  Supporter  of  the  Chris- 
tian rehgion.  Chosen  of  the  pillars  of  kingdom.  Selected  of  the  Republic  Empire, 
Napoleon  III,  Emperor,  having  a  Court  as  high  as  Saturn,  of  the  nation  of  France, 
1854  A.D. 

(4).     Seal  of  Queen  Eugenie  of  France. 

Star  of  the  Constellation  of  blessings,  pearl  of  the  box  of  Empire,  of  high  dignity 
and  great  rank,  Eugenie,  honoured  Queen  of  the  Emperor  having  a  Court  as  high  as 
Saturn,  of  the  nation  of  the  Country  of  France,  1854  a.d. 
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(5).    Seal  of  the  Governor-General  of  India. 

|y*Jl  i—J^\  ^J)^ilJld  t^jb,  yj\j^     sliiolj   Jy**^    u^    )y^^    C^^a-   ji-A''    (^'■•^'1     |»4Jac  ^IJujy    !ij.j; 

»   o    I  At**  *!*»- 

Chosen  of  the  noblemen  of  great  rank,  special  adviser  to  His  Majesty  full  of 
grace,  the  King  of  England,  whose  Court  is  as  high  as  that  of  Saturn,  noblest  of  the 
Chiefs,  Lord  George  Earl  of  Auckland,  Governor-General,  the  Chief  Governor  of  the 
Protected  Provinces  of  the  Government  of  the  Company  related  to  the  affairs  of 
India,  1840  a.d. 

(6).    Seal  of  Lord  Lake. 

Jl«  glu  ^_y.jjj  ^^  ^  j'i^  **-  J'^^i  «— ^t'   ^J^ri^  J/^  yJ^  vuVj"*  «''■*■  *— 5^'  tfP-^l  iJj'ii]  *l-a*.* 

Sword  of  the  Empire,  the  bravest  of  the  country.  Khan  of  the  world,  Khan 
General  Gerard  Lake,  Commander  in  Chief,  Victorious  in  battle.  Servant  of  His 
Majesty  King  Shah  'Alam. 

(7).    Seal  of  Lord  Dalhousie. 

j[;Jul    ,^jm»ij^  iJ^y'  vrJ^J^xJ^I  *^jb.  vj'^  i^M^iii  jiy**-*  ^i*  ^r"^  c^'.a-  ji-A'*  c)^'  fi^*  vij'-^i'y  "  '^■^) 

*   c    I  A|*A  *•*.«/  i_5-)rl^'^  *— ''  '^J^ 

Chosen  of  the  noblemen  of  great  rank,  special  adviser  to  His  Majesty  full  of 
grace,  the  King  of  England  having  a  Court  as  high  as  that  of  Saturn,  the  Honourable 
James  Andrew,  Lord  of  Dalhousie,  1848  a.d. 

(8).    Seal  of  Lord  Hardinge. 

*  o    I  A|*l*  .U-  ^  ^_j«,  ^_^  ^i3;U  Jwy!  «J^1; 

Chosen  of  the  noblemen  of  great  rank,  special  adviser  to  His  Majesty  full  of  grace, 
the  King  of  England  whose  Court  is  as  high  as  that  of  Saturn,  noblest  of  the  Chiefs, 
General  the  Right  Honourable  Hardinge,  G.C.B  ,  1844  a.d. 

(9).    Seal  of  the  First  Viceroy. 

»_J^I  jj>li~Ki|  to.^^1  ^^j  aJia/*  iii/«  liijJi.^  />**'*  u^  JT^^  UO^  jiA^  J^^    f^^  d^V  ^'^'■') 
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Chosen  of  the  noblemen  of  great  rank,  special  adviser  to  Her  Gracious  Majesty- 
full  of  grace,  having  high  dignity,  the  Queen  of  England,  the  noblest  of  Chiefs,  Honour- 
able Charles  John,  lyord  Viscount  Canning,  Viceroy  and  Governor-General,  Chief 
Administrator  of  the  Protected  Provinces  of  the  Government  of  Her  Gracious  Majesty 
the  Queen,  the  ruling  Sovereign  of  the  Indian  Empire,  1858  a.d. 

(10).    Seal  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony. 

«  o    I  Afi*  AJUu 

Helper  of  the  Kingdom,  boast  of  the  country,  nobleman  of  rank,  Wafadar  Khan 
General  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  Baronet,  Victorious  in  battle,  1824  a.d. 

(11).     Seal  of  Sir  Thomas  Metcalfe. 

i_j^  jj^  ^jty)  k_iXl/<  |^«,UU}3  ^^A\e  ^^llal«  J.i«ft.^l  jijJ  jjjli.^  (jeL^XL.)  i.JS»l]  ^"l  iltJjjJI  ,]»«/« 

Greatest  of  the  Empire,  Trustee  of  the  Kingdom  Ikhtisas  Yar  Khan,  Blessed  son 
of  the  Sovereign,  Thomas  Theophilus  Metcalfe,  Victorious  in  battle,  1841  a.d. 

(12).    Seal  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe. 


Greatest  in  the    Empire,  Agent  of  the  Kingdom  Ikhlas   Yar   Khan,   Bahadur, 
Dreaded  in  battle.  Sir  Charles  Theophilus  Metcalfe,  Baronet,  his  servant. 

(13).    Seal  of  George  Thompson. 

•  p   I  '^l*^  ii*"  v^^itt.  J^^^  ^jlyi  ^J'»^  ^J^  i^Ull  jiJi^  iJjSS]  jX.iU/c 

Adviser  of  the  Bmpire,  Adviser  of  the  Kingdom,  George  Thompson,  Reformer  of 
battle,  1843  A.D. 

(14).    Seal  op  William  Eraser,  Resident  at  Delhi. 

*  c    \  f^ff  iXrn  i^i=^  ^.::^J~e  j^il^j  jyjji  (.JkJ_,  Ja.  j[j  isyu>  tJlJI  (•Uaiil  ^^JJ|  ;J.j 

FuU  moon  of  the  Empire,   Administrator  of  the   Kingdom,  Sifwat   Yar  :^an, 
William  Eraser  Bahadur,  hard  in  battle,  1832  a.d. 

(15).    Seal  of  Sir  Edward  Colebrook. 

Illuminated   of   the   Empire,   Light   of   the   Kingdom,   Sir  Edward  Colebrook, 
Baronety  Conqueror  in  battle  (literally  'conquered  battle'),  1827  a.d. 
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(i6).    Skal  ok  the  Supreme  Government  of  British  India. 

»   c    I  A  I  I*    ii-- 

Seal  of  the  High  and  Great  English  Government,  the  absolute  ruler  in  the  man- 
agement and  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Provinces  and  Islands  of  India, 

1812  A.D. 

(17).     Another  seal  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie. 

JaSi;*     ^jiii   >_?i»-  ««i<«_;)L«  /U-.  ^_f)J^^i  1— Jjl  i}j^  J<^\^.    tj^   yj-")     c)^-*'     l->i»^'    j^^     i!jJyl\    f^-il 

The  bravest  in  the  Empire,  Helper  of  the  Kingdom  Khan  Zaman  Khan  Bahadur, 
Earl  of  Dalhousie,  Commander  in  Chief,  Lion  in  battle,  Servant  of  Muhamad  Akbar 
Badshah  Ghazi,  1831  a.d. 

(18).    Seal  of  William  By  am  Martin. 

Support  of  the  Empire,  High  in  the  Kingdom,  Sadaqat  Yar  Htian,  William  Byam 
Martin,  Minister  of  War,  1830  a.d. 

(19).    Seal  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  N.  W.  P. 

^_fJji^  u_CU«;jt^  yjy^  villus./     J[v»L«ij'  i^jSiji  ^;U.  J*.i;>I  l;-'*^    ^^«'  J^^  (►*'»'  J^'^  '''^j 

#  c    I  A  0  9   Ai«  ^Ui  J 

Chosen  of  the  noblemen  of  great  rank,  noblest  of  the  Chiefs,  the  Honourable 
George  Frederick  Administon,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North-Western  Provinces, 
1859  ^•^■ 

The  Mosaic  records  (Exod.  xxx.  23)  and  Hebrew  (Ezek.  xxvii.  24)  and  Greek 
writers  (Arrian,  p.  179)  always  speak  "of  India  as  one  of  the  richest  countries  in 
the  world,  and  the  Indians  have  no  doubt  great  stores  of  precious  stones,  and  familj^ 
papers  which  contain  valuable  material,  which  have  never  yet  been  utilised.  These 
hidden  stores  of  family  treasures  would  surely  shed  invaluable  light  on  the  social 
conditions  and  social  relations.  India,  and  this  was  common  to  all  the  East,  had  no 
doubt  chronicles,  or  diaries  or  memoirs  which  formed  the  archives  of  the  Kingdom. 
But  a  history  compiled  from  such  materials  would  necessarily  be  a  history  of  the  court 
rather  than  of  the  Empire.  The  modern  historian  no  longer  confines  himself  to  the 
story  of  wars  and  conquests,  the  personal  adventures  of  kings,  the  intrigues  of  cour- 
tiers and  diplomatists;  but  recognizes  that  the  highest  theme  of  history  is  the  growth 
of  the  social  organism,  the  development  of  ideas,  institutions  and  modes  of  life  among 
the  mass  of  the  common  men,  and  this  may  in  a  large  way  best  be  obtained  from  the 
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study  of  ancient  seals,  the  perusal  of  farmans,  parwanahs  and  sanads,  and  what  is 
still  more  important  private  and  public  contracts.  These  will  give  us  a  better  insight 
into  the  social  organisation  in  India,  and  as  Professor  Ramsay  Muir  said  in  his  lecture 
before  the  Panjab  Historical  Society,  "  Experience  is  increasingly  showing  that  it  is 
only  by  means  of  the  minute  and  patient  analysis  of  the  working  of  social  habits  and 
institutions  in  particular  regions,  that  we  can  arrive  at  a  clear  idea  of  their  develop- 
ment on  a  larger  scale." 
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Ballad  on  Nadir  Shah's  Invasion  of  India. 

A  Paper  read  before  the  Panjab  Historical  Society  on  the  26th  September,  1916. 

By  R.  B.  Pandit  Hari  Kishan  Kaul,  C.I.E. 

The  credit  for  unearthing  this  valuable  ballad  is  due  to  our  President,  Sir 
Edward  Maclagan,  who,  as  far  back  as  1892,  took  down  a  brief  version  of  it  from  the 
lips  of  a  Mirasi,  or  village  bard,  of  Mangat,  a  village  in  the  Khangah  Dogran  Tahsil 
of  the  Gujranwala  District,  during  his  wanderings  in  the  uninviting  Bar  forest,  as  the 
pioneer  of  colonization  work  in  the  Panjab.  The  text  then  written  down,  though 
shorter  and  containing  only  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  and  a  half  (161J)  verses  com- 
pared with  the  854  verses  of  which  the  present  compilation  is  composed,  nevertheless 
contained  the  main  features  of  the  story  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  ballad.  In 
1912,  about  two  years  after  the  founding  of  this  Society,  Sir  Edward  gave  me  the 
privilege  of  amplifying  it.  After  spending  a  certain  amount  of  time  in  hunting  for 
different  versions  of  the  ballad  I  was  able  to  get  two  '  fairly  complete  narratives. 

This  compilation  is  the  result  of  collating  the  narrative  taken  down  by  Sir 
Edward  Maclagan  with  the  two  versions  collected  by  me.  I  have  had  some  difficulty 
in  arranging  the  text  into  a  continuous  story,  as  I  found  many  sections  and  verses 
placed  differently,  and  in  many  cases  very  inappropriately,  in  the  various  versions. 
I  do  not  claim  that  the  ballad  is  complete  even  now  ;  for  I  have  still  in  my  possession 
a  few  sections  and  verses  which,  for  want  of  connecting  links,  I  have  been  imable  to 
fit  in  with  the  rest  of  the  text. 

Historical  ballads  of  this  type  are  still  recited  in  the  villages,  not  by  the  ordinary 
Mirasis  who  live  by  singing  and  on  charity,  but  by  high  class  Mirasis  who  still  repre- 
sent the  real  bards  of  Rajput  times  and  who  consider  it  beneath  them  to  sing  or 
beg  for  their  living.  These  receive  their  customary  dues  at  weddings  and  other 
ceremonials  where  they  are  expected  to  narrate  the  genealogy  of  the  families  con- 
cerned ;  but  their  chief  source  of  income  is  the  recitation  of  ancient  ballads  at  large 
gatherings  of  an  evening  when  the  audience  contribute  small  gifts  which  make  up  a 
fairly  large  amount. 

The  two  versions  of  the  ballad  obtained  by  me  have  so  far  been  transmitted , 
from  father  to  son  as  heirlooms,  and  I  had  much  difficulty  in  persuading  the  two 
bards  mentioned  above  to  allow  me  to  reduce  them  to  writing. 

Owing  to  the  great  length  of  this  ballad,  the  bards  could  seldom  have  had  suffi- 
cent  time  to  recite  it  in  toto  :  I  found  that  they  often  contented  themselves  with  recit- 

1  One  from  Jiwana  Mirasi  of  Ajlanwala,  a  village  in  the  Khangah  Dogran  Tahsil,  and  the  other  from  Mirasi  Mania 
Bakhsh  of  Budhanki,  a  village  in  the  Sharakpur  Tahsil  of  the  Gujranwala  District. 
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ing  portions  of  it.  Transmitted  as  the  ballad  was  by  memory,  in  a  limited  circle  of 
reciters  or  families  of  reciters,  it  is  not  strange  that  certain  portions  of  it  should  be 
forgotten  in  course  of  time,  and  that  different  reciters  should  begin  to  group  the  verses 
in  different  combinations.  I  hope  it  may  yet  be  possible  to  discover  the  missing 
portions. 

The  Author  and  the  Date  of  Composition. 

Verses  564  and  849  contain  the  name  of  the  author  and  show  that  the  ballad  was 
composed  by  a  poet  named  Nijabat.  Enquiries  show  that  Nijabat  was  a  Haral  Raj- 
put and  hved  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  His  descendants  are  still  to  be 
found  in  Matila  Harlan  in  the  Shahpur  District.  But  some  say  that  the  ballad  was 
composed  originally  by  one  Sayad  Shah  Chiragh  who  founded  Pindi  Shah  Chiragh,  now 
known  as  Rawalpindi,  and  that  Nijabat  Haral,  his  disciple,  touched  up  the  ballad 
and  transmitted  it  to  posterity. 

The  mass  of  details  into  which  the  author  has  found  it  possible  to  dive  proves 
conclusively  that  he  must  have  had  some  recollection  of  the  time  when  the  event 
took  place.  As  Nijabat  Haral  lived  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  19th  century,  while 
the  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah  with  which  the  ballad  deals  occurred  in  1738-39,  it 
appears  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  original  author  of  the  story  was  another  man. 
Moreover,  Nijabat  refers  to  the  story  as  'Galla  agliS' :  in  other  words,  he  recognizes 
that,  when  he  embellished  the  ballad,  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed  since  the 
invasion.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  think  that  the  ballad  was  originally  composed 
shortly  after  the  invasion.  Indeed  the  fact  that  the  ballad  ends  with  the  battle  of 
Karnal  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  poet  reduced  the  narrative  to  poetry  before 
the  massacre  at  Delhi,  an  event  which  was  too  important  for  the  author  to  have  over- 
looked unless  the  sections  relating  to  subsequent  events  have  been  forgotten  by  the 
reciters.  The  theory  that  Shah  Chiragh  was  the  original  author  is  improbable,  as 
a  Sayad  can  hardly  be  expected  to  introduce  Hindu  ideas  of  which  this  story  is  full. 
It  therefore  appears  likely  that  the  ballad  was  composed  originally  by  some  Muham- 
madan  bard  or  Mirasi  of  the  Harals,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Nadir 
Shah  and  from  whom  Nijabat  learnt  it. 

Many  of  the  facts  related  in  the  ballad  are  supported  by  the  best  authorities  of 
the  period  concerned,  and  I  venture  to  believe  that  such  of  the  facts  contained  in  the 
ballad  as  are  not  found  in  any  historical  book  are  not  pure  fiction.  The  mention  of 
the  I2th  century  Hijri  in  the  3rd  verse  of  the  ballad  relates  to  the  date  of  the  inva- 
sion of  Nadir  .Shah  which  took  place  in  1738-39  a.d.,  corresponding  to  1147-48  a.h. 

Characters  of  Muhammad  Shah  and  Nadir  Shah. 
The  events  narrated  in  the  ballad  may  be  made  more  intelligible  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  characters  of  Muhammad  Shah  the  Emperor  of  Delhi  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion,  and  of  Nadir  Shah  the  invader.     The  portraits  of  the  two  show  a  marked 
contrast.'    We  see  Muhammad  Shah  well-built  and  well-trimmed,  bedecked  with  jewels 


'  See  Plates  I  and  II.     These  are  reproduced  from  photographs  of  almost  contemporary  paintings. 
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and  sitting  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  oriental  luxury,  his  face  showing  unmistak- 
able .signs  of  high  living.  On  the  other  hand  Nadir  Shah  appears  riding  his  fiery  steed 
in  a  soldierly  manner,  with  all  the  emblems  of  destruction  about  him.  He  is  armed 
with  his  famous  battle-axe,  which  he  used  for  chopping  off  the  heads  of  his  generals 
who  happened  to  fall  back  in  battle  without  sufficient  cause.  Justice  is  trampled  down 
under  the  hoofs  of  his  steed,  and  the  Angel  of  Death  is  preceding  him.  The  pyramids 
of  heads  in  the  background  indicate  the  results  of  his  victorious  excursions.  About 
Muhammad  Shah ,  S,  Muhammad  Latif  the  Panjab  historian  says,  "Muhammad  Shah 
in  his  youth  was  of  robust  make  and  possessed  good  intellect.  He  was  fond  of  hunting 
and  of  the  sport  now  known  as  '  Polo,'  but  had  a  tendency  to  heart  disease.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  the  constant  use  of  opium  together  with  other  excesses  shattered 
and  debilitated  his  whole  frame."  '  Kennedy  dealing  with  the  time  immediately  pre- 
ceding this  invasion  says,  "The  Moghal  court  was  engrossed  in  debauchery."  This 
ballad  describes  fluently  in  various  sections  the  intrigue-ridden  state  of  the  Mughal 
Court  and  the  absolute  chaos  which  prevailed.  In  describing  Nadir  Shah's  character 
I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  a  few  passages  from  a  personal  description  received  by 
Fraser  evidently  from  Jones  Hanway,  a  gentleman  who  lived  at  Nadir  Shah's  Court, 
and  who  in  his  book  on  the  Revolutions  of  Persia  has  devoted  a  whole  chapter  to  a 
detailed  description  of  the  character  of  this  great  hero.^  "  Nadir  Shah  is  upwards  of 
six  feet  high,  well  proportioned,  of  a  very  robust  make  and  constitution.  The  injury 
that  the  sun  and  weather  have  done  to  his  complexion  only  gives  him  a  more  manly 
aspect.  His  voice  is  so  uncommonly  loud  that  he  frequently,  without  straining  it, 
gives  orders  to  his  people,  at  about  a  hundred  yards'  distance.  He  drinks  wine  in 
moderation,  his  hours  of  retirement  among  the  ladies  are  but  few,  his  diet,  is 
simple,  and  if  public  affairs  require  his  attendance,  he  neglects  his  meal  and  satisfies 
his  hunger  with  a  few  parched  peas  (of  which  he  always  carries  some  in  his  pocket) 
and  a  draught  of  water.  In  the  camp  or  in  the  city,  he  is  almost  constantly  in 
public.  He  musters,  pays  and  clothes  his  army  himself.  He  is  extremely  gener- 
ous, particularly  to  his  soldiers,  and  bountifully  rewards  all  in  his  service  who  behave 
well.  He  is  at  the  same  time  very  severe  and  strict  in  his  discipline,  punishing 
with  death  those  who  commit  a  great  offence,  and  with  the  loss  of  their  ears  those 
whose  transgressions  are  of  a  lighter  nature.  He  never  pardons  the  guilty,  of  what- 
soever rank.  When  on  march  or  in  the  field  he  contents  himself  to  eat,  drink  and 
sleep  like  a  common  soldier,  and  inures  all  his  officers  to  the  same  severe  discipline. 
He  is  of  so  hardy  a  constitution  that  he  has  been  often  known  of  a  frosty  night  to 
repose  himself  upon  the  ground  in  the  open  air  wrapt  up  in  his  cloak  with  only  a 
saddle  for  his  pillow.  In  his  private  conversation  no  one  is  allowed  to  mention 
anything  relating  to  public  business.  Among  Nadir  Shah's  extraordinary  faculties 
his  memory  is  not  the  least  to  be  admired.  He  knows  most  of  the  private  men  who 
have  served  under  him  any  time  and  can  recollect  when  and  for  what  he  punished 
or  rewarded  them.     In  all  the  battles,  skirmishes  and  sieges  he  has  been  engaged 


r~L,atif's  History  of  the  Punjab,  p.  219.  ^  Fraser,  History  0/  Nadir  Shah,  p.  227. 
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in,  although  he  generally  charges  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  he  never  received  the 
least  wound  or  scar  and  yet  several  horses  have  been  shot  under  him  and  bullets  have 
grazed  his  armour." 

Nadir  Shah's  original  name  was  Nadir  Kuli  (slave  of  God).  His  father  was  a  chief 
of  the  Afshar  tribe,  and  he  was  born  in  1688  at  Dastgarh  in  Khorasan,  fifty  miles 
from  Mashhad.  He  started  as  a  petty  freebooter  and  highway  robber.  After  seeing 
some  adversity  in  his  earlier  days  and  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  Uzbek  Tartars 
when  he  was  seventeen  and  escaped,  he  raised  a  following  and  joined  Tahmasp,  the 
vanquished  Safvi  monarch  of  Persia.  For  Tahmasp  he  recovered  town  after  town  until 
he  restored  him  to  the  throne.  He  then  called  himself  Tahmasp  Kuli  (slave  of 
Tahmasp).  He  recovered  from  the  Abdalis,  the  Turks  and  the  Russians,  the  territo- 
ries which  they  had  annexed  from  the  Persian  kingdom  and  eventually  deposed  and 
blinded  Tahmasp.  He  then  managed  to  be  elected  king,  calling  himself  Nadir  Shah, 
and  became  the  greatest  warrior  and  conqueror  Persia  has  ever  produced.  Malcolm 
in  his  history  of  Persia  says  the  people  spoke  of  Nadir  Shah  as  "the  deliverer  and 
the  destroyer."  It  is  this  wonderful  soldier,  general,  administrator  and  king  whose 
invasion  of  India  our  poet  describes  in  the  ballad. 

The  Ballad. 

I  will  now  deal  with  the  ballad  itself.  The  ballad  displays  an  accurate  and 
detailed  knowledge  of  facts,  wide  information  on  the  various  subjects  dealt  with,  and 
a  richness  of  expression  which  is  a  peculiar  trait  of  the  better  class  of  oriental  poets. 
It  is  not  within  my  scope  to  give  a  rhetorical  dissertation  on  the  composition ;  but 
I  cannot  help  remarking  that  the  ballad  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  real  Western 
Panjabi  i8th  and  19th  century  poetry  which  I  have  come  across. 

I  have  divided  the  ballad  into  38  sections.  In  Section  i,  the  poet  has  described 
the  state  of  political  and  social  chaos  which  prevailed  immediately  before  Nadir 
Shah's  invasion.  The  reflections  contained  in  verses  3  to  12  are  all  based  on  facts. 
Oppression,  deceit,  stratagem,  falsehood  were  the  order  of  the  day  and  justice  had 
vanished.  The  nobles  assumed  independence  and  slaves  killed  the  kings  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Sayad  King-makers.  This  is  exactly  the  state  of  things  depicted  by 
historians  like  Muhammad  Latif  and  Kennedy.  The  latter  says,  "The  Emperor  was 
young,  loved  pleasure,  and  had  many  advisers  both  amongst  noblemen  and  amongst 
the  women  of  the  seraglio  who  everywhere  obstructed  Nizam-ul-mulk.  Khan  Dauran 
was  in  great  favour  and  so  also  a  woman  called  Poki  Padshah,  one  of  the  harem 
favourites."  I  wonder  if  Poki  Padshah  is  identical  with  Chowki,  one  of  Muhammad 
Shah's  favourites  in  the  harem,  mentioned  by  Sayad  Muhammad  Latif  as  having 
been  put  in  charge  of  the  Emperor's  private  signet  which  she  used  at  her  discretion ; 
and  who  received  and  disposed  of  petitions  in  the  harem,  signing  them  "by  order." 
Our  poet,  however,  mentions  neither  of  these  women,  but  assigns  great  importance  to 
Malika  Zamani  as  we  shall  see  further  on.  Eraser  also  mentions  Malika  Zamani  as 
being  in  great  favour. 

Section  II  gives  a  short  political  history  of  Delhi  from  its  foundation  down  to  the 
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invasion  of  Nadir  Shah.  The  author  says  Delhi  was  built  originally  by  "Tur" 
Rajputs.  Cunningham  places  the  foundation  of  Delhi  about  57  B.C.  (the  starting 
point  of  the  Vikrama  era)  (Archaeological  Report,  1862-63,  Vol.  i,  Delhi,  page  140). 
The  theory  of  the  town  being  founded  by  Dalip  the  great  grandfather  of  Ram  Chandra 
is  highly  improbable,  as  there  is  no  evidence  of  Delhi's  existence  in  very  ancient  times. 
Other  theories  are  discussed  by  Carr  Stephen  in  his  Archaeology  of  Delhi.  The  tradi- 
tion generally  admitted  is  that  the  founder  of  the  town  was  a  Raja  named  Dillu, 
Dhillu,  or  Dehlu.  Nothing  more  is  known  about  this  king,  but  he  is  said  to  have 
been  defeated  and  killed  by  Porus  the  antagonist  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  story 
goes  that  the  town  was  eventually  conquered  by  Vikramaditya  and  was  deserted  for 
792  years.  Anangpal  the  first "Tomara  Rajput  king  is  said  to  have  "  rebuilt"  Delhi 
in  the  eighth,  or  more  correctly  in  the  tenth  century.' 

Our  poet  obviously  ignores  the  short  life  of  Delhi  in  ancient  days  and  seems  to 
be  right  in  describing  Tur  (Tuar  or  Tomara)  Rajputs  as  its  founders.  One  of  the 
bards  who  recited  the  ballad  to  me  said  that  the  town  was  founded  by  Dilpat  Rai 
son  of  Hankhpat  Jaljodh  Rai.  It  seems  possible  that  Dilpat  Rai  or  Dalpat  Rai  which 
would  mean  the  chief  of  the  masses  or  of  the  army,  was  the  complete  name  of  the  Raja 
who  was  the  original  founder  of  the  town  and  who  is  known  by  the  abbreviation 
"Dillu."  From  the  Turs  Delhi  passed,  according  to  the  poet,  to'  Chohans  who 
enjoyed  it ;  then  to  Ghoris  for  a  short  time,  then  to  the  Pathans  and  then  again  to 
Chughattas  of  Babar's  line  who  thoroughly  subjugated  it.  This  is  all  true,  for  Delhi 
passed  from  the  Tomara  dynasty  to  the  Chohans,  of  whom  Prithi  Raj  was  the  last 
king.  Muhammad  Ghori  was  the  first  invader  who  established  his  kingdom  at  Delhi. 
The  Ghori  dynasty  ruled  Delhi  from  a.d.  1193  to  1205,  that  is  for  only  12  years. 
The  dynasties  which  ruled  from  1205  to  1506  when  Babar  conquered  Delhi  are  al- 
luded to  by  the  author  as  Pathans,  which  is  another. word  for  Afghans;  and  it  is 
true  that  the  kingdoms  of  these  dynasties  were  transient. 

Section  III  gives  the  story  of  the  invasion  of  Ispahan  by  Taimur,  the  ancestor 
of  the  Mughal  Emperors  of  India,  who  was  himself  the  first  Mughal  invader  of  India. 
It  is  relevant  to  this  ballad  as  furnishing  an  incentive  to  Nadir  Shah,  king  of  Ispahan, 
to  avenge  himself  on  the  Mughal  Emperors  6f  India ;  for  Taimur  had  pillaged  Ispa- 
han and,  according  to  the  ballad,  had  killed  a  hundred  thousand*  men,  had  his  meal 
on  a  platform  made  of  severed  heads  and  returned  home  after  imposing  four  terms  on 
the  people  of  Persia,  which. are  related  later  on  in  Section  VIII.  The  following  ac- 
count of  the  sack  of  Ispahan  by  Taimur  appears  in  Sykes'  History  of  Persia  (Vol.  2, 
page  204) :  "  Zaynul  Abdin  son  of  Shah  Shuja  now  occupied  the  throne  of  Ears.  He 
had  not  followed  out  his  father's  policy  of  submission  to  Tamerlane  but  had  impri- 
soned his  envoy.  Consequently  the  great  conqueror  ordered  a  march  on  Ispahan. 
This  city  surrendered  and  a  heavy  contribution  had  been  almost  collected  when  the 
chance  playing  of  a  drum  brought  together  a  mob  which  attacked  and  slew  the  3000 
Tartars  quartered  in  the  city.     Tamerlane  was  merciless  in  avenging  this  outbreak 

'■  Anaiigapala  built  the  Red  Fort,  the  oldest  Delhi,  of  which  remains  are  found,  in  a.d.  993-4 ;  vide  Vincent  A.  Smith, 
"  Uarly  Hretory  of  India,"  2nd  edition,  pp.  355-6. 
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and  70,000  heads  built  into  pyramids  taught  a  terrible  lesson.' '  These  facts  are  also 
borne  out  by  the  account  given  in  Malcolm's  Persia  (Vol.  i,  page  293).  Our  poet  is 
therefore  not  wrong  in  saying  "  Vaj  sipahS  luttia,  kar  man  da  bhana." 

Section  IV  gives  a  short  but  significant  account  of  the  Sayad  king-makers.  The 
ascendeacy  of  the  Sayad  king-makers  commenced  with  the  accession  of  Farrukh  Siyar 
to  the  throne  in  1713.  The  elder  brother  Sayad  Abdullah  was  then  created  Wazir 
and  the  younger  brother  Hussain  AH  Khan  was  raised  to  the  office  of  Commander-in- 
Chief.  I  need  not  give  an  account  of  Farrukh  Siyar 's  reign  of  terror.  But  he  soon 
found  the  yoke  of  the  Sayad  brothers  burdensome  and  Hussain  Ali  Khan  was  sent 
to  fight  the  Mahrattas  in  the  Deccan  where  he  entered  into  a  convention  with  them, 
recognized  their  independent  sovereignty  and  made  other  concessions  to  them.  The 
Emperor  refusing  to  ratify  this  treaty,  Hussain  Ali  Khan  marched  on  Delhi  along 
with  a  force  of  10,000  Mahrattas  and  took  possession  of  the  city.  Farrukh  Siyar 
concealed  himself  in  the  recesses  of  the  seraglio,  but  was  eventually  seized  and  deprived 
of  his  sight.  He  was  then  brutally  murdered.  This  happened  in  1719,  so  that 
Farrukh  Siyar' s  reign  lasted  for  slightly  over  six  years.  The  Say  ads  placed  Rafi-ud- 
darjat  on  the  throne  but  he  died  in  three  months  and  was  followed  by  his  brother 
Rafi-ud-daulah  who  died,  in  turn,  in  three  months.  The  Sayads  then  placed  Roshan 
Akhtar  on  the"  throne  with  the  title  of  Abul-Fateh  Nasir-ud-din  Muhammad  Shah 
Badshah  Ghazi  in  1719.  He  soon  felt  the  burden  of  the  Sayad  yoke  and,  according 
to  S.  Muhammad  Latif,  had  S.  Hussain  Ali  Khan  murdered  by  an  assassin  named 
Mir  Haidar,  while  he  was  marching  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  subdue  Nizam-ul-mulk 
in  the  Deccan,  in  1720.  (Fraser  however  says  S.  Hussain  Ali  Khan  was  murdered  by 
Muhammad  Amin  Khan,  Haidar  Quli  Khan,  master  of  the  ordnance,  Khan  Dauran 
and  several  other  Umeras  who  fell  on  him  with  their  swords).  S.  Abdullah  hearing  of 
his  brother's  fate  marched  against  the  Emperor  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  but  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  He  died  in  1723  in  prison  and,  according  to  Kennedy, 
was  probably  poisoned.  Thus  ended  the  seven  years'  regime  of  the  Sayad  King- 
makers, during  which  .short  period,  they  placed  the  imperial  crown  on  the  heads  of 
four  successive  Emperors,  and  whose  death,  our  poet  says,  caused  delight  to  demons, 
angels  and  men  alike  :  "  Jinn  farishte  te  admi  kul-i-akhan  ami." 

In  Section  V  the  ballad  relates  the  cause  of  Nizam-ul-mulk 's  jealousy.  Accord- 
ing to  the  ballad,  Mansur  Ali  Nizam-ul-mulk  headed  the  Turani  faction,  while  Khan 
Dauran  and  his  brother  Muzaffar  headed  the  Persian  clique.  This  is  corroborated  by 
history. 

The  story  of  how  Khan  Dauran  gained  the  favour  of  the  Emperor  is  told  as 
follows  by  one  of  my  bards.  It  is  supported  by  some  passages  of  this  ballad 
which  I  have  not  found  it  possible  to  incorporate  in  the  compilation.  Khan  Dauran 
was  a  young  Persian  merchant  who  dealt  in  precious  stones.  He  was  putting  up 
with  his  brother  Muzaffar  who  was  employed  at  the  Delhi  Court.  His  house  over- 
looked a  passage  by  which  Malika  Zamani  used  to  go  out  for  recreation  and  he 
happened  to  get  a  glimpse  of  her  there  one  day.  He  was  so  fascinated  that  he  con- 
trived to  enter  the  seraglio  in  the  disguise  of  a  woman  and  attended  the  queen's  dar- 
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bar  where  his  beardless  face  aroused  no  suspicion.  But  the  shrewd  queen  spotted  him 
even  though  he  was  sitting  in  the  farthest  corner.  She  put  some  pointed  questions 
to  him  and  discovered  that  he  was  a  man.  He  should  ordinarily  have  been  put  to 
death  but  she  took  pity  on  him  and  adopted  the  only  other  alternative  of  caUiag  him 
her  son.  She  related  the  story  to  the  Emperor  who  thenceforward  treated  him  as  a 
son.  Having  thus  gained  the  favour  of  the  favourite  queen  and  the  Emperor,  he 
rose  in  power  (without  any  qualification  of  course)  and  ousted  Nizam-ul-mulk  who 
had  gained  influence  since  the  fall  of  the  Sayads.  On  Sayad  Abdullah's  death 
Muhammad  Shah  had  sent  for  Nizam-ul-mulk,  Governor  of  the  Deccan,  with  a  view  to 
place  him  in  charge  of  his  court,  but  on  his  arrival  Nizam-ul-mulk  found  Khan  Dauran 
obstructive  at  every  step.  He  accordingly  went  back  with  the  excuse  that  affairs  in 
the  Deccan  required  his  presence.  He  was  sent  for  a  second  time  but  he  was  again  out- 
witted by  Khan  Dauran.  The  events  related  in  this  section  of  the  ballad  refer  to  the 
time  when  Nizam-ul-mulk  returned  to  court  the  second  time.  Owing  to  long  residence 
in  the  Deccan  he  had  adopted  the  flowing  robes  of  the  Mahrattas  and  learnt  the 
Hindu  form  of  salutation.  He  advanced  in  these  long  robes,  tight  in  the  waist,  and 
bowed  low  to  the  Emperor  several  times  to  do  his  homage  after  the  Mahratta  fashion. 
Khan  Dauran  cut  a  joke  at  Nizam-ul-mulk' s  expense  and  likened  the  function  to  a 
dance  by  an  old  monkey  from  the  Deccan.  Nizam-ul-mulk  took  it  seriously  to  heart 
and  an  open  rupture  between  the  Persian  and  the  Turanian  parties  resulted .  The 
poet  accordingly  says,  "  Majakh  Nizamulmulk  nu  Khan  Doura  lae,  te  kibla  budha 
badar  dakkhani  muzre  ko  ae,  etc.,  etc."  This  account  is  verified  literally  by  Eraser 
who  says  (History  of  Nadir  Shah,  2nd  edition,  page  68):  "The  Umeras  not  only 
disregarded  him  but  took  all  opportunities  of  affronting  him,  especially  Khan  Dauran 
and  his  creatures  who,  when  he  came  to  pay  his  respects  at  court,  used  to  ridicule  him 
saying  to  each  other,  '  Observe  how  the  Deccan  monkey  dances.'  This  usage  having 
wrought  him  to  the  highest  pitch  of  resentment  he  was  resolved  to  revenge  himself  by 
distressing  the  Empire  and  destroying  Khan  Dauran  and  his  creatures."  After 
describing  how  Nizam-ul-mulk  tried  to  take  Kamar  Din  and  Sa'adat  Khan  into  his 
confidence  Eraser  continues: — "Having  entered  into  an  agreement  it  was  resolved  that 
Nadir  Shah  ruler  of  Persia  who  then  was  besieging  Kandahar  should  be  the  instrument 
to  distress  the  Emperor  and  remove  Khan  Dauran  from  amongst  them."  On  page  129 
of  the  same  book.  Eraser  again  says: — "  While  Nadir  Shah  was  busy  in  securing  and 
fortifying  Kandahar,  letters  came  from  Nizam-ul-mulk  and  Sa'adat  Khan  to  march 
towards  Hindustan.  In  answer  to  these  letters  he  raised  several  objections,  but  they 
soon  satisfied  him  how  unnecessary  his  fears  were.  Being  encouraged  by  these  repre- 
sentations he  set  out  on  the  expedition."  These  points  are  brought  out  clearly  in  the 
following  sections  of  the  ballad.  The  poet's  remarks  about  the  nobles  of  the  two 
factions  assuming  independent  charge  of  their  provinces  are  corroborated  by  history. 
Malcolm  in  his  History  of  Persia  doubts  the  story  about  Nizam-ul-mulk  inviting 
Nadir  Shah  to  invade  India.  But  our  poet  has  the  support  of  other  eminent  historians 
besides  Eraser.  Hanway  who  had  the  advantage  of  being  at  Nadir  Shah's  court  and 
so  had  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing  the  facts  relating  to  that  king,  alludes,  in 
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his  book  on  the  Revolutions  in  Persia,  in  more  places  than  one,  to  the  complicity 
of  Nizam-ul-mulk  in  the  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah.  S.  Muhammad  Latif  the  well-known 
Panjab  historian,  who  had,  on  the  other  hand,  great  facilities  for  knowing  the  facts 
from  the  Delhi  point  of  view,  writes  as  follows,  referring  to  the  time  when  Nadir  Shah 
was  at  Kandahar:  "About  the  same  time  letters  were  received  by  the  Shah  from 
Nizdm-ul-mulk  and  Saddat  Khan  the  disaffected  Omerahs  of  the  Moghal  Court  invit- 
ing him  to  march  to  India ,  extirpate  the  family  of  Tymur  and  assume  the  reins  of 
Government  himself."  ' 

The  .weight  of  authority  would  appear  to  be  in  favour  of  the  allegation  and  any 
' doubt  on  the  matter  is  removed  by  the  independent  authority  of  the  ballad.  The 
whole  poem  is  full  of  references  to  the  infidelity  of  Nizam-ul-mulk.  Indeed  it  begins 
and  ends  with  it.  In  the  very  first  section  the  poet  alludes  to  the  trickery  of  ministers 
at  the  courts  of  kings.  He  then  gives  the  cause  of  Nizam-ul  mulk's  jealousy  and 
mentions  how  the  Turanians  wrote  a  letter  to  Nadir  Shah.  Then  in  the  mythical 
discourses  of  Kal  and  Narad  which  I  will  deal  with  presently,  the  fact  is  repeatedly 
brought  out  and,  in  the  subsequent  sections  the  correspondence  between  Nizam-til- 
mulk  and  Nadir  Shah  is  described  in  great  detail.  Our  author  seems  to  have  no 
doubt  whatsoever  on  the  question  and  may  be  taken  as  setting  the  controversy  at 
rest.  This  was  of  course  only  one  of  the  contributory  causes.  The  principal  causes 
which  led  to  the  invasion  were  the  rapid  decline  and  disintegration  of  the  Mughal 
power,  the  inability  of  the  Emperor  to  exercise  an  effective  control  over  the  outlying 
provinces  of  Ghazni  and  Kabul,  and  the  ambition  of  Nadir  Shah,  whose  star  was  in 
the  ascendant,  to  enrich  his  country  at  India's  expense. 

Sections  VI  to  XII  are  taken  up  by  discourses  of  Kal  and  Narad,  two  mythical 
personages.  I  will  mention  briefly  what  character  the  poet  has  assigned  to  Kal  and 
Narad.  Kal  gives  her  parentage  in  verse  130  saying  she  is  "Dhi  Khakaldi,  Honi  di  jai," 
daughter  of  Khakal  born  of  Honi.  Kala  in  Sanskrit  means  time  and  also  death.  In 
Hindu  mythology  Kal  is  one  of  the  names  of  the  God  of  death.  Khakal  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Kakal  and  signifies  the  great  God  of  death.  Honi  is-  the  Goddess  of  bad  luck 
and  represents  the  inevitable.  Kal  therefore,  according  to  the  genealogy  put  by  the 
poet  in  her  own  mouth,  is  a  combination  of  the  angels  of  death  and  retribution. 

Narada,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  sage  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  epics.  He  is 
supposed  to  be  the  mind  of  Vishnu  and,  like  the  mind  which  is  restless  and  is  con- 
stantly putting  the  indriyas  into  prohibited  tracks,  he  is  always  found  busy  in 
misleading  people  without  actually  telling  a  lie.  He  is  said  to  have  caused  ill-feeling 
between  Indra  and  Sri  Krishna  over  the  kalpa  vriksha.  It  was  he  who  persuaded 
Vishnu  on  the  one  hand  to  become  incarnate  for  the  purpose  of  ending  the 
atrocities  of  Kansa,  and  on  the  other  warned  Kansa  that  one  of  the  offspring  of  his 
sister  would  be  the  cause  of  his  overthrow  and  death.  There  are  numerous  other 
instances  of  this  sort.  Indeed  a  man  who  is  known  to  be  in  the  habit  of  going  out 
of  his  way  to  spoil  other  people's  shows  is,  among  the  Hindus,  called  a  "Narad 
Muni ' '  to  this  day.     The  union  of  Narad  and  Kal  as  husband  and  wife  is  however 

I  History  of  the  Punjab,  p.  199. 
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of  the  author's  own  creation  and  does  not  occur  anywhere  in  the  Hindu  books, so 
far  as  I  am  aware.  The  parts  assigned  to  the  two,  in  the  ballad,  are  these: — Kal 
appears  before  Muhammad  Shah,  warns  him  of  the  infidelity  of  his  courtiers  and 
prophesies  what  is  going  to  happen,  but  gets  no  satisfaction  out  of  him.  She  and 
Narad  then  fall  out,  evidently  because  he  did  not  like  her  errand  of  creating  trouble. 
She  therefore  goes  and  appears  before  Nadir  Shah,  apprises  him  of  all  the  weaknesses 
of  the  Mughal  administration  in  India  and  coaxing  him  to  revenge — by  citing  the 
havoc  which  their  ancestor  Taimur  played  with  his  capital  Ispahan — succeeds  in  induc- 
ing him  to  invade  India.  Narad  then  appears  before  Muhammad  Shah  and  informs 
him  of  the  onslaught  of  Nadir  Shah. 

It  may  be  asked  why  fiction  finds  a  place  in  this  otherwise  historical  work.  So 
far  as  I  can  see  the  author  wanted  to  display  his  knowledge  of  detail  and  apparently 
needed  a  pretext  for  bringing  it  in.  I  have  considered  it  necessary  to  leave  the  ballad 
intact,  and  not  to  omit  these  dialogues,  as  they  contain  some  connecting  links  and  much 
valuable  information  both  as  regards  historical  events  and  in  respect  of  social  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  the  society  of  which  the  author  happened  to  be  a  member.  By 
way  of  instances  of  the  former,  I  might  quote  verse  120  which  obviously  refers  to  the 
passing  of  the  kingdom  of  Delhi  from  the  Ghoris  to  the  Slave  kings,  verses  136  to  139 
describing  the  edicts  of  Taimur,  verse  225  showing  the  importance  of  the  Durrani 
clan,  verse  226  pointing  to  the  concentration  of  troops  at  Kandahar,  and  verses  209 
to  219  in  which  Kal  incites  Nadir  Shah's  Wazir,  Baki  Khan,  against  the  house  of 
Taimur  in  India.  As  regards  the  latter  the  whole  poem  displays  a  curious  mixture 
of  Hindu  and  Muhammadan  ideas,  which  is  a  mark  of  the  transition  stage,  from  the 
Hindu  to  the  Muhammadan  culture,  in  the  Western  Panjab.  For  instance  in  the 
first  section,  the  poet  begins  by  praising  God,  the  Prophet  and  the  Quran;  but  in 
verse  44  of  Section  V  he  talks  of  the  death  of  Dahsar  (Rawan)  and  the  burning  of 
Lanka,  and  quotes  in  several  places  from  the  Ramayana.  Similarly  in  the  discourses 
of  Kal  and  Narad,  the  latter  mentions  the  bloodshed  at  the  invasion  of  Lanka  by 
Ram  and  Lakhshman,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  massacre  at  Ispahan  by  Taimur  on 
the  other.  He  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Kal  how  the  martyrs  are  true  Muslims,  how  the 
prophets  join  in  their  funeral  prayers,  how  the  houris  bring  their  after-death  gar- 
ments and  how  they  approach  the  Rasul  in  paradise ;  while  Narad  likens  Kal  to 
Supnakha  in  going  to  Nadir  Shah  to  have  her  nose  cut.  The  dialogue  between 
Kal  and  Narad  is  interesting  as  depicting  with  infinite  detail  the  village  family 
life.  Kal  is  represented  as  a  wife  discontented  with  her  husband  who  is.  unable 
to  earn  en(5ugh  to  satisfy  her  tastes,  in  this  case  her  insatiable  desire  for  the  life 
blood  of  warriors  fighting  in  the  battlefield ;  while  Narad  is  depicted  as  a  husband 
who  cannot  stand  the  extravagance  of  a  spendthrift  wife  with  a  spoilt  taste. 

In  verses  136-139  Narad  describes  the  edicts  of  Taimur  thus  : —  • 

"  Otthe  kya  takat  he  mihria,  nakk  nattha  pawan 
Otthe  marda  Kabze  Kathde,  sir  KuUah  hadavan 
Ghorea  de  miih  nahria  na,  sakhat  pawan 
Oh  hun  tai  hukm  Temur  de,  barja  leawan." 
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These  then  are  the  four  edicts  referred  to  in  vSection  III,  viz.  (i)  that  the  women 
shall  not  wear  the  nose-ring  (which  in  India  is  a  sign  of  wedlock),  (2)  that  the  men 
shall  have  wooden  hilts  to  their  swords.  (3)  that  thej'  shall  wear  caps  and  no  turbans, 
and  (4)  that  they  shall  ride  their  horses  bare-back. 

I  have  searched  high  and  low  in  Persian  histories  for  a  mention  of  these  edicts 
of  Taimur,  but  have  not  come  across  them.  That  the  Kazalbashes  or  the  typical 
Persian  soldiers  wore  red  caps  is  well  known,  and  the  very  small  Persian  turban  may  be 
a  remnant  of  the  prohibition  to  wear  turbans.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  prohibition  to  ride 
in  state  and  to  wear  a  turban  was,  with  the  trans-frontier  people,  a  sign  of  contempt 
which  they  chose  to  impose  on  tribes  t)r  classes  subjugated  by  them,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  Biluch  conquerors  of  the  South  Western  Pan  jab  did  not  allow 
the  Kirars  either  to  wear  turbans  or  to  ride  horses.  Indeed,  till  the  other  day,  the 
Hindu  shopkeeper  or  Kirar  of  the  Muzaffargarh,  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  and  Multan  dis- 
tricts wore  a  cap  as  his  head-dress  and  always  rode  a  donkey  and  never  a  horse. 
The  wooden  hilt  would  be  a  military  safeguard.  But  if  future  historical  research 
should  show  that  the  edicts  mentioned  in  the  ballad  were  actually  imposed  by  Taimur 
on  the  Persians,  it  would  be  significant,  with  reference  to  the  first  edict,  that,  till  as 
late  as  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Hindu  custom  of  wearing  the  nose-ring  as  a  sign  of 
wedlock  existed  among  the  Persians,  a  fact  which  might  be  of  considerable  historical 
importance. 

Section  XII  relating  to  the  appearance  of  Narad  before  Muhammad  Shah  should 
really  have  come  a  little  later,  but  I  have  placed  it  here  so  that  the  whole  mythical 
portion  should  appear  together. 

In  his  address  to  Kal,  Wazir  Baki  Khan  said  that  the  Durranis  were  an  import- 
ant tribe.  In  Section  XIII,  the  ballad  narrates  how  the  Durranis  on  hearing  of  Nadir 
Shah's  expedition  felt  anxious  of  the  risks  they  would  have  to  run  and  how  they 
approached  Nadir  Shah,  offering  to  clear  the  way  to  Delhi,  if  he  would  pay  up  the 
arrears  of  their  salaries,  doable  the  rates  for  future  and  permit  them  to  plunder  and 
capture  slaves  in  India.  It  appears  that  the  army  was  paid  half  yearly  and  that  the 
pay  often  remained  in  arrears  for  several  half  years.  The  association  of  the  Dur- 
ranis with  the  expedition  is  corroborated  by  history. 

Section  XIV  gives  a  brief  description  of  Nadir  Shah's  pomp  and  power  and  his 
determination  to  conquer  Delhi.  Having  previously  ordered  a  concentration  of 
troops  at  Kandahar,  Nadir  Shah  now  set  out  from  Ispahan.  Section  XV  describes 
this  and  gives  a  list  of  the  tribes  which  accompanied  him.  They  were  Nasranis, 
Mazufis,  Jews,  Bedouins,  Georgians,  Kharjis,  Marwanis,  Kazalbashes,  Uzb'eg  Mughals 
with  flat  noses  and  huge  heads,  who  practised  polyandry.  The  list  is  quite  correct. 
Other  historians  also  mention  these  tribes  as  forming  part  of  Nadir  Shah's  army. 

In  Section  XVI  the  author  gives  the  contents  of  the  letter  written  by  Nizam-ul- 
mulk  to  Nadir  Shah,  inviting  him  to  invade  India,  with  prospects  of  immense  booty. 
The  purport  of  this  letter  and  what  occurs  in  the  next  section  is  borne  out  almost 
literally  by  the  account  given  by  Fraser  on  pages  129  to  132  of  his  History  of  Nadir 
Shah  and  is  supported  by  Muhammad  Latif. 
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Section  XVII  contains  a  discourse  between  Nadir  Shah  and  Wazir  Baki  Khan  as 
to  the  possibility  of  fraud.  The  Wazir  warns  him  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  under- 
take a  journey  of  950  kos,  all  through  foreign  territory,  without  previously  obtain- 
ing reliable  information  through  an  ambassador, 

Section  XVIII  deals  with  the  despatch  of  an  ambassador  and  the  letter  sent 
through  him.  This  ambassador  according  to  the  author  was  Shahbaz  Khan.  The 
historians  mention  the  following  ambassadors:  — 

(i)  Ali  Mardan  Khan  sent  from  the  capital  of  Persia  to  secure  the  assistance  of 
the  Emperor  of  Delhi  in  driving  out  the  refugees,  who  returned  with  cordial  assurances 
of  help. 

(2)  Muhammad  Ali  Khan  who  was  sent  when  no  action  appeared  to  have  been 
taken  and  who  was  killed  in  the  way ;  and 

(3)  Muhammad  Khan  who  was  sent  when  the  refugees,  after  the  sack  of  Kanda- 
har, flocked  to  Ghazni  and  Kabul  under  the  shelter  of  the  Emperor  of  Delhi. 

Muhammad  Khan  spent  a  whole  year  at  Delhi  without  being  able  to  get  an 
answer. 

No  historian  mentions  the  name  of  a  fourth  ambassador,  but  I  find  in  the  Tarikb- 
i-Nadiri  written  by  Nadir  Shah's  Mir  Munshi ,  Mirza  Mehdi ,  that  when  Muhammad  Khan 
wrote,  after  a  year's  detention  at  Delhi,  complaining  that  he  could  not  get  a  reply, 
Nadir  Shah  got  exasperated  and  sent  an  ultimatum  through  another  messenger.  This 
fourth  messenger  probably  was  Shahbaz  Khan,  the  king's  own  nephew,  as  the  errand 
of  this  ambassador,  particularly  that  of  supplying  reliable  information,  was  of 
the  utmost  importance.  The  message  is  interesting.  Nadir  Shah  sends  a  rosary,  a 
sword,  a  dagger,  and  an  embroidered  cap  set  with  jewels.  In  Section  XIX,  besides 
delivering  to  Muhammad  Shah  the  letter  which  announces  Nadir  Shah's  intention  to 
invade  India  from  Kandahar  via  Kabul,  the  ambassador  explains  the  meaning  of 
the  gifts  brought  by  him.  Muhammad  Shah  is  asked  either  to  take  up  the  sword 
which  becomes  a  king  or  to  put  the  rosary  around  his  neck,  wear  the  cap  and  clear  out 
as  a  fakir.  Muhammad  Shah,  as  would  be  expected,  took  great  offence  at  this  imperti- 
nence and  threatened  to  sack  Kandahar,  Mashhad  and  Herat  and  plunder  Ispahan,  as 
was  done  by  his  ancestor  Taimur.  These  details  may  be  the  poet's  own  creation,  but 
the  ideas  are  familiar  to  those  who  have  read  Persian  historical  poems. 

Section  XX  deals  with  the  ambassador's  private  negotiations  with  Nizam-ul-mulk 
and  Section  XXI  contains  the  ambassador's  encouraging  report  to  Nadir  Shah,  describ- 
ing the  state  of  affairs  at  the  court  and  the  features  of  the  country  which  he  would 
have  to  traverse.  In  Section  XXII  a  short  account  of  the  march  from  Kandahar  to 
Attock  is  given.  Ghazni  and  Kabul  were  plundered  and  the  contingents  at  Peshawar 
and  Jalalabad  were  massacred.  Nasir  Khan  and  his  followers  are  said  to  have  sur- 
rendered and  Nasir  Khan  is  stated  to  have  been  taken  into  service  by  Nadir  Shah. 
This  is  all  corroborated  by  history.  Nasir  Khan  was  subadar  at  KabiU  and  fled 
before  the  arrival  of  Nadir  Shah.  He  put  up  a  fight  at  the  Khaiber  Pass,  but  was  over- 
powered as  Sarwar  Khan  Barakzai  showed  Nadir  Shah  the  way  by  which  Taimur  had 
crossed  the  hills  and  enabled  him  to  take  Nasir  Khan  in  the  rear.     He  consequently 
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surrendered  and  went  over  to  the  invader's  side.  He  then  became  one  of  Nadir  Shah' s 
generals.  Our  poet  therefore  says  of  Nasir  Khan  and  his  followers:  "  Firke  hoene 
peshva  chagatte  da  nimak  vajake" — "They  turned  round  and  became  leaders,  throw- 
ing to  the  winds  the  salt  of  the  Chughatta."  The  ballad  mentions  Kaka  Khan  Kakshal 
as  having  put  up  a  plucky  fight  and  having  sacrificed  himself.  This  is  a  detail  which 
is  not  noticed  in  any  of  the  histories  I  have  consulted,  unless  Kaka  Khan  is  another 
name  for  Sherdil  Khan  (Sherzih  Khan  as  Fraser  calls  him),  governor  of  Kabul,  who 
with  his  two  sons  closed  the  gates  of  Kabul,  offered  a  stubborn  resistance  and  met 
with  a  cruel  fate  by  treachery. 

Section  XXIII  mentions  the  state  of  confusion  in  India  on  the  arrival  of  Nadir 
Shah  at  Attock,  and  Section  XXIV  describes  the  march  from  Attock  to  Jhelum  and 
the  rout  of  the  Khattars,  the  Ghebas  and  the  Gakkhars.  In  the  march  from  Jhelum 
to  Gujrat  which  is  described  in  Section  XXV,  the  author  praises  the  bravery  of  the 
Gondal  Rajputs  headed  by  Dillo  and  Saido,  who  drove  the  army  beyond  their  boun- 
dary. The  Gondals  are  a  strong  tribe  who  reside  in  a  tract  of  country  extending 
from  the  Shahpur  to  the  Gujrat  district.  They  were  evidently  some  distance  out  of 
Nadir  Shah's  way  and  must  have  had  an  engagement  with  his  right  flank. 

Section  XXVI  deals  with  the  march  of  the  advance  guard  from  Gujrat,  past 
Wazirabad,  and  the  uncommonly  stubborn  fight  of  the  contingent  under  Mirza 
Kalandar  Beg,  who  was  the  Governor  of  I^ahore's  assistant  in  the  Trans-Ravi  tract. 
But  after  the  day's  fight  the  Mirza  found  himself  unequal  to  the  task  of  maintaining 
his  grotmd  and  sent  a  message  to  the  Nawab  of  Lahore  for  assistance.  This  is  related 
in  Section  XXVII.  The  infidelity  of  Mansur  AH  Nizam-ul-mulk  is  again  referred  to 
here.  The  resistance  of  M.  Kalandar  Beg  (mentioned  by  Muhammad  Latif  as  Kalan- 
dar Khan)  is  borne  out  by  history.  He  evidently  succeeded  in  shattering  the  van  of 
the  army  so  that  a  fresh  advance  had  to  be  made  from  Gujrat  under  Mirza  Nur  Beg, 
a  Marwani  chief,  as  stated  in  Section  XXVIII.  They  plundered  Eminabad  and  the 
scouts  reached  Talwandi  north-west  of  Shahdera,  while  the  main  guard  encamped  at 
Shahdera.  The  sack  of  Eminabad  is  mentioned  by  Fraser  and  Muhammad  Latif 
although  according  to  them  the  place  was  reduced  by  Amir  Khan,  one  of  Nasir  Khan's 
dependents.  Section  XXIX  shows  that  Khoja  Yakub,  one  of  the  Nawab  of  Lahore's 
generals,  marched  out  of  Lahore  with  looo  horse  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Ravi. 
Muhammad  Latif  however  says  that  the  Nawab  himself  marched  out  lo  kos  at  the 
head  of  10,000  horse  but  that  he  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  Yakub  was  evidently  the 
general  who  offered  some  resistance  at  the  Ravi  ferry  (Section  XXIX).  Meanwhile 
Nawab  Zakaria  Khan  mentioned  by  our  poet  as  Khan  Bahadur,  which  was  one  of 
his  titles,  sent  word  to  Batala  saying  how  Kalandar  Beg  and  Yakub  Khan  had  fought. 
The  Batala  contingent  arrived  headed  by  Aziz  Khan.  There  was  a  furious  engagement 
on  the  Ravi  in  which  the  invading  army  was  put  to  confusion  (Section  XXXI).  The 
presence  of  Nadir  Shah  himself  at  the  ferry  was  needed  to  enable  his  army  to  cross 
the  river.  Muhammad  Latif  refers  to  the  battle  of  Lahore  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  plucky  fight  of  Yakub  Khan  and  of  the  Batala  contingent. 

Section  XXXII  relates  to  the  preparation  of  the  Nawab  to  oppose  Nadir  Shah, 
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the  Nawab's  cowardice  and  his  surrender.  The  author's  comments  on  his  action  are 
contained  in  verses  532-536. 

"Khusre  baddhi  pagri  ki  mard  sadae."  "How  can  a  eunuch  who  has  tied  a 
turban  be  called  a  man." 

History  tells  us  that  the  Nawab  saved  the  city  of  Lahore  from  the  horrors  of 
massacre  and  spoliation  by  offering  twenty  lakhs  of  rupees.  He  was  confirmed  by 
Nadir  Shah  as  Governor  of  Lahore. 

In  Section  XXXIII  Malika  Zamani  tries  to  cheer  up  the  nobles  in  order  to  pre- 
pare them  for  battle.  She  warns  the  Turanians  not  to  play  false.  Muhammad  Shah 
similarly  urges  them  but,  as  the  poet  says: — "  Amin  rahe  kalawe  meono  chir  nikle- 
kachha."  "  The  Amirs  failed  to  come  within  his  embrace  and  slipped  through  his 
armpits."  He  again  says,  "The  Turanians  pledged  their  word  and  inspired  confi- 
dence; by  telling  lies  and  by  misrepresentations  they  induced  the  king  to  lead  out 
his  army.  They  spread  the  net  of  tjickery,  faithlessness  and  fraud.  They  felt  no 
shame."  Historians  have  wondered  why  the  departure  of  the  Emperor  was  delayed 
a  considerable  time  by  Khan  Dauran  after  the  order  to  march  had  been  given.  The 
above  may  explain  the  hesitation  of  Khan  Dauran,  who  was  the  only  real  well-wisher 
of  the  king,  to  march  out  until  he  had  secured  himself  against  treachery. 

Section  XXXIV  contains  a  description  of  the  advance  of  Muhammad  Shah  to 
Karnal  with  the  usual  oriental  display.  Here  again  Khan  Dauran  is  represented  as 
explaining  to  the  soldiers  the  serious  plot  which  had  culminated  in  the  invasion  of 
Nadir  Shah. 

Section  XXXV  describes  the  contingent  of  Rajputana  Chiefs.  The  author's 
knowledge  of  Rajputana  seems  to  be  scanty  as  he  mentions  only  Umethi,  Marwar 
and  Bundi  as  leading  the  army.  But  he  has  not  failed  to  notice  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  Rajputana  retinues,  viz.  the  prancing  of  horses  which  is  prominent  to 
this  day  in  all  ceremonial  processions.  He  also  alludes  to  the  Rajputana  soldiers 
being  addicted  to  the  use  of  opium.  "Oh  papa  fima  takde  kefi  jhutalavan."  "  The 
riders  who  ate  half  a  pound  of  opium  each,  everyday,  galloped  their  horses."  It  is 
well  known  that  opium  is  not  only  eaten  freely  in  Rajputana  but  is  offered  by  way 
of  hospitality  to  every  visitor  in  the  same  way  as  a  pan  or  a  cigarette  is  offered 
elsewhere,  and  if  a  typical  Rajput  happens  to  go  round  to  pay  a  call  at  half  a  dozen 
places,  he  has  swallowed  half  a  dozen  4-grain  pills  by  the  time  he  comes  home. 

Nizam-ul-miiik  appears  to  have  written  another  letter  to  Nadir  Shah  when  the 
two  opposing  armies  were  encamped  facing  each  other.  (See  Section  XXXVI.)  He 
gave  him  the  disposition  of  the  Indian  forces  and  advised  him  to  attack  Khan  Dau- 
ran's  rear.  It  is  significant  that,  according  to  Fraser  (page  156),  the  attack  com- 
menced between  Nadir  Shah's  camp  and  Khan  Dauran's  rear.  The  author  gives  no 
details  of  the  march  from  Lahore  to  Karnal,  which  is  natural,  as  the  tract  was  outside 
the  ordinary  beat  of  a  bard  of  the  Shahpur  bar  or  of  a  Haral  poet  of  that  locality. 

Section  XXXVII  deals  with  a  small  but  interesting  incident.  The  author  re- 
lates the  onslaught  of  Sanyasis  headed  by  Bhopat  Nath  on  the  army  of  Nadir  Shah, 
who  had- called  them  names.     The  term  sanyasi  is  used  in  vulgar  parlance  for  all 
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Hindu  ascetics  of  whatsoever  order,  but  the  name  Bhopat  Nath  shows  that  the  monks 
in  question  were  Kanpata  Jogis.  Moreover  the  author  refers  to  them  as  meat-eaters 
and  it  is  only  Kanpata  Jogis  who  eat  meat.  Infuriated  at  the  slight,  Bhopat  Nath  is 
said  to  have  collected  his  following,  all  celibates  who  had  no  one  to  mourn  their  loss, 
and  fallen  on  the  enemy  with  desperation.  They  retired  after  killing  5,084  Georgians 
(Gurzis),  which  is  obviously  an  exaggeration.  The  poet  mentions  this  incident 
as  the  first  battle  and  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  incident  took  place  at  or  about 
Kamal  immediately  before  the  encounter  of  the  two  armies.  Now,  there  is  an  impor- 
tant institution  of  Kanpata  Jogis  at  Bohar  in  the  Rohtak  district  not  far  from  Kar- 
nal.  In  para.  55  of  the  Gazetteer  of  the  Rohtak  district,  the  monastery  at  Bohar  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Mast  Nath  in  Sambat  1788,  but  on  page  64  of  the  same 
book  the  period  for  which  he  presided  at  the  institution  is  put  down  as  Sambat 
1864  to  1894  or  A.D.  1807  to  1837,  which  is  probably  correct.  The  present  line  of 
Mahants  therefore  started  after  Nadir  Shah's  invasion.  But  it  is  said  in  the  same 
Gazetteer  that  there  are  traces  of  a  much  older  foundation  on  the  site  which  tradition 
connects  with  the  time  of  Guru  Gorakh  Nath  himself.  Moreover,  the  Nath  Jogis  of 
Rohtak  are  said  to  have  given  trouble,  as  an  armed  body,  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
Aurangzeb.  I  therefore  venture  to  think  that  the  raid  described  in  the  ballad  was 
made  by  the  Kanpata  Jogis  of  Rohtak.  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  a  thorough 
enquiry  on  the  subject,  but  I  trust  that  efforts  to  investigate  the  point  may  bring  to 
light  other  facts  corroborative  of  the  ballad. 

This  section  also  shows  the  mixture  of  Hindu  and  Muhammadan  ideas  in  verse 
625,  where  the  author  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Bhopat  Nath,  a  Jogi,  "  Assa  bhi  fakar 
kadim  de  vag  shah  mira.' '  "We  are  also  hermits  of  old  like  Shah  Miran  (a  Muham- 
madan Saint)." 

Section  XXXVIII  deals  with  the  battle  of  Karnal.  After  giving  a  vivid  and 
impressive  description  of  the  general  conditions  on  the  battlefield  and  mentioning 
how  Khan  t)auran  rallied  his  forces,  the  author  enters  into  details  of  the  exploits  of 
individual  warriors.  He  begins  with  a  charge  by  Muzaffar,  working  great  execution, 
which  frightened  even  Kal  and  Narad  and  puzzled  the  angel  of  death.  He  killed 
Katal  Kuli,  a  general  commanding  50,000,  and  Shah  Tawacha,  commanding  7,000,  and 
was  killed  in  turn  by  Shah  GhazaU.  Akal  a  soldier  killed  two  officers.  Shah  Ghazali 
and  Aziz  Khan  Kandahari  Akal  was  killed  by  Badar  Beg  Marwani,  a  general  who  had, 
according  to  the  author,  led  the  second  advance  from  Gujrat.  Then  Mirza  Nur  Beg, 
a  Persian  Mughal  of  the  Indian  Army,  came  and  killed  Badar  Beg.  He  and  Afzal 
Kuli  fought  like  demons,  but  apparently  the  conflict  ended  in  a  draw. 

The  Kasur  contingent  which  formed  part  of  Khan  Dauran's  following,  fought  well 
and  turned  Nadir  Shah  back.  Nizam- ul-mulk  and  Kamar  Din  fretted  over  its  suc- 
cess. The  battle  was  resumed  and  Shahdad  Khan  (which  may  mean  Shahdad  Khan 
or  Sa'adat  Khan)  was  stopped  by  Karak  Beg  who  was  killedby  Mirza  Sayad  Gullu.  Khan 
Dauran  is  then  said  to  have  charged  at  Nadir  Shah  and  struck  him  seven  blows 
with  his  sword,  but  without  effect.  Nadir  Shah  fired  his  gun  of  foreign  make  and 
laid  Khan  Dauran  low. 
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This,  according  to  the  author,  ended  the  battle,  as  the  biggest  piece  on  the  chess- 
board had  been  taken.     Nizam-ul-mulk  and  Kamar  Din  rejoiced. 

The  characters  mentioned  in  this  section  are  not  mythical.  Fraser  says  (page 
156)  that  when  news  was  brought  that  Sa'adat  Khan's  attendants  had  been  attacked 
and  his  baggage  plundered  in  the  rear  of  Khan  Dauran's  camp,  he  left  the  Darbar 
and  went  to  his  people's  assistance.  Khan  Dauran  and  his  two  sons  and  the  rest 
of  his  troops  joined  in  the  fray;  so  did  Muzaffar  (brother  of  Khan  Dauran),  Sayad 
Hussain  Ali  Khan,  Khan  Zaman  Khan,  Mir  Gullu,  Shahdad  Khan,  Asleh  AH  Khan, 
and  others ;  in  all  twenty-two  Umerahs  and  General  officers,  each  with  a  body  of  his 
own  men.  Some  of  these  narnes  occur  in  the  author's  account  and  we  know  that 
Muzaffar  was  killed  in  this  battle,  Sa'adat  Khan  was  taken  prisoner  and  Khan  Dauran 
was  mortally  wounded.  Some  of  the  names  of  Nadir  Shah's  generals  are  also  found 
in  the  historical  books. 

The  single  combat  between  Khan  Dauran  and  Nadir  Shah  may  be  a  myth  in- 
vented by  the  poet  to  embellish  the  end  of  the  story.  But,  considering  that  Nadir 
vShah  was  personally  leading  the  attack,  the  incident  would  not  be  an  impossibility. 
As  to  the  intensity  of  the  fighting,  history  tells  us  that  17,000  soldiers  of  the  Delhi 
army  were  killed  on  the  field  while  Nadir  Shah  lost  only  400  killed  and  700  wounded. 
The  Delhi  army  also  lost  some  15,000  men  in  the  marauding  excursions  of  Nadir 
Shah's  army.  According  to  a  letter  from  Nadir  Shah  to  his  son  Riza  KuH  20,000 
Indians  were  killed  on  the  battlefield  and  more  taken  prisoners. 

Here  ends  the  story  related  in  the  ballad,  with  the  remark  that  the  whole  of 
India  shook  with  terror  of  Nadir  Shah,  which  is  only  too  true  as  he  has  been  called  by 
historians  ''the  terror  of  Asia,"  and  the  adjective  Nadir  Shahi  is  used  even  now  to 
signify  "  absolutely  autocratic."  It  is  curious  that  the  ballad  should  not  relate  the 
most  important  event  of  the  invasion,  viz.  the  sack  of  Delhi.  A  possible  explana- 
tion is  that  the  ballad  was  composed  during  the  interval  between  the  defeat  of 
Muhammad  vShah  at  Karnal  on  the  14th  of  February,  1739,  and  the  massacre  at  Delhi 
on  the  nth  of  March,  1739. 

But  an  account  of  Nadir  Shah's  invasion  would  be  incomplete  without  a  men- 
tion, howsoever  brief,  of  what  followed  on  the  battle  of  Karnal. 

No  more  fighting  took  place  after  the  defeat  of  the  13th  February,  1739.  Muham- 
mad Shah  surrendered  and  he  resigned  his  crown.  Nadir  Shah  promised  to  restore 
the  kingdom  to  him  on  payment  of  an  indemnity  of  25  crores  of  rupees.  Muhammad 
Shah  remained  like  a  prisoner  in  Nadir  Shah's  camp  and  marched  with  him  to 
Delhi  where  Nadir  Shah  was  practically  the  Emperor.  The  Khutbah  was  read  in  his 
name  on  the  'Id,  and  he  treated  the  population  with  kindness  and  moderation.  •  All 
went  well  till  an  unfortunate  incident  compelled  Nadir  Shah,  in  the  words  of  Muham- 
mad Latif,  "to  taint  his  victory  with  those  horrid  deeds  of  bloodshed  and  spoliation 
which  have  associated  his  name  with  ideas  of  terror  and  dread."     (p.  204.) 

A  quarrel  arose  over  a  Persian  soldier  forcibly  seizing  some  pigeons  which  were 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  market.  A  mob  collected  and  killed  the  soldiers.  Some  one 
spread  the  rumour  that  Nadir  Shah  was  dead.     This  encouraged  the  mob  and  they 
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cut  up  every  soldier  they  could  find,  thus  killing  3,000  of  the  Kazalbashes  posted  in 
the  town.  This  happened  at  night.  Nadir  Shah  was  informed  but  refused  to  take 
action.  In  the  morning  he  rode  out.  He  sent  a  strong  party  to  suppress  the  mob 
which  was  getting  bolder.  He  repaired  to  the  mosque  of  Roshan-ud-daulah  where 
some  one  fired  a  shot  at  Nadir  Shah  from  the  neighbouring  terrace.  The  shot  missed 
Nadir  Shah  but  killed  one  of  the  officers  in  immediate  attendance.  This  infuriated 
the  Shah  and  made  him  give  way  to  his  passion.  He  ordered  a  general  massacre  and 
in  an  instant  his  soldiers  began  to  kill  and  plunder,  I  will  not  go  into  details  but 
will  only  mention  that  some  150,000  persons  were  killed.  The  massacre  did  not  stop 
till  Muhammad  Shah  went  and  begged  Nadir  Shah  to  spare  his  people.  The  request 
was  granted,  and  the  order  to  cease  the  bloodshed  was  promptly  obeyed.  Nadir  Shah 
collected  as  much  of  the  plunder  as  he  could. 

He  spent  58  days  at  Delhi  and  returned  after  having  recovered  the  promised  in- 
demnity. Before  his  departure,  he  placed  the  crown  on  Muhammad  Shah's  head  and 
gave  him  some  advice  which,  according  to  Fraser  (page  207),  included  the  following 
remarks:  "  You  are  more  particularly  to  beware  of  Nizam-ul-mulk  whom,  by  his 
conduct,  I  find  to  be  full  of  cunning  and  self-interested  and  more  ambitious  than 
becomes  a  subject."  This  remark  would  appear  to  prove  beyond  doubt  the  compli- 
city of  Nizam-ul-mulk  in  Nadir  Shah's  invasion  which  the  ballad  brings  out  so  clearly 
and  forcibly. 

Fraser  estimates  the  loss  which  the  Emperor  and  the  people  sustained  within  and 
outside  Delhi  between  the  battle  of  Karnal  and  Nadir  Shah's  departure  from  Delhi 
(exclusive  of  loss  of  buildings)  at  one  arab  or  a  hundred  crores  of  rupees.  This  booty 
included  the  famous  Koh-i-Nur  diamond  and  the  Peacock  throne.  Nadir  Shah  was 
so  encumbered  with  this  treasure  and  with  what  he  had  collected  at  Lahore  and  other 
places,  that  when,  on  his  way  back,  he  was  harassed,  near  Peshawar,  by  some  of  the 
frontier  tribes',  Afghans  and  Indians,  owing  to  unavoidable  delay  in  crossing  the  In- 
dus, he  readily  conciliated  them  by  a  payment  of  ten  lakhs  of  rupees.  Towards  the  end 
of  his  career.  Nadir  Shah's  brain  got  affected.  He  became  an  absolute  autocrat  and 
used  to  have  people  put  to  death  or  to  have  their  eyes  pulled  out  on  the  slightest  excuse. 
In  a  fit  of  rage  he  had  the  eyes  of  his  son  Raza  Kuli  torn  out.  His  people  got  ttred 
of  him  and  his  nephew  Ali  Kuli  Khan^  who  aspired  to  the  throne,  designed  to  put  an 
end  to  his  life.  Nadir  Shah  was  encamped  near  Mashhad.  Seventy  of  his  body- 
guard, who  had  conspired  with  Ali  Kuli  Khan,  arranged  to  assassinate  him,  but  only 
thirteen  went  on  the  errand  and,  forcing  their  way  into  his  tent,  put  him  to  death.  Thus 
fell,  according  to  Latif,'  "Nadir  Shah,  the  terror  of  Asia,  the  pride  and  deliverer 
of  his  country,  the  restorer  of  their  freedom  and  the  conqueror  of  India  who,  from 
an  humble  position  in  life,  raised  himself  to  a  dignity  which  few  monarchs  have 
attained,  by  birth."  It  is  sad  that  a  person  so  great  should  have  met  with  so 
ignominious  an  end. 


History  of  the  Punjab,  p.  210. 


Ballad  on  Nadir  Shah's  Invasion. 


I.     Praise  of  God,  and  State  of  Affairs  in  the  i2Th  Century  Hijri. 


1.  'Sahi     sachch     khudawad 

badshah,  sachche  kamm 
tere  Subahana. 

2.  Sar    par    ua    hosia,    jehri 

likhie  vichch  Qurana. 

3.  Sadi  Nabi  di  barhawt,  vadde 

fikr  pae  khandanS. 

4.  Zulm   zimi  te  vartea,  kQr 

makar  bahana. 

5.  Bhaji  da  gjjefarebdi, vichch 

phiri  jahana. 

6.  Musahab  techorkachahria, 

la  bahin  diwana. 

7.  Ral  sifle  karan  majalasa,^ 

adl  insaf  gea  Sultana. 

8.  Charh   ghore  droran  ajari, 

jaleb  turan  asil  jawana. 

9.  Chhatta      pa  van      arakia, 

kharke  an  khale  medana. 

10.  Marda  th!  gea  zabta,  ghalab 

pea  zanana. 

11.  Amira  nazra  baddhia/  kar 

(leone)  jama  khazana. 

12.  Charh   nokur   kohde    bad- 

shah, ult  pea  zamana. 

13.  Par     rabba     rakkh     nigah 

vichch,  pak  parwardigar 
Rahmana. 


Right  and  true  art  thou,  O  Lord  God,  true  are  thy 
works  O  Subahan. 

That  alone  will  come  upon  a  man's  head,  which  is 
written  in  the  Quran. 

In  the  I2th  Century  of  the  Prophet,  great  anxieties 
befell  the  (respectable)  families. 

Oppression  prevailed  on  earth,  falsehood,  deceit  and 
stratagem. 

The   chaos  of  deceit  and  cheating  spread  over   the 
world. 

Servants  and  thieves  held  courts,  sitting  in  the  audi- 
ence halls. 

Black-guards  held  councils,  the  justice  of  the  kings 

disappeared. 
Shepherds  raced  horses,  the  noble  youths  walked  on 

foot. 
Bags  were  loaded  on  Arab  horses,  donkeys  appeared 

at  the  race-course. 
Men  lost  their  prestige,  women  got  the  upper  hand. 

The  nobles  usurped  the  rulers'    dues,   and  collected 

treasure. 
Slaves   rose   and   killed   the  king,  the  times  took   a 

subversive  turn. 
But  O  God,  keep  an  eye  on  (me),  O  pure  Preserver, 

the  Merciful! 


I  For  system  of  transliteration  .see  page  66. 

'  Another  version  is  Vizdria,  which  would  mean  "  Black-guards  acted  as  ministers.' 

8  AnotEer  version  is  Nazra  Pherid  =  "  became  disaffected." 
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14.  AwwalDilliTurS,'  kar  apni 

pai. 

15.  Pher  lei  ChuhanS,  ag  kbush 

kar  lai. 

16.  Pher    lei     si    GoriS,     koi 

muddat  vasai. 

17.  Pher    lei    Pathana    anke, 

ghar  chothe  ai. 

t8.  Pher  lei  (Babar  keS)  Cha- 
gatteS,  ghatt  sar  kutai. 

19.  Dilli    haesiarie,    rat   dhari 

lawai. 

20.  Ta  mas  khae  rajj  puttara, 

jiQ  bakar  kasai. 

21.  Tfl  lakkh  lahaiS  n§  khuhnia , 

mehr  mill  na  ai. 

22.  Tenfl  niviS  jimiS  Saria,  jag 

phiri  duhai. 

23.  Ikk  mare  ik  sir  dhare,  nit 

husan  sawai. 

24.  Dilli   t5    shahzadea,    kheh 

hudi  ai. 


II.     History  of  Delhi. 

Delhi  was  originally  founded  by  the   Tii-rs  as   their 

own. 
Then  the  Chohans  took  it,  and  enjoyed  it  to  their 

benefit. 
It  was  then  taken  by  the  Ghoris  and  kept  for  some 

time. 
The  Pathans  then  came  and  took  it,  and  it  thus  came 

to  the  fourth  house. 

It  was  then  taken  by  the  Chughattas  of  Baber's  house, 
who  thoroughly  subjugated  it. 

O  hard-hearted  (cruel)  Delhi,  thou  paintest  the  parting 
of  thy  hair  with  blood. 

Thou  eatest  the  flesh  of  thy  sons  to  thy  heart's  con- 
tent, like  a  butcher  who  slaughters  goats. 

Thou  hast  had  innumerable    hosts  slaughtered  (but) 
never  felt  any  compunction. 

To  thee  bowed  all  lands.     Thy  fame  reached  far  and 
wide. 

Thou  killest  one  and  exaltest  another   in    thy   ever- 
flourishing  beauty. 

Over  Delhi  the  princes  have  always  fallen  out  (with 
each  other). 


25.  Te  charhe  Chughatta  bad- 

shah,  Temur ,  j  u ,  dhana . 

26.  Te  ghora  sadhe  satt  lakh, 

sane  Mughal  Pathana. 

27.  Jitni  jiml  pahar  di,  na  riha 

adan§. 

28.  KotS    nfl    awan   thararat, 

chhadd  gae  tikanS. 

29.  VajSipahaiuttiya.karman 
-     da  bhanS. 


III.    Tatmur's  Story. 

The  Chughatta  king  Taimur  marched  (at  the  head  of 

an  army  countless)  as  grains  of  rice. 
Consisting  of  7^  lakhs  of  horses,  including  the  Mughals 

and  the  Pathans. 
Throughout    the    hilly    regions,    there   remained    no 

obstacle. 
The   forts   trembled   and   the   occupants    abandoned 

their  positions. 
He   went   and  plundered  Sipahan    (Ispahan)  to   his 

heart's  content. 


'  Ttirs,  also  known  is  Tuars  or  Tomars,  were  Rajputs. 
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30.  Eakka^  kutthe  lakh  admi, 

leh  peia  ghana. 

31.  Kar    siria    de    dam-dame, 

charh  khae  khana. 

32.  Ina  char  manake,  ghar  aya 

jarwana. 


He  caught  and  slaughtered  lakhs  of  men,  as  if  throw- 
ing oil-seeds  into  an  oil-press. 

Seated  on  the  battlement  of  fallen  heads,  he  had  his 
meal. 

Having  dictated  four  terms,  the  hero  (king)  returned 
home. 


IV. 

33.  Agge      nazar      vadhai      si 

seiyada,  le  mulak  Inami. 

34.  Onha  kuttha  si  Faluk  Sher 

nu,  kar  zulm  tamami. 

35.  O  apna  kita  le  moe,   mar 

lae  hisani. 

36.  Jinn  farishte  te  admi,  kul-i- 

akhan  ami. 


The  Sayyad  King-Makers. 

Formerly  the  Sayyads  had  assumed  power  after  having 
received  a  large  territory  in  reward. 

They  assassinated  Farrukh  Siyar  with  great  cruelty. 

They  were  punished  by  their  own  sins,  and  were  killed 
without  difficulty.. 

The  genii,  angels  and  men  all  said  Amen! 


V.    Cause  of  Nizam-ui,-mui,k's  Jealousy. 


37.  Majakb    Nizamalmulk    nu 

Khan  Dora  lae. 

38.  Kibla !  budha  badar  dakkh- 

nl,  muzre  ko  ae. 

39.  O  sara  kachehri  badashah, 

kar  tok  hasae. 

40.  Nizamal  sunea  kanni  apni, 

dukh  dil  vichch  lae. 

41.  Unnhfl  tir  keleje  varamda, 

diho  rat  handae. 

42.  Bha  laggi  si  dauno,  angear 

khidae. 

43.  Kar  mansuba  sarda,  udmad 

uthae. 

44.  Ghar  de  bhet  nal  dah  sar 

marea,  sar  L,eka  jae. 

45.  Erania  te  Turaina  mansiibe 

halle. 


Khan  Dauran  sought  to  ridicule  Nizam-ul-mulk  (by 
addressing  the  king  thus) : — 

My  I^ord !  the  old  monkey  of  Deccan  has  come  to  do  ^ 
his  homage. 

His  pointed  remark  made  the  king  laugh  in  court. 

Nizam-ul-mulk  heard  this  with  his  own  ears  and  took 
it  to  heart. 

The  arrow  pierced  him  through  the  heart,  and  con- 
sumed him  day  and  night. 

The  strings  of  the  charpoy  having  caught  fire,  live 
coals  were  scattered  all  over. 

Having  hatched  a  deep  plot,  he  created  confusion. 

The  treachery  of  one  of  his  house  led  to  the  fall  of 
the  ten-headed  (Rawana)  and  the  burning  of  Lanka 
(Ceylon). 

The  Iranis^  (Persians)  and  Turanis^  (Turanians)  began 
to  conspire  (against  each  other). 


'  This  is  a  pun.     Mujra  also  means  dancing.     This  is  a  fling  at  the  flowing  garments  of  Deccan,  which  Nizam-ul-miUk 
■   wore  when  he  appeared  before  the  king  on  return  from  Deccan,  and  the  South  Indian  etiquette  of  doing  homage  to  the 
Royalty.  2  Khan  Dauran  was  a  Persian.  s  Nizam-ul-mulk  was  a  Turanian. 
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46.  AmbirS  apo  apne  cha  sube  The  Amirs  (nobility)  usurped   their   respective   Pro- 

malle.  vinces. 

47.  Kar  mat  bahayone badshah  They  checkmated  the  king,  and  made' him  and  his 

nfljhatthhukmnachalle.  orders  powerless. 

48.  Khalk  nimaniluttiye.hakk  The  helpless  subjects  were  ruined,  as  they  received  no 

pave  na  palle.  justice. 

49.  Par  hukm  raza  Khuda  di,  But  how  can  any  one  do  otherwise  than  submit  to 


koi  kikur  na  jhalle. 


God's  will. 


VI. 

50.  Na  kiti   nimk    lialali,   zuf 

Turania. 

51.  OnhS    ghar    Chagatte    de 

bali,  atish  anke. 

52.  UnhS    rukka   likh   j  a  wall, 

bhejea  Nazar  Shah. 

53.  Medan  Dilli  da  khali,  boda 

badshah. 

54.  Edhi   kai  na  challe  chali, 

rasam  Chagatte$. 

55.  Edhi    reiyat    na    sukhali, 

kuke  rat  din. 

5b.  Tu    charhke    de    vikhali, 
takht  mubarako. 

57.  Par  ghinn  khazaneo  mail, 

jinni  chahne. 

58.  Bura    kita    TuraniS,    mur 

dujji  varl. 

59.  UnhS  dastar  mubarak,  apni 

cha  ap  utari. 

60.  Adab  guvaya  nokara,  kar 

be  itbari. 

61.  Darhi  kise  na  vechia,  hatth 

de  bapari. 

62.  UnhS  sadd  ke  Sda  Nazar- 

shah,  de  rishwat  bhari. 

63.  Us  kali  dhoU  pakar  ke,  hikk 

agge  mari. 


Infidelity  op  Turani  Wazirs. 

The  Turanis  did  not  act  loyally :  fie  on  them. 

They  struck  fire  in  the  house  of  the  Chughatta. 

They  wrote  an  urgent  letter  and  sent  (it)  to  Nadir 
Shah. 

(Saying)  ' '  The  coast  of  Delhi  is  clear,  and  the  king  a 
nonentity. 

None  of  his  ways  is  that  of  the  Chughattas. 

His  subjects  have  no  peace  and  complain  day  and 
night. 

Ride  thou  from  thy  blessed  throne  and  show  thy 
face. 

Then  take  away  from  the  treasury  as  much  wealth  as 
thou  likest. 

Evil  did  the  Turanis  again  a  second  time. 

They  took  off  their  respected  turban  themselves. 

The  servants  threw  their  respect  to  the  winds  by 
betraying  the  confidence  reposed  in  them. 

No  one  has  ever  sold  his  beard,  handing  it  over  to  a 
trader. 

They  invited  Nadir  Shah  having  oiSered  (him)  a  heavy 
bribe. 

The  latter  impressed  (without  distinction)  all  black 
and  white  and  embraced  them  (as  members  of  his 
army). 
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64.  Kehr      haranju     khahdea^ 

larde  vich  bar!. 

65.  Chukk    leia    sab    siddatS, 

chhutkawa  kari. 


Like  the  horned  deer  throwing  up  earth  with  their 
horns  when  they  fight  in  the  Bar  (Jungle). 

He  took  up  all  the  old  grudges  and  started  with  a  ven- 
geance (lit.  who  should  prevent  the  catastrophe). 


VII.    Kal's  Appearance  before  Muhammad  Shah. 


66.  Ban  Dilli  Muhammad  Shah 

agge,  Kal  arza  kardi. 

67.  Kibla  me  bhi  bajh  khuda 

de,  hor  kise  na  dardi. 

68.  Na  menu  rijh  ulad  di,  na 

vasso  ghardi. 

69.  Na  menu  talab  sTgardi,  na 

talab  zardi. 

70.  Na  menu   dhupp  na  chha 

he,  na  garmi  sardi. 

71.  Jehra  sabh    to    okra,    me 

khawad  kardi. 

72.  Me    raha    s^gari    rat    din, 

maheli  nar  di. 

73.  Me  siria  de  har  hadavadi, 

ratt  maga  bhardi. 

74.  Me  mas  khawa  rajj  puttara, 

san  goshat  charbi. 

75.  Jitne  tere  omra,  vichch  ikk 

na  dardi. 

76.  Sar    par  jora    marie,    jug 

phutte  nardi. 

77.  Tu  chhadd  d  e  man  j  ahand  a , 

rakh  talab  safardi. 

78.  Sar  par  ikk  din  aosi,  oh  rat 

kabar  di. 

79.  Tere  pichche  badshah,  me 

hor  nahi  vardi. 

80 .  Par  tuddhe  pichhe  badshah , 

pe  janie  gardi. 


Assuming  the  form  of  Delhi,  Kal'  appeared  before 
Muhammad  Shah  and  submitted  as  follows  : — 

Your  worship,  I  too  fear  none  but  God. 


I  have  no  ambition  of  progeny  nor  of  household  life. 

I  am  not  fond  of  decoration  nor  crave  for  gold. 

I  am  not  affected  by  sun  or  shade  nor  by  heat  or  cold. 

Whoever  is  the  most  powerful,  him  I  wed  as  my  hus- 
band. 

I  remain  adorned  day  and  night  as  the  queen  of  the 
brave. 

I  wear  necklaces  of  skulls,  and  decorate  the  parting  of 
my  hair  with  blood. 

I  eat  the  flesh  of  my  sons — muscles,  fat  and  all. 

Of  all  your  noblemen  not  one  is  your  well-wisher. 

The  *  united  piece  (in  chausar)  is  bound  to  strike  (take) 
the  single  piece  as  soon  as  a  combination  has  broken 
up.  '        ' 

Give  thou  up  the  pride  of  the  world  and  prepare  for 
travel. 

That  one  day  will  befall  you— that  night  in  the  grave. 

After  thee,  O  King,  I  will  not  marry  another. 
But  after  thee,  O  King!  will  arise  confusion. 


'  Kal  is-the  personification  of  goddess  of  death. 


'  The  allusion  here  is  to  the  game  of  Chausar. 
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VIII. 

8i.  Kal  te  Narad  ap  vichch,  ho 
khale  ajore. 

82.  Beh    larde    amhosamhane, 

sattan  tarphore. 

83.  Kal   mage   kujh   khan  nfl, 

Narad  muh  more. 

84.  -Narad  de  na  sakkekhattia, 

Kal  khadha  lore. 

85.  Khano   pino    te  pehnano, 

mard  buddhi  nu  hore. 

86.  Sar  par  jhugga  ujjare,  din 

wasse  thore. 

87.  Kade  na  hflde  ujjale,  jehre 

matt!  bore. 

88.  Kal  lore  kujh  gudea,  Narad 

hadrore. 

89.  Menu  bahot  jananiS,  tent! 

mard  na  thore. 

90.  Par  tere  mere  jutt  nfl,  vidh 

mata  tore. 

91.  Kal   ahdi    ve    Narada,  tu 

kehri  chai. 

92.  Te  tere  mere  jutt  vichch, 

kyu  pei  judai. 

93.  Tfl  daru  de  vichch  l5rne, 

kujh  agg  chhapai. 

94.  Me  bhi  tere  raj  vichch,  kujh 

khushi  nahi  pai. 

95.  Na  me  khadha  rajj  ke,  na 

kise  khilai. 

96.  N5  charh  suttia  palhag  te, 

ghatt  lef  tulai. 

97.  Moll  mehdi  sir  dhari,  nakk 

natth  na  pai. 

98.  Menu  kyuna  gurhti  zehardi, 

taddo  ditti  dai. 


Discussion  of  Kal  and  Narad. 

Kal  and  Narad  fall  out  with  each  other. 

They  sit  opposite  each  other  quarrelling  (and)  utter- 
ing calumnies. 

Kal  wants  something  to  eat,  Narad  turns  his  face  (has 
nothing  to  give). 

Narad  has  no  earnings  to  bring  home,  Kal  seeks  food. 

The  husband  reprimands  the  wife  for  (extravagance 
in)  eating,  drinking  and  dress. 

(Because)  a  home  is  ruined  (thus)  and  can  last  only 
a  short  time. 

Such  (clothes)  can  never  be  washed  clean  as  have  been 
steeped  in  pots  full  of  colour. 

Kal  wants  to  knit  something,  Narad  undoes  it. 

I  can  get  many  a  wife  (says  he)  and  for  thee  there  is 
no  lack  of  husbands. 

But  may  the  Goddess  of  fate  break  our  union. 

Kal  says,  O  Narad  !  what  are  you  up  to  ? 

And  why  has  discord  marred  our  union  ? 

Thou  wishest  to  conceal  fire  in  gunpowder. 

I  too  have,  in  thy  reign,  enjoyed  no  happiness. 

Neither  have  I  (ever)  eaten  my  fill,  nor  has  any  one 
fed  me. 

Nor  have  I  enjoyed  sleep  on  a  coacii  provided  with  a 
mattress  and  quilt. 

I  have  not  worn  the  mauli  (red  thread)  (coloured  my 
hands  and  feet  with)  mehndi  (myrtle) ,  decorated  the 
parting  of  my  hair  or  adorned  myself  with  a  nose  ring. 

Why  did  not  the  midwife  administer  poison  to  me  in 
my  first  potion  ? 
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99.   Hef  kita  si  lagia,  kiti  kur- 
mai. 
100.  Te  pap  kita  si  onha  Brah- 
mana,  jinha  ved  adai. 

loi.  Meria   kanhu  lava  dittiya, 
kyu  gadh  chittarai. 

102.  Tuddh   makhattQ    khasam 

nal,  me  nijj  parnahi. 

103.  Bap  te  dade  di  lajj  nu,  me 

bahot  laghai. 

104.  Par  bhalke  peke  ja  gi,  nal 

leke  nai. 

105.  Narad  akhe  Kal  nu,  tube 

vichch  akkal  na  ratti. 

106.  Kade  agancharkha  dah  ke, 

tube  tad  na  katti. 

Na  tu  bbar  ateria,  ateran 
te  atti. 

Menfl  kade  na  dittia  sifl  ke 
cbadar  cbopatti. 

109.  Me  cboke  betbna  jivea,  tfl 
sabej  na  pakki. 

no.  Tfl      gbar      gbar      pbirnie 
gebkdi,  joban  di  matti. 

Teria   galla   pare  mabaini, 
dare  te  sattbi. 

Tenu   chaksa  babot  jaban 
da,  lekha  bar  hatti. 

Metbo    nahl   bbari   di,    eb 
teri  cbatti. 

Jab  tur  ja  peke  apne,  gbatt 
keri  patti. 

Kal  abdi  ve  Narada,  tenfl 
ki  bbaliai. 

T16.  Te  gbaro  janani  torni,  kbu- 
bi  nahiu  kabi. 


107. 


108. 


III. 


112. 


113 


114. 


115- 


Fie  on  tbose  adberents  wbo  betrothed  nie. 

Sin    committed   tbose    Brabmans   wbo   installed    my 
nuptial  canopy. 

Wby  did  tbey  make  me  circumambulate  (tbe  sacred 
fire) ;  wby  did  tbey  knit  together  (our  garments)  ? 

In  vain  was  I  married  to  the  drone  of  a  husband  like 
you. 

I   have   maintained    tbe   honour   of   my    father    and 
•    grandfather  long  enough. 

But  tomorrow  I  will  go  to  my  parents'  home  taking 
with  me  the  (family)  barber. 

Narad  says  to  Kal,  You  have  not  the  least  sense. 

Sitting  with  (your)  spinning-wheel  in  the  courtyard, 
you  have  never  spun  a  single  thread. 

Nor  have  you  reeled  a  full  skein  on  tbe  reeling  frame. 

You  have  never  sewn  for  me  a  sheet  of  four  widths 
(broad  enough). 

I  have  never  eaten  my  food  sitting  in  the  Cbaukji'  (i.e. 
comfortably)  nor  have  you  ever  cooked  with  ease. 

You  wander  from  bouse  to  house  shouting  with  joy  in 
tbe  intoxication  of  youth. 

You  are  talked  of  at  meetings  and  crowds,    and    in 
rest-houses  and  village  assembly-rooms. 

You  are'  desperately  fond  of  dainties  and  have  an  ac- 
count at  every  shop. 
I  can  not  afford  to  pay  this  fine  for- you. 

■  Go,  walk  away  to  your  parents,  throwing   ashes  on 
your  bead. 
Kal  says,  O  Narad  !  what  good  will  it  mean  to  you  ? 

To  turn  one's  wife  out  of  the  house  is  not  commend- 
able. 


I  Chauka  is  a  place  in  the  kitchen  which  is  kept  clean  with  a  wash  of  clay  and  cowdung  and  where  the  Hindus  used 
to  eat  their -meals.     It  is  called  Chauka  (four-cornered),  because  it  is  usually  rectangular  in  shape. 


a« 
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117.  Ik  has  has  kar5  kushSmadft , 

dujja  karS  laral. 

118.  Es  kushamad  t6  KairavS, 

cha  jadd  kuhai. 
119    Te  Ram  ne  es  kushamadS, 
Leka  lutai. 

120.  EskushamadtoGoriS,  Dilli 

marvai. 

121.  Me  tur  ja  kise  vilayatS,  terl 

satai. 

122.  Agge  Nadar  Shah   de,   ja 

deS  duhai. 

123.  Otho  lashkar  charhan  eran 

thi,  kar  lammi  dhai. 

124.  Ake      Hidostan      vichch, 

karan  juddh  larai. 

125.  Ran  kahane  honge,vekkhe 

lukai. 

126.  Ikk    dujja    na    sambhale, 

bete  nfl  mai. 

127.  Kade  gah  gSh  ral  behnge, 

bhenS  te  bhal. 

128.  Bhar  len  erani  Dillio,  tope 

di  pai. 

129.  MebhibadleleSgi,bharduu 

sawai. 

130.  Me    tahiS  dhi   Khakal   di, 

Honi  di  jai. 

131.  Narad  5hda  orak  hosange 

oh  kamm,  jehre  rabb  nQ 
bhavan. 

132.  Te  mihria  de  akhe   mard 

laggan,  mur  pachchota- 
van. 

133.  Tere  akhe  badshah,  EranS 

dhawan. 

134.  Tadd6  nadid  vehan  aput- 

thiS,  phal  bet  liavan. 

135-  Agge  jo  varti  us  mulk  nal, 
akal  samjhavan. 


On  the  one  hand  you  humour  and  flatter  (me)  on  the 

other  you  quarrel. 
It  was  on  account  of  such  vanity  that  the  Kauravas 

had  their  tribe  destroyed. 
And  Rama  owing  to  such  vanity  had  Lanka  (Ceylon) 

plundered. 
Through  such  vanity  the  Ghoris  lost  Delhi. 

I  will  go  to  some  foreign  country  persecuted  by  you. 

To  Nadir  vShah  will  I  go  and  submit  my  complaint. 

From  Persia  troops  shall,  by  forced  marches,  invade 

India  where  they  shall  fight  battles. 

This  will  become  an  epic  story,  people  will  see. 

No  one  shall  be  able  to  look  after  another,  not  even 

mother  (her)  son. 
Seldom  shall  sisters  and  brothers  sit  together. 

The  Persians  will  take  from  Delhi  a  pai  (16  seers)  for 

a  topa  (4  seers). 
I  will  also,  have  my  revenge  by  demanding  double  or 

ij  times  (the  grain  advanced). 
Then  only  shall  I  be  the  daughter  of  Khankal  born  of 

Honi. 
Narad  says.  After  all  those  events  alone  will  happen, 

which  please  God. 

But  if  men  follow  the  advice  of  women,  they  must 
repent  afterwards. 

If  on  your  advice  the  king  hastens  from  Persia. 

Then  the  rivers  will  flow  up-hill  and  willows  will  bear 

fruit. 
What  happened  to  that  country  in  former  times  the 

wise  can  explain. 
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136.  Otthe  kya  takat  he  mihria, 

nakk  nattha  pawan. 

137.  Otthe  mardS  kabze  kathde, 

sir  kullah  handavan. 

138.  Ghorea  de  muh  nahria,  na 

sakhat  pawan. 

139.  Oh  hun  tai  hukm  Temur  de, 

barja  leawan. 

140.  Jiu     Lachhman    da    chhil 

karan  nu ,  bhen  ghalli  si 
Rawan. 

141.  Par   tQh    bhi    challie    Sflp 

Nakh,  vag  nakk  vadha- 


There   the  women  dare  not  wear  nose-rings  in  their 
noses. 

There  the  swords  of  men  have   wooden  hilts  (and) 
they  wear  caps  on  their  heads. 

The  horses  have  bridles  in  their  mouths  but  carry  no 
saddles. 

The  people  obey  the  edicts  of  Taimur  to  this  day. 
As  Rawan  sent  his  sister  to  impose  upon  I,achhman. 


Thou  art  also  going  like  Sup  Naka  to  have  thy  nose 
cut. 


wan. 

IX.     Appearance  of  Kal  before  Nadir  Shah 

142.  Ghussa  khake '   dakkhanB, 

kal  rani  jagl. 

143.  Agge   Nadar  Shah   de,   ai 

faryadi. 

144.  Tfl  sun  kibla  alami,  faryad 

asadi. 

145.  Mera    khasam    makhattu, 

te  ahlaki,  bhagi  sharabi. 


In  anger,  from  the  south  woke  up  queen  Kal. 
(And)  before  Nadir  Shah  appeared  suppliant. 


146.  Afimi    te    jawaria,    jalam 

apradhi. 

147.  Mere  damm  lae  san  mapeS, 

lei  vaddhi  lagi. 

148.  Mera  sak  cha  kitone  os  nal, 

jinnhQ  gami  na  shadi. 

149.  Oh  de  nahlsakkeakhattia, 

bhukkh  ghar  beh  jhagl. 

150.  Jis  dihare  Lachhman  jodhe 

Ram  Chad,  charh  Leka 
sadhi. 

151.  Othe   Haluman   agvan    si, 

deh  luba  dagi. 

152.  Lakkh   mare   danu   te  de- 

vate,  hari  par  vadhi. 


(She  said)  hear  thou  O  Lord  of  two  worlds  my  com- 
plaint. 

My  husband  (is)  a  drone,  lazy,  addicted  to  bhang  and 
a  drunkard. 

Opium-eater  and  gambler,  tyrant  and  sinner. 


My  parents  sold   me  for  money    and  the   retainer 

accepted  a  bribe. 
They  married  me  to  one  who  cares  neither  for  sorrow 

nor  pleasure. 
He  could  bring  me  no  earnings  and  I  have  had  to 

starve  at  home. 

The  day  when   Lachhman — the  warrior — and  Ram 
Chandra  invaded  and  reduced  Lanka. 

There  Hanuman  was  the  forerunner  who  set  fire  (to 

Lanka)  with  the  torch  of  his  body. 
Lakhs  of  Rakshasas  and  Devatas  were  killed,  like  the 

harvesting  of  spring  crops. 


1  Another  version  is  Suttihoi. 
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153.  Othe  baliS  lakh  jhialiS,  agg 

bele  lagl. 

154.  Jiv§  rat  diwali  Hidu5,  bal 

dhari  chiragi. 

155.  Othe  nale  vagge  san  ratt 

de,  mijjh  be  hisabi. 

156.  Bhar  khappai  pite  joganS, 

boh  hoi  s5  raji. 

157.  Tis  dihare  mehn  bhi  ch6ke 

beth  ke,  rasoi  si  khahdi. 

158.  Par  ajj    a1    §   kibla  alml, 

kar  as  tusadi. 


Lakhs  of  funeral  piles  were  burnt  there,  the  whole 

forest  was  set  ablaze. 
As  the  Hindus  light  up  lamps  on  the  Diwali  night. 

Streams  of  blood  flowed  there  and  no  end  of  fat  (was 

cast  about). 
The  Jogans  drank  skulls  full    (of  blood)  and  I  sat 

satiated. 

That  day  I  too  had  my  meal  sitting  comfortably  in 
the  Chauka. 

And  to-day,  O  lyord  of  the  two  worlds,  I  have  come 
with  my  hopes  in  thee. 


X.    Nadir  Shah's  Address  to  Wazir. 

159.  Badshah  akhe  wazir  ni3,  ik        The  king  says  to  his  wazir,  There  is  a  strange  woman. 

azab  janani. 

160.  Oh  ave  sade  sahmane,  har        She  appears  before  me  every  day  without  fail. 

roz  mud  ami. 

161.  Odha  sir  khullha  dad  daraz,        She  wears  loose  hair,  has  long  teeth  and  a  black  fore- 

te  siah  pishanj.  head. 

162.  Oh   admiS   di  ratt  mijjh,        Man's  blood  and  fat  she  asks  for  her  feast. 

mage  mizmam. 

163.  Nahi  usde  k5llikkhea,  koi        She  has  no  written  letter  or  other  token  (of  identity) 

with  her. 

(But)  the  whole  account  of  India  she  relates  verbally. 


khat  nisham. 

164.  Oh  kuU  hakikat   Hid    di, 

dass  de  zabanl. 

165.  Ahdi  ajj  na  k5I   Hidostan 

vichch,  he  tera  sani. 

166.  Othe    dovg    dhir§    aj5ri5, 

Erani  Turani. 

167.  Tenfl  rati  dine  udikde,  sabh 

Nasir  khanl' 


She  says  in  India  to-day  thou  hast  no  equal. 


There  the  two  parties  have  fallen  out  (viz.  the)  Persians 
and  Turanians. 

All  nobles  and  chiefs  are  waiting  for  thee  day  and 
night. 

168.  UnhadiS   shahri   rahia    nh        Their  cheques  are  honoured  in  the  city  (and  they) 
hudiS,  hath  pawwe  kha- 
zanl. 


169.  SQbedarS      sSbhia,      sabh 
dirma  dam!. 


have  treasuries  in  their  hands. 
The  local  Governors  have  taken  possession  of  all  cash. 


'  Nobles. 
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170.  Otho  gae  hazar  be  tarf  ho, 

sipahi  namt. 

171.  Te    pehda    sade   padshah, 

firka  nadani. 

172.  Ya  rag  mahall  sahelia,  mal- 

ka  Zamani. 

173.  Osmulnapuchchhimulkdi, 

vassdi  verani. 

174.  Par   Rabb  DiUi   nu   badla 

chen  da,  ditti  gjiam  danl. 


Thousands  of  famous  warriors  have  been  dismissed 
there. 

And  our  king  has  worn  the  cloak  of  foolishness. 

He  is  always  in  the  palace  of  luxury  either  with 
female  attendants  or  with  queen  Zamani. 

He  has  never  inquired  after  the  welfare  or  distress  of 
the  country. 

But  God  has  given  to  Delhi  sorrow  in  place  of  peace. 


175.  Baki  Khan  wazir  ne,  sadde 

Katwal. 

176.  Ikk  es  tarah  di  istari,  tusi 

lyao  bhal. 

177.  Oh    bethi  kise   dukan  te, 

phar  lyae  nal 


XI.     Discourse  of  Baki  Khan  Wazir  and  Kal. 

Baki  Khan  Wazir  sent  for  the  Kotwals. 


There  is  a  woman  of  this  description  (go)  search  for 

her  and  bring  her, 
She  was  sitting  in  some  shop  (they)  captured  her  and 

brought  her  up. 
178.  Tu  nagi  na  miryad  he,  disse        (Baki  Khan  said  to  her)  You  are  naked  and  regardless 


of  manners  and  look  dreadful. 
You  are  hunger-stricken  of  some  country  and  ask  for 

too  much. 
Give  her  one  maund  of  flour  and  five  seers  of  pulse. 


bikaral. 

179.  To  bhukkhie  kise  mulkdi, 

bahot  pave  saval. 

180.  Enhu  ate  da  deo  ikk  man, 

nal  vatti  dal. 

181.  Dhania,  jira,  log,  mirch  nal         Coriander,  cummin,  cloves,  pepper,  salt  and  turmeric. 

lun  bisar. 

182.  Ser    divaos    dahl    da,    ja        Get  her  a  seer  of  curds  so  that  she  may  bathe  her  hair. 

dhove  val. 

183.  Bhar   divaos   lakkari,    agg        Get  her  a  bundle  of  fuel,  so  that  she  may  make  fire. 

bethe  bal. 

184.  Apni  hatthi  raso  kar,  ghat        After  cooking  your  food  with  your  own  hands,  have 

your  meal  off  a  plate. 

Having  taken  your  food,  pray  for  us  and  go  back  to 

your  home. 
And  give  her  a  suit  of  three  clothes  as  a  parting  gift, 

so  that  she  may  have  no  care. 
Kal  said,  Sugar,  puddings  and  dainties  are  eaten  by 

Bairagis. 
But  blood  and  fat  of  men  is  my  diet. 


jevl  thai. 

185.  Roti  khahdua  de,  ja  vatan 

sambhal. 

186.  Te  treor  deos  vidaegi,  na 

pave  kheal. 

187.  (Kal    akhe)    khad  khir   te 

dhraria,  beh  khan  biragi. 

188.  Te  admia  di  ratt  mijjh  eh 

khurish  asadi. 
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189.  Men  ran  vichch  marS  sur- 

m?,  adi  muniadi. 

190.  Jinh3    nQ    pagg   dahri  di 

sharm  he,  lajj  mat  pita 
dl. 

191.  Oh  mehram  din  islam  de, 

hen  pak  nimazi 

192.  Jinha  nfl  ditta  gusal  farish- 

teS,  path  shart  sababi. 

193.  Sir  d5de  rabb  de  waste,  ap 

thide  gazi. 

194.  UnhSde  hflran   lyaiS  kap- 

pare,  poshak  gulabi. 

195.  Chadar  tehmat  te  kuUah, 

pehan  surat  fukra  di. 


197. 


198. 


199. 


200. 


196.  OnhSdiS  kiti5  safS  pegbam- 
barS,  bhajj  rale  janazi. 

OnhS    ja    ke    pai  bahisht 
vichch,  shahadat  shadi. 

Oh  ja  hazOr  rasQl  de,  hoe 
meraji. 

Wajir  Shda  Kal  ranie,  teri 

bari  awastha. 
Teri  akkh!  ng  lahu  chhat- 

tiS,  te  zaban  karakbta. 
201.  Tenfl  urke  turdi  nfl  vekh 

ke,  knlialam  hassda. 
Te  sflrat  teri  vekh  ke,  kul 

balak  nhassda. 
Tfl  mall  akhare  vekhane, 

teri  barwastha. 

204.  Mulk    asada    avadan,   sab 

joki  vassda. 

205.  Ethe  hor  arjani  he  sab  chij, 

ikk  mas  naht  sasta. 
2fj6.  Tfl  a!  €  rat  sarae  rehn,  ghatt 

bethi  e  phasta. 
207.  Par  tur  jah  mulk  tfl  apnS, 

phar  fajari  rasta. 


202 


203. 


From  time  immemorial  I  am  in  the  habit  of  killing 

brave  warriors  on  the  battle-field. 
Those  who  respect  their  turban  and  beard  (i.e.  who 

have  a  sense  of  honour),  and  care  for  the  honour  of 

their  parents. 
They  are  well  acquainted  with  the  religion  of  Islam 

and  are  pious  sayers  of  Nimaz  (prayers). 

Those  whom  the  angels  gave  the  final  bath  with  the 
incantation  leading  to  heaven. 

They  give  their  lives  in  the  name  of  God  and  them- 
selves become  martyrs. 

The  houris  (heavenly  damsels)  bring  pink  garments 
for  their  shroud. 

They  wear  a  sheet  as  the  upper  garment,  another 
round  the  waist  as  the  lower  garment  and  a  cap, 
like  the  Fakirs. 

The  Prophets  perform  their  funeral  ceremony  and 
hasten  to  join  their  funeral  processions. 

They  go  to  heaven  and  enjoy  (there)  the  pleasure  of 
martyrdom. 

They  go  into  the  presence  of  the  Prophet  and  become 
dwellers  of  the  heaven. 

The  Wazir  says,  O  Queen  Kal  long  life  to  thee. 

Thy  eyes  are  sprinkled  with  blood  (are  blood-shot), 
and  thy  tongue  is  harsh. 

When  people  see  thee  fly  they  all  laugh. 

And  seeing  thy  figure  all  children  flee. 

Thou  wishest  to  see  wrestlers  in  the  arena ;  this  is  thy 

verdict. 
(But)  our  country  is  prosperous,  all  live  happily. 

Here  everything  else  can  be  had,  only  flesh  is  not 
cheap. 

You  have  come  to  pass  a  night  in  the  inn  and  have 
created  a  muddle. 

You  had  better  go  back  to  your  country,  and  start  on 
your  way  early  in  the. morning. 


208.  Kal  Shdi  wajir  nu,  le  vida 

asadi. 

209.  Me   gall   sunania   kalh    di, 

kujh  naht  duradi. 

210.  Jado  gea  Temur  viran  kar, 

vilayat  tuhadi. 

211.  Te  oh  baki  na  chhadd  gea, 

kujh  bo  abadi. 

212.  Dhuadi  mal   walayat   lutt 

ke,  le  gae  Pajabi. 

213.  he  gae  siro  utar  ke,  dastar 

dhuadi. 

214.  Ap  gea  Jahanabad  no,  ho 

Makke  da  Haji. 

215.  Dhuade   khadhe   uttha    te 

hathia,  chun  meve  bagi. 

216.  Kanhu  leiyo  je  hatth  kar, 

bigani  bhaji. 

217.  Je    mul  nah!  saje  devanl. 

tad  pai  kharabi. 

218.  Hu9  dun  deiye  ghar  jake, 

tad  hude  raji. 

219.  Par  kado  shamal  hoi  si  baj 

nfl,  azat  mugrabi. 

220.  Wajir  ahda  jah  akkhl  aggo 

diir  ho,  ranne  badkare. 

221.  Es   boli  teri   di   rapat   ja, 

pohti  sarkare. 

222.  Asa  karke  ghalle  ne  elehi, 

sab  Balakb  Bukhare. 

223.  Asaditte  ne  ghall  vilayati, 

likh  ke  halkare. 

224.  Foza   hon   akatthia,  awan 

sarkare. 

225.  Es  asade  mulk  vichch,  Du- 

rani  bhare. 

226.  Asi    sabbhe    deiye   hajari, 

dial  shehar  Kadhare. 

227.  Oh    sabbhe    akhan    niyat 

kher,  ral  moman  sare. 
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But  I  shall  relate  to  you  a  story  of  yesterday,  it  refers 

to  no  remote  period. 
When  Taimiir  went  after  devastating  your  country. 

He  left  behind  him  not  even  a  sign  of  habitation. 

The  wealth  of  your  country  was  plundered  and  taken 

away  by  the  Panjabis. 
They  took  away  your  turbans  from  off  your  heads. 

He  himself  went  to  Jahanabad  after  becoming  Haji  of 

Mecca. 
The  camels  and  elephants  ate  up  the  fruit  of  your 

gardens. 
Why  did  you  receive  the  ceremonial  gift  of  sweets 

from  others. 
If  you  never  intended  to  repay  it  ?     It  is  disgraceful. 

If  its  double  be  paid  now  at  their  home,  then  they . 

would  be  satisfied. 
But  how  can  the  habits  of  a  duck  equal  those  of  the 

hawk  ? 
Wazir  says.  Get  thee   gone  from  my  presence,  thou 

women  of  evil  deeds. 
The  report  of  this  taunt  of  thine  has  reached  the  king. 

Wft  have  sent  ambassadors  to  Balkh,  Bukhara  and  all 
other  places. 

We  have  sent  messengers  with  letters  to  various 
countries. 

(That)  the  troops  should  mobilize  and  present  them- 
selves to  the  king. 

In  this  country  of  ours  Durranis  are  important. 

A  review  of  all  of  us  shall  be  held  at  the  city  of 

Kandahar. 
They  shall  all  pledge  unity— the  believers  assembled. 


so 
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228.  As5    sar  par   Dilli  marn!, 

ghat  zor  talwSre. 

229.  As5  luttan§  sabh  jawahrie, 

or  shah  vanjare. 

230.  As5    urdfl   jhade    kittanS, 

or  rast  bazare. 

231.  SatarS      vichchS      biviyS, 

kaddh  deo  kanare. 

232.  Badla  OS  dastar  da  rab  ajj 

utare. 

233.  Par  mano  Makke  defi  hajiS, 

se  hajj  guzare. 


We  will   conquer  Delhi  throwing  the  weight  of  our 

swords  on  the  heads  (i.e.  by  the  force  of  arms). 
We  will  plunder  all  jewellers,  bankers  and  traders. 

We  will  pillage  armies,  banners,  highways  and  streets. 

Women  shall  be  seduced  from  the  seraglios. 

May  God  avenge  that  (dishonour  of  our)  turban  to- 
day. 

It  will  then  be  as  if  Hajis  of  Mecca  have  performed 
hundreds  of  pilgrimages. 


XII.     Narad's  Appearance  before  Muhammad  Shah. 

234.  Narad     Muhammad    Shah         Narad  appears  before  Muhammad  Shah  and  states. 

agge,  ja  kare  sawal. 

235.  Vekhl  kibla  alml  ajj  mera        See  O  lord  of  the  worlds  my  condition  to-day. 

hal. 

236.  Mere  sirte  gujrea  ikk  jawal.        On  my  head  has  befallen  ruin  like  the  doomsday. 


237.  Ikk  gharo  janani  tur  gai, 

dujja  bhukkh  kamal. 

238.  Jado  gea  Temur  vilayate, 

mS  tads  s5  nal. 

239.  Us  luttiyS   sabh  vilayatS, 

kitiS  pemal. 

240.  Kar  siriS  de  damdam§,  ratti 

de  khal. 

241.  Me   tado   si   vart    uparea, 

ghat  bhdjan  thai. 

242.  Par  tfl  pir  Chagatta  6  bad- 

shah,  ajj  rajj  khawal. 

243.  Badshah  akhe  Narad  nli, 

le  jaho  bazare. 

244.  Te    kar    deo    esdi    tabea, 

halvai  sare. 

245.  Katthikar  ke  umedni.bhar 

deo  tagUare. 


Firstly  my  wife  has  left  my  house,  secondly  I  am 
starving  frightfully. 

When  Taimur  went  to  foreign  countries  I  accompanied 
him. 

He  plundered  all  the  countries   (and)   trampled   (on 
them). 

Raising  battlements  of  slain  heads  and  making  streams 
of  blood  flow. 

I  then  broke  my  fast  by  eating  from  a  plate. 

And  thou,   O   holy   Chughatta  king,   give    me    now 
enough  to  eat. 

The  king  says,  Take  Narad  to  the  bazar. 
And  place  at  his  disposal  all  confectioners. 
Collect  umedni  '  and  fill  troughs  with  it. 


a  kind  of  sweets. 
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Sugar,  per  as, ^  jalebis^  and  shakatparas. 
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Laddus,^  mathhas,^  mohan-bhog ,^  cocoanuts  and  dates. 


246.  Khad      pere      jalebia,     or 

shakkarpare. 

247.  Laddti   matthe   te  mohan- 

bhog,  or  gari  chhuhare. 

248.  Narad  avenhake,beh  varat        So  that  Narad  may  return  from  his  bath  and  sit  down 

upare.  to  break  his  fast. 

249.  Par  roti  khah  dua  de,  boh        And  after  taking  his  meal  may  sit  in  the  temple  and 


thakarduare. 

250.  Narad  ahda  laddu  matthe 

te  mohanbhog,  eh  kamm 
nahi  mere. 

251.  Me  dassna  sabh  hakikata,        T  will  explain  to  you  the  whole  affair  if  you  will  let 

je  saddo  nere. 

252.  Tetho  hoe  ne  firaun  musa- 

hab  tere. 

253.  Inha   gufia   likh   ke   arzia.         They  have  written  secret  epistles  and  sent  them  hun- 


pray  for  us. 

Narad  says,  Laddus,  mathhas  and  mohan-bhog  are  of  no 
use  to  me. 


me  approach  nearer. 
Your  ministers  have  turned  traitors. 


ghallia  sovere. 


dreds  of  times. 


254.  Inha  kasma  karke  charhe,         They  have  sworn  allegiance  and  induced  Nadir  Shah's 


Nadar  Shah  de  dere. 

255.  Os   sadd   lae  nS   mulk  to, 

aswar  chagere. 

256 .  OnhSde  ghore  sabh  vil  ayati , 

hen  pare  parere. 


armies  to  move. 
He  has  collected  from  the  country  selected  horsemen. 

All  their  horses  are    of  western   countries,   and   one 
excels  another. 
257.  Ikk,   dok,  nakad,  te  nave        One,  two,  three,  four  years  old  (i.e.  all  young)  colts  of 


paj ,  elak  vachhere. 


the  best  blood. 


258.  Oh   chilli   khaden   gha  di.         They  eat  a  pony-load  of  grass  each  and  ten  seers  of 


ratib  dah  sere. 


gram. 


259.  Oh  bharuthadenshutarda,        They  can  carry  a  camel's  load,  those  ships  of  the  land. 

khushki  de  here. 

260.  An  Ispahan  de  mulk  vichch.         They  have  arrived  in  the  country  of  Ispahan  and  have 


ghatt  be  the  ghere. 


encamped  there. 


261.  Jiu  rati  uttari  makkri,  udd  Tyike  the  locusts  settling  down  at  night  to  fly  up  in 

charhi  savere.  the  morning. 

262.  Diuhchannchhappenegard  The  sun  and  the  moon  have  been  concealed  by  dust, 

vichch,  pe  gae  hanere.  and  darkness  prevails. 

263.  Par   Nadar   Shahi   Balasar  And  Nadir  Shah  has  reached  Bala  Hisar  surrounded 

vichch,  lashkar  chofere  by  his  army. 


'  Different  kinds  of  sweets. 
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264.  Sun!     muhimm     Durania 

hoe  g^amnak. 

265.  Sabbhe    ral    ke  arz  karo, 

kibla  de  pas. 

266.  O.sabbhe  She  rdbro,  kar  ke 

itfak. 

267.  Sada  koi  naht  gea  ut  mulk, 

dada  nahi  bap. 

268.  Ajj  tfl  daiya  kitae  badshah, 

mumarakh  lakh. 

269.  Sade  gh5re  sabbh  vilayati, 

hen  chust  chalak. 

270.  PichchhHyS  sabbh  chhima- 

hiS,  kar  de  bepak. 

271.  Agge  talaba  kar  de  duniS, 

phar  kalam  dawat. 

272.  Loti  te  bad  Pa  jab  di,  sab 

kar  de  maf . 

273.  Khalkat    jagh    pahar    nfl, 

rahig  kidhre  vas. 

274.  Dilli    tar    badshah,   vekh 

rasta  saf . 


XIII.    The  Durranis. 

When  the  Durranis  heard  of  the  expedition,  they  were 

struck  with  sorrow  (fear). 
(And  resolved)  to  go  together  and  make  their  request 

to  the  lord. 
United  they  appeared  before  (the  king). 

None  of  us  has  gone  to  that  country,  neither  our 
grandfathers  nor  fathers. 

To-day  you  have  resolved  (to  go  there),  hail !  a  hun- 
dred thousand  times. 

Our  horses  are  all  of  foreign  breed  and  are  strong  and 
swift. 

Pray  clear  oflf  our  arrears  of  the  past  half  years. 

For  the  future  take  pen  and  ink  and  double  our  pay. 

Grant  us  forgiveness  for  plunder  and  captives  of  the 

Panjab. 
People  (of  the  Panjab)  will  then  go  to  the  hills  and 

few  places  will  be  left  inhabited. 

Up  to  Delhi,  O  King,  you  will  find  the  way  (coast) 
clear. 


XIV.    Preparation  of  Nadir  Shah. 


275.  Charh  takbt  te  betha  Najar 

Shah,  gajj  sikke  challe. 

276.  Onhu  niviS  sabbh  vilayatS 

kol  dh5g  na  jhalle. 

277.  Saddbahayosomra,  vichch 

bethe  galle 

278.  Yaro  tir  kaleje  varamda, 

diuh  rati  halle. 

279.  Me  Dilli  nu  mar3  bhen  bhe, 

vaddh  sir  dhat  galle. 

280.  Par  takht  leiye  te  kultare, 

nahi  takbte  bhalle. 


Nadir  Shah  ascended  the  throne.  His  coins  became 
current  with  eclat. 

All  countries  submitted  to  him,  none  could  bear  his 
anger. 

He  summoned  his  ministers  and  held  a  consultation. 

Friends  (said  he),  the   arrow  which  has  pierced  my 

heart  shakes  day  and  night. 
I  want  to  smite  Delhi  to  pieces  and  to  sever  heads 

from  trunks  in  heaps. 

If  we  secure  the  throne  (of  Delhi)  then  alone  can  the 
name  of  our  ancestors  be  revived,  otherwise  it  is 
better  to  lie  on  the  funeral  plank  (i.e.  to  die). 
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XV.     Nadir's  Departure  from  Ispahan  and  Arrival  at  Kandahar. 


281.  Charhe    Isfaha    thi    Nazar 

Shah,  bherighurrakke. 

282.  Te  chun  chun  kaddhe  pehla- 

wan,  bahadar  yakke. 

283.  Nasrani,    Mazufie,    Yahud 

uchakke. 

284.  Baddu,   Gurzi    te    Kharji, 

oh  mulhad  pakke. 

285.  Marwani   te   katalbaz,    oh 

mughal  ajbakke. 

286.  (Onhade)    nakk    phine    sir 

taware,       dhiddh       vag 
dhamakke. 

287.  Oh     ikka      nar     vasaode, 

dah  bhai  sakke. 

288.  KotS  na  aon  thararat,  nir' 

nadia  sukke. 

289.  Iran,   Turan,   te    Isfahan, 

dhar  tali  te  phakke. 

290.  Rati  dede  chokia,  dine  diJr 

palatte. 

291.  Dere    kol    Kadhar    de,    a 

fldham  latthe. 

292.  Tis dihare  dakkhan te  purab 

kambea,     kbabarl       tor 
Makke. 


Nadir  Shah  rode  from  Ispahan,  the  pipes  resounded. 

He  picked  out  warriors  brave  and  unmatched. 

Nasranis,  Mazufis  and  the  robber  Jews. 

Bedouins,  Georgians,  Kharjis,  those  utterly  degener- 
ate. 

Marwanis,  Qazilbashes  and  Uzbek  Mughals. 

With   flat  noses,  heads  like  pitchers  and  pot-bellies 
like  drums. 

Who  have  a  single  wife  between  ten  real  brothers. 

The  forts  trembled  (i.e.   shook),    the  waters  in  the 
streams  dried  up. 

They  ate  up  (the  produce  of)  Persia,  Turkistan  and 
Ispahan  in  an  instant. 

They  kept  the  watch  at  night    and    made    forced 
marches  by  day. 

The  boisterous   army   arrived    and    encamped    near 
Kandahar. 

The   south   and   east  trembled   that   day   and   news 
reached  right  up  to  Mecca. 


XVI.     Communication  of  the  Wazirs  of  Delhi  to  Nadir  Shah. 

293.  Pak  be  eb  nazira,  sachche         O  pure,  faultless,  wonderful,  true  I^ord. 

Sahiba. 

294.  Jo  likhea  takdira,  so  kujh         Whatever  is  written  in  fate  shall  happen. 

vartasi. 

295.  Tera    malik    dost    wazira,        O  Wazir,  thy  master  is  the  Prophet  himself. 

khasa  mustafa. 

296.  Ummat  dia  taksira,  sabbhe         Who  will  forgive  all  the  faults  of  his  following. 

bakshsi. 


Another  version  is : — Pahar  karjakke,  i.e.  tiie  mountains  cracked- 
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297.  Asa  rachea  dhroh  amblrS,        We  nobles  have  conspired  to  betray  Muhammad  Shah. 

Muhammad  Shah  nal. 

298.  Te     likh     parwana     Iran,        And  written  a  letter  and  sent  it  to  Persia. 

adar  bhejea. 

299.  Te  IspahS  dea  pira,  tfl  sun        Hear  thou  Nadir  Shah,  the  saint  of  Ispahan. 

Najar  Shah. 

300.  Sattho    haeae    gira,    sada        Our  King  has  become  aUcn  to  us. 

badshah. 

301.  Tii  rati  na  ghatt  khalira,        Have  not  the  least  anxiety  (but)  ride  on  to  this  place. 

charh  ke  a  tfl. 

302.  Ethe  dolat  bahot  jakhira,        There  is  great  wealth  here,  accumulated  of  old. 

hei  charokni. 

303.  Moti  panna  te  hira,  bahot         Priceless  pearls,  emeralds  and  diamonds  are  in  abun- 


be  kimta. 


dance. 


304.  Pa^a     hoea    chira,     tSbhi  Even  a  torn  rag  is  worth  a  lakh. 

lakkh  da. 

305.  Godi  adar  kira,  ik  farzad  He  (the  king)  has  a  worthless  son  in  his  lap. 

sfl. 

306.  Par     suja    takht    sa^ilra,  But  the  great  throne  is  (as  if  it  were)  vacant.     Come 

ake  mall  baho.  and  take  possession  of  it. 


XVII.    Nadir  Shah's  Dialogue  with  his  Wazir. 


307.  Nadar  Shah  badshah  akhda. 
sun  BakI  KhanS. 


King  Nadir  Shah  says — Listen  Baki  Khan. 


308.  A  vekh  HldustaniS/  likea  Come  and  see  the  Hindustanis  have  written  a  letter. 

paravnS. 

309.  OhnS  avval  likhi  he  benti,  They  have  first  sent  their  respects   and   then   given 

vichch  vadda  karyanS.  great  detail. 

310.  Oh  akhde  hun  asi   tuhade  They  say  "We  are  now  with  you,  we  swear  by  the 
nal  a,  sanfl  kasam  kuranS.  Quran. 

311.  Par  na  phirie  is  gall  to,  lah  And   will   not  go   back   on  our  word   or  break  our 

imanS.  faith." 

312.  Vazir  akhe  badshah  nfl,  tfl  Wazir  says  to  the  King,  listen,  O  King. 

sun  sultanS. 

313.  Te    badshaha  de  farebda,  Oaths  are  tricks  to  deceive  Kings. 

kasam  bahana. 


314,  Othe   avval   ghallie   elchi, 
fahmlda  dana. 


We  should  first  send  there  an  ambassador,  intelligent 
and  wise. 
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He  should  go  in  advance  and  see  the  arrangements 

there. 


316.  0th  keduk  lashkar   etfak, 

hor  ked  khazana. 

317.  Sadhe  no   so  koh   vichch, 

sab  mulk  begana 

318.  Mat  okha  hove  aoda,    rah 

kehre  jane. 

319.  Baki  Khan  vazir  nu,   bad- 

shah  farmae. 

320.  Dass     Kha    kehra    ghaUie 

elchi,  jehra  Dilli  jae. 

321.  Oh    galls    kare   khanadia, 

matlab  samjhae. 

322.  Ja  mile  (Mansur  Ali)  niza- 

mat  mulk  n  a ,  raf  Ik  ba  na  e . 

323.  Oh  kul  hakikat  hid  di,  mur 

likh  pohchae. 

324.  Asa  likhe  unha  de  te  amal 

kar,  lashkar  magvae. 

325.  Kei  lakkh  Pathan  valaeti, 

erano  ae. 

326.  Ikk  charhe  Karachi  badaro, 

kharch  kburji  pae. 

327.  Kujhmithaitekhadbirijde, 

bhar  sath  lavae. 

328.  Lakkh  dumbe  farbah  mas- 
de,  eiyyar  hakvae. 

329.  Lakkh  lutere  Kharji,  bhur- 

ji'  charh  ae. 

330.  Te    tambu   bannh   salitea, 

hathi  ladvae. 

33 1 .  Se  od  f arash  te  beldar ,  nokar 

rakhvae. 

332.  Kar  raste  tofa  vaste,  pahar 

katvae. 

333.  Par  hun  kikur  peihya  gadd 

da,  eh  khali  jae. 


How  big  the  army  is,  what  union  (and)  how  much 
treasure. 

Throughout  the  950  kos  the  country  is  all  foreign. 

Beware  lest  you  may  be  put  to  trouble  on  your  way 
back.  What  (a  difficult)  way  (i.e.  step)  are  you 
taking  ? 

The  King  asks  Baki  Khan  Wazir. 

Tell  us  which  ambassador  we  shall  send,  who  will  go 
to  Delhi. 

Use  sweet  words  there  and  explain  our  meaning. 

Who  will  go  and  meet  Mansur  Ali  Nizamulmulk  and 
establish  friendship  ? 

Who  will  then  write  and  send  us  all  particulars  about 
India  ? 

Acting  on  their  epistle  we  have  collected  troops. 

Several  lakhs  of  foreign  Pathans  have  come  from 
Persia. 

Some  have  started  from  the  Karachi  port  with  their 

travelling  expenses  in  their  saddle  bags. 
We  have  taken  with  us  loads  of  sweets,  sugar  and  rice. 

(And)  had  a  lakh  of  fat  sheep  driven  in   flocks  for 

mutton. 
A  lakh  of  Kharji  dacoits  have  come  riding  bareback. 

We  have  had  tents  packed  in  shalitas  and  loaded  on 

elephants. 
And    employed    hundreds  of  ods,  tent-pitchers  and 

beldar  s. 
And  have  had  mountains  cut  in  order  to  make  roads 

for  our  guns. 
But  how  can  the  wheel  of  this  cart  now  help  going  ? 


Bhurji  has  been  explained  by  some  to  mean  bare-back  while  others  say  Bhurji  is  the  name  of  a  sect  like  Kharji, 
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334.  Badshah  nfl  akhda,  vazir 

Khan  Baki. 

335.  Te    hazrat    Shabaz    Khan 

ghallie     elchi,     bhatija, 

336.  Ghora  kimat  lakkhda,  zin 

zari  banati. 

337.  Usnfl  khilat   bakhshi  bad- 

shah, sarbatt  poshaki. 

338.  Beh   goshe   kban  Shahbaz 

nfl,  us  eh  gall  akhi. 

339.  Tus5  karni  nahi  taghafali, 

turna  din  rati. 

340.  Ja  milna  Mansur  ali  Niza- 

mat  mulk  nfl,  samjhaoniS 
bati. 

341.  Oh  la  van  khS  hathh  kuran 

te,  je  hen  pakke  sathi. 

342.  Ajjkal  Jano  ghattea,  mflh 

goshat  kati. 

343.  Nale  Atakte  sanu  a  milan, 

kar  bari  chalaki. 

344.  Par  me  lohi  karS   Kadhar 

vichch,  Lahor  visakhi. 

345.  MasUhat  gir  vichar,   akhe 

Najar  Shah. 

346.  Likhkho  khat  savar,   Mu- 

hammad Shah  nfl. 

347.  Tasbih    te    talvar,    bhejo 

pesh-kabj . 

348.  Ikk  topi    tille    dar,   jarat 

javahari. 

349.  Tusi  hov5  tayyar,  asi  bhi 

avad€. 

350.  AsS  dil  vichch  he  takrar, 

charoka  rat  din. 


XVIII.     Despatch  of  an  Ambassador. 
Wazir  Baki  Khan  tells  the  King : 


My  lord,   we   should  send   as  ambassador  Shahbaz 
Khan,  Your  Majesty's  nephew. 

A  horse  worth  a  lakh,  a  saddle  of  broadcloth  em- 
broidered with  gold. 

And  a  khi'at  of  a  complete  suit  of  clothes  was  granted 
to  him  by  the  King. 

In  private  he  told  Shahbaz  Khan  : 

You  must  not  be  negligent,  you  must  march  day  and 
night. 

You  should  go  and  see  Mansur  Ali  Nizamulmulk,  and 
explain  things. 

lyCt  them  place  their  hands  on  the  Quran  (swear  by  it) , 
if  they  are  true  partizans. 

They  should  take  it  that  the  knife  will  devour  the 
flesh  to-day  or  to-morrow. 

And  they  should  join  us  at  Attock  with  great  dex- 
terity. 

I  will  be  at  Kandahar  on  Lohri  and  at  Lahore  on 
Baisakhi. 

To  his  counsellor,  says  Nadir  Shah  after  deliberation  : 

Write  a  well-composed  letter  to  Muhammad  Shah. 

Send  him  a  rosary,  a  sword  and  a  dagger. 

An  embroidered  cap  set  with  precious  stones. 

(Tell  him)  to  get  ready,  we  are  also  coming. 

We  have  an  old  determination  in  our  heart  day  and 
night. 
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351.  Charh   mara   an    Kandhar  To  invade  and  conquer  from  Kandahar  and  from  the 

Kabul  de  shehr  to.  city  of  Kabul. 

352.  Par  vekhana  he  ik  bar,  me  As  I  must  see  for  once  the  country  of  India. 

hata  hid  da. 


XIX.     Arrival  of  x\mbassador  at  Muhammad  Shah's  Court. 


353-  Jo    likhea    si    elchi,    khar 
guzrani. 

354.  Te  Muhammad  Shah  Chag- 

attea,  sun  Babareani. 

355.  Eha  tenu  ghallia,  badshah 

nishani. 

356.  Mat  koi  dil  vichch  jando, 

kar  bari  giranl. 

357.  Ja  te  khada  chukk  le  peshah 

sultan!. 

358.  Nahi  gal  tasbili,  sir  kulah 

dhar  uth  ho  selanl. 

359.  Muhammad     Shah     amira 

apnea  nu  sadd  ke,  beh 
kare  salaha. 

360.  Yaro  eh  kon  kamma  admi, 

bole  badshaha. 

361.  Enhfl  deo  javab  vakil  nQ, 

mur  jae  pichhaha. 

362.  Eh  lae  surt  Kadhar  di,  ho 

Kabal  de  raha. 

363.  Ehdi  Mashhad  te  Herat  nu, 

ghatt  teght  gaha. 

364.  Jehri    kiti    si    Temur    ne, 

katlam  sipaha. 

365.  Me  ta  charh  ke  kila  Kadhar 

da,  sane  burji  dhaha. 

366.  Ohde  dhara  banere  jimi  te, 

munyad  utaha. 

367.  Ehdi  sara  Bala  sar  me  de 

aggi  bha-ha. 

368.  Kabal  rovan  Pathania  kar 

khalia  ba-ha. 


Whatever  was  written  in  the  letter,  the  ambassador 

went  and  submitted. 
Listen  Muhammad  Shah  Chughatta  of  Babar's  line 

(said  he) : 
Herewith  the  King  has  sent  you  tokens. 

Don't  you  feel  in  your  mind  an  excessive  pride  ? 

Either  take  up  the  sword  which  is  the  profession  of 

(becoming  of)  kings. 
Or  put  the  rosary  round  your  neck,  wear  the  cap  on 

your  head  and  clear  out  as  a  fakir. 
Muhammad  Shah  having  sent  for  his  Ministers  sits  in 

council. 

Friends,  who  is  this  mean  fellow  to   talk   (thus)    to 

kings  ? 
Give  this  ambassador  a  reply  so  that  he  may  go  back. 

And  visit  Kandahar  by  way  of  Kabul. 

I  will  put  his  Herat  and  Mashhad  to  the  sword. 

lyike  Taimur,  I  will  order  a  general  massacre  of  Ispa- 
han. 

I  will  invade  and  pull  down  the  fort  of  Kandahar  to- 
gether with  its  bastions. 

I  will  level  its  parapets  to  the  ground  and  uproot  its 
foundation. 

I  will  set  fire  to  his  Bala  Hisar  and  burn  it  to  ashes. 

The  Pathan  women  of  Kabul  shall  bewail  with  uphfted 
arms. 
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369.  Par  shaed    samjhange    tS         But  these  westerners  will  understand  then  alone  or 
valaeti,  j5  avane  gi  akl  they  will  then  come  to  their  senses. 

tadaha. 


XX.    Private  Negotiations  between  the  Ambassador  and 

NiZAMULMULK. 


370.  Sun    ke    sukbau    Shahbaz 

Khan  ni5,  lag  gai  herani. 

371.  Te  mat  koi  dagha  kamSdeo, 

tusi  Hidustanl. 

372.  Eh   13    kare    tuhada    bad- 

shah,  dava  asman!. 

373.  Mansflr  Ali  kahe  Shahbaz 

Khan    nfl,    ikk    suldjan 
zabanl. 

374.  Te  assa  kalma  pak  rasulda, 

ate  hadd  musalmanl 

375    Assi  ikk  nahi  edhe   nalde, 
heS  sabhe  kham!. 

376.  Te  tir  na  chalde  nabako, 

bin  guni  kamani. 

377.  Te  kya  kushti  bhalvan  di, 

bin  zor  javani. 

378.  Te   bajho  khavad  de  kya 

kare,  sigar  zanan!. 

379.  Ik  na  lara  sohna,  j§de  nal 

na  jSji. 

380.  Te  ikko  ehde  nal  he,  Khan 

DorS  erani. 

381.  Ya    begam    sane    saheliS, 

malk£  Zamani. 

382.  Tusi    ISgha  pao  Atak  to, 

Pathan  Durrani 

383.  AssI    dSie    shirani  pir  di, 

bakkare  kurbanl. 

384.  Par  jitne  Hidustanie,  sab 

dava  gulami. 


On  hearing  these  words  Shahbaz  Khan  got  into  a  fix. 
Might  not  you  Hindustanis  be  practising  deceit  ? 
This  king  of  yours  makes  heavenly  resolves. 
Mansur  Ali  tells  Shahbaz  Khan  verbally  : 


We  have  (sworn  by)  the  kalma  (aphorism)  of  the  holy 
Prophet  which  is  the  limit  of  Islam. 

Not  one  of  us  is  with  him,  we  are  all  waverers. 


And  the  arrow  cannot  be  shot  from  the  rest  without 
the  bow  having  the  string. 

And  how  can  a  wrestler  wrestle  without  the  strength 
of  youth  ? 

And  without  a  husband  what  will  a  woman  adorn 
herself  for  ? 

No  bridegroom  looks  pretty  if  he  has  no  one  in  the 
marriage  procession . 

One  alone  is  with  him  and  that  is  Khan  Dauran  the 
Persian. 

Or  the  queen  Malika  Zamani  together  with  her  female 
attendants. 

You  cross  at  Attock  all  Pathans  and  Durranis. 

We  will  give  oflEerings  of  joy  to  the  saints  and  sacri- 
fice goats. 

All  the  Hindustanis  profess  to  be  your  slaves. 
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XXI.    Ambassador's  IvETTEr  to  Nadir  Shah. 


385.  Tebeh  Dillio  likkhea  elchi, 

sun  Nadar  Shah. 

386.  Te  charh  ke  a  nisag  tu,  h5 

be  parvah. 

387.  Te  ehda  na  k5i  akal  vazir 

he,  na  mard  sipah. 

388.  Ethe  ghatta  vatta  kujh  na, 

na  dhakki  dhah. 

389.  Na  koi  kakkh  na  pohli,  na 

jhari  jhah. 

390.  Te  nS  kol  pul  banhavana, 

nS  minnat  mallah. 

391.  Te   sab-bhe   nadia  khushk 

ne,  muddh  zara  ikk  vah. 

392.  Eh  Dilli  khari  udikdi,  mera 

karo  vivah. 

393.  Te  menfl  radi  nu  an  suhag 

de,  nahi  le  mamiu  phah. 

394.  Je  tu  sahib  he  tofikda,  an 

kholht  sah. 


The    ambassador    wrote   from   Delhi :    Listen   Nadir 
vShah. 

Advance  without  fear  and  have  no  anxiety. 

He  has  no  wise  minister  nor  brave  soldier. 

This  (country)  has  no  dust  nor  stones,  no  hill-slopes 
nor  ravines. 

No  weeds  nor  thorns,  no  bushes  nor  brushwood. 

No  bridges  have  to  be  built  nor  have  the  boatmen  to 
be  humoured. 

For  all  the  rivers  are  dry,  there  is  only  a  small  stream 
adjoining  (Delhi). 

This  Delhi  stands  awaiting,  (and  says)  marry  me. 

Take  me  the  widow  into  wedlock,  or  I  will  hang  my- 
self. 

If  you  have  the  strength,  you  may  come  and  restore 
my  breath. 


XXII.     Nadir  Shah's  Departure  from  Kandahar. 


395.  Charhe      kadharo       Najar 

Shah,    damame     tablak 
vake. 

396.  Te  chhutt  pae  har  zulmdi, 

kul  klialk  utthi  kurlake. 

397.  Muh  aya  kujh  nahi  chhadd- 

de,    katlam     kariede    ne 
chake. 

398.  'ihaznai   te   Kabul  luttea, 

kul  thane  zabah  karake. 

399.  Pashavar  Zalalabadnfl,  teh 

mat  kito  ne  chake. 


Nadir  Shah  started  from  Kandahar  amidst  the  beating 
of  drums  and  tomtoms. 

And  floods  of  tyranny  were  let  loose,  making  the 
whole  populace  groan. 

They  left  nothing  (aUve)  that  came  in  front  of  them 
(and)  pursued  a  general  massacre. 

They  plundered  Ghazni  and  Kabul,  after  having 
massacred  all  the  (contingents  at  the)  miHtary 
posts. 

Peshawar  and  Jalalabad  they  devastated. 
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400.  Sat  loha  nasar  khanie,  gal 

mile  ne  patke  pa  ke. 

401.  Firke      hoe    ne     peshwa, 

Chagatte  da  nimak  vaja 
ke. 

402.  Kake    Khan   Kakshal  ne, 

ran  kutt  ghattias  a  ke. 

403.  Oh    bhi    orak    marea  atth 

pehar  larai  kha  ke. 

404.  Te  dere   utte  Atak  de,  O 

katak  jo  latthe  ne  ake. 

405.  Par  khabrS  Dilli  pohtia,  jo 

aya  shih  ghurlake. 


The  Nasir  Khanis  threw  down  their  arras,  and  put- 
ting their  turbans  round  their  necks  (i.e.  in  abject 
submission)  they  embraced  (the  conquerors). 

They  turned  round  and  became  leaders,  having  thrown 
to  the  winds  the  salt  of  the  Chughattas. 

But  Kake  Khan  Kakshal  came  and  smote  the  battle- 
field hard. 

At  last  he  was  also  slain  after  having  fought  for  24 
hours. 

And  when  the  armies  encamped  at  Attock. 

News  reached  Delhi,  that  the  lion  had  arrived  roar- 
ing. 


XXIII.    The  State  of  Confusion  in  the  Country. 


406.  Dolat  vad  amir,  sab  kashat 

dorahan. 

407.  Ikk  charab  halufe  kha  ke, 

din  rati  dhaun. 

408.  Agle   pichhle    pehr    di,  le 

kbabar  pochahun. 

409.  Te    khalkS   hon  akatthiS, 

machkflr  sunaun. 

410.  Kom    Ayud,     Mayud    dl, 

vaddh  adam  khahun. 

411.  So  mard  ikk  istari,  sag  rat 

hadaun. 

412.  JerhiS  diilh  chann  mul  na 

ditthia,      kaddh      bahr 
bahaun. 

413.  Te  sun    sun    gallS    biviS, 

muhre  suk  jahun. 

414.  Te    ikna   di  hatthi  katiS, 

pet  chhurl  chalahun. 

415.  Ikk  duhge  bhore  khatt  ke, 

vichch  zari  dabahun. 


The  wealthy  and  the  nobles  were  all  sending  messen- 
gers about. 

Others  fed  themselves  on  rich  confections  and  galloped 
day  and  night. 

Carrying  the  news  of  morning  and  evening. 

People  assembled  (and)  related  stories  (thus). 

They  are  the  tribe  of  Yajuj  and  Majuj/  they  cut  up 
men  and  devour  them. 

A  hundred  men  spend  their  night  with  one  woman. 

(Women)  who  have  never  been  seen  by  the  sun  or 
moon,  they  drag  out  (of  the  harem). 

Ladies  hearing  these  stories  die  beforehand  of  fright. 

vSome  take  knives  in  their  hands  and  rip  their  own 
bellies  open. 

Some  dig  deep  pits  and  bury  valuables. 


I  According  to  Sikandarnama  Yajuj  and  Majuj  were  two  man-eating  giants  to  prevent  whose  inroads  the  Chinese 
wal  Was  built. 


4i6.  Ikk  savia  pilia  ho  ke,  mar 
aghdi  jahun. 

417.  Jiu    chiria    sap    vekh   ke, 

adam  chirlahun. 

418.  Te  kir  nagar  ikk  dheria,  na 

rah  simahun. 

419.  Bin    toba    thi  adami,    na 

sukban  alahun. 

420.  Te  Rabba  se  kam  kise  na 

metane,       jehre       tenu 
bhahun. 
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Others  turn  green  and  yellow  and  die  in  anticipation. 


Men  scream  like  sparrows  who  have  sighted  a  serpent. 

And  like  ants  on  an  anthill,  overcrowd  the  ways. 

Except  ejaculations  (of  terror)  men  do  not  utter  a 
word. 

O  God ,  no  one  can  avert  events  which  please  thee. 


XXIV.     Departure  from  Attock. 


421.  Atak     t5    charhea    Najar 

Shah,  ran  bheri  kutte. 

422.  Te  veh  pae  Pajabe  pasane, 

se  mare  mutthe. 

423.  Khattar,  Ghebe,   te  Gah- 

khare,  pe  bheni  lutte. 

424.  Koh  pajah  churattanl,  lar 

ahun  chhutte. 

425.  Dere  utte  JehlamI,  an  1am- 

bu  chhutte. 

426.  Par    khabra     DilH   pohtia, 

sun  zikre  phutte. 


Nadir  Shah  started  from  Attock,  the  military  drums 
were  beaten. 

(The  troops)  cantered  towards  the  Panjab  killing  and 
plundering  hundreds. 

THe  Khattars,  Ghebas  and  Gakkhars  were  routed  in 

rushes. 
The  wings  of  the  army  spread  out  to  a  width  of  50 

kos. 

They  encamped  at  Jhelum  and  flashes  (of  cannon) 
went  forth. 

The  news  reached  Delhi  and  people  began  to  talk  (i.e. 
it  became  the  topic  of  the  day). 


XXV.     Departure  from  Jhelum. 


427.  Jehlamo     charhea      Najar 

Shah,  sul  tablak  vae. 

428.  Vag  Sikadar  badshah,  sabh  "" 

mulak  dabae. 

429.  Ohnu  koi  na  hove  sahmana , 

na  loha  chae. 

430.  Dobari  rah  ne,  Godala  laz- 

puta  ahe. 

431.  Te  Dillo  te  Sedo,  vaddhea 

asmani  sae. 

432.  S^a     tiggovania,     bhann 

zikar  chighae. 


Nadir    Shah   start«"d   from   Jhelum.      The    tomtoms 
were  beaten  hard. 

lyike  King  Alexander  he  subjugated  all  countries. 

No  one  dare  oppose  him  or  face  the  steel. 

Alongside  the  road  were  the  Gondal  Rajputs. 

DiJlo  and  Saido  had  lisen  to  the  skies. 

(Their)  sharp  lances  pierced  the  hearts  and  made  the 
troops  shriek. 
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433.  Te    murgb    jive   kababiS, 

cha  sikhTlae, 

434.  OhnS  himmat  kiti  surmeS, 

chik  sio  laghae. 

435.  Dhi5  te  bhcn5  betia  de,  rab 

sharam  rakhae. 

436.  Vaj  peI5  Darpe  lotiS,  mar 

farsh  othae. 

437.  Par  salami  Shah  Dola  Pir 

dl,  Guzrate  ae. 


And  pinned  (men)  down  like  birds  skewered  for  roast- 
ing. 

Those  brave  warriors  exerted  themselves  and  drove 
the  army  across  their  bovmdary. 

God  saved  the  honour  of  daughters  and  sisters. 

The  plunder  shifted  to   Darpa    and  (the  tract)  was 

beaten  hollow. 
Hail  to  Shah  Daula  Pir  (Nadir  Shah)  reached  Gujrat. 


XXVI.    Departure  from 

438.  Charhe      Guzrato      Najar 

Shah,  dhraggi  dhre  wanS. 

439.  Te  lagh  Vazirabad  thi,  cha- 

pol  jo  dhanS. 

440.  Te   sath  hazar  savar  da, 

vichch  koh5  de  tanS. 

441.  Padshahi  gard5   vekh  ke, 

t3gu  kurlanS. 

442.  Os  attan  chete  ditthia,  oh 

shakal  PathanS. 

443.  Mirze    Kaladar     Beg     da, 

vichch  kachchi  de  thanS. 

444.  Te  mirza  kahe  sipah  nfl, 

ikk  sukban  sianS. 

445.  Yaro  eha  je  sifat  asfldi,  pir 

chhadd  nahi  janS. 

446.  AsS    sunea    nal    gavahiS, 

vichch  shak  na  anS. 

447.  Sflrme  te  sakhi  shahid  da, 

bihisht  tikanS. 

448.  Shastar  pehde  sflrmeS,  sha- 

hidi  bans. 

449.  Saj  zire  te  bakbtar  pehdia, 

hath  pagliar  kamanS. 

450.  Oh  ja  khale  medan  vichch, 

hea6  satranS. 


Gujrat  and  Oppcsition  by  Mirza  Kalandar  Brg. 

Nadir  Shah   started  from   Gujrat    with    a    vigorous 
beating  of  drums. 

And  the  advance  guard  as  numerous  as  grains  passed 
Wazirabad. 

Sixty  thousand  horsemen  spreading  out  over  miles. 

At  the  sight  of  the  dust  of  the   Royal  (army)   the 
watchman  raised  a  hue  and  cry. 

For  to  him  the  faces  of  the  Pathans  were  a  surprise. 

Mirza  Kalandar  Beg  had  his  headquarters  in  the  tract 
adjoining  the  river. 

The  Mirza  gave  sound  advice  to  his  soldiers. 

Friends  !  the  test  of  good  birth  is  that  one  should  not 
turn  back  from  the  battlefield. 

We    have    heard    on    authority,    which    cannot   be 
doubted, 

That  the  brave,  the  generous  and  the  martyr  have 
their  asylum  in  paradise. 

The  warriors  took  up  their  arms  and  wore  the  garb  of 
martyrs. 

Put  on  their  accoutrements  and  coats  of  mail  and  took 
their  bows  in  hand. 

They  entered  the  battlefield,  instilled  with  bravery  to 
maintain  their  traditions. 
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451.  Te  chhuttan  tir  mih  uiian- 

wag,  sar  ghatti  bana. 

452.  Othe  chhuttan  baduka  kar 

kar,  kaho  kit  adana. 

453.  Jive  agglaggisinarnfl,  tive 

bhujjan  dhana. 

454.  Dhu  gard  charhi  asman  nfl, 

na  rahi  pachhana. 

455.  Chamkan  vekh  tapaHa.  jive 

rat  tinana. 

456.  Laggan   munsa  te  ghorea, 

goshat  chirrana. 

457.  Ghora     te     mard     medan 

vichch,  dhe  pea  utana. 

458.  Jivemochhekarkarsutti-a, 

gannia  tarkhana. 

459-  Jive  jhare  sharabi  farsh  to, 
bah  de  sarhan-a. 

460.  Khed  sutte  ne  holi  la j put, 

kar  suha  bana. 

461.  Phere5  su  muh  chapolda, 

kar  lashkar  kana. 

462.  Mirzenamak  halal  da,  vekh 

ram  kahana. 

463.  Par     alamglri     dhari    nal, 

charh  tol  vikana. 


The  arrows  flew  like  rain  following  on  close  weather, 
and  the  shafts  caused  burning  wounds. 

The  muskets  went  off  crack — crack,   where  could  a 
man  take  shelter  ? 

Men  were  burnt  like  grain  being  parched  in  a  forest 
of  reeds  on  fire. 

Th.e  smoke  and  dust  rose  to  the  sky  and  no  one  could 
identify  another. 

The  guns  flashed  like  the  firefly  at  night. 

They  hit  men  and  horses  and  the  flesh  was  charred. 

Horse  and  man  fell  upside-down  on  the  battlefield. 

lyike  logs  of  wood  sawn  to  pieces  by  the  carpenters. 

lyike  a  drunkard  falling  away  from  the  carpet  with 
his  arm  for  a  pillow. 

The  Rajputs  went  to  sleep  after  playing  Holi,  with 
their  garments  coloured  red. 

He  turned  the  face  of  the  advance-guard  depriving  the 
army  (of  Nadir)  of  one  eye. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  glorious  deeds  of  Mirza— the 
faithful. 

He  weighed  his  grain  against  the  enemy's  pound. 


XXVII.    Despatch  of  Message  by  Mirza  to  the  Nawab  (Governor) 

OF  Lahore. 

464.  Mirza  dere  anke,  dalil  durae.         The  Mirza  returning  to  his  camp  thought  over  matters. 


465.  Te    ohnij    jamat    na   disse 

apiii,  kon  ji  tharhae. 

466.  Din  chopahra  kattea,  kon 

rat  laghae. 

467.  Mirze    kasad    saddea,   lik- 

khea  pahochae. 

468.  Kasad     agge     nawab     de, 

faryad  sunae. 


But  he  could  not  see  much  of  a  following,  nor  any  one 
to  cheer  him  up. 

The  twelve  hours  of  the  day  passed,  but  how  was  the 
night  to  be  got  through  ? 

The  Mirza  called  a  messenger  who   would  carry   his 
letter. 

The  messenger  went  and  explained  the  complaint  to 
the  Nawab. 
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469.  Os  rattfl  bhinne  kappare        He  set  fire  to  clothes  soaked  in  blood. 

agg  nal  jalae. 

470.  Oh  kul  hakikat  jag  di,  kar        He  related  the  whole  account  of  the  battle. 

akh  sunae. 

471.  Ikk  charhe  Pathan  valdeti.        The  invaders  are  foreign  Pathans  thirsty  of  blood. 

lahu  dharyae. 

472.  OhnS    mavS    to    bachche        They  snatched  children  from  mothers  and  had  them 

pakar   ke,    chuk    zabah  butchered. 

karae. 

473.  Asi  paj  se  bade  apne,  sabh        We  had  five  hundred  men — our  own  kinsmen, 

ammS.  jae. 

474.  Nam   All    de  bakkare,  de        And  sacrificed  them  in  the  name  of  Ali. 

latt  kohae. 

475.  MansQr  Nizamad  raulk  di,        (The  Nawab  said)  cursed  be  Mansur  Ali  Nizamulmulk, 

jarh  muddho  jae. 

476.  JinhS  bal  matabi  chor  nu,        Who  has  held  the  torch  to  the  thief  and  shown  him 


ghar  ap  vikhae. 

477.  Ese    mulak   Pajab    vichch 
charh  hukam  kamae. 


his  own  house. 
I  have  ruled  this  Province  of  Panjab, 


478.  Zari  bazle  pehn   ke,  baz,  And  wearing  gold  lace  amused  myself  with  hawking. 

zure  udae. 

479.  Te  etho  bhajjS  kadh   de.  If  I  turn  my  back  on  the  place  and  flee,  the  world  will 

jag  lanat  pae.  say  "  fie  on  him." 

480.  Par  sir  denS  manzflr  he,  je  I  would  rather  lay  down  my  life  to  save  India. 

Hid  na  jae. 

XXVIII.    Departure  op  the  Advance  Guard  from  Gujrat  under  Badar  Beg. 

481.  Guzrato      chhutti      magi,  Mirza   Badar   Beg   asked  leave  from   Gujrat   (to  go 


mirze  Badar  beg. 


ahead). 


482.  MuhrS  pohch  geiS  Talvadi,         The  advance  guard  reached  Talwandi,  and  camped  at 


dera  Shahdare 


Shahdara 


483.  OhnS  lutt  lei  si  madi,  Ema-        They  plundered  the  market  town  of  Eminabad. 

nabad  di. 

484.  Ohna  n5  chhaddi  chokhadi.        They  spared  no  walled  enclosure  or  Dharmsal. 

nS  koi  dharmsal. 

485.  Kndrat  sahab  sadi,  dekho        See,  O  people,  the  manifestation  of  God's  might. 

badeo. 
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486.  Disse    man    buladi,    aggo  The  front  of  the  army  looked  like  a  high  wall. 

sahmane. 

487.  Os  din  dur  rahi  si  dadi,  par  But  that  day   the  river   bank   (of    Ravi)    was    not 

darya  dL  reached. 


XXIX. 

488.  Ghatti    vichch    Lahor    de, 

halkare  kuk. 

489.  Sunea   vichch   darbar    de, 

Khoze  Yakub. 

490.  Os  le  irshad  navab  to,  kar- 

vaya  kuch. 

491.  Ohde    nal    jamiyat    apni, 

hazar  baduk. 

492.  Pajse  ghora  mcgali,   pajse 

Lajput. 

493.  Te  pul  te  mela   doha   da, 

koh  kit  saluk. 

494.  Jive  vichchre  hoe  bap  de, 

gal  milde  put. 

495.  Ohna  kar  maslaet  jag  di, 

karvai  huk. 


Arrival  of  News  at  Lahore. 

The  runner  spread  the  news  in  Lahore. 

Khoja  Yakub  heard  it  in  court. 

He  obtained  orders  from  the  Xawab  and  sounded  the 
march. 

His  own  followers  consisted  of  one  thousand  mus- 
keteers. 

Five  hundred  Mughal  horsemen  and  five  hundred 
Rajputs. 

The  two  sections  met  at  the  bridge  as  if  they  were  the 
best  of  friends  r 

They  embraced  one  another  like  long-separated  sons 
of  the  same  father. 

They  held  a  council  of  war  and  had  the  decision  pro- 
claimed. 


496.  Se  zati  san  misria,  leio-ne 

sut. 

497.  Maran  teg^a  gurzia,  kbase 

Lajput. 

498.  Kha  gurzi  tegjaa  dig  pae, 

ho  gae  bhabut. 

499.  Jive  kha  dhatura  gir  pae, 

jogi  abdhut. 

500.  Madad  rahi  Nawab  di,  ta 

jag  makuf. 

501.  Phir  Shahdare  te    kiti,    a 

Pathana  lut. 

502.  Navab  Khan  Bahadur  foj 

nfl,  kar  hosh  sambhale. 


XXX.    The  Battle  on  the  Ravi. 

They  drew  their  precious  Egyptian  (Persian)  swords. 


The  high-born  Rajputs  used  their  swords  and  maces 

(with  great  effect). 
The  enemies  fell  to  the  blows  of  maces  and  swords 

and  were  reduced  to  ashes. 
Like  mad  jogis  fallen  senseless  after  eating  dhatura. 

If    we   have   the   support   of   the   Nawab    (said    the 

warriors)  there  will  be  no  more  fighting. 
The  Pathans  then  plundered  Shahdara. 

Nawab  Khan  Bahadur  took  count  of  his  men  (and 
said): 
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503.  Te  ajj  ethahi  lorian,  jehre 

burk!  pale. 

504.  Te  likhea  ditta  kasada,  t(i 

ja  Vatale. 

505.  Te  mflho  hakikat  dassani, 

parvana  nale. 

506.  Te  akhi  tusi    be    khabaro 

mulak  to,  bethe  matvale. 

507.  Kittho    bhaloge    raiyatS, 

jehriS  bhardiS  san  hale. 

508.  Kittho  pahoge  kinkhab,  O 

zari  doshale. 

509.  Thele       rakkho       takche, 

bhann  dor  piale. 

510.  Kaladar  te  Yakub   Khau, 

jag  kiha-ku  ghale. 

511.  Par  ajj  din  hatth  na  avasi, 

jehra  bhalke  bhale. 


Here  to-daj'-  are  needed  those  who  have  been  fed  on 
dainties. 

He  gave  a  letter  to  a  messenger  and  ordered  hiin  to 
go  to  Batala. 

And  to  explain  the  situation  verbally  besides  deliver- 
ing the  written  order. 

And  to  tell  them  you  are  ignorant  of  the  country,  sit- 
ting intoxicated. 

Where  will  you  find  the  subjects  who  have  been  pay- 
ing you  revenue  ? 

How  will  you  wear  kimkhab  and  golden  doshalas  ? 

Deposit  your  (hunting)  bags  in  niches  and  break  your 
wine-glasses. 

See  what  a  fight  Kalandar  Beg  and  Yakub  Beg  have 
put  up. 

To-day  is  the  opportunity.  He  who  waits  till  to- 
morrow shall  miss  it. 


512.  Pher    laggi    agg    Aziz   nu, 

ditthe  parvane. 

513.  Te  ghoreS  te  pao  pakharS, 

satt  nobat  khane. 

514.  Oh  charhe  ragile  gabbharu, 

sQre  mardane. 

515.  OhnS  haune  hatth,  rakab 

per,  dua  bakhane. 

516.  Oh  ae   domajla    katt   ke, 

vichch  mile  medane. 

517.  Agge  lashkar  Najar  Shah 

da,  vekh  dhQma  dhame. 

518.  OhnS  aodeS  kujh  na  sam- 

jhea,  apne  begtne. 

5ig.  Oh   maran  tcglja,   gurziS, 
koh  kit  sameane. 

520.  Lashkar  pel  haroli,   uddh 
herat  jane. 


XXXI.    The  Batai^a  Contingent. 

On  seeing  the  order,  Aziz  was  infuriated. 


Saddle  your  horses  (said  he)  and  throw  off  music. 

Those  handsome  young  men,  brave  and  plucky,  got  on 
their  horses. 

They  said  their  prayers  with  their  hands  on  pommels 
and  feet  in  stirrups. 

They  came   by  forced  marches   and  joined   on  the 
battlefield. 

In  front  of  them  they  saw  the  pompous  army  of  Nadir 
Shah. 

Immediately  on   their   arrival,   they  began  to  fight 

without  distinction  of  friend  and  foe. 
They  phed  their  .swords  and  maces  with  wonderful 

agihty. 

Confusion  beset  the  army  (of  Nadir  Shah),  the  men 
lost  their  presence  of  mind. 
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521.  Jive  tutti  rassi,  dhatthia, 

lotha  karvane. 

522.  Ohna   vaddhe  rasse  kanat 

de,  tambu  janane. 

523.  KuU  ambir  valaeti,  ho  gae 

herane. 

524.  Asa  Dilll  kikar  pohchana, 

ghar  ghar  hakame. 

525.  Vekh  shatna  di  roshani,  jiu 

moe  parane. 

526.  Kar  ke  nimak   halal  Mu- 

hammad   Shah    da,    nal 
gae  imane. 


As   dead    bodies  drop  in  a  caravan  when  the  string 
(of  camels)  breaks. 

They  went  as  far  as  cutting  down  the  ropes  of  female 
apartment  tents. 

All  foreign  chiefs  became  astounded. 

How  are  we  to  reach  Delhi  if  there  is  to  be  a  fight  at 
every  step  ? 

The  warriors  sacrificed  themselves  like  moths  burning 
themselves  to  death  on  seeing  the  lamp  light. 

They  proved  themselves  true  to  Muhammad  Shah's 
salt  and  died  the  death  of  the  faithful. 


XXXII.     Submission  of  the  Nawab  of  Lahore. 


527.  Najar  shah  ambir  valaeti, 

pher  sabh  bolae. 

528.  Oh    ja    khalota    Rajghat, 

malah  sadae. 

529.  Kasad    khabar    amur    di, 

haztir  pochchae. 

530.  Navab  Khan  Bahadur  mor- 

che  kaddh,  aggo  lae. 

531.  Charhea  lashkar  vekh   ke, 

ud  herat  jae. 

532.  Khusre   baddhi    pagri,     ki 

mard  sadae, 

533-  Jifl  kehar  kharka  pakrea; 
na  dumb  halae. 

534.  Jiu  kar  mirl  mard  nu,  kar 

naz  vilae. 

535.  Oh    de    khajane    vaddhia, 

chheh  jan  bachae. 

536.  Bahadar    chhor    bahadari, 

lagg  kadml  jae. 

537.  Par  dere  vichch  Labor  de, 

an  katka  pae. 


Nadir  Shah  then  summoned  all  his  chiefs. 

He  went  and  stood  at  the  Rajghat  ferry  and  summoned 
the  boatmen. 

The  scouts  carried  the  news  to  their  lord. 

Nawab  Khan  Bahadur  advanced  his  fortification  on 
the  opposite  side. 

But  on  seeing  the  advancing  army  he  lost  his  presence 
of  mind. 

How   can   a   eunuch  who   has  -tied   up  a  turban   be 
called  a  man  ? 

(The  Nawab  felt  like)  the  donkey  caught  by  a  tiger 
who  cannot  even  wag  his  tail. 

(He  therefore  behaved)  like  a  woman  who  cajoles  a 
man  by  her  charms.. 

He  surrendered  treasure  as  a  bribe,  lay  low  and  saved 

his  life. 
The  brave  forsook  his  valour  and  fell  on  the  enemy's 

feet  (submitted  to  him). 

The  army  then  entered  Lahore  and  encamped  there. 
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538.  Dilli  nu  garmi  khalafali,  sun 

katak  tuftnf. 

539.  Te  sadd  anibirS  nil  akhdi, 

malka  Zamani. 

540.  Tus!  marafi  6  jadd  de,um- 

'  bra  Turani. 

541.  Le  mansab  ture  hadavade, 

var  husan  JHvani. 

542.  Ikko    jeda    ikk    ban,  bal 

Rustam  sanl. 

543.  Darhi  te  dastardi,  eh  mard 

nishanl. 

544.  Me  kehrl  vekhS  fatah  di, 

vichch  targash  de  kanl. 

545.  Ajj     charhke    dhukka    he 

Najar  Shah,  hatth  pave 
khajani. 

546.  TusI  deho  l5he  sar  di,  kar 

tar  mizmani. 

547.  Chagatte  da   nimak   halal 

karo,  hovo  kurbani. 

548.  Jifl  parvana  shama  te,  jal 

mare  parani. 

549.  Vat  nahl  dunia  te  avanS, 

jag  alam  fan!. 

55O;  Mate  eh   kujh   lohrie,   kar 
dhroh  sultani. 

551.  Par  ikk  charhea  chann  ram- 

zan  da,  Khan  dorS  erani. 

552.  Muhammad     Shah     amirS 

apneS    nfl    saddke,  nitt 
dSda  pachchS. 

553.  Dushman    kikar     sahdian 

bajh  lobe  tachchh3. 

554.  Loha  kIkar  torie,  bajh  hudar 

rachchhS. 

555.  Bajho  jail  kudia.konpagre 

machchhS. 


XXXIII.    Affairs  at  Delhi. 

The  news  of  the  tempestuous  (invading)  army  caused 

excitement  and  confusion  in  Delhi. 
.The  queen  Zamani  called  the  nobles  and  spoke  to 

them. 
You  are  famous  hereditary  warriors,  Turani  chiefs. 

You  have  received  rank  and  decorations  and  enjoy 

Ufe. 
Each  of  you  —equal  to  others — is  a  second  Rustam  in 

strength. 

The  beard  and  the  turban  befit  only  a  man. 

How  shall  I  see  the  arrow  of  victory  in  the  quiver  ? 

Nadir  Shah  has  arrived  bent  on  plundering  all  trea- 
sure. 

You  give  him  a  sumptuous  feast  of  mighty  steel. 

Be  true  to  the  Chughatta's  salt  and  scarifice  your- 
selves. 

As  the  live   moth   burns  himself  to  death  over  the 
lamp. 

You  have  not  to  come  again  to  this  mortal  world. 

Beware,  seek  not  anything  by  turning  traitors  to  your 

King. 
But  Khan  Dauran  the  Persian  alone  appears  like  the 

crescent  of  Ramzan. 
Muhammad  Shah  called  his  Amirs  and  goaded  them. 


(But)  how  can  the  foe  be  defeated  without  the  strokes 

of  steel? 
(And)  how  can  steel  be  smashed  without  the  weapon 

of  wisdom  ? 
Without  the  net  and  hooks  who  can  catch  fish  ? 
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556.  Amir  rahe,  kalave  meono, 

chir  nikle  kachchhS. 

557.  Par     hun     kikar     pahane 

etfak,  bajli  dil  deS  hach- 
chhS. 

558.  Pabb     bin    padh    kativan 
•   nahl,    dushman    na    bin 

baha. 

559.  Bin  dolat  thi  adar  nahi,  dil 

bin  na  dilgaha. 

560.  Gur  bin    gean  na  ilm  par- 

hive,  bajho  akl  salaha. 

561.  Bin   miha  thi  dadar  bole, 

kehde  zQf  tadaha. 

562.  Bin   kishti  samudar    tarie, 

hode  gark  tadaha. 

563.  Bin  purkhe  sigar  jo   miri, 

gashti  kehn  tadaha. 

564.  Jabte  kar   amir,  Najabat, 

mat  ghattan  padshaha. 

565.  Ditta    kol    turania,   visah 

kito-ne. 

566.  Kur,    khilaf,   elafke,   bad- 

shah  charheo-ne. 

567.  Hudar  daghe  fareb  da,  cha 

jal  sutteo-ne. 

568.  Dhia   te  bhena,  betia,   na 

sharam  kito-ne. 


The  Amirs  failed  to  come  within  his  embrace  and 
slipped  through  his  armpits. 

How  could  unity  be  secured  now  without  the  attach- 
ment of  heart  ? 

Distance  cannot  be  traversed  without  feet,  nor  the 
enemies  (subdued)  without  arms. 

There  is  no  respect  without  wealth  and  no  attachment 
without  love. 

There  is  no  true  knowledge  without  a  preceptor,  nor 
can  one  learn  without  wisdom  and  advice. 

When  the  hawk  calls  without  rain,  people  say,  'Fie on 
him'. 

Those  who  wish  to  cross  the  ocean  without  a  boat  are 
invariably  drowned. 

A  woman  who  adorns  herself  in  the  absence  of  her 

husband,  is  called  a  '  flirt ' . 
Cunning  councillors.    O  Najabat,  checkmate  the  Kings. 

The  Turanis  pledged  their  word  and  inspired  confi- 
dence. 

By  telling  lies  and  misrepresentations,  they  induced 
(the  King)  to  lead  out  his  army. 

They  spread  the  net  of  trickery,  faithlessness  and 
fraud. 

They  felt  no  shame  on  account  of  their  daughters  and 
sisters. 


XXXIV.     Advance  of  Muhammad  Shah  to  meet  Nadir  Shah. 

The  Chughatta  King  started  and  the  drums  resounded. 


569.  Charhe  Chagatta  badshah, 

dhraggi  dhaskare. 

570.  Ghora  sadhe  das  lakkh,  raj- 

vare  sare. 

571.  Garda  falki  pohtia,  pe  gae 

gubare 

572.  Di5h  chann  nazar  na  avada, 

samani  tare. 

573.  Bag!  bolan  koelS,  jiii  turiS 

kukare. 


(With  him)  10  lakhs  pf  horsemen  and  all  the  Rajas. 

The  dust  reached  the  skies  and  pervaded  like  a  dust- 
storm. 

Neither  the  sun  nor  the  moon  was  visible,  nor  were 
the  stars  in  the  sky. 

The  pipes  sounded  like  the  cuckoo  calling  in  the 
gardens. 
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574-  P^he    farre    berakS,    rag 
karan  nazare. 

575.  Ran  bherl  baddal  gaj jde, 

ghantal  nahare. 

576.  Hathi  dissan  aode,  vichch 

dal5  sigare. 

577.  Mar  bhabbak  gard5  challde, 

sir  kude  bhare. 

578.  Dad  chitte  den  vikhaliS, 

kaho  kit  hanare. 

579.  Jiu  ghatt  kali,  bagblea,  rut 

samS  chitare. 


580.  Jiu   nohdar   hall5    diggiS, 

sunnh  len  jhutare. 

581.  Jiu  dissan  utte  makbarea, 

safed  munare. 

582.  Jiu  paharS    utto    azdaha, 

katt  khavan  hare. 

583.  Charhi5  do  badshahiS,  mel 

gutthS  chare. 

584.  Jiu  basera  makkarl,  gha^i 

be  shumbare. 

585.  Dere  ghatte  chagatteS,  an 

nadi  kanare. 

586.  Khan  DorS  kare  saval,  sadd 

sipah  nfl. 

587.  Yard  benea  hashar  javal, 

Dilli  de  takht  nO. 

588.  MansGba  e  kamal,   sir  te 

karkea. 

589.  Zan  farzad  te  mal,  na  vesug 

nal  kujh. 

590.  Kya  hoea  ikk  sal,  ki  baki 

jivana. 

591.  Par    kareo    nimak    halal, 

Muhammad  Shah  da. 

592.  Baddhe      hatth      sipahiS, 

bannh  arz3  kariS. 
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The  flags  fluttered  like  the  swinging  ropes  and  dis- 
played different  colours. 

The  trumpets  thundered  like  the  clouds  and  the  drums 

produced  superhuman  noise. 
The  bedecked  elephants  on  the  march  were  visible 

above  the  masses  of  soldiers. 
They  trumpeted  as  they  walked  through  dust  with 

heavy  hooks  over  their  heads. 

Their  white  tusks  shone  white,  and  dispelled  dark- 
ness. 

As  a  black  cloud  illumines  the  weather  (sky)  for  the 
herons. 

Their  trunks  swung  like  crooked  ploughs. 


They  appeared  Hke  white  minarets  above  mausoleums. 

And  like  the  devouring  dragons  on  top  of  the  hills. 

The  armies  of  two  kingdoms  arrayed  themselves  per- 
vading all  four  corners. 

lyike  innumerable  flights  of  locusts  settling  down  for 
rest. 

The  Chughattas  struck  their  camp  on  the  bank  of  the 
stream. 

Khan  Dauran  summoned  his  soldiers  and  told  them  : 

Friends,  it  augurs  decline  and  the  doomsday  to  the 
throne  of  Delhi. 

This  is  a  serious  plot  which  has  knocked  it  on  the 
head. 

Wife,  son,  and  wealth,  shall  not  go  with  them. 

What  if  they  have  to  live  another  year  or  so  ? 

But,  be  you  true  to  the  salt  of  Muhammad  Shah. 

The  soldiers  folded  their  hands  and  made  their  humble 
reply. 
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593.  Nimak  halal  ha  az  kadlm- 

de,  kbub  talba  taria. 

594.  Ohna  kaddhe  dag  athuhea, 

vatt  muchchha  dharia. 

595.  Ohna  sarak  leia  sarvahia, 

hath  dhala  pharia. 

596.  Asi  Hazrat  Ali  ambirde  jag 

vag,  ghat  dea  de  galia. 

597.  Kabal      rohan     Pathania, 

bhann  chure  karia. 

598.  Par  sahnfl  ta  hi  akhi  afri, 

dastara  valia. 


We  are  faithful  of  old  and  have  been  paid  well. 

They  braced   themselves  up  like  scorpions  throwing 
out  their  stings  and  twisted  their  moustaches. 

They  pulled  out  their  swords  and  caught  shields  in 
their  hands 

We  will  clear  roads  through  the  enemy's  ranks  as  in 
the  battle  of  Hazrat  Ali. 

The  Pathan  wives  will  cry  at  Kabul  and  break  '  their 
bracelets  and  anklets. 

Then  alone  shall  we  deserve  praise  and  (prove  that 
we)  have  worn  turbans. 


XXXV.     The  Rajputana  Chiefs. 


599.  Charhe  Oragabad  thl,  bheri 

ghurlavan 

600.  Agge    Amberi  te   Marvar, 

Budi  ghaleavan. 

601.  Ikka  ghore  mard  nu,   kar 

jashan  vikhavan. 

602.  Oh  pa  pa  fima  takde,  kefi 

jhutalavan. 

603.  Jive  jabaj  samiidar!,  girda- 

va  khavan. 


They  started  from  Aurangabad  with  a  flourish  of  trum- 
pets. 

In   the   forefront,    the   Amberi,^   Marwar  and  Bundi 
chiefs  unfurled  their  banners. 

The  horses  pranced  about  and  afforded  amusement  to 
the  men. 

The  riders  who  ate  half  a  pound  of  opium  each  gal- 
loped the  horses. 

And  swung  like  ships  tossed  about  by  waves  on  the 
sea. 


XXXVI.    Letter  from  Nizamui^mulk  to  Nadir  Shah. 
604.  Nazamad     khat     bhalera,         Nadir  Shah  reads  a  pleasing  letter  from  Nizamulmulk 


vache  Najar  Shah. 


which  said. 


605.  Agge  lashkar  mera,   pich-        My  army  is  in  the  front  and  that  of  the  Persians  in 


chhe  Erania. 


the  rear. 


606.  Darmean  dohade  dera,  Mu-         Between  the  two  is  the  camp  of  Muhammad  Shah. 

hammad  Shah  da. 

607.  Tu  rat!  ghattt  ghera,  chhe-        Attack  the  rear  by  night. 

kar  talaf  kar. 

608.  Kich!  bera  bera,  Dora  nu         Destroy  at  leisure,  taking  Khan  Dauran  prisoner. 

pa^ar  ke. 


'  Signs  of  widowhood. 


2  Apparently  Umethi. 
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609.  NS  kama  zor  bhalera,  kise  No  one  will  offer  any  resistance  worth  the  name. 

mukabala. 

610.  Ehtakbt  mubaraktera.kul  This  auspicious  throne  is  thine  and  so  are   all  the 

valaeta.  countries. 

6ii.  Ghar  da  bhed  chagera,  kise  No  one  has  tried  to  guard  the  secret  (of  our  own  dis- 

na  sahdea.  positions). 


XXXVII. 

612.  Shah  Najar  gal  alahl,  sakhti 

bol  ke. 

613.  Tusi  heso  tughar  gadal,  HT- 

dustan  de. 

614.  Koi  d§de  log  gavahi,  dhu- 

vade  fakar  di. 

615.  Hun  j5de   ho  hef  kamai, 

lajj  na  vatan  di. 

616.  Sir  khak  dhuvade  pai,  jaho 

nhass  ke. 

617.  Shah  Najar  kehda  jai,  sari 

foj  vichch. 

618.  Kise  ja eh  gall sunaijBhopat 

Nath  nfl. 

619.  Ho    murhko    murhka    jai, 

gussa  kehr  da. 

620.  TusS  karni  khub  larai,  jitne 

sflrme. 

621.  Bhopat   Rae    sanasi,  sadd 

puchche  birS. 

622.  Eh  utren  de  valaetS,  hath 

pagbar  gadirS. 

623.  Oh    dehan    dhakka  daval 

nfl,  kar  sattan  llrS. 

624.  Kadd   jinhade  6z  v3g,  ya 

munkar  naklrS. 

625.  Asa  bhi  fakar  kadlmde,  vSg 

Shah  Mlr3. 

626.  Sada  mulak  Pa  jab  valaet, 

te  Hid  jaglra. 


The  Onsi^aught  of  the  Sanyasis. 
Nadir  Shah  spoke  harsh  words  (to  the  Sanyasis). 

You  are  the  beggars  of  India. 

Does  any  one  give  evidence  of  your  saintliness  ? 

You  are  now   absconding,   having   earned  disgrace; 
you  have  no  patriotism  for  your  country. 

Let  dust  be  thrown  on  your  heads  for  running  away. 

Nadir  Shah  said  so  in  the  presence  of  his  whole  army. 

Some  one  went  and  related  this  to  Bhopat  Nath, 

Who  got  terribly  enraged  and  perspired  from  head  to 
foot. 

You  must  fight  well  (said  he)  all  you  brave  men. 

Sanyasi  Bhopat  Rai '  called  and  asked  his  men. 

These  giants  have  come  down  from  a  foreign  country 

holding  maces  in  their  hands. 
They  push  walls  down  and  tear  them  to  pieces. 

Their  height  is  like  that  of  Oz,  or  they  are  the  angels 
Munkar  Nakir  (of  death). 

We  are  also  hermits  of  old  like  Shah  Miran. 
The  Panjab  is  our  country  and  India  is  our  jagir. 


1  The  same  as  Bhopat  Nath. 


627.  Rae  Bhopat  khala  vigare, 

sare  path  nu. 

628 .  Dunia  j  e  char  dihare ,  kichar 

ku  jiona. 

629.  Jo  likhea  kaltare,  soio  var- 

tasi. 

630.  Tusi  ho  balvat  karare,  sare 

lar  maro. 

631.  Karan  fakir  tiare,  aon  jag 

te. 

632.  Jiu  sher  maran  bhabhkare, 

pohchan  marte. 

633.  Jiu    bannhan    baz  tarare, 

vekh  shikar  nQ. 

634.  Oh    devan    khol   bhadare, 

tegha  vah  ke. 

635.  Ho  natthan  lashkar  sare, 

vagar  Iflbara. 

636.  Te  nave  daftar  charho,  Mu- 

hammad Shah  de. 

637.  Pahla    jag    sanasi,     karde 

okra. 

638.  Khak  jinha  di  basi,  jati  de 

surme. 

639.  Oh  atthe  pehr  udasi,  bhekh 

fakir  da. 

640.  Onhadi    na    koi    phupphi 

masi,  kise  na  rovana, 

641.  Onha  de  dive  balan  agasi, 

van  jhatkian. 

642.  Onha     dia     ahan     baldia 

akkhl,  lahu  chhattia. 

643.  Ikk   rabb   tinha    da  sathi, 

ahe  sahmane. 

644.  Onha    kol    chhuri,   kohari 

kati,  eh  hathear  san. 

645.  Oh     bhajjan     vag     eraki, 

tegbS  vahde. 
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Bhopat  Rai  summoned  all  members  of  his  order^ 
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(and  said)  this  world  is  but  for  four  days,  how  long 
can  we  live  ? 

Whatever  is  written  by  the  Creator  shall  take  effect. 

You  are  all  strong  and  tough,  fight  to  the  bitter  end. 

The  fakirs  made  preparations  and  came  to  the  battle- 
field, 

Roaring  like  the  tiger  going  to  his  kill. 

And  like  the  hawks  sweeping  down  on  sighting  the 
game. 

With  the  strokes  of  their  swords  they  ripped  heads 
open. 

The  whole  army  began  to  flee,  like  foxes. 

(Let  some  one)  enter  up  the  names  of  the  warriors  on 
Muhammad  Shah's  records. 

The  first  battle  was  fought  by  the  Sanyasis  and  it  was 
a  stiff  one. 

Those  who  wear  ashes  but  are  warriors  by  caste. 

We  are  in  renunciation  day  and  night,  in  the  garb  of 
fakirs. 

They  have  no  relations  to  mourii  their  loss. 

Their  after-death  lamps  burn  in  heaven   above   the 
reach  of  the  wind. 

Their  blood-shot  eyes  shone  like  fire. 

With  God  alone  as  their  supporter  they  came  to  the 
attack. 

They  had  knives  and  axes  as  their  weapons. 
They  ran  like  horses,  wielding  their  swords. 
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646.  Oh  kh5de  mas  gataki,  vag-        They  devoured  flesh,  streams  (of  blood)  flowed. 

gan  navakS. 

647.  OhnS    paj    hazar   churSsi,        They  killed  five  thousand  and  eighty-four  Georgians. 

Gurzi  raarea. 

648.  Par     karke    gae    khalasi,        They  fought  to  a  finish  and  went  on  to  the  hills. 

charhe  pahSr  nfl. 


XXXVIII.    The  Battle  of  Karnal. 


649.  Ddhi  dali    mukabale,   ran 

sure  garkan. 

650.  Charh  tof5  gaddi  dhukkiS, 

lakkh  sagal  kharkaa. 

651.  OhdariikhMiS  kohliS,  man 

gole  rarkan. 

652.  Ohdagpalitechhaddia.vSg 

baddal  karkan. 

653.  Jiu    dar    khuUe    dojakha, 

muh  bhai  bharkan. 

654.  Jiujhambemarepakkhanfl, 

vichch  bag§  de  pharkan. 

655.  Jhare  tarate  hambalS,  v5g 

machchhS  de  tarfan. 

656.  Jiii  jhall!  aggS  laggiS,  ran- 

sure  tarkan. 

657.  Oh  hashar  dihara  vekh  ke, 

dal  dove  dharkan. 

658.  DhraggS    di5    dhre    vanS, 

marQ  vajjea. 

659   GhQkar    ghatti   banS,   ran 
.  vichch  an  ke. 

660.  Hathear    vadda    jarvanS, 

bahad  makholia. 

661.  Oh  ahran  vSg  vadan5,  sir 

te  karkea. 

662.  Jive   dhae  bag  tarkhan3, 

tachchhan  geliS. 

663.  Udd  jSde  nen paranS,  mun- 

s3  te  ghoreS. 


The  two  armies  faced  each  other,  the  brave  warriors 
roared  in  the  battlefield. 

The  cannons  were  brought  up  on  carts  with  a  hundred 
thousand  chains  jingling. 

They  devoured  tons  of  powder  and  chewed  maunds 
of  cannon-balls. 

When   fired   by  the  fuse  thej'-   thundered    like    the 
clouds. 

And  fires  raged  at  their  mouths  as  if  the  gates  of  hell 
were  thrown  open. 

As  birds  hedged  in  flutter  in  the  garden  (when  it  is 
set  on  fire), 

As  fish  flutter  in  agony  when  the  net  is  cast, 

The    warriors   were    roasted  in  the   battlefield  as  if 
jungles  of  reed  were  on  fire  around  them. 

The  hearts  of  both  the  armies  shook  at  the  sight  of 
that  day  of  judgment. 

The  Maru  (war  music)  sounded  to  the  accompaniment 
of  drums. 

The  arrows  flew  whizzing  in  the  battlefield. 

The  great  mighty  weapon  (mace)  like  an  expert  joker 

Cracked  on  the  heads  like  a  hammer  on  an  anvil. 

As  if  the  carpenters  felled  gardens  and  cut  (the  trees 
into)  logs. 

The  life  and  soul  of  men  and  horses  departed. 
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664.  Hoea   hukam   jamburchia, 

a  uth  jhukae. 

665.  Bah!  jive  pahar  di,  kar  kot 

bahae. 

666.  Ohna  dhona  karkelatnmia, 
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The  zamburchis  (camel  gunners)  got  orders  and  they 
lowered  their  camels. 


baddal  girrae. 

667.  Dag    palite    chha4dia,    do 

jhalll  lae. 

668.  Pe      rahe     hazar     medan 

vichch,  dopae  chopae. 

669.  Hathi   dhede  dala  vichch, 

ho  sir  talvae. 

670.  Jive  dhen  mana  darya  dia, 

savan  harh  ae. 

671.  Javana    tufaga    pagharia, 

kar  shist  sabhale. 

672.  Onha  lappi  daru  thehlea, 

agg  la  peale. 

673.  Sarak  ghatti  si  golia,  lahu 

parnale. 

674.  Jiu  bhatth  bharakkan  dha- 

nea,  pe  jeth  pur  ale. 

675.  Jive  bhor  gulS  par  gujde, 

ho  muhre  phale. 

676.  Vasse    gara    tufanda,  hon 

baddal  kale. 

677.  Jiu  kefi  jharan  huglake,  ho 

kbive  matvale. 

678.  Jive  ropeiye  ta  ke,  vichch 

pan!  de  dale. 

679.  Dhanva  paghar  bahadara, 

hatth  khabbe  pharia. 

680 .  Onha  saj  j  e  chilla  khichchea , 

khichch  kannl  kharia. 

681.  Jog    jive  shannasia,   chuk 

bah!  khalia. 

682.  Gun  bolan  maru  lakkh  rag, 

bad  rogan  jaria. 


And  made  them  sit  down  in  the  form  of  a  fort  look- 
ing like  the  side  of  a  hill. 

The  camels  stretched  their  necks  and  created  peals  of 
thunder. 

They  (the  light  guns)  were  fired  by  fuses  and  set  the 
forest  on  fire. 

A  thousand  bipeds  and  quadrupeds  fell  in  the  battle- 
field. 

Elephants  fell  in  the  ranks  with  their  head  down- 
wards. 

Like  the  banks  of  a  river  falling  in  during  the  floods 
of  Sawan  (July-August). 

The  youths  (warriors)  took  up  muskets  and  took  a 
steady  aim. 

They  put  in  handfuls  of  powder  and  set  fire  to  the 
firing  cup. 

The  bullets  cleared  a  road  making  spouts  of  blood 
flow. 

It  was  like  grain  being  violently  thrown  up  in  the 
parching  oven  in  the  plentiful  supply  of  Jeth  (May- 
June). 

As  the  bumble-bee  humming  over  the  flowers  falls 
forward. 

It  was  a  terrible  hailstorm  which  made  the  clouds 
black. 

The  horses  fell  neighing,  turning  restive  and  mad. 

I^ike  heated  rupees  thrown  in  water. 

The   brave    (archers)   took   their   bows   in   their   left 

hand. 
With  the  right  hand  they  pulled  the  strings  to  their 

ears. 
And  raised  their  arms  like  Sanyasis  in  the  practice  of 

Yoga. 
The  strings  set  in  the  decorated  bows  twanged  the 

Maru  and  a  hundred  thousand  other  tunes. 
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683.  O  niviS  safS  rakQ  nfl,  tas- 

blM  parhiS. 

684.  Par    ghat,  ^d dan    kani5, 

diikant  ghariS. 

685.  Jiu    tlr    sharake  bhadaro, 

bannh  dhukke  jhariS. 

686.  Oh     maran      sure    sureS, 

vichch  zirah  na  ariS. 

687.  Jiu    mekhS   beri   thukkiS, 

dhass  gujjha  variS. 

688.  Jiu    paharS   de  da  to,   se 

peia  paria. 

689.  Par  sare  dhatthe  ne  bir- 

khet,  mall  sutte  ne  raria. 

690.  Neze  ae  ne  dhukk  ke,  jive 

pani  harh  de. 

691.  Sir  navae  barchhea,  tasbiha 

parhde. 

692.  Barchhe  len  bhavalia,  jifl 

nat  suli  charhde. 

693  I^jade    barchhe    asan8,   se 
pame  parde. 

694.  Jive  kabutar  pharak  ke,  ho 

lotha  jharde. 

695.  Jiu  ka  basera  bag  vichch, 

ghat  ghera  varde. 

696.  Dhragga      dia     dhrevana, 

maru  vajjea. 

697.  Juris  an  kadhar3,  gajjan 

sQrme. 

698.  Jeth  kallar  lashkara,  bhar- 

kan  bhath  jiu. 

699.  SezatT  talvaTa.Ushkanbad- 

lia. 

700.  Khan    Dora    kare   vigara, 

sadd  sipahia. 

701.  Mujapphar   chhor   asvara, 

ralea  bir  khet. 


The  lines  bent  as  if  to  say  their  prayers  and  tell  their 

rosaries. 
The  sticks  (arrows)  made  in   shops  flew  with  their 

feathers. 
The  arrows  whizzed  creating  a  (sustained  and  violent) 

shower  of  Bhadon. 

The  brave  shot  them  at  the  brave,  (the  arrows)  could 
not  be  stopped  by  the  coats  of  mail. 

And  entered  (the  bodies)  like  spikes  nailed  into  boats 
and  wedges  rammed  in. 

It  looked  as  if  hundreds  of  boulders  had  fallen  from  a 
hill-side. 

The  brave  warriors  fell  in  the  battle-field   and  slept 
occupying  open  ground. 

The  lances  came  in  lines  like  flood  waters. 

The  spears  lowered  their  heads  as  if  they  were  telling 
rosaries. 

The  spears  turned  round  and  round  Uke  rope-dancers 
climbing  the  gallows. 

The  lances  carried   from   their   saddles  hundreds    of 
riders  who  fell  with  a  somersault. 

lyike  pigeons  fluttering  in  the  air  and  dropping  dead. 

Like  the  crows  flocking  to  roost  in  the  garden. 

The  Maru  sounded  to  the  accompaniment  of  drums. 

The  ranks  closed  in,  the  warriors  bellowed. 

(The  battle  raged)  like  the  glare  off  kallar  soil  in  the 
month  of  Jeth  and  like  the  heated  furnace. 

The  valuable  swords  shone  like  lightning. 

Khan  Dauran  rallied  his  soldiers. 

MuzaflFar  left  his  horsemen  and  entered  the  battlefield. 
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702.  Jive  baj  pea  vichch  dara, 
ran  Shaddad  Kha. 


Shaddad '  Khan  flew  like  a  hawk  into  a  flight  of  birds. 


703.  Talvari      dia     chhabkara,        The  flashes  of  the  swords  were  like  the  fall  of  rain. 

vasse  mih  jiu. 

704.  Do   dhar    karan    bhadara,        The  Sarohis  (swords)  flew  and  cut  bodies  into  two. 

vahan  sarvahia. 

705.  Jive    tida    lah    kumheara,        As  the  potter  takes  earthen  pots  off  his  wheel. 

dharia  chakk  to.  - 

706    Tive      siria     beshumbara,        So  innumerable  heads  rolled  in  the  dust, 
ghatte  ruldia.  • 

707.  Jiu  tarbuz  bazara,    dissan        Like  water  melons  seen  piled  in  the  streets. 

dheria. 

708.  Ohna  kiti  vahd   hatheara,         The  arms  wrought   execution   in    seven   and   a   half 


sadhe  sat  koh. 


kos. 


709  Jiu    khadhi    bhaj    kuffara,         Like  the  kafirs  who  suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of 


agge  All  de. 


Ali. 


710.  Jiu  tutti   kag   sesara,  pae        Like  the  crocodiles  which  lie  on  sandy  islands  after 


baretea. 


the  high  flood. 


711.  Kal  te  Narad  gara,  chhappe        Even  Kal  and  Narad  hid  themselves  in  caves  for  fear 


mot  thi. 

712.  Par  Izrail  na  sara  mulelad- 

dhia. 

713.  Katal  Kuli   sambhali,  bar- 

chhi  sar  di. 


of  death. 

Even  Azrael  (the  Angel  of  death)  could  not  take  count 

(of  the  dead). 
Qatal  Kuli  poised  his  mighty  spear, 


714.  Oh    ghari    dokan   valayat,         Which  had  been  manufactured  at  a  foreign  shop  and 


derh  hazar  dL 


was  worth  a  thousand  and  a  half ; 


715.  Jiu   seah   nagan   kali,  dag         it  was  like  a  black  female  snake  preparing  her  fangs  to 


savardi. 


bite. 


716.  Kar    zor    rakabade    mari,         Rising  in  his  stirrups  he  flung  it,  but  it  did  not  take 


laggi  na  kardi. 


effect. 


717.  Sattbaddhibarchhitargei,  The  spear  in  its  force  went  past  the  mark  with  its 

phal  lashkardi.  glittering  head. 

718.  Jive  tara  tutta  ambaro,  rat  x.ike  a  falling  star  (appearing)  in  the  sky  on  a  dark 

gubar  dL  night. 

719.  Jive  ghutthi  kuhi  kulag  to,  ^ike  the  falconer's  small  hawk  missing  the  crane. 

mir  shikar  di. 


1  The  allusion  may  be  to  Shahdad  Khan  or  Saadat  Khan. 
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720.  Mujapphar  ghora  chherea, 

ran  sher  variddha. 

721.  Os    barchha    pagar    sam- 

bhalea,  tapgxisse  riddha. 

722.  Os  marea  Katal  Kuli  nfl, 

tak  sine  siddha. 

723.  Bhann  h$  kaleja  bukkia,  le 

lukma  thiddha. 

724.  Muig    jive    kababiS,    cha 

Sikh!  viddha. 

725.  Sir   foj    pajah    hazar    da, 

Mujapphar  giddha. 

726.  Shah    Tavacha    aya,    ran 

medan  vichch. 

727.  Os  neza  dast  tikaya,  kise 

kamet  da. 

728.  Mel    dhSt5     ahran     paya 

kbak  lapetea. 

729.  Ghatt   kole  kau  gharaya, 

lambs  chuttiS. 

730.  Ohnfl  shakkar  san  charha- 

ya,  vadh5  dittiS. 

731.  GharmunnShath  vadhaya, 

shakal  kartar  di. 

732.  Ohnfl  chhar  de  nal  jaraya, 

sutta  jagea. 

733-  Jifl    savan    phaniar    aya, 
dag  uler  ke. 

734.  Targash  tune  laya,  mohde 

chhoh  gea. 

735.  Par   Mujapphar   rabb    ba- 

chaya,  gare  tufan  thl 

736.  Mujapphar  gh5ra  chherea, 

mur  dujji  vari. 

737.  Os  dhrtih  meanS  kaddhia, 

muj  beshumbari. 

738.  Ohdi  vahdh  va  nalo  patli, 

ustad  savari. 


Muzaffar,  a  picked  lion  in  the  field,  spurred  his  horse. 

He  caught  hold  of  and  posied  his  lance,  boiling  with 
rage. 

He  thrust  it  at  Qatal  Kuli   aiming   straight  at   his 
chest. 

It  smashed  the  heart,  liver  and  kidneys,  thus  eating  a 
greasy  morsel. 

As  a  kabab-maker  skewers  a  chicken  before  roasting 
it. 

Muzaffar  thus  accounted  for  the  head  of  fifty  thousand 
troops. 

Shah  Tawacha  then  entered  the  lists. 

He  poised  in  his  hand  his  famous  lance. 

Which  had  been  manufactured  of  mixed  metals  placed 
on  the  anvil  wrapped  in  earth. 

Heated  and  beaten  in  blazing  fire  of  olive  charcoal. 

(The  head)  was  placed  on  a  sweet  grindstone  and  given 
blades. 

It  was  beaten  into  a  length  of  over  a  foot  in  the  shape 
of  a  katdr  (dagger). 

It  was  fixed  on  to  the  shaft  and  as  it  were  woke  up 
from  sleep. 

It  came  like  a  cobra  in  the  month  of  Sawan,  with  its 
head  poised. 

It  hit   the  top  of   the  quiver   and  just  grazed  the 
shoulder. 

But  God  saved  Muzaffar  from  the  calamity. 

Muzaffar  spurred  his  horse  again  a  second  time. 

He  pulled  out  of  its  sheath  his  invaluable  (sword). 

With  a  blade  finer  than  the  wind — which  had  been  made 
by  a  past-master. 
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739 .  Oh  are  na  zirah  te  bakh- 

tara,  rat  pivan  hari. 

740.  Oh  Shah  Tavache  no  chha- 

dia,  sir  laggi  kari. 

741.  Os  juda  kiti  vaddh  kopari, 

san  mag:hz  utari. 

742.  Jive  hadi  tutti  khir  di,  digg 

hattho  bhari. 

743.  Jive  matkl  bhanni  gujjari, 

cha  dahi  khalari. 

744.  Dove    dive    vissave,    shoh 

pei  gubari. 

745.  Par    mar    lea     Mujapphar 

Kha     umbra,    ran    haft 
hazarl. 

746.  Ay  a      Shah     Gizali,    dast 

kaman  le. 

747.  Os  kani  paghhar  sambhali, 

kaddhi  targasho. 

748.  Os  chille  ghatt  javali,  pur 

kar  chhaddia. 

749.  Jive  khadhi  girhj  bhavali, 

tutti  mar  te. 

750.  Oh  lahu  di  hajali,  bhukkhi 

bhutani. 

751.  Phal    dedi    surkb    vikhali, 

kitt  nihaete. 

752.  Jiu  deoh  charhde  pehlilali, 

siihe  rag  di. 

753.  Mujapphar     asano    khali, 

jharea  ghoreo. 

754.  Machh  pea  vichch  jali,  tar- 

phe  surma. 

755.  Karke    nimak    halali,   gea 

Chagattea. 

756.  Par    rasam    shahida    vali, 

khara  bihisht  vichch. 

757.  Akal  tubak  vajjuttia,  bhar 

vajan  sambhali. 


It  never  stuck  at  coats  of  mail  and  was  accustomed 
to  drink  blood. 

He  aimed  a  blow  at  Shah  Tawacha  which  took  effect 
on  his  head. 

It  cut  off  the  skull  with  brain  and  all. 

Like  a  heavy  pot  of  khir  (pudding)  dropping  from  the 
hand  and  breaking  into  pieces. 

Like  a  milkmaid  breaking  her  pitcher  and  scattering 
the  curds. 

Both  his  lamps  (eyes)  were  extinguished  and  supreme 
darkness  supervened. 

Muzaffar  Khan  thus  killed  in  the  battlefield  a  chief 
with  a  following  of  seven  thousand. 

(Then)  came  Shah  Ghizali  bow  in  hand. 

He  pulled  out  an  arrow  from  his  quiver. 

He  placed  it  against  the  string  and  discharged  it  pull- 
ing it  with  full  force. 

It  hit  the  mark  like  a  vulture  sweeping  down  on  its 
prey. 

It  was  hankering  after  blood,  the  hungry  demoness. 

Its  head  was  seen  absolutely  red. 

Like  the  red-coloured  dawn  of  a  rising  morn. 

Muzaffar  was  knocked  out  of  his  saddle  and  dropped 

.   from  his  horse. 

The  brave  warrior  convulsed  in  agony  like  an  alligator 

fallen  into  a  net. 
But  he  died  having  proved  true  to  the  salt  of  the 

Chughattas. 
And   according   to  the  rule  of  martyrdom  stood  in 

paradise. 
Aqil  levelled  his  musket  and  fired  it. 
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758.  Ohnfl  dhSdh  alambe  atash6,  It  emitted  flames  of  fire  in  its  hunger  to  consume  the 

bhukh  bhute  jali.  living. 

759.  Ohda  karak  peala  utthea,  Its  firing  cup  produced  the  crack  and  it  smashed  the 

bhanh  gei  henali.  chest  (of  the  enemy). 

760.  Os  duro  dittha  5vda,  phir  It  saw  Shah  Ghizali  coming  from  a  distance. 

Shah  Gizali. 

761.  Os  lagdi  babbar  bolea,  jive  it  hit  him  and  ripped  open  his  upper  body  hke  a 


khori  thali. 


broken  plate. 


762.  Jivelatututtadorto,  khah        He  fell  going  round  and  round  like  a  top  breaking 


gird  bhavali. 


from  the  string. 


763.  Agge  thori    thori  sulakdi,        Xhe  fire  which  had  been  smouldering  was  rekindled 


pher  Akal  ball. 

764.  Par  Khan  D6r5  da  nimak 
si,  kar  gea  halalL 


by  Aqil. 

But  he  had  eaten  Khan  Dauran's  salt  and  proved 

true  to  it. 
765.  Pher    aea    tura    nachSda,        Then  came  Aziz  Khan  Kandhari  flying  the  tail  of  his 

turban. 
He  flung  his  spear  forcibly,  from  the  right, 


Aziz  Khan  Kadhari. 

766.  Os    rakh    kavaed    sajjeo, 

barchhi  purkari. 

767.  Os  karke  siddhi  sahmani, 


Akal  nfl  marL 


In  the  correct  manner,  aiming  it  straight  at  Aqil. 


768.  Oh  barchhi  ghutthi  Akalo,        The  spear  missed  Aqil  and  flew  straight  away. 
bannh  gei  tatari. 


769.  Jiu  josh   rakabS   de  chha- 
ddea,  cha  baj  shakari. 


As  a  hawk  is  flung  by   a   falconer  standing  in   his 
stirrups. 

770.  Shikra   ghuttha    shatunio,        And  the  hawk  misses  and  the  bird  flies  far  away. 

banuh  gea  udari. 

771.  Jii3    khi4ari    rakkhia,  kar       Or  like  the  gambler  who  stakes  his  all  on  the  dice. 

chhakke  sari. 


772.  Pasa  pave    na  da  da,    ki 
kare  khidari. 


But  if  the  dice  will  not  help  him  what  can  the  gambler 
do? 

773.  Jado  bars  mage  te  tre  pae,        When  he  wants  twelve  the  dice  show  three  :  he  must 

therefore  lose. 


pher  askar  hari. 

774.  Par  Akal  tubak  vajuttia, 
mur  dujji  vari. 


Aqil  then  fired  his  musket  a  second  time. 


775.  Akal  tubak  vajjuttia,  kaho        AqU  fired  his  musket— what  a  fine  musket  it  was ! 

kehiahJ. 

776.  Oh  daru  di  khSdi  ikk  lap,        It  took  a  handful  of  powder  and  a  bullet  weighing  a 


goli  sarashi. 


sarsahi. 
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777.  Ohda  karak  peala  utthea, 

vichch  gara  ilahi. 

778.  Os   Aziz  Kha   Kadhari  nfl 

mari  a,  pi  rat  misahi. 

779.  pigga  oh  palag  to,  pi  kef 

manahi. 

780.  SQre    asan    chhaddea,    jid 

hoio-su  rahi. 

781.  Par  haft  hazari  surmS,  mar 

gea  sipahi. 

782.  Aya   ikk   marvam,   na    sii 

Badar  B^. 

783.  Oh     kaddhan     hara    jam. 

vagar  rashka. 

784.  Osdhruleikarvani,  suddhe 

sar  di. 

785.  Os  karke  fikar  insani,  Akal 

nil  chhadea. 

786.  Os  pal  vichch  kita  fan!,  es 

jahan  to. 

787.  Jiu    tutti    rassi    karvani, 

lotha  dhatthia. 

788.  Jive    takhte    chiran   sani, 

sutte  tak  te. 


Its  firing  cup  produced  the  cracking  noise,  inside  it 
there  was  the  vengeance  of  God. 

He  fired  it  at  Aziz  Khan    Kandhari ;    it  drank  his 
blood  at  one  sip. 

He  fell  as  it  were  from  his  charpoy  drinking  a  cup 
of  the  prohibited  drink. 

Th6  warrior  dropped  from  his  seat  and  his  life  de- 
parted. 

Thus  a  valiant  ofiicer  commanding  seven  thousand 
troops  was  killed  by  a  soldier. 

Then  came  a  Marwani  named  Badar  Beg. 

He  was  accustomed  to  taking  life  like  the  demons. 

He  drew  his  sword  of  true  steel. 

He   watched   his  opportunity  and  aimed  a  blow  at 
Aqil. 

He  obliterated  him  from  this  world  in  an  instant.     • 

As  dead  bodies  drop  when  the  string  of  a  caravan 
breaks. 

As  sawyers  saw  planks  and  throw  them  down. 


But  Aqil  also  sacrificed  himself  on  the  name  of  the 
Chughattas. 

Then  came  Mirza  Nur  Beg,  a  Persian  Mughal. 

Expert   in  fencing,  practised  with  the  lance  anid  a 
dexterous  archer. 

He  was  known  in  the  battlefield  for  his  skill  in  the  use 
of  the  short  sword,  knife  and  dagger. 

He  shouted  in  the  crowds  like  a  second  Rustam. 
In  his  lion's  grip  he  caught  Badar  Beg  Marwani. 


789.  Par  Akal  bhi  kurbanl,  nam 

Chagattea. 

790.  Aea  Mirza   Niir   Beg,    ikk 

mugial  erani. 

791.  Pate  bhulatthe  nezeo,  baz 

ziram  kamanl. 

792.  Oh  jamdhar,  chhuri,  kata- 

rio,  roshan  medani. 

793.  Oh  nare  karda  dala  vichch, 

bal  rustam  sanl. 

794.  Kar  sher  kalacha  pag^area- 

su,  Badar  Beg  marvanl. 

795.  Ohnfl  dabbke  kutthosu  latt        He  pressed  him  under  his  leg  and  slaughtered  him  in 

heth,  kaho  kitt  nishan!.  a  unique  manner. 
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He  (Badar  Beg)  craved  forgiveness  a  thousand  times. 


796.  Oh  toba  kare  hazar  var, 

pukar  zabanl 

797.  Jiu  ditta  hazrat  Ibrahim,        (He  was  slaughtered)  as  if  the  Prophet  Abraham  had 

ne  dumba  kurbanf.  sacrificed  a  sheep. 

798.  Afsal  Kuli  medan  vichch,        Afzal  Kuli  twisted  his  moustache  in  the  battlefield. 

d5ve  muchchh  savare. 

799.  Oh  chher  araki  palkea,  kar-        He  spurred  his  horse  and  charged  shouting. 

da  lalkare. 

800.  Ho  sajjeo  mirze  Nur  B^        He  came  from  the  right  side  of  Nur  Beg  and  challenged 


nS,  an  pukare. 


him. 


801.  Elha  gussa  partea  Nur  B^,        Nur  Beg  turned  in  rage  with  a  pluck)^  heart. 

dil  phiri  karare. 

802.  Jiu  virdbea  hoea  marte,  tar        L,ike  an  angry  tiger  jumping  at  his  kill. 

sher  cha  mare. 

803.  Oh  jutt  pae  do  surme,  ran        The  two  warriors  closed  with  each  other,  roaring  in 


ghaghe  hare. 


the  battlefield. 


804.  Jiu    kar    utte    ahrane,   ta        I^ke  a  blacksmith  placing  heated  iron  on  the  anvil. 

dhare  lohare. 

805.  Oh  maran  satt  vadan  vSg,        Standing  tiptoe  they  delivered  stroke  after  stroke  of, 


ho  pabbS  bhare. 


as  it  were,  the  hammer. 


806.  Kar  jharkarakkarakkarak,        With  blows  falHng  crack — crack,  the  shields  of  these 


dhal!  balkbare. 


warriors  capable  of  using  them, 


807.  Hatthe    rahiS"  gaddiS   udd        Remained  grasped  in  their  hands  while  the  rims  were 


gae  kanare. 


chipped  off. 


808.  Phull  dhaia   de  jhar  pae,        The  knobs  of  the  shields  fell  off,  so  terrible  was  the 


kaho  kitt  hanare. 


conflict. 


809.  Jiu  atashbazS  phukea,  phul        Like  the  firework-makers  let  off  the   sparkling   fire- 


jhari  anare. 


works. 


810.  Oh  chappa  chal  nahi  jande,        Neither  gave  an  inch  of  ground,  so  brave  were  they 


hen  vadde  hae  scare. 


both. 


811.  Par  vekh  raza  khuda  di,        Victory  and  defeat  rested  merely  on  the  will  of  God. 

kon  jitte  kon  hare. 

812.  Khan   DorS  dl   asvari,  ahi        Khan  Dauran's  retinue  was  magnificent. 

lujjh  te. 

813.  Balak    Ilaf   Bukhari,   ture        Men  from   Balkh,    Iraq   and   Bukhara   with  foreign 

valaetl.  turbans. 

814.  Arbl    te    kadhari,     phire        Arabs  and  Kandharis  paraded  the  field. 

medan  vichch. 
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815.  Le  jamdhar,  chhuri,  katari, 

dahe  Kasurie. 

816.  Te    vasse    chhajji,    khar!, 

loha  mih  vag.. 

817.  Tag    lahu    de    tari,   morea 

Hanfie. 

818.  Par   baji    ahi    hari,    Najar 

Shah  ne. 

819.  Mansur  Ali,  te  Kamar  din, 

beh  pachchhotade. 

820.  Te  sei  gaun  sohile,   vivah 

jinha  de. 

821.  Bhalke  jiu  laggaa  et  fikar, 

eh  fikar  asade. 

822.  Par  eh   gal   nahl   mukkdi, 

jechir  jiude  jade. 

823.  Dohni  dal!  mukabale,  da- 

mama  vahea. 

824.  Tofa  karkan  badlia,  ghurtal 

vajaea. 

825.  Shaddad  Kha  hathi  pelea, 

chit  lashkar  aea. 

826.  Par  sir  hathi  de  neja,  Karak 

Beg  chalaea. 

827.  Mir  Sed  Gullu,  6s  tha,  an 

tura  dhasaea. 

828.  Os   jhallea    an  Karak   Beg 

nu,  tol  barchha  laea. 

829.  Mar    barchha    Beg   Karak- 

nu,  bhan  zikar  chTghaea. 

830.  Murg    jive     kababia,     cha 

sikhi  laea. 

831.  Jiu      hazrat      Muhammad 

Hanfie,  Yazid  kuhaea. 

832.  Jiu  hazrat  Musa  paghar  ke, 

Firaon  dubaea. 

833.  Os  seiyad  hor  bhi  kitne-ku 

mareo-su,  ap  mul  na  aea. 


With  the  short  sword,  knife  and  dagger,  set  to  work 
(the  Pathans)  of  Kasur. 

Iron  rained  by  the  ton  like  a  shower  of  rain. 

The  Hanafi  (the  Prophet)  set  back  (Nadir  Shah)  with 
his  horse  swimming  girth-deep  in  blood. 

Nadir  Shah  had  practically  lost  the  game. 

Mansur  Ali  and  Kamar  Din  sat  and  repented  and  said, 

Let  those  sing  songs  who  have  to  celebrate  a  marriage. 

How  are  we  to  face  this  anxiety  to-morrow  ?     This  is 
what  makes  us  anxious. 

But  this  thing  will  not  end  till  they  (the  other  party) 
go  alive. 

The  two  armies  met  (again)  in  conflict  and  the  drum 
sounded. 

The  cannons  thundered  like  the  clouds,  and  the  gongs 
rang.  '  . 

Shaddad  Khan  urged  his  elephant  and  came  tearing 
through  the  army.  • 

Karak  Beg  levelled  a  lance  at  the  head  of  the  elephant. 

Mir  Said  Gullu  pushed  himself  in  there. 

He  stopped  Karak  Beg  and  aimed  a  well-poised  blow 
of  the  lance  at  him. 

With  the  thrust  of  the  lance  he  pierced  Karak  Beg's 
heart  and  made  him  shriek. 

As  a  kabab-maker  skewers  a  chicken  for  roasting. 

As  Hazrat  Muhammad  Hanafi  had  Yahid  butchered. 

As  Hazrat  Musa  had  Pharaoh  caught  and  drowned. 

That  Sayyad  killed  several  others,  but  did  not  himself 
come  to  grief. 
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834-  Donhl      dall       mukabale, 
datnama  karea. 


835.  Khan  D6r3  ghora  chherea, 

jhag  lashkar  varea. 

836.  Te  khada  dhruh  mean  to, 

hath  sajje  pharea. 

837.  Os  garmi  khadhi  ahrano,  rat 

mage  sarea. 

838.  Agge  aha  Najar  Shah,  loh 

bakbtar  jarea. 

839.  Os  satt  sirosir  mari§,   na 

rehda  area. 

840.  hohe  nu  lohe  jhallea,  phatt 

kare  na  sarea. 

841.  Jiu     tittar     muh    bazde, 

vichch  chugal  area. 

842.  Ghuss  palag  nihag  de,  muh 

adar  pharea. 

843.  Par   vah  hayati  shah   di, 

shukarana  parhea. 

844.  Khalkat    akhe    vah    vah, 

Khan  DorS  larea. 

845.  Nadar  tubak  vajuttia,  sar- 

dane  ghari  firag  di. 

846.  Odhi  mS  Kal  te  peo  Narad, 

oh  sakki  he  bhen  bhujag 
di. 

847.  Oh  are  na  zireS  bakhtarS, 

ratt  ptdi  mul  na  sagdi. 

848.  Os  dhar'  tali  te  chhaddia, 

chhor  pith  gei-a  turaj  di. 

849.  Najabat  gallS  agliS,  vaddi 

goth  mari  shatrajdi. 

850.  Najar  Shah  vaje  fatah  de, 

shacfeane  vahe. 

851.  MansQr  Ali  te  Kamardin, 

sharre  chhadeahe. 
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In   the  contest  of  the   two   armies  the  drum    beat 
fiercely. 

Khan  Dauran  spurred  his  horse  and  forced  his  way 
through  the  army. 

He  unsheathed  his  sword  and  caught  it  in  his  right 
hand. 

It  had  received  the  heat  of  the  anvil  and  was  scorched 
and  thirsty  for  blood. 

In  front  of  him  was  Nadir  Shah  clad  in  steel  armour. 


He  aimed  seven  blows  at  the  latter,  one  after  the 
other,  and  could  not  be  kept  off. 

But  steel  deadened  the  blows  of  steel  and  the  sword 
caused  no  wound. 

Like  the  partridge  sticking  his  claw  in  the  beak  of  the 
hawk. 

Like  the  tiger  caught  in  the  mouth  of  the  Dragon. 

But  the  King  still  had  a  span  of  life   and   offered 
thanks  (to  God). 

The  people  said  bravo  !  well  fought  Khan  Dauran  ! 

Nadir  fired  his  gun  which  was  completely  of  European 
make. 

Its  mother  was  Kal  and  father  Narad,  it  was  the  full 
sister  of  the  Dragon. 

It  did  not  stick  at  coats  of  mail  or  armour  and  had 
no  scruples  at  sacking  blood. 

He  placed  it  on  his  palm  and  fired  it.     It  (the  bullet) 
passed  out  of  embroidery  at  the  back. 

Nijabat,  these  are  old  facts.     He  took  the  most  im- 
portant piece  on  the  chess  board. 

Nadir  Shah  had  triumphal  music  sounded. 
Mansur  Ali  and  Kamar  Din  let  off  fireworks. 
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852.  Tubka,  tofa,  rehkale,  dabb  Guns,  cannons,  mortars  fired  a  feu  de  joie. 

mase  lae. 

853.  Burj   bazi  shatraj   di,  mar  The  game  of  chess  was  won,  the  castles  were  knocked 

rukk  udae.  off. 

854.  Par  dhrohl  Najar  Shah  di,  But  the    whole  of   India   shook  with    Nadir   Shah's 

hid  sari  pae.  terror. 


«6 
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PRONUNCIATION. 

The  Panjabi  text  of  the  Ballad  is  written  in  the  Roman  character.  The  system 
of  transliteration  adopted  is  that  laid  down  on  page  i  of  the  Grammar  Section  of  the 
Glossary  of  the  Multani  Language  by  Mr.  E.  O'Brien,  revised  by  Messrs.  J.  Wilson 
and  Harikishan  Kaul.     The  vowel  sounds  are  represented  as  follows: — 


Short 
vowels. 

a 
e 
k 
i 

o 
o 
u 


Pronounced  like 

vowel  sound  in 

English  word. 

sun,  rub 

take 

tell,  men 

till,  sin 

post 

hot 

fuU 


Example. 

Rabb  (God), 
marea  (struck), 
leh  (descend) 
pir  (threshing-floor), 
gohira  (lizard), 
pohta  (reached), 
unn  (wool). 


Long 
vowels. 

a 
e 

A 

e 
i 
o 

6 
u 


Pronounced  like 

vowel  sound  in 

English  word. 

far,  tar. 
they,  tale. 
Jamaica, 
steal,  mean, 
toll. 

tall,  awe. 
fool,  moor. 


Example. 

tar  (wire). 

tel  (oil). 

dhe  (fall). 

pir  (pain). 

sona  (gold). 

vohur  (young  bull). 

kur  (lie). 


The  diphthongs  used  are  :  — 

Diphthong.  Sound  as  in  English  word. 

ei  fine,  tile, 

my,  sigh. 


ai 

au 


now,  owl. 


Example. 
gei  (gone), 
baith  (sixty- two), 
kau  (olive). 


The  nasal  sound  following  a  short  or  long  vowel  is  represented  by  a  circumflex 
accent  '  placed  over  the  vowel,  thus : — 

a    in  chaga  (good). 

5.     in  bah  (arm),  bana  (wearing  apparel). 

in  jive  (may  you  live). 

in  dede  (giving). 

in  diga  (crooked). 

in  nth  (rain). 

in  dhoda  (washing). 

in  god  (gum). 

in  shok  (eagerness). 

in  kiida  (hasp). 

in  nfl  (to). 


e 

1 
1 
6 
6 

O 

u 


I  have  discarded  the  use  of  an  n  to  represent  a  nasal  following  a  short  vowel  or 
followed  by  a  consonant,  and  have  adopted  a  uniform  system  of  nasalization.  Thus, 
I  have  written  diga  instead  of  dinga  and  dgda  instead  of  denda. 
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The  only  peculiarity  about  the  consonants  is  the  occasional  use  of  the  lingual  1 
and  r  written  as  1  and  r  respectively,  besides  the  Unguals  t,  th,  d,  dh  and  n  and 
that  of  the  Arabic  aspirates  kb  and  gli.         ■ 


j\j\^iM^r-t.i^j      •     ,  XI.  -J  1  --^      ••• —  .— .-.v.*. 


x^A^kr  o'dUn oMaA. 


RoTn  an  Originol. 


I    V^/^-l  1N.1  11-Vt-, 


Some  Notes  on  Ancient  Kulu  Politics. 

By  G.  C.  I..  Howell,  I.C.S. 

I.  The  Ancient  Trade  Routes. — Geography  makes  history  all  the  world  over,  and 
nowhere  is  this  more  palpably  true  than  in  the  Himalaya  Kulu  history  is  based  on 
evidences  which  are  meagre,  and,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  "  chron- 
icle "  of  the  Rajas  of  Kulu,  often  unreliable.  But  from  the  legends  of  an  untutored 
mountain  race,  and  the  record  inscribed  on  the  face  of  the  slowly  changing  ranges, 
it  is  sometimes  possible  to  reconstruct  something  of  a  picture  of  what  life  was. like 
before  the  advent  of  the  British. 

The  position  of  the  valley,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me,  is  peculiar.  Here  is  no 
backwater  like  the  neighbouring  State  of  Chamba,  in  which  an  ancient  Rajput  line 
has  been  sheltered  to  maintain  an  unbroken  rule  from  a  period  preceding  the  dawn  of 
civilization  in  Europe.  Kulu  and  Lahul  lie  full  in  a  channel  through  which  have 
ebbed  and  flowed  for  ages  the  tides  of  racial  and  religious  antagonisms. 

The  people  have  acknowledged  many  masters^Aryan  and  Mongolian  But 
through  it  all  Indian  markets  have  always  demanded  salt,  and  wool,  and  borax,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  more  precious  merchandise  of  Central  Asia.  And  while  armies 
marched  and  fought,  the  hungry  Tibetans  would  still  risk  much  to  get  the  wheat  of 
the  plains,  and  the  incomparable  barley  of  Lahul.  The  trade  therefore  went  on.  It 
was  quite  by  chance  that  I  discovered  the  ancient  trade  route.  One  must  remember 
that  the  Beas  was  nowhere  bridged,  and  nearly  everywhere  an  impassable  torrent ; 
that  there  were  no  mule  roads,  so  that  all  the  trade  must  be  packed  on  sheep  ;  that 
every  height  was  crowned  with  a  post,  with  a  garrison  of  marauders ;  that  the  Kulu 
farmer  then  as  now  regarded  travelling  sheep  as  "fair  game";  that  there  was  a 
customs  barrier  for  the  Rohtang  Pass  below  Rolla,  at  the  Canon  still  known  as  the 
"  Customs  House"  (Zagat  Khana),  where  (no  doubt)  a  foreigner's  life  was  made  a 
burden  to  him ;  and  that  there  would  be  endless  bickering  and  bargaining  at  every 
halt  before  a  caravan  of  laden  sheep  could  get  any  grazing.  All  this  is  plain  to  any- 
one who  can  imagine  the  Kulu  people  set  free  from  the  restraint  which  the  British 
Raj  imposes. 

So  the  trade  avoided  the  Hamta  Pass,  and  the  Rohtang  and  the  (comparatively) 
broad  paths  which  led  to  destruction  in  the  valley.  Arrived  at  the  summit  of  the 
Baralatse  Pass  the  Tibetans  turned  sharp  to  their  left,  and  followed  down  the  left 
bank  of  the  Chandra  River.  Here  was  pasturage — and  to  spare — of  the  finest  fat^ 
tening  grass  in  the  world,  wherever  they  chose  to  halt.  There  were  no  torrents 
which  were  not  easily  fordable  in  the  morning.  And  there  was  little  fear  of  molesta- 
tion in  an  uninhabited  and  (to  the  Indian  mind)  most  undesirable  region.     Past  the 
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beautiful  Chandra  Lake  the  trade  sheep  marched  and  grazed  to  the  plain  near  "  Split 
Rock  "  (Phuta  Runi),  still  known  as  the  "  Plain  of  the  Kanauris."  There  the  middle 
men  from  Kanaur  in  Bashahr — and  perhaps  from  Kothi  Kanaur  at  the  head  of  the 
Parbati  glen — met  them.  The  big  50  lb.  packs  of  salt  and  other  merchandise  were 
unpacked.  The  big  Tibetan  sheep  were  shorn.  For  a  week  or  so  the  trading  went 
on.  And  finally  the  little  Bashahri  sheep  moved  off,  not  laden  so  heavily  as  the 
Tibetan  biangis  or  trade  sheep  ;  while  the  latter  returned  with  new  packs  to  Rudok 
and  Leh. 

But  the  Kanauris  had  no  thought  of  moving  through  Kulu.  They  went  up  the 
valley  which  is  now  blocked  by  the  Shigri  Glacier,  across  the  head  of  the  Parbati 
Valley,  along  the  old  mountain  sheep  route,  which  is  still  known  though  very  seldom 
used,  always  through  uninhabited  safety,'  to  the  Sutlej  Valley  at  Rampur.  There 
they  met  (and  let  us  hope  were  a  match  for)  the  wily  trader  of  the  plains. 

In  1836,  tradition  says,  the  Shigri  Glacier,  bursting  some  obstruction  on  the  hill 
tops,  overwhelmed  the  Chandra  Valley,  dammed  the  Chandra  River,  till  it  rose  within 
measurable  distance  of  the  Kunzam  ^  Pass,  and  finally  destroyed  the  old  trade  route. 

There  are  however  some  landmarks  on  the  old  road,  which  was,  I  suspect,  aban- 
doned much  more  gradually  than  tradition  relates  The  Kanauris,  who  speak  a 
Tibeto-Burmese  language  closely  allied  to  those  of  Lahul  ^  and  Malana,  have  left 
their  name  on  the  "  Kanauri  Plain"  near  the  modern  camping  ground  of  Phuta 
Runi ;  and  the  whole  of  the  Upper  Parbati  Valley  is  known  to  this  day  as  Kothi 
Kanaur,  while  its  inhabitants,  though  they  have  forgotten  their  language  and  are 
rapidly  becoming  assimilated  to  the  Kulu  people,  are  still  regarded  as  "foreigners" 
and  often  show  markedly  Mongolian  features.  Probably  they  are  Kanauris  who  gave 
up  trade  for  farming  generations  before  the  road  was  abandoned.  But  they  still  know 
the  road  (one  day  I  hope  to  explore  it  with  them)  from  Phulga  to  Rampur. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  why  the  mighty  glaciers,  and  especially  the 
great  "  Samundar  Tap  "  glacier  discharging  into  the  Chandra  (right  bank)  between 
the  Baralatse  and  Phuta  Runi,  have  never  been  explored  by  sportsmen.  The  Gaddis 
all  maintain  that  they  abound  in  fine  ibex  But  in  this  respect  Indian  sportsmen 
resemble  sheep,  and  flock  year  after  year  into  their  predecessors'  footsteps.  This 
has  however  nothing  to  do  with  ancient  Kulu     so  to  our  muttons. 

//.  Tibetans  in  Kulu. — There  are  three  invasions  of  Kulu  recorded  in  the 
chronicles  of  I,adakh(  A.  H.  Francke,  "History  of  Western  Tibet,"  pp.  G^etseq.).  The 
first  was  somewhere  between  1125  and  1150  a.d.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Francke  has 
told  me,  Kulu  was  probably  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ladakh,  and  the  "  ruler  "  who 
was  made  to  pay  a  tribute  of  half-bred  yaks  (dzos)  and  iron  to  the  King  of  Ladakh 
was  quite  possibly  a  Tibetan.  Secondly  in  1440-1470  a  "  Kashmiri  "  Buddhist  army 
took  the  town  of  Kuluta.     The  third  invasion  was  somewhere  between  1530  and  1560, 


>  Over  the  OSnwi  Pa»8  ? 

*  The  Spiti  people  had  pickets  out  at  the  summit  to  warn  them  in  case  the  river  headed  up  high  enough  to  flood  the 
pais  and  flow  down  to  Ix>sar ! 

*  All  these  are,  as  Mr.   Franrke  has  shown,  allied  to  the   Mundari  (aboriginal)  language  spoken  l>y  tiie  "  Kol" 
aborigines. 
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shortly  after  Sidh  Singh  Badaiii  had  himself  declared  Raja  at  Nast  (Jagat  Sukh). 
Tradition  points  fairly  clearly  to  a  definite  occupation  by  Tibetans  at  any  rate  of  the 
higher  positions  of  Kulu  proper.     And  this  is  corroborated  in  several  ways. 

An  interesting  incident  occurred  during  the  time  of  Thakur  Hari  Chand  of  I^ahul 
("Jo"  or  Governor  of  Kailang).  Some  time  within  the  last  20  years  a  monk 
came  down  with  credentials  from  Ivhassa  addressed  to  the  Thakur.  He  had  in  his 
pocket  an  ancient  map  of  Manali,  and  of  an  old  Tibetan  monastery  which  once  stood 
there.  The  monks  had  been  driven  out  of  the  valley  in  a  hurry  ;  but  had  hidden  their 
library  in  a  cave  which  they  had  closed  in — hiding  the  mouth  with  a  pile  of  deodar 
logs,  and  sealing  it  for  ever  with  a  horrid  curse  calculated  to  scare  the  boldest  Kulu 
man  from  interfering  with  the  logs.  The  monk  and  his  plans  reached  Manali.  He 
went  straight  to  the  pile  of  logs  in  front  of  the  Manali  temple ;  and  was  at  once  con- 
fronted with  a  curse  more  secure  than  any  Chubb 's  lock  !  Most  unfortunately  Thakur 
Hari  Chand  made  no  notes  ;  and  did  not  communicate  with  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner, who  would  no  doubt  have  explained  that  credentials  from  Lhassa  annulled 
the  curse— and  acted  accordingly.  The  mystery  remains  unsolved.  But  the  inci- 
dent shows  that  monastic  chronicles  confirm  the  general  tradition  of  a  Tibetan 
occupation.     And  perhaps  one  day  Lhassa  will  make  another  attempt. 

At  the  head  of  all  the  valleys  remain  Tibetan  place  names  like  Solang  in  Kulu 
proper ;  Pangchi  Pass  between  Rupi  and  Inner  Seraj  ;  Shungchu  and  Tung  (Inner 
Seraj).  These  two  latter  instances,  it  must  be  noted,  show  Tibetan  influences  flank- 
ing the  ancient  Bashahr  trade  route  which  I  have  described. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century  a.d.  certain  forts  above  the  Kulu  Valley  were 
undoubtedly  held  by  Tibetan'  officers.  The  most  unpopular  of  these  was  the  Piti 
Thakur  (this  is  probably  a  description  rather  than  a  name) ,  the  remains  of  whose  fort 
are  plainly  traceable  on  a  spur  above  Jagat  Sukh.  His  place  of  worship  was  the  Prini 
temple  of  the  Great  God  Jamlu  at  the  foot  of  the  approach  to  the  Hamta.  In  this 
temple  to  this  day — alone  of  all  the  temples  in  Kulu — the  Spiti  men  go  to  make  offer- 
ings ;  all  other  races  must  take  their  shoes  off  in  the  temple  precincts,  but  I^amaists 
go  in  fully  shod  ;  and  when  he  is  inspired  the  local  prophet  at  the  shrine  speaks  a 
language  which  he  claims  (and  a  not  hypercritical  congregation  allows)  to  be  Tibetan. 
He  always  maintains  that  the  god  came  from  Bhutant  (Tibet)  Chin  (China)  or  "  Panga 
Padul  Mansarowar."  Incidentally  this  is  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  (par- 
tially) Tibetan  origin  of  the  Malana  people— the  disciples  and  incarnations  of  Jamlu. 
They  certainly  represent  one  of  the  advanced  posts  of  Tibetan  influence  flanking  (be  it 
noted)  the  ancient  trade  route,  and  even  by  tradition  protecting  a  minor  trade  route, 
which  I  always  failed  to  explore,  from  the  Malana  Glen  to  the  Chandra  Valley.  Pos- 
sibly the  glacier  at  the  head  of  the  glen  was  once  less  formidable  than  it  is  now— 
though  it  is  still  passable  for  sheep. 

But  to  return  to  Piti  Thakur.  He  may  have  been  devout.  But,  unless  he  is 
hideously  maligned,  he  was  a  ruffian,  for  he  preferred  human  milk  to  every  other 


I  The  Lahula  "  Jo.s  "  or   Thakurs  of  Gondla  are  descended  from  a  Tibetan  Captain  who  held  -the  fort  of  Kolang  in 
Chota  Bagahal,  ind  who  was  driven  out  by  the  Rajput  Raja  of  Bagahal. 
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kind  of  drink,  and  used  to  perform  human  sacrifice.  Personally  I  doubt  the  .story. 
He  belonged  to  a  race  constitutionally  averse  to  teetotalism,  and  his  "  sacrifices  " 
were  possibly  well  merited  executions.  He  had  lieutenants  (of  evil  memory)  in  the 
Bamar,  Dirot,  Diabangi  and  Guwari  Forts  and  also  in  several  forts  in  the  Chakki  Nal- 
lah.  In  fact  the  Tibetans  held  the  left  bank  of  the  Beas  with  the  approaches  to  the 
Hamta  and  Chandar  Kanni  passes,  and  all  the  by-paths  by  which  these  could  have 
been  turned.  But  above  Jagat  Sukh,  the  Rajput  Jinna  Rana  held  both  banks  of  the 
Beas,  which  is  here  generally  easy  to  cross.  It  is  clear  that  service  in  these  outlying 
forts  must  have  been  ver>'  irksome  to  the  Tibetans.  They  never  liked  coming  below 
an  altitude  of  10,000  ;  in  winter  they  were  cut  off  from  all  relief  across  the  passes  ; 
and  they  were  in  the  midst  of  extremely  treacherous  and  hostile  people.  But  that 
they  were,  and  are,  a  more  humane  and  hospitable  (and  infinitely  more  civiHzed)  race 
than  the  Kulu  men,  there  is  no  doubt.  Their  "  forward  policy  "  was  no  doubt  a 
sheer  necessity,  if  they  were  to  protect  their  trade. 

For  the  time,  however,  the  tide  had  begun  to  turn.  The  adventurer  Sidh  Singh 
cut  off  their  outposts  in  the  Kulu  Valley,  founded  the  '  Badani  "  dynasty,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  King  Tsewang  Namgyal  (1530-1560)  of  Ladakh  made  the  chief 
of  Kulu  "  feel  the  weight  of  his  arm  "  on  his  way  back  from  Nepal,  Sidh  Singh's  des- 
cendants were  within  the  next  200  years  to  make  themselves  overlords  of  the  I^adakhi 
Province  of  Lahul,  as  the  kingdom  of  Western  Tibet  decayed. 

///.  The  Ranas.—When  Sidh  Singh  made  himself  Raja  of  Nast  (Jagat  Sukh) 
about  1500  A.D.,  the  north  of  the  Kulu  Valley  was  ruled  by  Jinna  Rana.'  He  was 
almost  certainly  a  Rajput,  as  his  story  will  show.  His  capital  town  was  Manali. 
He  was  apparently  on  good  terms  with  the  Piti  Thakur,  and  left  him  to  protect  the 
approaches  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Beas,  The  right  bank  he  held  with  the  Manali 
Fort  commanding  the  lower  road  up  the  river,  and  the  great  fortress  of  Mandan  Kote 
on  a  fine  spur  high  above  Manali  town  in  the  jaws  of  the  Manali  Nallah.  It  is  well 
known  that  Manali  Fort  was  once  besieged  by  a  "  Gaddi  Army"  and  very  nearly 
fell.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  the  peaceful  Gaddi  shepherds  as  men  of  war !  But  per- 
haps the  legend  records  an  attack  from  Chamba,  or  the  old  Bara  *  Bagahal  State  : 
and  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  force  containing  Gaddis  would  prefer  marching  along  the 
heights  with  their  enemy  below  them,  and  the  building  of  Mandan  Kote  was  doubt- 
less intended  to  prevent  the  outflanking  of  the  Manali  Fort  from  the  top  of  the  Man- 
iXi  Nallah.  However  there  was  Jinna  Rana,  a  ruler  whose  memory  is  loved  by  the 
Manali  people  to  this  day.  All  was  well  until  the  appearance  of  Sidh  Singh  Badani, 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  Tibetans,  The  "  Badani  "  evidently  could  not  endure  a 
rival  in  Manali,  and  he  proceeded  to  plot  against  him.  The  legend  of  the  plot  is 
told  in  great  detail,  and  the  details  vary,  but  the  pith  of  it  is  as  follows  : — 

The  Rana  had  a  (Dagi)  low  caste  groom  called  (Muchiani)  "Whiskers," '  who  had 
grown  a  beard  nine  hands  long.     To  this  beard  the  Rana  objected.     He  said  that 

I  The  downfall  of  Jinna  Rana  of  Manali. 

*  Bara  Bagthal  was  apparently  never  conquered  by  Tibetans  as  Chota  Uagaha)  was.     It  had  no  value  a.s  an  "  out- 
post <if  Empire." 
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Dagis  had  no  right  to  grow  beards  like  this.  But  the  groom  refused  to  shave  it,  say- 
ing that  servants  should  shave  only  when  their  master  died.  Now  Muchiani  was  a 
particularly  good  bow-man.  The  beard  question  became  acute,  and  one  day,  in  the 
course  of  an  argument,  the  Rana  pointed  to  a  mynah  sitting  on  the  back  of  a  cow. 
"Kill  that  mynah  and  your  beard  remains  :  miss  it  and  I  shave  you  :  wound  the 
"cow  and  I  shave  you  first  and  kill  you  afterwards."  The  mynah  was  killed  and 
the  beard  remained.  And  that  was  an  end  of  all  good  feeling  between  the  Rana  and 
his  groom.  Both  sides  had  been  severely  provoked.  Here  was  an  instrument  to  Sidh 
.Singh's  hand.  He  sent  for. Muchiani  and  bribed  him  to  kill  the  Rana.  The  Rana 
went  out  one  day  to  look  at  his  rice  fields — still,  after  400  years,  known  as  the 
Kumanu  and  Rambar  fields — below  Basisht.  As  he  was  riding  back  Muchiani  shot 
him.  A  stone  pillar  (ora)  marks  the  place  where  the  arrow  pierced  his  thigh.  Every- 
one knows  the  exact  spot  on  which  Muchiani  stood  to  make  the, shot.  And  the  range 
is  a  good  300  yards !  The  Rana  rode  off  to  Mandan  Kote  with  the  wound  in  his 
thigh — apparently  he  was  a  humble-minded  ruler  and  ha:d  no  escort  except  his  groom 
—and  at  the  spring  of  Baira  Kuta  he  stopped  to  drink  water,  and  there  he  died. 

Meanwhile  his  ladies  were  all  in  Mandan  Kote  Fort.  They  heard  a  horse  gallop 
up  to  the  stable  but  there  was  no  Rana  with  him,  and  just  then  they  heard  the  noise 
of  drumming.  This  was  the  Muchiani  coming  up  to  the  Fort  and  drumming  a  dirge  ' 
on  a  winnowing  sieve  to  announce  the  death  of  his  master.  At  once  the  Rani — like 
a  true  Rajputni — set  fire  to  the  Fort :  and  she  and  all  her  ladies  were  burnt,  includ- 
ing the  Muchiani 's  wife. 

Sidh  Singh  rewarded  the  Muchiani  with  the  R ana's  "Kumanu"  rice  lands:  he 
founded  a  flourishing,  but  extremely  unpopular  family,  to  this  day  known  as  the 
"  Whiskers  " — every  family  in  Kulu  has  a  "  surname  " — and  I  regret  to  say  they  are 
mostly  great  sheep-stealers  and  many  of  them  are  bound  over  as  ' '  habitual  bad  cha- 
racters." But  even  now  they  own  the  Rana's  rice  fields  in  Basisht.  During  the  earth- 
quake in  1905  an  enormous  rock  fell  into  their  village  at  Burwa,  and  buried  four 
whole  households.  But  they  still  abound.  So  much  for  "history."  Now  to  see 
how  folk-lore  has  accrued  to  the  story. 

The  Rani  after  her  sati  turned  into  a  Fairy  (Jogin)  with  a  shrine  in  the  Mandan 
Kote  ruins.  It  is  always  the  principle  in  Manali  when  your  favourite  divinity  fails 
to  send  timely  rain,  to  annoy  him  (or  her)  until  the  rain  comes.  The  Rani  is  in 
charge  of  the  weather  to  this  day.  And  when  rain  is  needed,  and  negligence  is  consi- 
dered proved,  some  Muchianis  are  sent  up  with  a  cow  skin  which  they  burn  near  the 
shrine.  This  never  fails  to  produce  rain,  for  what  Rajput  lady  could  endure  either 
the  smell  of  burnt  cow  hide,  or  the  proximity  of  her  lord's  murderers  ? 

As  for  the  Muchianis  they  were  cast  "  out  of  religion,"  and  even  now  no  vil- 
lage god  will  have  one  of  them  anywhere  near  him.  But  with  the  new  State  behind 
them  the  Muchianis  could  afford  to  laugh  at  the  Church.  No  sooner  was  the  Rani 
declared  to  be  a  Fairy,  than  they  announced  that  the  murderer's  wife,  who  had 


I  Drumming  is  a  great  art  in  the  hills  and  it  is  always  easy  to  distinguish  the  beat   for  a  death  from  one  for  a  mar- 
riage or  a  battle  drum. 
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perished  with  her,  was  a  Fairy  too.  They  built  a  beautiful  little  temple  in  her 
honour  in  the  glen  above  Burwa,  and  there  the  family  worship  to  this  day.  It  is,  so 
far  as  I  know,  the  only  Family  Chapel  in  Kulu. 

The  Descendants  of  Jtnna  Rana. — Two  miles  below  Manali  Rest  House  on  the 
bank  above  the  Hamta  River  is  the  little  hamlet  of  Aleo  fronting  on  a  pretty  Village 
Green.  AH  round  the  edge  of  the  Green  stand  a  number  of  upright  stones,  i 
enquired  one  day  what  these  meant  and  was  told  that  they  were  memorial  stones  for 
the  dead.  Now  the  only  families  in  the  hills  known  to  me  to  erect  stones  to  the 
memory  of  their  dead  were  the  royal  famiUes  of  Suket  and  Mandi :  and  at  one  time 
similar  stones  were  put  up  to  the  memory  of  Kulu  Rajas  at  Naggar  where  they  still 
remain.  We  found  that  the  Aleo  stones  were  erected  by  one  family  only — the 
Nuwanis.  They  were  able  to  satisfy  me  as  to  their  "  Royal  "  descent.  And  this  is 
something  like  their  story  as  I  wrote  it  down  from  the  dictation  of  the  head  of  the 
house  : — 

When  Jinna  Rana  was  murdered  and  his  ladies  decided  to  commit  sati  one  of 
them  was  about  to  bear  him  a  child.  So  the  Rani  sent  her  out  of  the  Fort 
before  they  fired  it,  and  in  due  course  a  son  was  born  in  her  father's  house.  The 
child  was  herding  cattle  on  the"Gaddis'  Plain"  at  Manali — the  place  where  the 
Gaddi  army  had  encamped  during  the  siege  of  Manali,  when  Raja  Sidh  Singh  came 
up  to  sacrifice  a  buflEalo  to  the  Goddess  Hirma  at  Dhungri  Temple.  The  buffalo 
escaped — wounded  and  infuriated.  He  was  pursued  by  the  Raja's  men.  But  as 
he  ran  the  little  boy  either  shot  him,  or,  according  to  another  version,  caught  him  by 
the  horns.  The  Raja  sent  for  him  and  found  that  he  was  Jinna  Rana's  son.  He  said, 
"  He  must  be  given  a  place — let  it  be  a  place  with  the  river  in  front  and  a  precipice  ' 
behind."  This  in  Kulu  is  an  idiom  for  "a  tight  fix."  And  probably  the  Raja  was 
hinting  that  the  child  might  be  removed  conveniently.  But  everyone  loved  Jhina 
Rana  ;  and  no  one  wanted  to  kill  his  son.  So  Aleo  was  found  for  him — a  place  which 
Uterally  answered  to  the  Raja's  order — and  the  latter  either  relented  or  was  afraid 
to  kill  him.  There  the  boy  grew  up  and  founded  the  Nuwani  family.  They  have 
never  forgotten  their  descent,  and,  though  they  have  no  status  except  as  ordinary 
farmers,  for  four  hundred  years  they  have  assumed  the  royal  right  to  put  up 
memorial  stones ;  and  have  always  nursed  their  hatred  of  the  Badani  Rajas.  Even 
now  when  the  head  of  the  Badani  house  dies  they  assemble  secretly :  kill  a  goat ; 
and  hold  a  great  feast. 

In  Kulu  land  is,  and  always  has  been,  held  from  the  Ruling  Power  on  condition 
that  the  landholder  does  a  certain  amount  of  forced  labour  partly  in  lieu  of  rent.  To 
exempt  an  individual  from  this  obligation  invariably  raises  a  storm  of  protests  from 
his  neighbours  whose  burdens  are  thereby  increased.  In  three  years  in  Kulu  I  only 
once  granted  an  exemption  of  this  kind  against  which  not  a  single  objection  was 
lodged.  And  that  was  when  the  head  of  the  house  of  Jinna  Rana  was  told  that  in 
future  he  need  never  carry  loads  for  travellers.     The  hill  men  have  their  faults.    But 


Age  nogh  pichhe  dhog.     Kulu  Proverb. 
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they  love  their  chiefs.  And  in  the  north  of  the  valley  the  Badani  family  are  always 
remembered  as  the  usurpers  who  had  murdered  the  Chief — 400  years  ago.  It  is  said 
that  the  Rana's  archives  are  still  held  in  the  Gushal  temple  in  sacred  trust — so  sacred 
that  the  priest  who  handles  them  must  blindfold  himself.  But  this  legend  I  have, 
for  obvious  reasons,  never  been  able  to  verify,  though  there  is,  or  was,  almost 
certainly  a  mysterious  bag  in  the  temple  which  is  strictly  "tabu."  The  hills  never 
forget. 

Bhosal  Rana. — South  of  Manali,  and  bounded  by  the  Siunsa  Nallah  on  the  north  and 
Bajaura  on  the  south,  there  was  at  one  time  a  small  State  (confined  to  the  right  bank  of 
the  Bias)  ruled  over  by  a  Rana.  The  capital  city  was  Sangor  immediately  opposite 
Naggar  :  and  the  Rana  lived  in  the  fortified  palace  of  Gada  Dheg  immediately  below 
the  modern  village  of  Baragran.  His  main  defence  was  the  huge  dressed  stone  fort 
of  Baragarh.  The  dynasty  I  believe,  for  reasons  which  I  need  not  here  labour,  to 
have  come  to  an  end  in  the  thirteenth  century  a.d.  The  last  of  them  was  Bhosal 
Rana  who  married  a  princess  of  Suket  named  Rupni.  She  bore  him  a  son  called 
Tika  Ghungru  and  a  daughter  named  Dei  Ghudari.  The  memories  of  him  in  his 
State  are  not  nearly  so  vivid  as  those  of  Jinna  Rana  in  Manali.  It  is  always  believed 
that  the  Badani  Rajas  used  the  stones  of  the  ruins  of  Sangor  and  Gada  Dheg  to  build 
both  the  Castle  and  the  Thakur  Duara  Temple  at  Naggar.  The  legend  of  his  fall  is 
very  like  a  story  I  have  heard  in  Chamba,  and  another  in  Chamba  Lahul.  And  I 
fear  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  old  Rajput  chiefs  at  times  sought  to  improve 
their  water  supply  by  burying  their  wives  alive.  This  is  how  the  story  was  told  to 
me  : — 

Bhosal  Rana  was  a  fool.  His  wazir  was  a  Brahman,  Tita  Mehta,  who  fell  in  love 
with  the  Rani.  But  she  would  have  none  of  him.  Therefore  he  told  the  Rana  that 
the  big  watercourse  which  waters  the  rice  of  Baragarh  would  never  run  properly, 
unless  the  Rani  were  buried  alive  beside  it.  So  the  Rana  gave  the  order.  Now  the 
mason  who  was  to  make  the  tomb  was  named  Kalu  and  he  was  foster  brother  (dharrn 
bhai)  to  the  Rani.  She  pleaded  with  him.  And  he  made  the  tomb  so  large  that  she 
could  move  about  in  it  and  even  crouch  down  in  it.  She  was  entombed  in  a  standing 
position.  At  night  the  wazir  came  to  see  his  work.  He  found  the  Rani  alive  and 
tried  to  catch  her  by  the  hair,  but  she  eluded  him,  and  crouched  out  of  his  way.  So 
he  threw  great  stones  upon  her ;  and  she  died.  When  the  wazir  came  to  the  palace  the 
children  asked  him  ' '  Where  is  our  mother  ?  ' '  And  he  said,  "Ask  Kalu  the  mason. ' ' 
And  when  they  asked  Kalu  he  bade  them  "Go  look  at  the  horses  in  the  stable  :  take 
horse,  and  tell  Rup  Chand  her  father  in  Suket."  And  they  came  to  Suket.  And  the 
Tika  (heir)  threw  his  turban  before  his  uncle. 

Then  Rup  Chand  came  with  an  army.  He  flayed  the  wazir  alive,  and  then 
sprinkled  him  with  pepper  :  and  cut  him  into  small  pieces  which  were  smeared  upon 
the  leaves  of  the  trees.  The  Rana  he  could  not  kill,  so  sacrosanct  was  the  person  of  a 
chief.  _  But  he  dressed  him  in  a  kilt  woven  from  hemp,  and  a  necklace  of  dried 
cowdung,  and  had  him  pelted  with  cowdung  all  the  way  to  his  boundary.  His 
children  were  taken  to  Suket.     And  the  Baragarh  State  was  ruled  from  Suket  until 
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it  was  taken  by  Raja  Bidhi'  Singh  (in  the  seventeenth  century  a.d.).  The  whole 
s»arrisou  of  Baragarh  Fort  went  off  to  a  Fair  in  the  middle  of  May,  and  one  of  their 
women  waved  a  red  petticoat  to  signal  to  the  Raja  in  Naggar  that  the  Fort  was  empty. 
So  he  took  the  fort,  and  killed  only  the  woman  who  had  betrayed  it.  Her  he  threw 
over  the  rock  on  which  it  stands. 

IV.  Sidelights  on  the  Kulu  Rajas.—The  Badaui  Rajas,  though  they  kept  their 
State  from  1500  a.d.  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  have  left  no  records  beyond 
the  "copy  "  of  an  old  chronicle,  of  which  the  original,  if  it  ever  existed,  was  quite 
certainly  not  historical.  Its  inaccuracy  is  proved  by  internal  evidence,  and  by 
comparison  with  the  chronicles  of  neighbouring  states.  The  history  of  the  dynasty 
as  handed  down  is  a  sufficiently  bald  story.  But  again  tradition  steps  in  and 
throws  a  little  light  on  what  life  was  really  Hke  under  the  Badanis.  For  instance 
several  learned  archaeologists  have  deplore<i  the  lack  of  written  chronicles  in  Kulu. 
AH  Kulu  knows  the  reason. 

The  Loss  of  the  Royal  Ar chives. —The^  last  of  the  Rajas,  Jit  Singh,  1807-1848,  had 
two  Chamberlains  (Kaiths)  called  Hukmu  and  Gohru,  both  belonging  to  the  "  Bhun- 
han"  family.  They  were  keepers  of  the  archives.  They  fell  under  suspicion  of  the 
Raja  and  were  summoned  to  Naggar  from  their  home  in  Rupi.  The  Raja  told  them 
that  he  had  a  mind  to  kill  them.  "  Slay  us  if  you  will,  Sarkar,  but  we  have  left 
word  that  if  we  die  our  wives  are  to  burn  all  the  state  papers."  This  was  going 
too  far.  The  Raja  was  perfectly  furious,  and  with  characteristic  ineptitude  he 
beheaded  both  the  Chamberlains  then  and  there.  Then  he  sent  off  men  to  secure 
the  State  papers.  But  the  news  had  already  preceded  his  messengers,  and  they  were 
met  by  two  indignant  wives,  and  a  heap  of  smouldering  ruins.  In  the  fire  were  lost 
not  only  all  the  chronicles  of  the  Badani  family,  but  all  the  formulae  for  their  secret 
method  of  extracting  silver  from  ore.  Thus  the  Rupi  silver  mines  were  closed  down, 
and  though,  when  the  Sikhs  came  to  Kulu,  General  Ventura  sent  men  to  Lahore  and 
elsewhere  who  brought  back  instructions  of  sorts,  the  new  methods  never  paid  as  the 
old  ones  had  done,  and  so  the  Chamberlains  were  avenged. 

The  great  Liberal  Instituiion  of  the  "  Dum." — This  sovmds  like  the  record  of 
an  irresponsible  tyranny.  But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  hill  men  were  a  down- 
trodden race.  The  Hill  State  was  in  its  way  a  democratic  institution :  and 
though  the  sacred  person  of  the  Chief  was  (and  is)  religiously  respected,  so  long 
as  he  faced  the*  people,  and  though  his  ministers  were  given  very  great  latitude  in 
the  matter  of-"  pickings,"  there  was  a  point  beyond  which  they  could  not  go.  At 
this  point  the  responsibility  of  the  ministers  was  enforced  in  a  manner  which  would 
appeal  to  many  a  British  voter.  When  the  Government  became  really  unbearable  it 
was  (and  is)  the  custom  for  the  aggrieved  subjects  to  concentrate,  occupy  the  capital, 
and  place  all  the  Raja's  advisers  in  chains ;  pending  enquiry  by  the  insurgents 


I     The  forged  chronicle  of  Uie  Rajas  says  it  was  Sidh  Singh.     Uut  the  local  tradition  is  more  reliable. 

«  The  quality  which  makes  a  successful  ruler  in  the  hills,  according  to  hill  ideas,  is  this  "  facing  the  people."  A 
chief  may  be  a  drunkard  and  a  tyrant,  but  he  will  be  a  "  true  king  "  if  he  only  talks  to  the  people  himself.  They  know 
by  bitter  experience  that  the  chief  who  "  backs  up  his  subordinates,"  ends  in  conniving  at  their  exactions.  There  is  no 
room  for  middlemen  between  chief  and  subject  in  the  hills. 
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the  "  Cabinet"  and  the  "  Household"  and  their  underlings  (still  fettered)  did  hard 
labour  :  and  in  the  end  a  new,  and  for  the  time  being  chastened,  ministry  was 
generally  appointed.  Bloodshed  was  not  very  general.  And  the  outgoing  advisers  were 
set  free  when  they  had  disgorged  some  of  their  ill-gotten  gains. 

The  following  story  of  a  "Dum"  in  Kulu  will  appeal  as  strangely  familiar 
to  those  of  my  colleagues  who  have  witnessed  similar  scenes  in  Mandi  and  elsewhere  :  — 

Jit  Singh  Raja  (1807-1843)  succeeded  as  a  baby.  His  guardian  and  guide  was 
Tulsu  "Negi  "  '  who  Uvedat  Barannear  Katrain.  The  Raja  loved  and  trusted  him, 
and  leaned  upon  him  more  and  more;  and,  thanks  to  Tulsu,  he  was  in  the  end  the 
slave  of  his  ministers  and  officers.  Now  Sobhu  Ram  was  Wazir  of  Kulu :  and  Kapuru 
was  Wazir  of  Seraj.  And  Kapuru  hated  Tulsu — who  knew  this.  So  Tulsu  sent  for 
Kapuru  to  come  and  have  audience  at  Sultanpur.  He  came.  And  pitched  his  camp 
where  Kulu  Tahsil  now  stands.'  In  the  morning  he  was  to  have  his  audience,  and  by 
custom  he  would  receive  a  salute  from  (arrabas)  light  guns.  Now  the  Wazir  of 
Kulu  had  arranged  with  Tulsu  Negi  that  one  of  the  saluting  guns  should  be  loaded 
and  fired  at  the  Wazir  Kapuru.  But  he  heard  of  their  plan.  So  he  dressed  his  body 
servant^  in  his  own  robes  and  some  jewels  and  set  him  in  his  palki,  and  sent  him  off 
as  though  he  were  the  Wazir  come  to  have  audience.  As  the  servant  came  to  the 
Porch  of  the  Palace  the  salute  was  fired  :  and  the  servant  was  shot ;  and  he  died. 

So  Kapuru  the  Wazir  fled  into  his  own  waziri  and  called  the  Seraj  is  together 
for  a  "Dum."  And  they  assembled  and  all  came  together  to  the  fair  ground 
of  Dhalpur  *  and  pitched  their  camp.  First  they  came  and  saluted  the  Raja  With  the 
royal  salutation  (Jai  deya).  And  then  they  said,  "  Sarkar,  deliver  Tulsu  Negi  to  us, 
and  let  him  be  cast  out  of  Kulu."  And  the  Raja  said,  "  I  will  deliver  him  "  — for 
he  was  a  weakling.  But  to  Tulsu  he  only  said,  "  I^eave  the  palace:  and  go  home: 
and  I  will  make  your  son  Negi  in  your  place."  Tulsu  answered  "  Maharaj  " — as 
though  he  would  go.  But  he  well  knew  that  if  he  left  the  palace  he  would  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Serajis.  So  he  went  to  his  room,  and  fetched  an  axe,  and  said  to 
the  Raja,  "Sarkar,  slay  me  with  this  axe  but  do  not  cast  me  out  of  the  palace." 
The  Raja  said,  ' '  Stay  then,  Negi,  it  is  well."  Next  day  the  Ser.ajis  came  and  hailed 
the  Raja  and  said,  "  Maharaj — -what  of  our  prayer  ?  "  And  the  Raja  said,  "  Tulsu 
Negi  I  love  as  the  bowels  of  my  heart.  "  Then  the  "  Dum  "  returned  to  their  camp 
to  hold  counsel.  And  Tulsu  sent  word  to  his  wife  and  said,  "  Fly  to  Prini,  and  there 
take  sanctuary  ''  in  the  temple  of  Jamlu." 

Next  day  the  "Dum"  marched  past  the  palace  to  Baran  and  came  to  Tulsu 
Negi's  house.  And  they  seized  his  sheep  and  cattle  and  money  and  all  his  posses- 
sions and  took  them  down  to  the  island  opposite  Sultanpur  (Akhara)  bazar,  and 
threw  the  sheep  and  cattle  into  the  river. 

And  others  of  them  went  to  Prini  and  caught  Tulsu' s  women  and  dragged  them 
from  their  sanctuary  in  Jamlu' s  temple  (for  the  god  of  the  Serajis  is  Sikirni),  and 


1  Commandant  of  a  fort  or  "  territorial  unit." 

2  About  half  a  mile  from  the  palace. 

s  "  Dheru."  ♦  A  suburb  of  Sultanpur  where  the  big  fairs  are  held.  '  Bala  hona. 
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pelted  them  with  filth,  and  made  them  do  hard  labour  '  for  them,  bu*  did  not  kill 

them. 

So  the  Raja  aud  Tulsu  Negi  fled  away  to  Kotha  Dhar— a  fort  in  Inner  Seraj. 
And  the  Dum  set  up  his  younger  brother  (Dothain)  as  Raja.  But  the  Raja  of  Mandi 
came  with  an  army  and  succoured  Jit  Singh,  and  broke  up  the  Dum.  And  the 
"  Dothain  "  they  caught  and  imprisoned  in  a  dungeon  in  Birkot  Fort.  And  Kapuru 
fled.  But  he  never  made  his  peace  with  Jit  Singl'  Raja  :  and  it  was  Kapuru  '  who 
brought  in  the  Sikhs  to  Kulu. 

That  was  the  story  as  told  to  me  by  an  old  man  whose  father  knew  Tulsu  Negi. 
It  is  a  typical  piece  of  hill  politics,  and  it  is  easy  to  reconstruct  all  the  scenes.  A 
vast  amount  of  whistling  and  drumming*  and  shouting  and  intrigue;  tempers  all 
rather  highly  strung :  the  two  sides  absolutely  dominated  by  the  two  strong  men 
KapQru  and  Tulsi :  and  no  great  harm  done  to  anybody. 

Tulsi  Negi' s  ill-gotten  gains  and  much  of  Jit  Singh's  treasure  were  buried  by, 
and  still  lie  under,  an  immense  landslip  which  overwhelmed  his  house.  And  as  usual 
there  is  a  modern  sequel.  For  the  curse  of  Jamlu  lay  on  Seraj  for  his  violated  sanc- 
tuary :  crops  failed  :  cattle  died  :  and  babies  faded  away.  Finally  (some  time  in  the 
eighties)  it  was  decided  that  Sikirni — the  god  of  the  Sera]  is — must  make  amends  to 
Jamlu.  All  Seraj  regards  Rai  Hira  Singh  Chief  of  Shangri  as  the  rightful  head  of  the 
Badani  family.  So  he  went  with  a  car  for  the  god  (who  has  no  image),  and  all  the 
children  of  the  Dum,  and  a  crowd  of  prophets  and  disciples  and  priests  to  make 
submission*  to  Jamlu.  They  made  little  dolls  of  grass  and  birch  bark  with  false 
pigtails  (to  represent  the  ancestors  ?)  and  tied  them  together,  and  chopped  them 
into  pieces  before  the  god  Jamlu.  Thus  Jamlu  was  appeased.  And  the  curse  was 
stayed.     At  least  the  Seraj  is  think  so,  which  is  all  that  matters. 

The  Urdh  Reg. — When  Sidh  Singh  first  came  to  Jagat  Sukh  he  was  in  disguise  as 
a  potter.  A  Kashmiri  Pandit  saw  him  asleep  on  the  Jagti  Pat  rock,  and  noticed  the 
Urdh  Reg  in  his  foot.     Thus  the  people  know  that  he  was  a  king' s  son. 

The  Urdh  Reg  is  a  line,  like  '  the  line  of  life  '  in  the  hand,  which  runs  along  the 
sole  of  the  foot  from  the  toes  to  the  heel.  It  is  peculiar  to  Rajputs  of  royal  birth. 
It  is  not  a  very  easy  phenomenon  to  enquire  into,  but  the  only  ruling  Chief  whom 
I  know  well  enough  to  ask  about  it  pulled  off  his  sock  and  showed  the  mark 
to  me  at  once. 

V.  The  Raja's  Petition  Box. — In  1909  by  the  help  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Banon  of 
Manali  I  was  shown  a  collection  of  state  papers  in  the  keeping  of  two  Brahman 
families  in  Basisht  and  Jagat  Sukh,  who  had  for  generations  been  hereditary  headmen 
imder  the  Rajas.  No  one  in  Kulu  could  decipher  them.  But  Dr.  Hutchison  of 
Chamba  kindly  had  them  transliterated  and  translated,  and  he  will  no  doubt  one  day 
treat  them  scientifically  and  accurately  as  I  can  never  hope  to  do. 

I  Maahakkat.  ^  His  full  name  was  Mian  Kapur  Singh. 

*  WeU  drabbed   "maMcd"  drums  and  plenty  of  shrill  whistling   on   the   fingers  puts  an   inimeusc   amount   of 
•'  Dutch  courage  "  into  a  hill  mob,  which,  like  Haji  Baba's  Persiam,  loves  fighting  as  long  as  there  is  no  killing. 

*  Cbidlmi. 
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They  are  written,  not  in  the  Kulu  language  but  "in  a  kind  of  'I^ingua  franca ' 
' '  which  was  in  use — as  it  still  is  for  writing  only — and  is  evidently  well  understood  all 
"through  the  hills  ' '  (Hutchison).  Evidently  therefore  it  has  always  been  necessary, 
even  in  the  outer  hills,  to  use  a  Court  language  for  business  purposes  apart  from  the 
patois  of  the  villages  which  varies  in  India  with  every  few  miles  traversed.  This  is 
a  rather  interesting  commentary  on  the  agitation  which  crops  up  at  intervals  for  the 
substitution  of  a  real  indigenous  language  like  Panjabi  for  the  bastard  lingua  franca 
in  which  public  business  is  at  present  conducted  in  North  India. 

The  oldest  document  of'  the  53  discovered  dates  from  1609  a.d.,  and  they 
range  down  to  the  time  of  the  unfortunate  Jit  Singh — the  last  of  the  line  to  exercise 
powers  as  a  ruling  chief.  They  record  the  petty  details  of  everyday  life  in  Kulu, 
and  show  that  the  Kulu  man's  joy  and  sorrows  and  interests  have  not  changed  appre- 
ciably in  three  hundred  years.  They  contain  some  useful  lessons  for  any  one  who  sets 
forth  to  rule  the  valley — more  especially  if  he  has  inherited  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Rajas  of  Kulu  as  Assistant  Commissioner.  I^et  me  hasten  to  explain  that  in  thus 
exalting  a  humble  office  I  am  running  clean  counter  to  "  Authority,"  but  giving  the 
view  of  every  native  of  a  valley  which  is  still  unblessed  with  a  knowledge  of  the  fic- 
tions or  facts  of  British  Law  ! 

In  the  first  place  the  Rajas  appear  as  owners  of  every  field  and  house  in  Kulu. 
When  a  man  died  all  property  "  escheated  to  the  crown."  And  not  until  the  Raja 
had  passed  orders  in  person  had  the  heirs  the  least  right  or  title.  Nowadays  the 
fact  that  one's  name  is  entered  in  the  Revenue  papers  as  owner  or  cultivator  confers 
no  title,  but  only  a  "presumption'"  that  the  entry  is  correct.  If  a  dispute  arises 
the  title  cannot  be  decided  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  sitting  as  Collector,  but 
by  the  same  "  Stunt  "  sitting  as  District  Judge.  "  Save  us  all!  Can  I  ever  under- 
" stand  all  this  talk?  One  day  the  Sahib  ordered  that  the  land  was  mine,  three 
"  months  later  he  may  order  me  to  hand  it  over  to  my  cousin.  It  was  not  thus  in  the 
"  days  of  '  Dharm  Raj  '  :  then  an  order  was  an  order."  That  is  the  sort  of  complaint 
one  hears  every  day  in  Kulu.  And  the  lesson  is  that  one  must  be  just  as  careful  in 
the  summary  mutation  proceeding  in  Kulu  as  though  it  were  a  -full  fledged  judicial 
trial. 

Then  again  the  Rajas  well  understood  that  the  brains  of  their  people  worked 
slowly ;  it  is  well  in  an  order  to  say  the  same  thing  three  times ;  it  is  much  better  to 
repeat  it  five  times.  To  write  it  once  is  waste  of  time  and  trouble.  This  is  a 
hard  lesson  for  a  British  mind  to  grasp. 

Sometimes  the  order  affords  rather  an  amusing  picture  of  the  character  of  the 
ruler;  thus  in  1685  Raja  Man  Singh  wrote  to  "  Birbal,  Dalo,  and  Subarnu  "  in  Basisht 
telling  them  to  bring  the  lease  of  certain  land  to  Court.  "  So  you  must  both  come 
and  bring  the  paper  with  you,  you,  Dalo  and  Subarnu  son  of  Basista,  come  as  soon 
as  you  read  this  letter.  Don't  be  careless  as  a  dispute  has  been  raised  by  Raja  and 
Sukhya  about  it,  and  that  is  why  you  are  summoned.  Be  not  tardy,  for  the  paper  is 
required  on  Cheth  the  17th. ' ' 

That  is  a  good  strong  terse  order.     But,  as  I  have  shown,   the  "  King's  writ" 
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never  ran  freely  in  the  north  of  the  valley  which  regarded  the  Badanis  as  usurpers  of 
Jinna  Rana's  throne,  and  it  was  quietly  ignored. 

On  the  20th  of  Chet  the  Raja  wrote,  after  explaining  the  claim  of  the  other 
party,  "In  this  case  you,  Birbal,  Dalo,  and  Subarnu,  must  bring  these  papers  and 
you  must  all  three  attend ;  and  the  suit  will  be  decided  according  to  law.  But  you 
must  come  with  the  papers.  Three  times  has  His  Majesty  summoned  you  and  yet 
you  have  not  appeared.  What  reason  is  there  for  this  ?  This  time  you  must  attend, 
and  at  once;  and  the  rent  will  be  decided  by  law.  Dalo  and  Subarnu  you  must  hath 
come,  or  else  Dalo  you  must  come." 

Alas!  what  a  falling-ofE  is  here!  I  fear  this  particular  "  Majesty"  is  a  poor  crea- 
ture who  does  not  know  his  mind,  and  he  is  haunted  by  an  ever-present  fear  of 
"  Dums. "    That  is  n<3t  the  way  to  govern  Kulu;  and  the  case  probably  "fizzled  out." 

But  in  Kulu  the  good  grey  mare  was  ( and  is )  generally  the  better  horse  of  the 
two.  Here  is  an  order  ( insufficiently  dated  as  is  the  privilege  of  the  sex )  by  a  "  Prin- 
cess Royal."  She  indulges  in  no  vain  repetitions,  and  she  has  not  the  least  idea  of 
allowing  the  poor  husband  so  much  as  to  ' '  show  cause. ' '  She  has  made  her  mind  up 
ex  parte  and  intends  to  be  obeyed  : — 

' '  This  decree  is  granted  to  Bhagat  Ram  who  dwells  on  the  rice  fields  in  Nast 
behind  Jagat  Sukh.  Fakiri  the  daughter  of  Nandu  was  the  wife  of  Sukhu,  but  he 
married  another  wife.  So  Fakiri  went  to  live  with  her  parents.  Now  she  has  gra- 
ciously been  bestowed  upon  Bhagat  Ram.  The  wazir  of  Parole  and  the  headman  of 
Jagat  Sukh  will  bring  into  the  Palace  any  who  object  that  Bhagat  Ram  should  not 
possess  her.  The  petition  has  been  heard.  Uchlahu  and  Tikru  came  to  write  it  and 
wrote  it.  One  rupee,  one  cocoanut,  five  oranges  ?"  »Subsequently  Bhagat  Ram  was 
given  a  written  promise,  that  the  princess  would  punish  anyone  who  gave  him  trouble 
in  connection  with  his  wife.  The  cream  of  the  thing  is  that  the  princess  almost  cer- 
tainly had  no  authority  to  constitute  herself  a  matrimonial  agency.  And  what  are 
the  rupee,  the  cocoanut  and  the  oranges  ?  Are  they  the  petition-writer's  fee  ?  Or  a 
present  for  the  princess  ?  Or  (horrid  thought)  the  "compensation"  granted  to  the 
bereaved  first  husband  ? 

The  petitions  show  that  at  any  rate  in  1704  no  one  was  allowed  to  adopt  a  son 
without  the  formal  sanction  of  the  Raja';  and  in  1825  Raja  Jit  Singh  evidently 
at  the  instigation  of  Wazir  Kapur  Singh  (who  eventually  led  the  "  dum"  against 
him) ,  laid  down  that  no  money-lender  should  charge  more  than  25  %  interest  for 
oidinary  loans  or  11  %  interest  in  the  case  of  loans  of  seed  grain;  evidently  a  gift  of 
land  by  a  woman  to  a  man  required  the  sanction  of  Raja  Bikramajit  Singh  in  1802^; 
in  1652  Jagat  Singh  gave  his  "Chaplain  in  ordinary"  (Raja  guru)  quite  a  large 
grant  of  rice  land  as  a  reward  for  a  spell  which  the  chaplain  had  woven  for  him,  and 
contrary  to  custom  this  land  was  settled  on  the  priest's  sons  and  grandsons;  there 
is  a  warrant  to  arrest  a  runaway  lady  from  the  royal  zenana  in  1799 ;  in  1767  the 


'  A  most  whcdeaome  provision  to  prevent  subsequent  litigation. 
>  A  U«r  which  all  hillmen  would  like  to  see  revised  now. 
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Raja  made  an  appointment  of  a  manager  for  Basisht  Temple  exactly  as  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  { by  immemorial  custom )  makes  all  such  appointments  to-day ;  in  1753 
the  Raja  kindly  presented  in  marriage  to  one  Ramesar  the  daughter  of  a  Brahman 
subject;  and  in  17 51  the  same  Raja  Thedi  Singh  even  personally  visited  the  site  of  a 
house  which  was  in  dispute,  before  deciding  the  case.  The  latter  Raja  (Thedi  Singh) 
was  apparently  tightening  up  the  screws,  for  in  1744  he  wrote  to  the  priest  of  Basisht 
Temple  (where  he  had  no  doubt  been  to  bathe  in  the  hot  springs)  that  the  temple 
was  abominably  dirty  and  must  be  cleaned  up  at  once  At  the  same  time  the  usual 
budget  allotment  for  annual  cleaning  and  temple  services  was  on  no  account  to  be 
exceeded. 

In  1756  he  was  much  annoyed  to  find  that  the  watchmen  employed  to  guard 
the  temple  were  quietly  s'eeping  in  their  own  houses  instead  of  doing  "  Sentry  go." 
A  little  later  in  1761  he  once  again  attacked  the  management  of  the  same  temple  for 
cutting  down  the  proper  ritual  and  using  shabby  appointments.  I  confess  to  a  very 
kindly  feeling  for  the  energetic  Thedi  Singh.  All  the  eight  earliest  documents  show  that 
Raja  Prithi  Singh  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  between  1609  and  1635  in  endowing  his 
chaplain  (one  Sodhi)  with  large  grants  of  land. 

But  generally  speaking  the  Raja's  dak  bag  contained  very  much  the  same  sort  of 
matter  as  the  Assistant  Commissioner's  does  to-day.  Z?egfl>' (forced  labour),  runaway 
wives,  grants  of  land,  grazing  rights,  temple  management — and  again  wives  and  begar. 

These  made  up  the  daily  round  and  common  task  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if 
Jagat  Singh  were  to  meet  the  officer  who  is  now  wearing  his  mantle  they  would 
talk  "  shop  "  till  all  hours,  and  with  complete  mutual  understanding.  One  thing  is 
clear.  It  is  impossible  to  rule  Kulu  and  to  remain  "  aloof  "  or  "  unsympathetic  "  or  a 
"sun-dried  bureaucrat."  For  the  people  to-day,  as  they  did  three  hundred  years 
ago,  force  one  into  their  most  intimate  concerns.  So  imbued  are  they  with  the  spirit 
of  Paternal  Government.     May  it  be  long  before  these  happy  relations  are  destroyed ! 


An  Unpublished  Diary  of  Sikh  Times, 
By  Shaikh  Abdui,  Qadir. 

This  paper  is  nothing  more  than  a  brief  introduction  to  a  voluminous  manuscript 
Diary  which  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  glancing  through. 

As  I  dipped  into  its  pages  I  was  deeply  interested  to  read  the  comments  of  its 
scholarly  author  on  the  men  and  things  of  his  time.  I  felt  that  this  find  would  be 
full  of  interest  to  the  members  of  the  Panjab  Historical  Society.  It  is  a  source 
of  extreme  gratification  to  me  to  be  able  to  place  the  original  manuscript  before 
this  learned  Society  and  to  point  out  what  a  remarkable  record  we  possess  in  it. 
The  Diary  is  in  20  volumes  and  covers  a  period  upwards  of  forty  years,  from  about 
A.D.  1819  to  A.D.  1800.  The  dates  used  in  the  Diary  are  those  of  the  Hindi  Sambat 
and  the  Muhammadan  era. 

The  Diary  was  commenced  in  the  year  a.h.  1236,  and  continued  up  to  a.h.  1277, 
and  is  a  monument  of  patience  and  industry  and  shows  an  amount  of  regularity  and 
application  on  the  part  of  its  writer  which  is  not  only  rare  in  these  days  of  hurry  and 
bustle  but  was  by  no  means  common  even  in  olden  times.  It  does  not  profess  to  be  a 
chronicle  of  pubhc  events  but  is  purely  a  private  journal,  kept  by  the  writer  as  a 
favourite  Uterary  occupation  and  mainly  for  the  enlightenment  of  his  progeny.  This 
fact  makes  the  regular  expenditure  of  so  much  talent  and  energy  upon  it  all  the  more 
noteworthy.  The  entries  relate  mostly  to  personal  and  family  matters,  and  mention 
incidentally  the  important  events  of  the  day,  and  occasionally  what  people  thought 
and  said  about  them  at  the  time.  The  journal  is  written  in  Persian  and  the  writer 
seems  to  have  had  an  easy  command  of  the  language.  His  style  is  simple  and  natural, 
and  the  remarks  and  reflections  interspersed  throughout  the  volumes  give  one  an  insight 
into  the  psychology  of  the  writer  and  his  times. 

The  author,  Maulvi  Ahmad  Bakhsh  Chishti,  better  known  as  Yakdil  (his  poetical 
nom  de  plume)  was  bom  in  I^ahore  in  a.h.  1212  and  died  in  ah.  1284  (corresponding 
roughly  to  A.D.  1795  and  A.D.  1867).  It  may  be  noted  that  we  are  more  familiar  with 
the  name  of  a  distinguished  son  of  Yakdil,  namely  Maulvi  Nur  Ahmad  Chishti,  the 
well-known  author  of  the  Tahqiqat-i-Chishti.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Yakdil  and 
himself  a  ripe  scholar  who  has  left  behind  more  than  one  work  of  historical  value. 
The  volumes  of  the  Diary  have  remained  in  the  custody  of  my  esteemed  friend  Maulvi 
Hamid  Ali  Chishti  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  careful  preservation  of  this  useful 
record,  and  I  must  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  obligation  to  him  for 
allowing  me  to  inspect  these  manuscripts  and  for  consenting  to  bring  them  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Society. 

He  has  taken  great  pams  to  preserve  the  volumes  as  a  precious  souvenir  of  his 
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grandfather,  of  whom  he  saw  something  in  his  childhood.  He  has  prepared  an  index 
to  the  Diary  and  has  marked  certain  pages  in  the  volumes,  which  contain  passages 
of  public  interest.  I  propose  to  quote  a  few  extracts  from-  the  Diary  to  give  some 
idea  of  its  contents.  I  feel,  however,  that  these  or  any  other  extracts  that  one  might 
choose  can  do  but  scant  justice  to  the  whole,  which  requires  complete  leisure  and 
long  and  close  application  to  bring  out  all  the  wealth  of  information  and. thought  that 
is  to  be  found  in  it.  I  venture  to  think  it  would  be  worth  while  to  ask  some  members 
of  the  Society,  who  may  be  eager  to  do  so,  to  go  through  these  volumes  with  their 
custodian,  Maulvi  Hamid  Ali  Chishti,  and  to  make  selections  of  passages  of  historic 
and  public  interest,  which,  I  believe,  would  give  us  a  decent  volume  embodying 
valuable  material  on  the  history  of  the  Panjab  in  Sikh  times.  I  hope  the  Society  will 
easily  be  able  to  find  some  one  who  will  feel  sufficiently  interested  in  the  idea  and  will 
arrange  to  co-operate  with  Maulvi  Hamid  Ali  in  bringing  out  a  carefully  edited  and 
abridged  edition  of  those  portions  of  the  Diary  that  relate  to  public  matters. 

Before  proceeding  to  lay  before  you  the  promised  extracts,  I  have  to  make  one 
or  two  general  observations.  I  have  already  stated  that  the  Diary  was  a  private 
chronicle.  The  writer  is,  therefore,  very  frank  in  expressing  his  opinions.  Some  of  his 
expressions  would  have  to  be  expurgated  in  selections.  One  also  comes  across 
opinions  which  may  express  the  sentiments  of  a  century  ago,  but  with  which  no  one 
will  find  himself  in  accord  to-day.  The  reader  must  therefore  make  due  allowance  for 
all  the  circumstances  under  which  the  work  was  done. 

The  Diary  reminds  one  of  similar  writings  in  English,  notably  the  well-known 
Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys,  which  was  written  as  a  private  journal  and  not  published 
till  long  afterwards.  The  great  difference,  however,  between  the  two  works  is  that 
Samuel  Pepys  wrote  a  sort  of  shorthand  which  was  deciphered  with  considerable 
difficulty,  while  Maulvi  Ahmad  Bakhsh  wrote  his  notes  in  full,  without  any  attempt 
at  concealment.  The  reason  probably  why  Pepys  chose  to  write  in  cypher  was  that 
he  held  office  in  the  State,  while  Yakdil  though  enjoying  opportunities  of  intimate 
touch  with  some  of  the  leading  State  officials  of  his  period,  was  himself  unfettered  by 
any  official  restraints  or  responsibilities. 

It  is  a  matter  for  deep  regret  that  one  important,  volume  of  the  series  is  missing, 
viz.,  that  dealing  with  the  most  momentous  period  in  the  modern  history  of  this  country. 
What  is  now  the  twentieth  volume  of  the  book  should  really  be  called  the  21st, 
for  the  20th  volume  is  wanting.  That  volume  dealt  with  the  period  a.h.  1270-74 
(A.D.  1853-57)  and  contained,  among  other  things,  a  record  of  the  period  of  the 
Mutiny.  It  would  have  been  very  interesting  and  instructive  to  read  what  people 
said  and  thought  at  that  time.  Maulvi  Hamid  Ali,  who  is  responsible  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Diary,  has  not  seen  the  missing  volume.  He  has  heard,  however,  that  his 
uncle  Maulvi  Nur  Ahmad  destroyed  it  soon  after  the  year  of  the  Mutiny.  Maulvi 
Hamid  Ali  was  an  infant  at  that  time,  for  he  was  only  11  when  his  grandfather  died 
in  A.i>r  1867.  He  remembers,  however,  the  lasting  regret  which  the  author  felt  over 
the  tragic  loss.  The  author,  it  seems,  was  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  hardly  any- 
thing in  his  record  of  that  period  which  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  suppress  and 
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w.is  naturally  reluctant  that  the  result  of  four  years  of  his  labour  should  perish,  but 
the  sou  destroyed  tlie  volume  considering  that  the  times  were  troubled  and  as  he  pro- 
bably felt  uncertain  in  what  light  even  an  innocent  record  of  such  events  might  be 
taken. 

The  41  years  which  the  record  covers  are  marked  off  in  the  volumes  as  follows  : — 


Volume  I 

(AH. 

1236  to  A.H. 

1248). 

II 

(A.H. 

1249  to  A.H. 

1250). 

III 

(A.H. 

I25I  to  A.H. 

1253)- 

IV 

(A.H. 

1253)- 

V 

(A.H. 

1253  to  A.H. 

1255)- 

VI 

(A.H. 

1255  to  A.H. 

1257)- 

VII 

(A.H. 

1258  to  A.H. 

1259)- 

VIII 

(A.H. 

1260). 

IX 

(A.H. 

I261). 

X 

(A.H. 

I261  to  A.H. 

1262). 

XI 

(A.H. 

1262  to  A.H. 

1263). 

XII 

(A.H. 

1263  to  A.H. 

1264). 

XIII 

(A.H. 

1264  to  A.H. 

1265). 

XIV 

(A.H. 

1265): 

XV 

(A.H. 

1265  to  A.H. 

1266). 

XVI 

(A.H. 

1266  to  AH. 

1267). 

XVII 

(A.H. 

1268). 

XVIII 

(A.H. 

1269). 

XIX 

(A.H. 

1270). 

(Here  one  volume  is  missing.) 

> ) 

XX 

(A.H. 

1274  to  A.H. 

1277). 

The  extracts  that  I  have  made  refer  to  the  death  of  Maharaja  Ran  jit  Singh  and 
certain  events  that  followed  the  death  of  the  grefit  Sikh  ruler.  They  are  taken  from 
Volumes  VI  and  VII. 

Referring  to  the  death  of  the  Maharaja,  the  Chronicler  writes  : — 
Thursday,  ihe  15//1  0/  Har,  Sambat  i896=i4th  Rabius  Sani  a.h.  1255.— '  To-day  the 
Maharaja  passed  away  in  the  afternoon.     He  was  suffering  from  a  combination  of 
ailments.     Raja  Dhyan  Singh  has  taken  steps  for  the  well-1)eing  of  the  town  and  the 
population. 

It  is  proposed  to  cremate  the  body  of  the  Maharaja  in  Badami  Bagh. 

I  hear  that  seven  women,  namely  Kadan  and  Hardevi  and  others,  were  burnt 
with  the  Maharaja.  A  few  teardrops  fell  from  the  eyes  of  the  clouds  at  the  time  as 
if  to  bewail  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  so  many  fair  women. 

"  Do  not  be  inferior  to  a  Hindu  woman  in  love,  O  Yakdil ! 
She  burns  herself  alive  for  the  man  whom  she  loved."  ' 

One  can  hardly  realize  that  less  than  eighty  years  ago  a  generation  of  the  citizens 
of  I.,ahore,  that  pas.sed  away  not  long  ago,  witnessed  the  ceremony  of  Saii  or  widow- 
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burning.  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  in  his  admirable  little  book  on  Ranjit  Singh,  in  the  Rulers 
of  India  series,  refers  to  this  incident.  He  says:  "  When  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh 
died,  one  of  his  wives,  Mahtab  Devi,  was  burnt  with  him  and  three  ladies  of  his 
zenana  of  the  rank  of  Rani.' '  There  are  two  other  passages  in  the  Diary,  besides  the 
one  quoted  above,  relating  to  the  Suits,  and  the  number  of  women  said  to  have  been 
burnt  with  Ranjit  Singh  varies  according  to  each  account.  One  account  puts  the 
number  at  four,  thus  supporting  the  version  adopted  by  Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  and  the 
other  puts  it  as  high  as  15 — 4  wives  and  11  concubines. 

The  Diary  of  the  i8th  Har  gives  briefly  the  author's  estimate  of  the  Maharaja  : 
"  Ranjit  Singh  had  taken  Lahore  on  the  15th  Har,  Sambat  1856.  He  died  on  the 
15th  Har,  1896,  thus  reigning  full  forty  years.  He  had  a  jolly  disposition,  was  fond 
of  pleasures  of  all  kinds,  and  was  extremely  generous.  He  was  God-fearing,  and  so  far 
as  he  could  help  it  was  free  from  religious  prejudice." 

The  Diary  indicates  the  situation  more  than  a  year  after  the  death  of  Ranjit 
Singh  in  the  following  terse  passages  : — 

14th  Katak,  1897.  "  The  condition  of  the  Sikhs  is  going  from  bad  to  worse. 
Kharak  Singh  is  ill.  Raja  Dhyan  Singh  is  inclined  to  be  restive.  The  Faqir,  the 
Raja  and  the  Diwan  are  one.  The  Bhais  have  no  support.  Naunihal  Singh  is  too 
young  and  foolish." 

On  the  22nd  Katak  is  recorded  the  tragedy  of  Naunihal  Singh  and  Kharak  Singh, 
both  passing  away  on  one  day.  The  words  Siharagah  rozi  panjshamha  hist  wa  doem 
Katak  give,  according  to  the  numerical  value  of  the  letters,  the  year  1897,  the 
Sambat  in  which  the  two  deaths  took  place. 

The  next  year,  Sambat  1898,  records  the  celebration  of  Dasehra  by  Sher  Singh 
on  a  right  royal  scale  near  the  Shalamar  gardens,  at  which  all  the  nobles,  great  and 
small,  assembled,  with  a  large  show  of  elephants  and  horses. 

In  1899  we  find  a  brief  allusion  to  the  visit  paid  by  Sher  Singh  to  the  Jangi  Lat 
(the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  Forces  in  India) . 

In  Sambat  1900  there  is  a  note  which  may  be  interesting  from  an  astrological 
and  possibly  an  astronomic  point  of  view.  The  Diary  of  the  14th  Chet,  Sambat  1900, 
records  as  follows: — "  To  day  a  streak  of  light,  resembling  a  flag,  has  been  observed 
in  the  sky.  The  Brahmans.say  that  the  same  appeared  seventeen  hundred  years 
ago. 

On  the  1st  of  Asuj ,  Sambat  1900,  is  recorded  the  tragic  story  of  the  brutal  murder 
of  Sher  Singh.  The  following  are  the  observations  of  the  writer  of  the  Diary  on  this 
incident  and  the  ensuing  event  of  the  murder  of  Raja  Dhyan  Singh  : — "After  Raja 
Ranjit  Singh,  Kharak  Singh  reigned  for  a  year  and  Naunihal  Singh  departed  from  this 
world  with  him.  Chand  Kaur  ruled  for  two  months  and  a  half.  Sher  Singh  came  to 
the  throne  on  the  6th  of  Magh,  Sambat  1897,  and  was  killed  on  the  i8th  of  Asuj, 
Sambat  1900.  Naunihal  Singh  died  by  the  decree  of  Providence  and  Chand  Kaur 
was  murdered  by  slave  girls.  Now  they  say  Dhyan  Singh  has  been  killed  inside  the 
Fort  by  the  Sandhanw alias 

It  was  announced  a  short  while  ago  by  beat  of  drum  that  Dalip  Singh,  son  of 
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Ranjit  Singh,  was  to  succeed  to  the  throne  with  Raja  Dhyan  Singh  as  Minister.  It  is 
sAid  the  Sandhanwalias  were  incensed  at  this  and  have  murdered  Dh^'an  Singh." 

The  confusion  in  the  city  caused  by  these  incidents  is  thus  portrayed  ;— "  People 
have  buried  their  belongings  out  of  fear  and  are  very  shaky.  When  the  news  of  the 
murder  of  Dhyan  Singh  spread,  there  was  great  consternation  in  Lahore.  Hindus 
and  Muharamadans  were  all  bewailing  his  death.     The  thieves  and  the  rogues  began 

to  threaten  the  people  and  to  fire  guns The  whole  of  our  household  is  very 

uneasy.  Had  it  not  been  for  Raja  Hira  Singh,  the  country  would  have  been  looted. 
There  was  gun-firing  at  night.  Beli  Ram  and  Gurmukh  were  both  trying  to  keep  order 
at  night.  I  was  up  the  whole  night  with  the  men  of  my  neighbourhood  and  we  were 
keeping  a  watch.  Some  burchhas  {badmashes)  looted  Dabbi  Bazar  and  the  bazars  of 
the  Ilaqa  bands  and  shoe  merchants.' ' 

It  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Diary  that  the  writer  gives  various  versions  of 
an  event  for  what  they  are  worth.  Three  versions  are  given  of  the  events  of  the  day 
which  witnessed  the  cold-blooded  and  treacherous  murder  of  Sher  Singh.  One  of 
them  is  reproduced  below  : — 

"  Sher  Singh  was  at  Shah  Balawal  on  the  Sangrant  day.  The  Sandhanwalias 
Ajit  Singh  and  Lehna  Singh,  in  conspiracy  with  Mehr  Ghasita,  decided  to  kill  him. 
Ajit  Singh  came  to  Sher  Singh  with  a  karabin  (fire-arm)  with  four  bullets  in  it.  He 
brought  with  him  a  hundred  men  armed  with  rifles  and  said  that  the  day  being 
a  sacred  one,  it  was  his  duty  to  offer  some  presents,  and  he  presented  the  karabin. 
Sher  Singh  looked  at  the  fire-arm  and  was  going  to  stretch  his  hand  towards  it  when 
the  trigger  was  pulled  and  the  bullet  mortally  wounded  Sher  Singh.  The  armed  men 
then  fell  on  the  Maharaja  and  on  his  companions  Nikka  Singh  and  Budh  Singh, 
who  were  all  killed  there  and  then.  Ashraf,  the  farash,  was  also  killed.  Diwan  Dina 
Nath  had  a  narrow  escape  with  the  help  of  Shaikh  Aminul  Mulk.  Many  other 
persons  were  killed.  Lehna  Singh  Sandhanwalia  after  this  killed  Partap  Singh,  the 
son  of  Sher  Singh,  in  the  garden  of  Teja  Singh.  The  Sandhanwalias  then  left  for  the 
fort  with  the  heads  of  the  Maharaja  and  his  son." 

They  killed  Dhyan  Singh  after  this,  a  reference  to  which  murder  has  already  been 
made.  The  rapidity  with  which  blood-curdling  events  succeeded  one  another  in 
these  days  is  illustrated  by  another  passage  in  the  Diary,  where  we  are  told  that  Hira 
Singh  avenged  these  murderers.  Ajit  Singh  and  I^ehna  Singh  were  both  killed  and 
the  dead  bodies  of  both  were  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Lahore  and  were  hung 
up  outside  the  Delhi  and  Kashmiri  gates,  respectively.  The  story  as  to  how  two  such 
desperate  men,  who  had  successfully  manoeuvred  to  bring  about  a  revolution,  were 
killed,  is  thus  given  in  the  Diary : — 

"  Ajit  Singh  and  Lehna  Singh  occupied  the  fort,  and  sending  for  the  oflicers  of 
the  State  began  to  be.stow  rewards.  It  was  very  unwise  of  them  to  do  so  at  that 
critical  moment.  They  made  a  mistake  first  in  killing  Raja  Dhyan  Singh,  and  as  they 
had  done  so,  the  best  policy  for  them  would  have  been  to  march  out  into  the  town 
with  ten  elephants  laden  with  ten  lakhs  of  rupees  and  with  Prince  Dalip  Singh  at  the 
head  of  the  procession  and  to  go  about  bestowing  bakhshish.     They  could  have  then 
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issued  orders  for  the  arrest  of  Raja  Hira  Singh,  and  it  would  not  have  been  surprising 
if  the  Sikhs  had  helped  in  his  arrest  out  of  greed  for  money.  But  it  was  not 
good  for  them  to  sit  comfortably  inside  the  fort  as  they  did.  When  the  news  of 
the  murder  of  Raja  Dhyan  Singh  reached  the  army,  Raja  Hira  Singh  worked  upon  the 
feelings  of  the  troops  and  said  that  if  they  helped  him  in  avenging  his  father's  death 
he  would  forever  be  beholden  to  them,  and  they  all  decided  to  stand  up  for  him. 
They  succeeded  in  winning  a  victory  over  the  Sandhanwalias  in  about  24  hours. 
Ajit  Singh  fled  from  the  fort  and  was  caught  scaling  a  wall  and  beheaded.  I^ehna 
Singh  was  struck  with  a  bullet  and  fell  as  he  reached  his  sleeping-room.  They  were 
both  killed  and  met  with  their  deserts." 

The  writer's  sympathies  seem  to  have  been  decidedly  with  the  Maharaja  and  his 
minister.  He  mentions  a  reward  of  Rs.  200  that  he  had  recently  received  from 
Maharaja  Sher  Singh,  through  the  kind  offices  of  Diwan  Dina  Nath,  when  he 
presented  a  poem  of  eulogy.  Moreover  as  a  peace-loving  citizen  and  as  a  man  of 
learning  he  was  in  favour  of  the  established  order  of  things.  His  sentiments  found 
fit  expression  in  a  beautiful  line,  which  gives  also  the  date  of  the  tragedies  alluded  to 
above  (Sambat  igoo) : — 

Ba  shauq  sagan  shikar-i-sheran  kardand. 

A  passage  in  the  Diary  explains  the  subtle  beauties  of  expression  which  are  to 
be  found  in  this  line,  and  may  be  quoted  in  original. 
Diary  Vol.  VII,  fol.  95  :— 


Aj!i«,    ^^,i  vj'j'   ^JjU^-wl   ^f:»^  *.^     *^i*"   ri-^  ^_j*^i   (Si^ji  lijl^j^        ^JiS  j     ^^Siy,  j*"  ^^ini  Jj^m  tXxM  Vx^S  j 

The  writer  in  a  line  connected  with  the  verse  quoted  above  deplores  in  feeling 
terms  this  ruinous  civil  war  among  the  Sikhs,  saying  :-^ 

"  The  Sikhs  by  thus  cruelly  treating  the  Sikhs  have,  in  reality,  ruined  them- 
selves with  their  own  hands."  How  true  and  prophetic  this  reflection  was,  has  been 
abundantly  proved  by  what  happened  afterwards. 


Influence  of  the  Indian  King  upon  the  Growth  of  Caste. 
By  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  H.  J.  Maynard,  C.S.I. 

The  philosophical  justification  of  caste  rests  upon  a  conception  as  old  as  the 
literature  of  the  Brahmanas — the  differentiation  of  social  functions  and  their  mutually 
complementary  character.  Brahman  is  that  which  knows:  Kshatram  that  which 
acts.  Both  alike  rest  upon  Vis,  which  is  unchanging  while  they  are  perishable.  In 
the  story  of  the  origin  of  the  classes  the  Kshatriyas,  rulers  and  warriors,  are  put  first. 
Yet  Brahman  is  the  source  of  Kshatram :  and  again ,  Kshatram  arises  from  Vis. 
So,  the  Vaisya,  the  subject,  though  only  fit  to  bring  tribute  to  those  above  it,  is  the 
root  from  which  the  greatest  springs.  When  the  Arab  traveller  Albiruni  put  his 
questions  to  the  Indian  Pandits,  they  told  him  that  inequality  was  the  basis  of  the 
social  system  and  quoted  a  passage  from  a  now  lost  scripture  which  set  forth  the 
mutually  complementary  character  of  the  functions  of  the  different  classes. 

The  differentiation  of  duties  is  an  essential  feature  of  Indian  ethics,  so  that 
which  is  virtue  in  one  order,  or  at  one  stage  of  life,  may  be  sin  in  another  order  or 
at  another  stage.  What  the  duties  are  is  stated  in  general  terms  alike  in  the  Epics, 
the  Law  books,  and  the  works  upon  government.  It  is  for  the  Brahman  to  study, 
to  teach,  to  perform  sacrifice,  to  officiate  at  the  sacrifices  of  others,  to  give  and  to 
receive  gifts:  for  the  Kshatriya  to  study,  to  perform  sacrifice,  to  make  gifts,  to  fight, 
and  to  protect :  for  the  Vaisya  to  study,  to  perform  sacrifice,  to  make  gifts,  and  to 
follow  agriculture,  cattle-tending  and  trade  :  for  the  Sudra  to  serve  the  higher  orders 
of  men.  In  order  to  adjust  the  facts  to  the  literary  theory,  and  bring  the  whole 
of  society  within  the  Brahmanical  cadre,  certain  classes,  which  obviously  belonged 
to  none  of  these  four,  were  explained  to  owe  their  origin  to  intermarriages  between 
the  different  orders. 

From  this  general  and  simple  statement  of  the  divisions  of  men  and  their  com- 
plementary duties  (whether  actual  or  ideal,  it  is  no  part  of  the  present  writer's  essay 
to  determine)  to  the  caste-system  as  we  know  it,  there  are  many  and  long  steps  to 
be  taken.  The  modern  observer  sees  a  multitude  of  social  subdivisions,  characteristi- 
cally endogamous,  each  having  an  organization  with  a  governing  assembly  and  a 
head.  Each  has  its  own  rules  regarding  food  and  drink,  and  requires  its  members  to 
abstain  from  eating  with  outsiders.  And  though  an  occupation  is  often  common  to 
many  of  the  groups,  each  group  observes  rules  as  to  the  occupations  which  its  mem- 
bers may  or  may  not  follow,  and  tends  to  follow  a  single  occupation.  In  certain 
matters,  more  particularly  those  connected  with  marriage,  the  food  and  drink  rules, 
and  the  rules  regarding  occupation,  there  is  a  disciplinary  jurisdiction,  extending  to 
fine  and  even  exclusion  from  the  brotherhood. 
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So  far  as  the  writer  of  this  paper  is  aware,  the  theories  regarding  the  process 
by  which  the  institution  of  caste  has  reached  its  present  form  have  one  point  in 
common.  They  assume  that  the  growth  is  spontaneous  and  due,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
not  due  to  Brahmanical  teaching,  to  the  development  of  social  ideas  working  from 
within:  and  they  do  not  take  account  of  the  commands  and  policies  of  rulers  as 
factors  in  the  shaping  of  the  social  constitution.  Yet  there  are  more  than  a  few 
indications  in  Indian  tradition  and  Indian  history  of  the  influence  of  ancient  regula- 
tions in  forming  modern  habits:  and  the  writer  of  this  paper  hopes  to  be  able  to 
suggest  some  reasons  for  the  belief  that  the  Indian  caste-system  has  experienced  a 
similar  influence,  with  important  consequences  to  its  characteristic  features. 

The  notion  that  kings  should  seek  to  make  their  subjects  virtuous  and  to  secure 
their  happiness  in  this  world  and  the  next,  goes  back  very  far  in  the  history  of  Indian 
thought.  We  see  it  plainly  in  the  edicts  of  Asoka,  which  are  largely  preoccupied 
with  this  idea.  But  its  full  development,  and  the  definition  of  the  specific  forms 
which  this  king-supported  virtue  ought  to  take,  are  the  work  of  the  great  counter- 
reformation  which  succeeded  to  the  temporary  triumph  of  Buddhism.  That  religion 
has  its  root  in  a  great  act  of  renunciation.  A  prince  leaves  the  world  and  the  duties 
of  royalty,  to  seek  the  path  of  the  soul's  enfranchisement.  It  is  not  long  before  we 
hear  of  five  hundred  Sakyas,  men  of  the  royal  clan,  who  are  recorded  to  have  left 
their  families  and  done  reverence  to  a  certain  Sudra  who  had  been  a  barber.  World- 
ly duties  were  neglected,  the  distinctions  between  the  orders  of  mankind  were  ig- 
nored, and  with  them,  as  it  must  have  seemed  to  the  champions  of  social  conservat- 
ism, the  whole  fabric  of  society  was  shaken.  It  was  this  breaking  up  of  the  social 
order  that  brought  upon  Buddhism  the  hatred  and  suspicion  of  the  orthodox.  That 
the  outraged  communal  pride  of  the  Brahman  contributed  to  the  bitterness  of  these 
feelings,  a  knowledge  of  the  motives  which  most  strongly  actuate  human  nature  for- 
bids us  to  doubt.  But  there  was  another  and  less  ignoble  side  to  the  distrust 
awakened  by  Buddhism  and  the  ancient  but  hitherto  less  definite  philosophical  prin- 
ciples out  of  which  it  sprang.  If  kings  might  leave  the  task  of  governing,  if  com- 
mon men  might  leave  work  and  family,  to  follow  a  religions  ideal,  if  the  distinction 
between  Brahman  and  Sudra  were  valueless  and  unmeaning  and  the  prescribed  task 
of  all  orders  of  men  one  and  the  same,  then  the  new  religion  was  an  enemy,  busied 
in  the  destruction  of  what  seemed  the  one  alternative  to  social  chaos  and  the  anarchy 
which  Indian  history  has  given  such  good  cause  to  dread. 

It  is  not  wonderful,  then,  that  this  counter-reformation  emphasized  the  social 
duties  and  laid  a  new  stress  upon  the  ancient  principle  of  their  diflferentiation  and 
their  mutually  complementary  character.  But  it  did  more  than  this.  In  the  share 
which  kings  had  taken  in  what  appeared  the  collapse  of  the  social  order,  in  Sakya 
Muni's  desertion  of  his  royal  duties,  in  Asoka's  assumption  of  the  monkish  robe,  it 
descried  the  need  of  a  new  system  of  political  ethics,  defining  the  place  of  the  king 
as  the  keystone  of  society,  and  establishing  a  special  royal  duty  of  keeping  all  the 
orders  and  classes  of  men  to  their  proper  functions. 

Henceforth  this  obligation  of  the  king,  to  keep  all  men  to  their  duties,  duties 
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diflFerentiated  and  complementary,  becomes  a  commonplace  of  Indian  literature. 
The  KautilyasSstra,  that  interesting  manual  of  practical  government  and  politics, 
which  some  scholars  place  in  the  time  of  the  great  Chandragupta  Maurya  and  none 
(I  believe)  later  than  loo  B.C.,  recites  in  the  conventional  form  the  duties  of  the  four 
great  orders,  and  then  proceeds  as  follows:  "The  observance  of  duty  leads  a  man 
to  bliss.  When  it  is  violated  the  world  will  come  to  an  end  owing  to  the  confusion 
of  castes  and  duties.  Hence  the  king  shall  never  allow  people  to  swerve  from  their  duties" 
—a  precept  which  is  applied  equally  to  the  duties  of  the  different  classes,  and  to  the 
duties  of  each  of  the  four  orders  of  man's  life  from  studentship  to  retirement  from 
the  world. 

"  Even  a  father,  mother,  teacher  or  priest  must  be  punished  if  they  do  not  keep 
within  their  duty,"  says  Manu.'  Before  the  date  of  Manu,  Baudhayana  and  Vishnu, 
and  after  him  Yajnavalkya  and  Narada,  among  the  law-books,  prescribe  slavery  for 
the  Brahman  who  neglects  his  prescribed  duty  and  way  of  life,  and  it  is  the  king  who 
is  to  enforce  the  rule.  The  king,  says  Manu  again,  must  keep  the  different  castes 
to  their  lawful  occupations  :  and  he  must  cause  the  Vaisya  and  ^udra  to  perform  their 
duties:  for,  if  these  two  were  to  deviate  from  them,  they  would  cause  the  whole 
universe  to  tremble.  "Every  caste  should  practise  the  duties  that  have  been  mentioned 
as  belonging  to  it  and  that  have  been  practised  by  ancestors,"  says  the'^  Sukraniti,  "and 
would  otherwise  be  punished  by  kings."  "It  is  the  prince,"  says  Kamandaki's 
Nitisara,'  "  who  causes  all  this  world  to  move  according  to  the  prescribed  order;  for, 
lacking  the  prince,  there  is  disinclination  to  the  observance  of  duty,  and,  lacking 
duty,  the  world  goes  to  ruin.  The  prince  who  enforces  the  customs  of  the  castes 
and  of  the  stages  of  life,  knows  the  distinctions,  and  exercises  protection,  becomes  a 
participator  of  the  heaven  of  Indra."  In  Bana's  poetical  life  of  the  great  King 
Harshavardhana  of  Thanesar,  the  king  is  described  as  one  who  carries  out  all  the 
rules  for  the  castes  and  orders  like  Manu,  and  bears  the  rod  of  punishment  as  visibly 
as  Yama. 

P'rom  this  royal  function  of  compelling  each  class  to  follow  its  own  duties, 
there  naturally  springs  another  of  the  fundamental  functions  of  the  Hindu  kings : 
to  prevent  confusion  among  the  castes.  That  horror  of  anarchy,  which  so  often 
finds  expression  in  Indian  writings,  explains  itself  in  a  great  measure  by  the  detesta- 
tion of  breaches  of  the  social  order,  which  bring  with  them  the  intermingling  of  bar- 
barian and  Aryan  blood  and  outrages  upon  the  laws  of  marriage.  According  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Mahabharata  it  becomes  lawful  for  a  man  of  any  class  to  take  up  arms, 
and  even  to  seize  the  royal  power,  when  robbers  raise  their  heads  and  an  intermixture 
of  the  orders  begins  to  take  place:  and  Manu  places  the  royal  function  of  preventing 
such  confusion,  side  by  side  with  the  protection  of  the  weak  and  the  taking  of  the 
king's  just  due,  as  a  means  by  which  the  king  may  attain  prosperity  in  this  world 
and  the  next.  It  is  this  which  explains  the  view  taken  of  breaches  of  the  marriage 
laws  as  occasions  for  the  exercise  of  the  royal  punitive  jurisdiction.     The  ordinary 


I  Maoava^dbarma-iirtra,  VIII,  335.  a  Sukraniti,  Ch.  IV,  Section  IV.  82-83. 

•>  Nitisara  of  Kamandaki :  translatn!  into  Italian  by  Professor  Formichi.     II,  34-35. 
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rule '  was  that  the  king  and  his  servants  must  not  cause  a  lawsuit  to  be  begun :  take 
cognizance  on  their  own  initiative  as  we  should  say.  But  these  offences  against 
marriage,  with  certain  others,  were  an  exception. 

We  find  then  that  the  Hindu  king  was  bound  by  a  religious  obligation  to  keep 
each  class  to  its  duties  and  to  prevent  the  confusion  of  castes.  What  would  be  likely 
to  happen  when  a  practical  administrator  set  to  work  to  give  effect  to  such  an  obli- 
gation as  this  ?  He  is  to  keep  each  class  to  its  duties.  When  the  enforcement  of 
this  principle  in  a  concrete  case  is  undertaken,  a  mere  general  notion  of  duties,  as 
prescribed  for  the  four  great  orders  of  men,  will  obviously  not  suffice.  So  and  so  is 
a  Sudra  and  his  function  is  to  serve  the  twice  born.  But  what  is  the  particular  piece 
of  work  which  this  particular  individual  ought  to  do  ?  In  practice,  no  doubt,  the 
question  will  present  itself  as  one  affecting  not  individuals  but  groups  of  men.  Which 
is  to  work  in  leather :  to  catch  fish :  to  fashion  weapons :  to  herd  cattle  :  to  till  the 
soil  ?  In  deciding  such  questions  as  this,  the  natural  course  is  to  follow  the  line  of 
least  resistance  and  to  pass  the  order  which  will  most  easily  and  naturally  be  carried 
out.  A  father  sets  his  children  to  do  that  which  he  has  done  himself,  not  only  be- 
cause he  wants  their  help  in  his  work,  but  because  in  primitive  conditions  he  is 
virtually  incapable  of  imagining  any  other  vocation  for  them  than  his  own.  The 
ruler,  engaged  in  enforcing  the  duties  of  all  classes,  will  normally  make  heredity  the 
basis  of  occupations.  In  so  doing  he  will  apparently  be  creating  nothing  new.  He 
will  be  merely  emphasising  and  enforcing  an  inevitable  natural  tendency.  But  in 
the  process  of  emphasis  and  enforcement  the  fixity  of  the  occupation,  and  the  heredi- 
tary bond  in  the  group  which  is  bound  to  follow  it,  is  necessarily  asserted.  The 
Indian  king  never  made  a  caste,  any  more  than  he  ever  made  a  law;  but,  in  his 
dealings  with  the  occupational  group,  it  is  suggested  that  he  inevitably  tended  to 
give  that  definiteness  and  that  fixity  which  distinguish  caste  as  we  now  know  it. 

Let  us  recall  at  this  point  that  the  Indian  ruler,  as  we  see  him  depicted  in  the 
works  on  government,  was  a  considerable  employer  of  labour,  and  that  the  ancient 
fiscal  system  provides  not  only  for  the  payment  of  a  share  of  the  produce  of  land 
and  for  certain  other  dues  but  also  for  personal  service :  each  man  being  bound  to 
give  to  the  State  so  many  days  of  labour  in  each  year.  The  custom  survives  to  this 
day  in  many  States  still  under  Indian  Government,  and  the  accounts  of  the  labour 
rendered  are  kept  as  strictly  as  those  of  money  paid  or  produce  delivered.  If  we 
turn  once  more  to  that  ancient  manual  of  Indian  politics  and  administration,  the 
Kautilyasastra,  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  manner  in  which  this  labour,  and  other 
labour  more  permanently  employed  by  the  early  kings,  was  made  use  of.  There  are 
royal  forests,  and  there  are  crown  lands.  There  are  trades  worked  by  a  royal 
monopoly.  Of  the  latter,  mineral  working,  goldsmith's  work  and  coining,  weapon- 
making,  weaving,  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor,  the  catching  and 
keeping  of  elephants,  are  mentioned  in  the  Kautilyasastra.     But  apart  from  these 

1  Manava-dharma-sastra,  VIII,  43.  Vide  also  Jolly,  Recht  und  Sitte.  §  40,  pp.  123-124.  The  Manava-dharma-sastra, 
VIII,  353,  explains  that  the  evil  of  adultery  is  that  it  causes  a  mixture  of  castes,  whence  follows  sin,  which  cuts  up  even 
the  roots. 
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special  royal  employments,  the  extensive  practice  of  paying  taxes  in  kind,  whether 
grain  or  other  produce  or  merchandise,  so  that  the  royal  storehouses  might  be  filled, 
emphasized  the  administrative  importance  of  requiring  each  to  fulfil  his  customary 
duties.  When  the  defection  of  a  group  may  mean  that  State  lands  lie  uncultivated, 
or  that  State  elephants  and  State  horses  lack  fodder,  or  that  royal  storehouses  lack 
oil  or  sugar  or  charcoal,  or  that  the  supply  of  weapons  runs  short,  the  ruler  himself 
is  touched  very  nearly  and  has  the  most  powerful  and  direct  of  motives  to  reinforce 
the  religious  obligation  of  keeping  each  to  his  proper  task.  For  such  things  are  not 
to  be  bought  or  transported  from  a  distance  under  economic  and  social  conditions 
such  as  those  which  we  are  considering,  and  the  immobility  of  labour  makes  it 
virtually  impossible  to  employ  on  one  task  men  who  regard  themselves  as  tradi- 
tionally devoted  to  another.  There  is  a  tale  of  a  too  generous  king  to  whom  his  ser- 
vants one  day  brought  a  plate  of  curds  without  the  customary  sugar.  "  Where  is  the 
sugar?"  said  the  king.  "  Ann-data,  giver  of  sustenance,"  said  the  servant:  "you 
gave  away  the  village  whose  duty  it  was  to  provide  the  sugar."  "  Just,"  said  the 
king :  and  ate  his  curds  without  sugar. 

In  this  precise  distribution  of  duties,  this  levyhig  of  dues  in  kind  or  in  personal 
service,  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  ruler  and  his  administration,  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  reasons  which  make  the  emigration  of  subjects,  and  the  solemn  closing  of 
shops  by  way  of  protest  against  misgovernmsnt,  such  sinister  threats  to  the  indigen- 
ous ruler.  But  the  object  immediately  in  view  is  to  suggest  the  process  by  which 
administrative  necessities  reinforced  religious  obligation  in  the  formation  and  stereo- 
typing of  hereditary  groups  each  bound  to  a  particular  occupation,  and  so  in  the 
creation  of  this  institution  of  caste  as  we  know  it  to-day.  Up  to  this  point  I  have 
assumed  that  caste  has  always  involved,  as  it  now  involves,  the  hereditary  bond. 
But  there  are  traces,  both  in  tradition  and  in  literary  theory,  of  something  different. 
It  is  fairly  certain  that  certain  castes  originated  in  fortuitous  collections  of  men  who 
adopted  a  particular  calling.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  the  soldier  castes, 
of  whom  the  Bhattis  of  the  southern  Panjab  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  Again 
we  have  stories  of  the  attainment  of  the  Brahman  status  by  austerities;  and  the 
^ukraniti'  plainly  states  that  virtue,  and  not  birth,  is  that  which  separates  the 
four  orders  of  men.  The  founder  of  an  important  modern  sect,  very  widely  estab- 
lished among  the  educated  Hindus  of  northern  India,  has  returned  to  this  theory  of 
merit  as  determining  caste  and  has  even  proposed  that  the  ruling  power  should 
hold  examinations  to  determine  to  which  caste  each  person  should  be  assigned. 
A  fancy  such  as  this  has  its  interest  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  reversion  to  an  ancient 
conception  of  the  royal  functions  in  relation  to  caste.  This  is  the  conception  that 
the  king  may,  and  sometimes  does,  determine  the  caste  status  both  of  individuals  and 
of  groups.  This  power,  or  the  vestiges  of  it  which  we  now  discover,  appears  to  have 
been  subject  to  question  and  to  discredit,  if  exercised  capriciously  or  without  dire 
regard  for  the  fitness  of  things,  and  to  have  met  with  passive  resistance  when  too 


I  Sulcranitt.     Ch.  I,  75-76. 
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sudden  promotions  were  attempted.  Hunter  has  recorded  for  us  the  tradition  that 
certain  rulers  in  Orissa,  finding  themselves  in  need  of  Brahmans,  created  them 
wholesale  by  the  promotion  of  large  groups.  In  this  case  the  rights  of  commensality 
and  intermarriage  were  not  conceded  to  the  new  Brahmans  by  the  old:  but  this 
fact  is  not,  by  itself,  conclusive  of  the  failure  of  the  attempt  at  caste  promotion, 
since  there  are  everywhere  to  be  found  classes  of  Brahnians  who  are  not  admitted 
to  equality  of  status  with  their  caste-fellows  generally.  Again,  it  is  within  the 
present  writer's  own  experience  that  the  Raja  of  Lambagraon  (who  lost  his  political 
powers  when  the  Sikhs  over- ran  the  Kangra  hills,  and  was  not  restored  to  them  when 
the  British  annexed  the  tract),  readmitted  to  the  twice-born  status  certain  Kolis  who 
had  been  ousted  from  it  more  than  a  century  earlier  by  the  Raja  of  Kangra,  as 
a  punishment  for  disrespectful  behaviour.  The  Rajas  of  Chamba  used  similarly  to 
confer  the  right  to  wear  the  sacred  thread,  with  a  step  in  social  rank,  in  return 
for  gifts  or  special  services.  In  both  these  cases  the  royal  power  is  virtually  used  to 
make  certain  persons  or  groups  into  Vaisyas.' 

In  the  denouement  of  the  drama  of  the  "Toy  Cart,"  we  have  an  interesting 
example  of  the  king's  authority  in  the  elevation  of  the  courtesan  heroine  to  the 
status  of  lawful  wife  to  the  Brahman  hero  Charudatta.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Kautilyasastra  shows  us  how  a  similar  attempt  might  be  made  and  fail.  Among 
devices  for  testing  the  character  of  ministers,  it  is  suggested  that  the  king  should 
employ,  as  an  agent  of  provocation,  a  priest  whom  he  has  ostensibly  offended. 
The  suggested  method  -of  giving  ostensible  offence  is  that  the  king  should  require 
the  priest  to  teach  the  Vedas  to  an  outcaste  person,  or  to  officiate  in  a  sacrifice 
undertaken  by  such  a  person.  Evidently  there  was  verisimilitude  in  such  a  situation, 
or  these  particular  methods  of  fabricating  a  quarrel  with  a  Brahman  would  not 
have  been  suggested. 

From  the  occasional  character  of  these  royal  interventions  for  the  determination 
of  caste  status,  and  the  imperfect  effect  which  some  of  the  royal  orders  took,  it  will 
justly  be  deduced  that  the  exceptions  to  the  hereditary  rule  were  not  in  the  normal 
course  of  things.  It  does  not  seem  possible  however  to  attribute  these  interventions 
to  the  caprice  or  encroachment  of  particular  rulers,  and  it  is  natural  to  associate 
them  with  that  royal  authority  for  the  restoration  of  outcastes  to  their  caste,  and 
for  the  conferring  of  honorary  distinction  and  precedence  upon  particular  castes,  to 
which  reference  will  be  made  below.  The  function  of  declaring  status  merged,  by 
a  transition  unperceived  in  the  broad  tolerance  of  Hindu  thought,  into  a  function  of 
creating  it.  But  the  triumph  of  the  hereditary  principle  was  along  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  and  was,  in  the  long  run,  complete. 

I  In  the  discussion  which  followed  upon  the  reading  of  the  lectures,  other  instances  of  the  promotion  of  groups  and 
individuals  to  higher  caste  status  were  cited  by  the  speakers.  Sir  Sankaran  Nair  mentioned  that  a  servile  caste,  the 
Charmas,  had  been  raised  to  the  status  of  Nairs  (who  are  the  military  caste),  by  the  Maharaja  of  Cochin,  as  a 
reward  for  assisting  him  and  his  allies  the  Portuguese  to  repel  the  attack  of  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut,  and  also  that  when 
the  accounts  of  some  of  the  large  Zamindars  in  Southern  India  were  examined  for  the  purposes  of  revenue  assessment, 
they  were  found  to  include  receipts  on  account  of  the  privilege  conferred  by  them  on  certain  persons  to  wear  the 
sacred  thread. 
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Throughout  this  paper  I  am  conscious  of  the  danger  of  employing  language 
tinged  by  ideas  which  are  not  Indian  in  origin.  The  Indian  ruler  never,  avowedly 
or  consciously,  made  or  changed  a  law.  He  searched  the  scriptures,  with  the  help  of 
Brihman  advisers,  and  found  the  law,  or  examined  the  customs  of  the  folk  and  ascer- 
tained, with  the  same  help,  those  which  were  lawful.  He  never,  avowedly  or  con- 
sciously, made  or  changed  an  institution.  The  institutions  were  there,  by  fiction,  at 
least,  immemorial.  He  recognized  them,  supported  them,  enforced  their  continuance. 
But  the  finding  of  the  law  is  sometimes  very  like  the  making  of  it,  and  the  recogni- 
tion and  enforcement  of  an  institution  is  sometimes  very  like  the  creation  of  it.  x\ll 
that  has  been  and  that  will  be  said  of  the  Indian  ruler's  influence  upon  the  growth  of 
caste  must  be  read  subject  to  this  understanding.  Caste,  vague,  inchoate,  undefined, 
and  therefore  not  yet  caste  at  all ,  came  into  existence  out  of  impulses  independent  of 
the  ruler's  will:  the  ruler,  unconscious  of  his  own  work,  gave  to  it  the  limits  and  the 
fixity  which  make  it  what  it  is. 

I  now  turn  from  the  influences  which  brought  into  existence  a  multitude  of 
hereditary  groups,  each  tied  to  a  particular  occupation,  to  certain  other  incidents  of 
modem  caste.  Caste  has  its  organization,  its  council,  and  its  head,  and  its  disciplin- 
ary jurisdiction  extending  to  fine  and  expulsion.  There  is  no  trace  of  all  this  in  the 
literary  depictions  of  the  four  great  orders  of  men.  Whence  then  are  we  to  believe 
that  these  characteristic  features  have  been  derived  ? 

Let  us  begin  by  trying  to  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the  Hindu  ruler  who, 
under  pressure  of  his  religious  obligation  to  keep  all  men  to  their  duties  and  of  his 
administrative  necessity  to  provide  himself  and  his  army  and  court  with  all  things 
requisite,  has  imperceptibly  stereotyped  a  multitude  of  social  subdivisions  hereditary 
in  character  and  bound  to  particular  occupations.  By  what  method  is  he  to  conduct 
his  relations  with  these  bodies,  to  convey  to  them  his  commands,  and  to  ensure  that 
they  shall  be  obeyed  ?  It  is  inevitable  that  he  should  recognize,  if  not  himself  create, 
an  organization  and  authority  of  some  sort  in  each  group ,  and  allow  to  a  headman  or 
governing  body  the  exercise  of  disciplinary  powers  over  the  individuals  who  make  up 
the  group.  And  this  we  shall  now  see  is  what  the  Hindu  ruler  actually  did.  That 
he  proceeded  rather  by  recognizing  that  which  appeared  to  come  spontaneously  into 
existence,  than  by  formal  creation  of  it,  will  surprise  no  one  who  realizes  how  violently 
the  instincts  of  all  societies,  except  those  which  have  grown  out  of  the  legislating 
Roman  world,  are  outraged  by  deliberate  innovation. 

.So  far  as  the  appointment  of  the  office-bearers  of  caste  is  concerned,  there  is  vir- 
tually no  trace  of  the  exercise  of  royal  authority.  There  is  indeed  one  passage,  in  the 
"  Toy  Cart,"  where  the  king  bestows  as  a  favour  upon  a  supporter  the  disposal  of 
the  caste  offices:  and  an  inscription  of  the  year  1088  A. d.,  found  76  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  Gwalior,  records  that  the  king  has  conferred  the  rank  of  guildmaster 
(6reshthin)  on  two  Jain  traders :  but  the  present  writer  is  aware  of  nothing  else  to  the 
same  effect.  On  the  other  hand  references  to  the  bestowal  of  honorary  titlee  and  in- 
signia on  similar  functionaries  are  frequent  enough.  It  is  permissible  to  conclude 
that  the  ruler  did  not  normally  appoint  the  office-bearers  of  the  castes  (as  he  appoin- 
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ted  village  headman  and  the  governors  of  towns) ,  but  that  he  increased  their  import 
ance  and  added  to  their  authority  by  his  recognition.  The  practical  administrator 
knows  how  great  a  power  may  be  conferred  upon  an  individual  by  requiring  him  to 
furnish  labour  or  supplies,  or  to  pay  revenue,  on  behalf  of  a  group. 

So  much  for  the  royal  recognition  and  support  of  the  office-bearers  of  caste.  We 
turn  now  to  the  royal  attitude  towards  the  authority  which  they  or  the  caste  assem- 
bly exercised.  And  in  the  first  place  we  note  that  the  books  of  the  law  direct  the 
king  to  maintain  and  support  the  laws  of  families,  castes,  and  localities  (or  of  castes, 
districts,  guilds  and  localities,  as  the  series  is  elsewhere  stated).  What  these  laws 
were,  we  shall  see  a  little  later.  Sometimes  it  would  seem  they  were  social  customs 
of  the  community,  sometimes  perhaps  rather  what  we  should  call  regulations  for  the 
conduct  of  its  members.  The  important  point  is  that  it  was  a  traditional  principle 
of  policy  that  the  king  should  respect  these  laws. 

The  books  of  the  law  also  show  us  a  number  of  communal  jurisdictions  subordin- 
ate to  the  royal  courts,  and  constituting,  as  we  might  say  in  modern  language,  an 
ascending  series  of  appellate  instances.  There  is  a  jurisdiction  of  the  family:  next 
above  that,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  guild,  which  was  evidently  an  occupational  group  : 
and  next  above  that  the  jurisdiction  of  an  institution  which  is  variously  interpreted 
as  a  local  committee  or  a  caste-union  and  certainly  included  men  of  different  occupa- 
tions. We  hear  of  jurisdictions  for  the  disposal  of  the  internal  disputes  of  forest 
dwellers,  robbers,  companies  of  merchants  and  heretics,  each  of  whom  evidently  dealt 
with  certain  offences  committed  by  their  own  members :  and  it  was  evidently  a  tra- 
ditional policy  to  recognize  an  internal  authority  of  this  kind  in  the  various  groups 
and  subdivisions  into  which  the  Indian  social  organism  divided  itself.  Subject  to 
what  will  be  said  below  regarding  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  for  the  punishment  of 
breaches  of  internal  discipline  in  the  community ,  there  is  no  mention  in  the  ancient 
law-books,  or  Dharmasastras,  of  a  similar  jurisdiction  ej^ercised  by  the  caste  :  because, 
as  I  venture  to  think,  caste  had  not,  at  the  time  when  the  law-books  were  compiled, 
reached  that  stage  of  organization  at  which  the  jurisdiction  came  into  existence. 
The  point  is  of  little  consequence  :  for,  as  will  appear  from  what'I  have  next  to  say, 
the  traditional  policy  which  conceded  an  internal  jurisdiction  to  other  social  groups 
conceded  the  same  also  to  caste,  as  soon  as  caste  in  its  modern  sense  came  into  exis- 
tence. 

Fortunately  a  historical  record  exists  which  shows  us  what  a  caste  law  was,  and 
what  was  a  caste  jurisdiction,  and  in  what  manner  the  power  of  the  king  might  be 
exercised  to  enforce  the  caste  law  and  uphold  the  caste  jurisdiction.  It  is  an  inscrip- 
tion' on  a  temple  at  Virinchipuram,  of  the  fifteenth  century  of  our  era,  in  which  a 
Brahman  caste  assemblage  determines  for  its  own  caste-fellows  the  law  of  marriage. 
The  decision  is  that  marriage  by  purchase  shall  henceforth  be  prohibited.  The  as- 
sembly provides  that  all  who  violate  the  rule  "shall  be  liable  to  punishment  by  the 
king  and  shall  be  excluded  from  the  community  of  Brahmans."     Here  we  have  the 
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caste  law,  the  caste  jurisdiction,  the  provision  of  the  penalty  of  outcasting  and  the 
appeal  to  royal  power  as  the  ultimate  authority  for  enforcement. 

Let  us  now  see  in  what  other  forms  the  royal  power  intervened  for  the  support 
and  enforcement  of  caste  authority  over  its  members,  and  recognized  the  caste  juris- 
diction by  taking  cognizance  of  its  decisions,  whether  upholding  them  or  setting 
them  aside  or  giving  effect  to  them  by  executive  action.  For  if  we  find  that  such 
interventions  and  recognitions  were  systematically  practised  till  they  became  an 
essential  feature  of  indigenous  Indian  polity,  we  shall  have  good  reason  for  emphasizing 
the  contribution  which  the  Indian  kings  made  to  the  organisation  and  authority  of 
caste. 

We  hear  much  in  the  law-books  of  a  class  of  misdemeanours  which  are  described 
as  breaches  of  agreements.  The  expression  has  a  very  modern  ring  about  it,  and  is 
eminently  suggestive  of  the  law  of  contract.  Fortunately  we  have  in  the  Kautilyasas- 
tra,  that  remarkable  ancient  manual  to  which  allusion  has  more  than  once  been  made, 
some  very  clear  examples  of  what  these  so-called  agreements  were.  The  list '  begins 
with  a  case  which  is  perhaps  really  one  of  contract  to  labour,  though  this  is  not  quite 
certain.  "The  fine  levied  on  a  cultivator  who,  arriving  at  a  village  for  work,  does 
not  work,  shall  be  taken  by  the  village  itself."  The  passage  continues  with  the  case 
of  a  person  who  does  not  co-operate  in  the  work  of  preparation  for  a  public  show,  by 
which  apparently  is  meant  either  a  public  sacrifice  or  a  religious  spectacle  similar  to 
those  representations  of  episodes  from  the  Ramayana  which  are  still  common  to-day. 
It  then  lays  down  the  rule  that  * '  if  anyone  refuses  to  give  his  aid  in  a  work  bene- 
ficial to  all,  he  shall  be  compelled  to  pay  double  the  value  of  the  aid  due  from  him. 
The  order  of  any  person  attempting  to  do  a  work  beneficial  to  all  shall  be  obeyed. 
•  Disobedience  in  such  a  case  shall  be  punished  with  fine."  From  examples  given  in 
the  text  it  would  appear  that,  in  addition  to  public  shows,  the  combined  performance 
of  sacrifices  and  the  construction  of  works  of  public  utility  and  adornment,  are  works 
of  the  kind  contemplated.  Vague  though  this  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  some  authority, 
whether  a  headman  or  a  body  of  persons,  arrived  at  decisions  regarding  work  to  be 
done  by  the  members  of  a  particular  community,  and  that  these  decisions  were  en- 
forced by  punishment  of  the  recusant.  The  author  of  the  Kautilyasastra  completes 
the  passage  by  observing  that  "  the  above  shall  also  apply  to  the  non-performance  of 
agreements  among  countries  {i.e.  territorial  communities),  castes,  families,  and  assem- 
blies." 

In  Ellis'  lectures,  cited  in  Borradaile's  translation  of  the  Vyavahara  Mayukha,  it 
is  explained  that  the  "non-performance  of  agreements  "  covers  all  transgressions 
against  the  discipline  and  peculiar  customs  of  the  tribe  or  family.  Professor  Jolly, 
who  is  probably  the  greatest  living  authority  on  ancient  Indian  statecraft  and  admin- 
istration, says*  that  the  matter  has  for  its  object  the  extension  of  the  protection  of 
the  State  to  the  laws  of  the  corporations,  particularly  the  religious  corporations. 
But  both  these  authorities  might  have  defined  the  meaning  in  wider  terms.     The  texts 
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on  t-he  subject  show  that  certain  rules  and  customs  of  castes  (and  indeed  of  more 
than  castes,  e.g.  villages,  territorial  units,  associations  of  merchants  and  heretics)  are 
equally  included.  The  law-book  of  Yajnavalkya  '  is  particularly  interesting  on  the 
subject.  Having  instructed  the  king  to  erect  buildings,  for  the  accommodation  of 
Brahmans,  this  work  directs  him  to  exhort  his  Brahman  guests  in  the  following  terms  : 
All  rights  of  the  assembly  or  community  which  do  not  conflict  with  private  duty  or 
with  the  commands  of  kings  must  be  observed.  Whoever  appropriates  the  common 
property  of  the  assembly,  or  disregards  an  agreement,  shall  be  deprived  of  his  whole 
property  and  banished.  The- word  of  those  who  speak  for  the  assembly  shall  he  executed 
by  all.  The  passage  concludes  by  saying  that  this  is  the  rule  also  for  guilds,  associa- 
tions of  citizens  and  heretics,  and  corporations.  Manu'  carries  us  further  by  saying 
that  "  the  king  shall  punish,  by  banishment  and  fine,  breaches  of  agreement  by  a  man 
belonging  to  a  corporation  inhabiting  a  village  or  district.  And  he  shall  apply  this  law 
of  fines  in  villages  and  castes."  We  here  see,  as  it  appears  to  the  writer,  in  no  uncertain 
manner,  how  a  caste  authority  might  issue  orders  to  its  members  for  the  performance 
of  particular  duties,  and  how  the  king  might  be  called  in  to  enforce,  by  fine  or  banish- 
ment, the  order  of  the  assembly  or  head. 

The  precise  line  of  demarcation  between  this  jurisdiction  for  the  enforcement  of 
internal  communal  discipline,  and  the  control  over  the  social  conduct  of  the  members 
of  the  communal  group  which  figures  so  prominently  among  the  functions  of  the 
modern  caste  authority,  cannot  be  drawn  with  confidence.  But  the  first,  while  it  cer- 
tainly covered  the  obligation  to  obey  the  common  will  in  regard  to  contributions  in 
labour,  cash  or  kind,^  does  not  appear  to  have  included  matters  of  marriage,  divorce 
or  adoption. 

The  writer  now  turns  to  a  personal  experience  of  his  own  in  a  certain  Rajput 
kingdom  in  the  Pan  jab  Himalayas,  where  it  was  his  fortuae,  before  long  minorities 
under  British  Superintendents  had  obliterated  the  significance  of  ancient  institutions, 
to  be  an  eyewitness  to  the  making  of  the  royal  jurisdiction  for  the  enforcement  of 
caste  rules.  The  caste  assemblage,  constituted  upon  no  rigidly  defined  principle,  but 
ordinarily  including  all  respected  adult  males  of  the  caste  in  the  locality,  dealt  with 
complaints  of  caste  offences,  and  imposed  fines  for  those  of  minor  importance.  If  a 
heinous  offence,  such  as  the  eating  of  forbidden  food,  or  illicit  relations  with  a  woman 

1  Yajnavalkya,  II,  185  sqq.  (.A.  work  dating  from  the  4th  century  A.D.,  and  having  special  authority  in  the  country 
of  Mithila). 

2  Manava-dharmasastra,  VIII,  219-221. 

8  The  inscriptions  abound  in  instances  of  what  may  be  termed  self-taxation  by  castes  or  groups  of  castes,  and,  in 
some  cases  but  not  in  all ,  reference  is  made  to  official  authority  as  approving  or  sanctioning  the  impost.  A  great  assem- 
blage of  different  castes  and  trades,  meeting  in  A.u.  1161,  somewhere  in  the  Bijapur  District  of  Kanara,  imposes  contri- 
butions on  all  its  constituent  elements,  so  much  oil  from  the  oil-pressers,  so  much  cloth  from  the  weavers,  so  much  fruit 
from  the  toddy-drawers,  so  many  baskets  from  the  basket-makers  and  mat-makers,  with  a  cash  impost  on  every  mar- 
riage :  and  the  record  ends  with  a  mandate  to  the  people  of  the  district  and  to  the  300  of  the  caste  of  toddy-drawers  to 
preserve  this  act  as  religion.  In  a.d.  1775,  according  to  an  inscription  of  the  Yelandur  Jagir  in  the  Carnatic,  the  eighteen 
castes  agree  to  an  addition  for  religious  purposes  to  the  land  tax  and  other  taxes,  payable  by  them,  and  declare  that  this 
is  done  with  the  consent  of  the  authorities.  These  are  specimens  of  the  agreements,  the  breach  of  which  was  to  be  pun- 
ished by  the  king. 
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of  low  caste,  was  established  by  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses,  sentence  of  outcasting 
might  be  pronounced.  It  was  then  open  to  the  outcasted  person  to  go  to  the  Raja 
and  prove  his  innocence.  If  he  did  this  to  the  Raja's  satisfaction,  he  was  restored 
by  the  Raja's  order  to  the  caste  brotherhood.  If  he  was  proved  guilty,  he  petitioned 
the  Raja  to  have  his  offence  expiated.  The  Raja  then  consulted  a  Brahman  or 
Brahmans,  and  ascertained  the  proper  penance.  Orders  were  pronounced  for  its 
perfonnance  under  the  supervision  of  a  royal  official.  When  the  official  reported 
that  the  penance  had  been  duly  performed,  the  Raja  passed  orders  for  the  offender's 
restoration  to  his  caste. 

In  its  essential  features — the  jurisdiction  of  the  caste  assembly,  the  expository 
and  declaratory  function  of  the  Brahman,  and  the  enforcing  authority  of  the  king — 
this  institution  appears  to  have  been  a  general  one  in  India.  We  catch  a  glimpse  of 
it  in  the  west,  where  (as  Telang  tells  us)  the  Mahratta  princes  used  to  award  penances 
for  religious  offences,  of  the  kind  with  which  the  caste  assemblage  dealt.  Hereditary 
Brahman  functionaries  existed,  and  perhaps  still  exist,  in  Kashmir  and  Nepal,  having 
authority  to  determine  the  penances  appropriate  to  breaches  of  caste  regulations. 
l.'p  to  1875,'  at  all  events,  it  was  the  Maharaja  of  Kashmir  who  formulated  for  these 
Brahman  expositors  of  the  law  the  question  on  which  their  finding  was  sought,  and 
enforced  the  performance  of  the  penance  declared  by  them  to  be  appropriate. 

In  the  ancient  law-books  or  Dharmasastras,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  belong  to 
epochs  prior  to  the  full  development  of  the  caste  jurisdiction,  we  find  evidence  of  the 
antiquity  and  general  operation  of  these  principles,  though  the  decisions  in  religious 
matters  which  the  king  there  appears  as  enforcing  are,  naturally,  not  those  of  caste 
assemblies,  which  had  not  yet  begun  to  promulgate  them.  The  law-book  of  Apa- 
stamba,  of  date  prior  to  the  Manava-dharmasastra  and  probably  not  later  than  200 
B.C.,  deals  with  the  king's  enforcement  of  penances.  The  offender  Ms  to  be  sent  to 
the  Purohit,  who  will  reduce  Brahmans  to  reason,  while  the  king  himself  will  punish 
other  castes.  In  Harlta,'  which  is  possibly  antecedent  to  Manu,  we  are  told  that 
"  the  Guru  punishes  the  pious,  the  king  punishes  the  wicked  :  but  secret  sinners  are 
punished  by  Yama  Vaivasvata , "  a  passage  which  impHes  that  the  king  deals  with 
those  who  decline  to  submit  themselves,  and  apparently  that  his  authority  was 
called  in  only  when  the  Brahmans  were  unable  to  enforce  their  own.  Manu*  refers 
to  the  function  of  the  three  or  more  learned  Brahmans  who  fix  the  penance :  and 
Professor  Biihler,  dealing  with  this  passage,  and  grounding  his  opinion  upon  the 
modem  jurisdiction  in  Kashmir,  observes  that  it  must  have  been  the  king  who  put 
the  question  for  their  decision.  When  the  castes  obtained  the  jurisdiction  which  they 
now  exercise  in  matters  social  and  religious — at  a  date  which  we  have  no  materials 
for  determining,  except  that  it  must,  apparently,  have  been  later  than  the  latest  of 
the  Dharma^stras,  i.e.  than  the  eighth  century  A. d.— they  found  already  in  existence 


<  ProfiMor  BShler**  Kashmir  Report,  p.'ai. 

*  .^puUmbiyO'dharmaiastra,  II,  5,  10,  and  II,  5,  11.        This  work  had  special  authority  in  the  region  between  the 
Codavah  and  the  Kistna. 

*  Vyavaharadbyaya,  from  Harita's  Dharmasastra,  V,  1,  2  *  Manava-dharmasastra,  XI,  86. 
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a  power,  exercised  by  kings  upon  the  advice  of  Brahmans,  which  confirmed  their 
authority  by  taking  cognizance  of  their  findings  and  by  enforcing  the  penances  which 
their  decisions  made  necessary. ' 

There  remains  for  consideration  one  more  matter.  The  obUgation  to  prevent 
confusion  among  castes,  and  to  keep  all  men  to  their  proper  duties,  involved,  when 
translated  into  terms  of  everyday  administrative  routine,  the  necessity  of  measures 
for  distinguishing  men  on  sight.  The  precept  of  the  ^ukraniti  *  that  the  king  should 
differentiate  the  castes  and  stages  of  life  by  separate  marks  of  distinction,  was  in 
accordance  with  ordinary  Indian  practice  which  created  an  immense  number  of 
minute  regulations  surviving  to  the  present  day  in  the  observance  of  local  or  com- 
munal habits  and  costumes.  It  is  as  though  some  energetic  modern  ruler,  smitten 
with  the  idea  of  regulating  the  life  of  his  subjects  in  every  phase  and  of  avoiding  all 
waste  default  and  overlapping  by  determining  precisely  what  each  is  to  do,  should 
conceive  the  project  of  facilitating  the  enforcement  of  his  plans  by  putting  everyone 
into  an  appropriate  uniform.  But  the  Indian  caste  uniform,  if  the  expression  may 
be  permitted ,  was  not  limited  to  the  clothes  which  a  man  was  permitted  to  wear.  It 
extended  to  the  house  which  he  might  live  in  and  to  the  habits  which  he  must  ob- 
serve :  and  when  royal  favour  was  so  far  extended  to  a  particular  group  that  an  im- 
provement of  status  was  allowed  to  it,  changes  were  made  in  the  ordinances  by  which 
these  matters  were  regulated. 

When  the  Brahman  Chach  conquered  Sind,  he  made  the  Jats  and  Lohanas 
undertake  to  wear  only  mock  swords  :  to  foreswear  saddles  :  to  keep  their  heads  and 
feet  uncovered :  as  well  as  to  undertake  certain  tasks  such  as  the  carrying  of  fuel  and 
the  providing  of  guides.  *  A  Tamil  Inscription  *  of  the  Coimbatore  District  gives  per- 
mission to  a  certain  class  to  blow  conches  and  beat  drums  at  marriages  and  funerals, 
to  wear  sandals,  and  to  plastei"  their  houses :  and  its  editor  observes  that  there  is  a 
similar  inscription  in  favour  of  certain  artisan  groups  recorded  on  another  temple  in 
the  same  district.  A  Carnatic  Inscription'  of  ad.  1580  sets  forth  that  certain  privi- 
leges— the  right  to  pare  their  toenails  and  to  wear  an  upper  cloth  or  coat  as  well  as  a 
loin-cloth — had  been  denied  to  the  potters  by  the  barbers  and  washermen,  but  success- 
fully asserted  in  an  ordeal  which  the  potters  underwent,  and  affirmed  to  them  in  a 
charter  granted  by  a  royal  governor.  Here  we  seem  to  see  the  official  ascertaining 
and  declaring  the  appropriate  caste  uniform,  rather  than  determining  it  of  his  own 
authority.  But  Colonel  Tod  reports  the  tradition  of  a  Rajput  prince,  who  "  regulated 
the  dress  of  all,  even  to  the  tie  of  a  turban." 

1  In  the  discussion  which  followed  upon  the  reading  of  the  lecture,  R.  B.  Pandit  Hari  Kishen  Kaul,  C.I.E.,  drew 
attention  to  paragraph  570  of  his  Panjab  Census  Report,  igta,  in  which  further  instances  are  given  of  the  royal  functions 
in  relation  to  breaches  of  cast-  rules.  It  appears  that,  even  under  the  Mughal  Emperors,  the  Delhi  Court  was  regarded 
as  the  head  of  all  the  Caste  Panchayats,  and  that  questions  affecting  a  caste  over  a  wide  area  could  not  be  settled  ex- 
cept at   Delhi,   and  under  the  guidance  of  the  ruler  for  the  time  being.     An  inscription  of  A.D.  1280  in  the  Bpigraphia 

■  Carnatica  (Vol.  XI,  No  59  of  Davanagere)  gives  to  the  paramount  ruler  the  title :  "  head  of  all  the  castes." 

2  ^ukraniti,  IV,  4,  84. 

s  Elliott's  Mahommedan  Historians,  Vol.  I,  pp.  145  sqq. 

♦  South  Indian  Inscriptions,  Vol.  Ill,  Pt.  I,  p.  46. 

<>  Epigraphia  Carnatica,  Vol.  IV,  no  2,  of  the  Yelandur  Jagir. 
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Sometimes  the  rules  regarding  dress,  ornaments  and  personal  habits  appear  to 
have  a  sumptuary,  rather  than  a  distinguishing  aim  :  and  sometimes  they  are  dictated 
by  the  ruler's  jealousy  of  the  assumption  of  emblems  proper  to  royalty,  or  by  his 
desire  to  make  particular  privileges  rare  enough  to  be  valuable.  But  the  leading, 
and,  it  is  suggested,  the  original,  object  was  to  differentiate  one  caste  from  another 
by  unmistakable  external  marks  of  distinction,  and  so  practically  to  facilitate  the 
task  of  keeping  each  group  in  its  proper  place,  and  exacting  from  each  its  proper 
traditional  function:  a  task,  in  the  performance  of  which  the  Indian  king  gave  to 
the  institution  of  caste,  not  indeed  rigidity,  for  there  is  no  real  rigidity  in  it  any  more 
than  in  anything  else  that  is  Indian,  but  its  apparently  immutable  status  as  the 
characteristic  form  of  Indian  Society. 


History  of  Nurpur  State.' 
By  J.  Hutchison  and  J.  Ph.  Vogei,. 

The  Nurpur  State  included  the  whole  of  the  present  Nurpur  Tahsil  of  Kangra 
District,  with  the  addition  of  Shahpur  and  Kandi  now  in  Gurdaspur,  and  also  a 
small  tract  to  the  west  of  the  Ravi,  called  Lakhanpur,  now  in  Jammu  State. ^  Origi- 
nally it  also  included  Pathankot,  and  a  large  tract  on  the  plains. 

The  State  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Chamba,  on  the  east  by  Kangra  and 
Guler,  on  the  south  by  the  Pan  jab  plains,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Ravi.  The 
original  capital  and  nucleus  was  Pathankot,  of  which  the  name  in  Mughal  times  was 
Paithan,  an  abbreviation  of  Pratishthana,  meaning,  "  the  firmly  established  place." 
There  has  been  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name.  Sir  A.  Cunningham 
was  at  first  inclined  to  regard  it  as  "  a  genuine  Hindu  word  derived  from  pathan,  mean- 
ing *  road,'  as  if  intended  to  describe  the  first  meeting  of  the  roads  which  there 
takes  place."  This  derivation,  however,  he  afterwards  abandoned  in  favour  of 
Pratishthana,  of  which  the  abbreviated  name,  Paithan,  is  found  both  in  the 
Ain-i-Akbari,  and  the  Badshahnamah.  There  is  another  Paithan  on  the  Godavari,' 
the  later  capital  of  the  Andhras  (B.C.  220  to  A.D.  236),  of  which  the  Sanskrit 
name  is  known  from  the  plates  of  Govinda  III  to  be  Pratishthana,  and  we  may 
assume  that  the  same  is  true  of  Pathan-  (or  Paithan)  kot.*  There  was  a  third 
Pratishthana  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges,  not  far  from  its  junction  with  the 
Jamna,  which  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  Sanskrit  literature.  The  word  was  evi- 
dently, therefore,  a  not  uncommon  place-name  in  ancient  times,  and  in  its  abbre- 
viated form  it  has  no  association  with  the  Pathans  of  the  North-West  frontier. 
Parallels  for  the  addition  of  '  kot '  (fort)  we  find  in  many  othfer  place-names,  for 
example,  Sial-kot,  Nagar-kot,  etc.,  the  object  probably  being,  as  Sir  A.  Cunningham 
suggests,  to  indicate  both  the  fort  and  the  town.^ 

The  clan  name  of  the  Nurpur  Rajas  is  *  Pathania,'  and  that  it  is  derived  from 
the  place-name,  Pathan,  cannot  in  our  opinion  be  doubted.  This  is  fully  in  accordance 
with  the  common  practice  of  the  Hill  Rajas,  who  in  almost  every  instance  took  their 
clan  name  from  the  name  of  the  country  over  which  they  exercised  dominion.  Sir 
Alexander  Cunningham  was  the  first  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the 
State.     He  was,  however,  unable  to  find  any  authoritative  records,  as  all  of  them 

1  We  desire  to  acknowledge  our  deep  indebtedness  to  the  late  Mr.  William  Irvine,  I.C.S.  With  great  care  and  at 
the  cost  otjnuch  time  and  labour  he  translated  and  copied  out  for  us  numerous  references  to  the  Panjab  Hill  States  in 
the  Muhammadau  histories,  which  are  invaluable  in  the  preparation  of  these  papers. 

i  Kangra  Gazetteer,  p.  28.  3  Ancient  India.     Rapson,  p.  174. 

*  Ep.  Ind.,  Vol.  III.  p.  103.  6  Arch.  Survey  Report,  1872-3,  Vol.  V,  pp.  145  S- 
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were  said  to  have  been  destroyed  in  the  Muhammadan  and  vSikh  wars.  But  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  good  deal  of  information  from  a  very  old  Brahman,  named 
Devi  Shah,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  ruling  house.  Cunningham 
visited  Nurpur  in  1846,  just  after  the  First  Sikh  War,  and  Devi  Shah  was  then  95 
years  of  age.  He  furnished  a  genealogical  roll  of  the  Rajas,  which,  on  the  whole, 
agrees  well  with  the  names  which  can  be  gathered  from  the  Muhammadan  historians.' 
An  Urdu  compilation  by  Mian  Raghunath  Singh,  of  the  Reh  branch  of  the  ruling 
family,  has  also  been  of  considerable  assistance  in  preparing  this  paper,  but  his 
genealogical  roll  varies  a  good  deal,  especially  in  the  earlier  portion,  from  that  of 
Cunningham. 

Pathankot  is  probably  one  of  the  oldest  sites  in  the  Panjab  and  it  must  always 
have  been  a  place  of  great  importance.  Situated  as  it  is  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  be- 
tween the  Ravi  and  the  Bias,  where  they  are  only  sixteen  miles  apart,  its  position  is 
especially  favourable  as  a  mart  for  the  interchange  of  merchandise  between  the  hills 
and  the  plains.  Of  late  years,  since  the  opening  of  the  branch  railway  from  Amrit- 
sar,  it  has  become  the  principal  point  of  arrival  and  departure  for  all  the  trade  of  the 
Western  Hills,  between  Kashmir  and  Kulu. 

'^  That  it  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  numerous  ancient 
coins  have  been  found,  some  of  them  belonging  to  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era.  Sir  A.  Cunningham  says: — "  Among  the  coins  which  I  obtained  at  Pathankot 
were  a  Greek  Zoilus  with  specimens  of  the  Indo-vScythian  Kings ;  Venones,  Kanishka, 
Huvishka  and  Gondophores,  and  one  of  the  Satraps  of  Surashtra.  The  Muhammadan 
coins  ranged  from  Khusru  the  Ghaznivide  down  to  Shahjahan,  and  the  coins  of  the 
Kangra  rajas  from  Pithama  Chandra  down  to  Triloka.  I  was  surprised  to  get  only 
two  specimens  of  the  Hindu  rajas  of  Kashmir,  which  are  so  abundant  in  the  north- 
western districts  of  the  Panjab,  but  this  scarcity  only  confirms  what  we  know  from 
history,  that  the  rule  of  Kashmir,  even  at  its  most  flourishing  period,  did  not  extend 
to  the  east  of  the  Ravi.  There  was  a  single  specimen  of  the  Indo-Sassanian  period 
with  the  name  in  Nagri  letters  of  Sri  Vagamarisa,  which  recalls  the  name  of  Barka- 
maris  preserved  by  Rashid-ud-din  in  the  Majmal-ut-Tawarikh.  But  the  most  curious 
and  by  far  the  most  interesting  coins  discovered  at  Pathankot  were  six  early  Hindu 
coins  which  certainly  date  as  high  as  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  As  I  have 
not  found  a  single  specimen  of  these  coins  elsewhere,  I  take  them  to  be  the  ancient 
coinage  of  Pathankot  itself.  These  coins  are  thin  pieces  of  copper,  either  square  or 
oblong,  with  a  temple  on  one  face  and  an  elephant  on  the  other.  Beside  the  temple 
are  the  symbols  of  Swasti  aud  Dharma  and  underneath  is  a  snake.  Before  the  ele- 
phant there  is  a  tree  surrounded  by  a  Buddhist  railing,  with  an  Aryan  legend  on  two 
sides,  of  which  one  half  reads  distinctly,  Odumbara.  It  is  possible  that  the  inscrip- 
tion may  refer  to  the  tree  which  it  accompanies,  an  Udumbara  or  Ficus  Glomerata, 
but  I  think  it  more  probable  that  it  must  be  the  name  of  the  town  or  district.  We 
have  several  examples  of  such  names  being  placed  on  coins,  as  Youdheya,  Sebi, 

'  Arch.  Survey  Reports,  Vol.  XIV,  1878-9,  pp.  115  ff. 
-         Do.  do.        Vol.  V,  1872-3,  pp.  153  ff. 
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Ujeniya  and  Malavana.  We  know  also  that  Audumbara  was  actually  used  as  the 
name  of  the  province  of  Kachh,  as  early  at  least  as  the  time  of  Pliny,  who  mentions 
the  Odombeorso.  But  as  Udumbara  is  also  a  name  of  copper  ft  is  quite  possible  that 
Audumbara  may  simply  refer  to  the  prevailing  red  colour  of  the  hilly  district  of  Nur- 
pur.  This  suggestion  receives  some  support  from  the  fact  that  the  old  Hindu  name 
of  Nurpur  was  Darmeri  or  Dharmeri,  which  is  a  not  improbable  abbreviation  of 
Audumbara.  The  name  was  changed  to  Nurpur  by  Jahanglr  in  honour  of  his  wife, 
Nur  Jahan." 

'  "According  to  Panini  any  country  in  which  the  Udumbara  flourishes  may  be 
called  Audumbara.  This  is  true  of  the  Nurpur  district  in  which  the  glomerous  fig  tree 
is  common.  But  the  name  itself  is  also  to  be  found  in  Hindu  books,  as  that  of  a 
country  in  the  north-eastern  Punjab.  Thus  Varahamihira  twice  couples  the  Audum- 
baras  with  the  Kapistholos,  who  are  the  KambisthoH  of  Arrian's  Indica.  In  the 
Markandeya  Purana  they  are  joined  with  the  Kapistholos  and  in  the  Vishnu  Purana 
they  are  coupled  with  the  Traigarttas  and  Kulindas,'  the  former  being  the  people  of 
Kangra  and  the  latter  of  Kulu  and  the  districts  on  the  Satluj.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  the  old  name  is  most  probably  preserved  in  the  present  Dahmeri  or  Dahmahri, 
which  I  take  to  be  only  a  corrupt  survival  of  Audumbara." 

"  I  can  find  no  trace  of  the  name  in  the  historians  of  Alexander,  but  the  quota- 
tions which  I  have  given  from  Varahamihira  and  the  Puranas  show  that  the  name 
was  well  known  before  the  Muhammadan  invasions.  Its  next  mention  is  by  Ab.u 
Rihan  (Alberuni  a.d.  1030),  who  calls  it  "  Dahmala  the  capital  of  Jalandhara,"  from 
which  I  conclude  that  the  district  had  been  annexed  by  its  more  powerful  neighbour 
of  Traigartta  or  Kangra.  From  that  time  down  to  the  reign  of  Akbar  I  know  of  no 
mention  of  the  district  either  as  Audumba/^a  or  as  Pathanya." 

There  is  a  reference  to  the  tribe  of  the  Audumbara  in  the  Mahabharata  (Bom- 
bay Edition  2.52.13),  where  they  are  mentioned  among  various  peoples  who  came  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Pandava  King,  Yudhishthira,  together  with  the  KaSmiras,  Dara- 
das  (Dards)  and  Trigartas.  In  Varahamihira' s  Brihat  Samhita  they  are  found  among 
the  nations  of  Central  India,  but  the  geographical  data  contained  in  .Sanskrit  works 
are  usually  vague  and  inaccurate. 

Professor  Rapson  has  the  following  note  on  the  Audumbara  coins : — ' '  Audumbara, 
or  the  country  of  the  Udumbaras,  was  situated  in  that  region  of  the  Punjab  in  which 
the  two  alphabets  of  ancient  India,  Brahmi  and  Kharoshthi,  were  used  concurrently. 
The  coins  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pathaukot  in  the  Gurdaspur  District. 
They  show  the  influence  of  the  Greek  type  of  coinage,  In  fabric  and  style  they 
somewhat  resemble  the  coins  of  Apollodotus,  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Buthydemus, 
and  they  are  sometimes  found  in  association  with  them.  Their  date  would  seem  to 
be  about  100  B.C."     {Ancient  India.     Rapson,  pp.  154-5.) 

From  all  this  it  seems  probable  that  Audumbara  was  the  ancient  name  of  the 


I  Arch  Survey  Reports,  Vol.  XIV,  1878-9,  pp.  11 5-1 19. 

*  As  the  ancient  Sanskrit  name  of   Kulu  was  Kuluta,  the  identification  of  the  people  of  Kulu  with  the  Kulindas 
cannot  be  upheld :  nor  can  Dhameri  be  an  abbreviation  of  Audumbara. 
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whole  district  in  which  were  situated  the  two  towns  of  Nurpur  and  Pathankot,  as 
known  by  their  present  names.  It  also  seems  probable  that  Pratishthana  was  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  district  or  State,  of  which  the  name  of  one  Raja,  Dharaghosha, 
has  come  down  to  us,  on  whose  coin  is  found  the  following  legend  :  Mahadevasarana 
Dharaghoshasa  Odumbarisa,  meaning,  "  (Coin)  of  the  Great  Lord,  King  Dharaghosha 
Prince  of  Audumbara."  This  legend  occurs  on  both  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  the 
coin  and  in  the  Kharoshthi  and  Brahmi  characters,  respectively,  which  were  used 
concurrently  in  that  region  of  the  Panjab.  The  date  of  the  coin  according  to  Rapson 
is  about  B.C.  lOO.'  The  ruler  referred  to  may  possibly  have  been  one  of  the  Ranas, 
as  indeed  he  calls  himself,  who  are  known  to  have  held  sway  all  over  the  Western 
Hills  in  ancient  times.  The  name,  Audumbara,  probably  continued  in  use  as  the 
name  of  the  district  down  almost  to  the  time  of  the  Muhammadan  invasions ,  after 
which  Pratishthana,  or  Paithan,  came  into  prominence,  as  the  original  capital  of  the 
Nurpur,  State.  It  is  noteworthy  that  even  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Shahjahan,  that 
State  was  still  called  "Mau  and  Paithan,"  and  not  till  a  still  later  period  was  it 
designated  by  the  name  of  Nurpur.  The  transfer  of  the  capital  from  Pathankot  to 
Nurpur  then  called  Dhameri,  occurred  in  the  time  of  Akbar,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  Nurpur  was  only  then  founded  ;  on  the  contrary,  as  already  suggested, 
it  also  probably  was  an  ancient  town  and  may  have  been  one  of  the  seats  of  the 
earlier  dynasty  already  referred  to.  Its  former  name  is  spelt  in  many  different  ways 
of  which  the  following  are  examples  : — Dahmal,  Dahmal,  Dahmari,  Dahmehri,  Dhama- 
ri,  Dhameri,  Dhammeri.  In  the  Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri  it  is  Dhameri,  a  form  which  is  re- 
flected in  the  works  of  the  old  European  travellers  as  '  Temmery.'  As  Dhameri  it  is 
well  known  in  the  district  at  the  present  day.  As  we  have  seen,  Alberuni  calls  it 
Dahmala.  In  the  Tarlkh-i-Alfi  (a.d.  1585)  it  is  called  Damal,  and  is  described  as 
"situated  on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill  on  the  borders  of  Hindustan."  Sir  A.  Cun- 
ningham states  that  the  fort  was  captured  by  Ibrahim  Ghaznavi  (A.D.  1058-89)  after 
a  long  siege,  but  does  not  give  his  authority. 

In  the  Ain-i-Akbari,  Dhameri  is  referred  to  as  a  fargana  of  the  Bari  Doab  which 
yielded  1,600,000  dams  and  furnished  60  horse  and  1,300  foot. 

The  Nurpur  Fort,  now  partly  demolished,  was  begun  by  Raja  Basu,  a.d.  1580- 
1613,  and  added  to  by  succeeding  Rajas,  as  is  evident  from  the  existing  portions  of 
the  work;  an  earlier  fort  may,  however,  have  stood  on  the  same  site.  The  strong- 
hold is  situated  on  a  plateau  forming  the  western  end  of  the  ridge  on  which  the  town 
is  built,  with  almost  precipitous  cUffs  of  sandstone  on  three  sides,  overlooking  the 
Jabhar  Khad,  a  tributary  of  the  Chakki.  The  main  gateway  and  some  of  the  bas- 
tions and  curtains  are  still  extant,  and  present  an  imposing  appearance  when  viewed 
from  the  west,  on  the  approach  from  Pathankot  to  Nurpur. 

'The  principal  structures  in  the  fort  to  which  reference  may  be  made  are:  a 
ruined  temple  probably  erected  by  Raja  Basu,  and  a  Thakurdvara,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Raja  Mandhata,  grandson  of  Raja  Jagat  Singh.     The  temple  had  become 

'  Ancient  India,  Rapson,  p.  155.  v  Arch.  Survey  Report,  1904-5,  pp.  no  fi. 

''  Arch.  Survey  Report,  i9U4-5- 
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completely  covered  up  with  debris,  and  its  existence  forgotten,  when,  in  1886,  it  was 
accidentally  discovered,  and  excavated  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  J.  Rodgers,  Archaeological 
Surveyor  to  the  Pan  jab  Government.  Only  the  basement  portion  remains,  which  is 
profusely  decorated  with  carvings  of  the  mixed  Hindu-Mughal  style  which  was  in 
vogue  in  the  reign  of  Akbar.  These  carvings  do  not  show  any  signs  of  great  age,  and 
their  freshness  and  freedom  from  decay  prove  that  the  edifice  must  have  had  only  a. 
short  term  of  existence  before  its  demolition.  It  was  probably  destroyed  after  the 
rebellion  of  Suraj  Mai  in  a.d.  161S.  The  popular  belief,  therefore,  which  attributes 
its  demolition  to  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  may  be  dismissed  as  unworthy  of  credit.  The 
Thakurdvara  does  not  merit  any  special  notice.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  an  audience- 
hall  and  the  main  feature  is  the  fresco  ornamentation  representing  scenes  in  Krishna's 
life,  and  a  Hindu  Raja  in  one  of  the  spandrels,  probably  Mandhata,  the  founder  of 
the  shrine.  The  image  of  Krishna,  which  the  building  contains,  is  of  black  marble 
and  good  workmanship.  The  town  of  Nurpur  formerly  enjoyed  a  considerable 
amount  of  prosperity  as  a  centre  of  trade  with  Chamba,  Kashmir  and  Ladakh,  and 
also  from  the  manufacture  of  shawls.  After  the  Franco-Prussian  War  in  1870-1  the 
shawl  trade  declined,  and  since  then  Nurpur  has  become  partly  depopulated. 

'  Pathan  is  often  mentioned  in  the  rhyming  Hindi  poem  of  the  capture  of  Kangra 
by  Firoz  Tughlak  (a.d.  1351-89),  which  was  written  soon  after  the  accession  of  Akbar, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  historical  mention  of  the  place  under  that  name  previous  to 
this.  The  fort  of  Pathankot  is  now  a  ruin  about  600  feet  square  and  100  feet  high. 
It  was  demolished  after  the  annexation  of  the  Panjab  in  1849,  the  bricks  being  used 
at  Madhopur  in  connection  with  the  head  works  of  the  Bari  Doab  Canal.  They  are 
of  large  size  — a  certain  proof,  says  Cunningham,  of  Hindu  origin  and  great  age.  The 
original  town  of  Pathankot  is  said  to  have  stood  on  the  high  ground  to  the  east  and 
north-east  of  the  fort,  where  rnounds  still  mark  the  site  and  ancient  coins  have  been 
found.     The  present  town  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  Rajas  of  Pathankot  and  Nurpur  are  called  Pandir  or  descendants  of  the 
Pandavas,  a  claim  which  they  share  with  the  royal  families  of  Basohli,  Kulu,  Bhadu, 
Bhadrawah,  Mandi  and  Suket.  They  are,  therefore,  of  the  Ch3,ndarbansi  or  lyunar 
Race  of  Rajputs.  They  claim  descent  from  the  Tunwar  or  Tomar  Rajas  of  Delhi, 
whose  line  came  to  an  end  about  a.d.  1176,  with  the  accession  of  Prittii  Raj  Chau- 
han,  of  Ajmer,  to  the  throne  of  Delhi. 

The  early  history  of  the  State,  from  its  foundation  to  the  reign  of  Raja  Bakht 
Mai  in  the  time  of  Akbar  (a.d.  1558),  is  very  uncertain  and  its  chronology  is  purely 
conjectural.  From  the  latter  period,  however,  a  great  amount  of  historical  material 
is  at  our  disposal  in  the  works  of  the  Muhammadan  historians,  and  the  date  of  each 
Raja's  reign  can  be  fixed,  with  a  near  approach  to  accuracy. 

The  two  lists,  one  by  Cunningham  and  the  other  by  Raghunath  Singh,  vary  con- 
siderably in  the  early  portion,  both  as  regards  the  names  of  the  Rajas  and  the  order 
of  their  succession.     It  is  impossible  to  decide  which  is  correct,  but  from  a  chronologi- 


I  In  the  .\in-i-Akban,  Paithan  is  the  uame  of  a  pargana  of  the  Bari  Doab,  which  j'ielded  a  revenue  of  7,297,015 
dam    {40  dams  =  i  Akbari  rupee),  and  furnished  250  horse  and  2,000  foot. 
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cal  point  of  view  Cunningham's  list  seems  the  more  reUable.  In  the  other  list  a  his 
torical  note  occurs  which,  if  authentic,  helps  us  to  arrive  at  an  approximate  date  for 
the  foundation  of  the  State.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  Raja  Jas  Pal,  the  fifteenth  in 
descent  from  the  founder,  ruled  in  the  time  of  Ala-ud-din  Khilji  of  Delhi  (a.d.  1295- 
1316).  If,  therefore,  we  allow  an  average  of  twenty  years  to  each  reign,  we  find  that 
the  State  may  have  been  founded  about  a.d.  iooo.  Cunningham  places  it  at  a.d. 
1095.'  The  founder,  named  Jhet  Pal,  is  said  to  have  been  a  younger  brother  of 
the  reigning  Raja  of  Delhi,  of  the  Tomar  line  of  Rajputs.  Leaving  his  horne  after 
what  seems  to  have  been  the  fashion  of  the  time,  he  travelled  northward  in  search  of 
a  kingdom,  and  crossed  the  Bias  at  a  ford,  called  Bhet.  For  this  reason,  it  is  said, 
he  acquired  the  name  of  Rana  Bhet.  At  that  time  Pathankot  is  said  to  have  been  in 
the  possession  of  a  Pathan  chief,  whom  Jhet  Pal  expelled  and  named  the  place  Pathan 
after  its  previous  owner.  This  story  we  may  safely  assume  to  be  purely  fictitious. 
As  already  stated,  the  early  Muhammadan  historians,  both  in  the  Ain-i-Akbari  and 
Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri  as  well  as  the  Badshahnamah,  all  call  it  Paithan.  The  Rajas  who 
followed  Jhet  Pal  were:  Khetr  Pal,  Sukin  Pal,  Jagat  Pal,  Ram  Pal,  Gopal  Pal,  Arjan 
Pal,  Varsha  Pal,  Jatan  Pal,  Vidurath  Pal,  Jagan  Pal,  Kirat  Pal,  Kakho  Pal,  and  Jas 
Pal.  Of  the  reigns  of  these  Rajas  we  know  nothing,  but  the  last-named,  Jas  Pal,  is 
said  to  have  ruled  from  a.d.  1313  to  1353  and  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Ala- 
ud-din  Khilji.'  This  seems  not  at  all  improbable.  He  had  nine  sons,  each  of  whom, 
according  to  the  vernacular  history,  was  the  progenitor  of  a  branch  of  the  Pathania 
family,  which  has  twenty-two  existing  subdivisions,  each  with  a  subordinate  al  or 
family  surname. 

Kailds  Pal,  a.d.  1353-97.  The  succeeding  Rajas  for  a  considerable  period  are  cred- 
ited with  long  reigns,  but  this  may  simply  be  due  to  the  fact  that  some  names  have 
dropped  out  of  the  vansavali  in  the  process  of  copying,  a  thing  as  we  know  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  ancient  times.  Kalas  or  Kailas  Pal  is  accorded  the  credit  of 
having  defeated  and  wounded  a  famous  Muhammadan  general,  named  Tatar  Khan, 
ruler  or  governor  of  Khorasan,  who  invaded  the  Panjab;  and  as  a  reward  received 
from  the  Delhi  emperor  a  mansab  of  5,000.  More  probably  the  tradition  refers  to 
some  local  conflict  between  the  Pathania  chief  and  Tatar  ;^an,  viceroy  of  the  Pun- 
jab under  Muhammad  Tugblak  (a.d.  1325-51).  If  so,  it  must  have  taken  place  pre- 
vious to  a.d.  1342,  the  year  in  which  Tatar  Khan  was  killed  in  battle  with  the 
Gakhars.'  A  couplet  commemorating  the  incident  has  come  down  to  our  own 
time*: — 

Jo  mukh  dekhan  arsi  sise  dil-kananda 
Mathe  phat  Tatar  Khan  Kailase  anda. 

Free  translation — 

"  When  he  looks  at  his  face  in  the  heart-rending  mirror,  Tatar  Khan  sees  on  his 
forehead  the  scar  (of  the  wound)  inflicted  by  Kailas." 


"  A.  S.  Report,  Vol.  XIV,  1878.9,  pp.  11 5-1 19.  i  Tawarikh  Rajagan  Pathania,  p.  5'). 

»  Feruhta,  Briggi.  Trans.  1908,  Vol.  I,  p.  435.   .  *  Tawarikh  Rajagan  Pathania. 
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This  Raja  is  said  to  have  constructed  the  Ranki  Kuhl  or  irrigation  channel  from 
the  Ravi  to  Pathankot,  which  is  still  in  existence. 

'  Nag  Pal,  "A.D.  1397-1438.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Kailas  Pal  and ,  as  is  alleged, 
received  his  name  from  the  fact  that  a  Nag  or  snake  was  born  along  with  him.  The 
snake  was  ultimately  put  into  a  baoli  or  well,  prepared  for  it,  and  is  still  regarded  as 
the  Kulaj  or  family  deity  of  the  Pathania  clan.  Several  branches  of  the  family  are 
said  to  be  descended  from  Nag  Pal. 

Prithi  or  Phato  Pal,  °a.d.  1438-73.  This  Raja's  name  is  uncertain  and  we  have 
no  information  of  the  events  of  his  reign. 

Bhil  Pal,  A.D.  1473-1513.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Sikandar  Lodhi  of  Delhi 
(a.d.  1488-1516)  and  is  said  to  have  assisted  him  in  his  wars  and  received  ah  accession 
of  territory  in  reward.  This  is  the  first  reference  to  the  Muhammadans  in  the  his- 
tory, but  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  State  became  subject  to  them  at  an  early 
period.  The  Panjab  came  under  Muhammadan  rule  from  the  time  of  its  conquest 
by  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  and  the  States  bordering  on  the  plains  would  naturally  be 
the  first  to  suffer.  Nagarkot  or  Kangra  was  captured  by  Mahmud  himself  in  A.D. 
1009,  and  again  by  Muhammad  Tugilak  in  A.D.  1337  ^^d  by  Firoz  Tughlak  about 
A.D.  1365.  It  probably  remained  in  Muhammadan  hands  till  about  A.D.  1526,  and, 
after  being  taken  by  the  Hindus,  was  again  recovered  by  Khwas  Khan,  the  general  of 
Sher  Shah,  in  a.d.  1540-41.  Cunningham  says  that  Nurpur  Fort  was  captured  by 
Ibrahim  Ghaznavi  (a.d.  1058-89),  but  does  not  mention  his  authority  for  this  state- 
ment.' In  any  case  it  seems  probable  that  the  Pathania  Rajas,  realizing  their  dangei, 
made  it  a  part  of  their  policy  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  new  paramount 
power  at  Lahore  and  Delhi,  and  thus  saved  their  country  by  tiriiely  submission. 
One  result  of  this  probably  was  that  the  State  boundaries  were  greatly  enlargied. 
Traditionally  they  are  said  to  have  extended  far  into  the  plains  and  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  borders  of  Chamba  and  Kangra. 

Bakht  Mai,  a.d.  1513-58.  With  this  Raja's  reign  we  are  brought  into  touch  with 
contemporaneous  history,  for  he  is  referred  to  in  the  Akbarnamah.  The  original 
suffix  of  the  Pathania  family  was  '  Pal '  and  Cunningham  assumed  that  this  suffix 
continued  in  use  down  to  the  reign  of  Bakbt  Mai.  This,  however,  is  uncertain  artd 
some  of  the  intermediate  Rajas  may  have  borne  the  suffix  of  '  Mai.'  With  Ba^at 
Mai  the  old  suffix  was  finally  disused. 

Bakht  Mai's  reign  covered  an  eventful  period  in  Indian  history.  Like  his  father 
he  attached  himself  to  the  Lodhi  dynasty.  On  the  conquest  of  India  by  Babar  in 
A.D.  1526  the  State  must  have  come  under  Mugjial  control,  but  on  the  flight  of 
Humayun  in  a.d.  1540  and  the  accession  of  Sher  Shah,  Bakht  Mai  transferred  his 
allegiance  to  the  Sur  dynasty,  to  which  he  remained  faithful  to  the  end.  From  Fer- 
ishta  we  learn  that  the  famous  fortress  of  Maukot '  was  erected  within  State  territory . 


1  The  dates  from  the  vernacular  history  are  o  ily  approximate. 

2  Atic.  Geog.  of  India,  Vol.  I,  p.  144. 

3  "  SaUm  Shah  Sur,  younger  son  of  Sher  Shah,  completed  the  fort  of  Rohtas  (near  Jehlam)  and  founded  Maukot  in 
the  Sawalakhs  as  a  refuge  for  himself."  Vide  Firishta,  Briggs  trans.  Vol.  II,  1909,  p.  190.  Cf.  Akbarnamah,  p.  616,  para. 
337-  .  ' 
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by  vSab'm  Shah  SOr  (a.d.  1545-53),  that  is,  during  the  reign  of  Bakbt  Mai.  Ferishta 
also  says  that  Salim  Shah  Sflr  had  a  narrow  escape  at  Maukot  from  being  assassina- 
ted. While  ascending  the  hill  by  a  narrow  path,  a  man  suddenly  rushed  upon  him 
with  a  drawn  sword,  but  was  cut  down.  It  was  then  found  that  the  sword  had  been 
presented  some  time  before  to  one  of  his  own  officers.'  The  fortress  of  Maukot  stood 
on  the  summit  of  the  Mau  range  of  low  hills,  running  parallel  to  the  Chakki  and  to 
the  east  of  that  river,  about  half  way  between  Pathankot  and  Nurpur.  It  is  fre- 
quently referred  to  by  the  Muhammadan  historians,  and  figures  prominently  in  the 
history  of  the  State,  till  the  time  of  Shahjahan  when  it  was  completely  demolished. 

The  first  mention  of  the  fort  is  in  the  Akbarnamah.  In  a.d.  1553  Mirza  Kamran, 
younger  brother  of  Humayun,  on  being  driven  out  of  Kabul  retired  to  India  and 
sought  an  asylum  with  Salim  Shah  Sur.  He  was  detained  as  a  prisoner  but  succeeded 
in  making  his  escape  and  fled  to  Raja  Bakhu,  whose  State  is  not  named.  Possibly 
the  name  is  a  misspelling  for  Bakbtu,  that  is  Raja  Bakht  Mai  of  Paithan.  Being 
pursued  he  retired  to  Gahlur  ( .'  Kahlur)  and  then  to  Jammu.  The  Raja  of  Jammu 
refused  him  shelter  and  he  made  his  way  to  Maukot  in  disguise.  There  too  he  found 
himself  in  danger  and  escaped  to  the  Gakhars  by  whom  he  was  surrendered  to  Hu- 
mayun and  blinded. 

On  the  return  of  Humayun  in  a.d.  1555  he  was  opposed  at  Sirhind  by  Sikandar 
Shah  Sat,  who  was  defeated  and  fled  to  the  Sawalakh  hills.  In  a.d.  1557  he  left  his 
retreat  in  the  Sawalakhs,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Kalanaur  now  in  the  Gurdaspur 
District,  but  on  the  approach  of  Akbar  he  again  retired  and  took  refuge  in  the  fort- 
ress of  Maukot.'  Bakilt  Mai  supported  Sikandar  Sur  and  assisted  in  the  defence  of 
the  fort,  which  was  besieged  for  six  or  eight  months  by  the  Mugials.  On  the  surren- 
der of  the  fort  in  July  of  the  same  year- Sikandar  Sur  was  permitted  to  retire  to  Ben- 
gal where  a  j^gir  was  assigned  him,  and  Baklit  Mai  was  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Lahore 
and  there  put  to  death  by  Bahram  Khan  in  the  following  year,  a.d.  1558.'  The  pas- 
sage in  the  Ma'asir-ul-Umara  referring  to  this  incident  is  as  follows:  "  At  the  time 
when  the  sudden  death  of  Humayun  (a.d.  1556)  plunged  the  world  in  grief,  and  sleep- 
ing quarrels  awoke  again  in  every  corner  and  quarter,  Sultan  Sikandar  Sur  raised  his 
head  to  give  trouble.  Sikandar  had  taken  refuge  in  the  difficult  hill  country  to  wait 
there  till  Fortune  was  more  favourable.  At  that  time  Bakbt  Mai  held  power  over 
this  country  and  was  notorious  for  being  unequalled  in  fostering  .strife  and  trouble. 
Bakbt  Mai  allied  himself  with  Sultan  Sikandar  and  took  measures  to  further  his 
cause.  In  the  same  year  of  Akbar  (a.d.  1557)  Sikandar  was  invested  in  the  fort  of 
Maukot  and  daily  the  signs  of  misfortune  and  destruction  became  more  evident  on 
the  face  of  the  circumstances  of  the  invested  garrison.  It  is  the  practice  of  most 
ZamJMdars  (petty  chiefs)  in  Hindustan  not  to  adhere  to  one  another,  but  to  look 
about  on  every  side  and  ally  themselves  with  whatever  side  they  see  is  winning,  or  is 
most  capable  of  continuing  the  struggle.  Thus  at  this  point,  by  means  of  zamindar- 
like  wiles,  he  (Bakht  Mai)  came  in  and  joined  the  imperial  camp.     When  that  fort 

I  Perishu  Uans.,  Vol.  II,  1909,  pp.  135.  2  Ferishta  trans.,  Vol.  II,  1909,  PP-  i90-i. 

0  M»'asir-uI-Umara,  II.  157. 
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(Maukot)  had  been  reduced  and  the  affair  with  Sultan  Sikandar  had  been  finished,  the 
victorious  standards  took  up  their  position  at  the  City  of  Lahore.  Now  it  is  not  con- 
sidered a  laudable  practice  to  injure  those  who  have  submitted  of  their  own  accord, 
even  if  it  has  occurred  under  compulsion  of  necessity.  But  having  regard  to  his 
(Bakht  Mai's)  habit  of  stirring  up  strife,  and  his  stubborn  disposition,  Rahram  Khan 
considered  it  good  policy  to  suppress  him  and  he  was  rendered  helpless  (killed).  His 
brother  Takbt  Mai  was  put  in  his  place."  From  this  it  is  clear  that  Bakht  Mai  only 
deserted  Sikandar  Sur,  when  the  latter 's  cause  was  absolutely  hopeless,  and  we  can 
hardly  blame  him  for  doing  so: 

Bakbt  Mai  is  said  to  have  built  the  fort  of  Shahpur  on  the  Ravi,  naming  it  after 
the  Shah  Sur  family.  It  is  still  a  picturesque  ruin,  having  been  demolished  only 
after  our  annexation  of  the  Panjab.  One  of  the  bastions  overlooking  the  Ravi  is  still 
in  use  as  a  rest-house  for  Government  Officers  on  tour. 

Pahari  Mai,  a.d.  1558-80.  He  is  called  Bihari  Mai  by  Cunningham  and  Takht 
Mai  in  the  Muhammadan  histories,  and  was  a  brother  of  the  previous  Raja.  Their 
names  are  often  reversed  by  the  historians,  but  the  order  in  which  they  are  here 
given  seems  the  more  likely.  Of  Takht  Mai's  reign  we  have  few  details,  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  uneventful.  Things  had  settled  down  into  comparative  quiet  during 
Akbar's  reign,  and  the  Pathania  Chief  probably  found  it  to  his  advantage  to  give  as 
little  trouble  as  possible.  Realizing  the  danger  of  having  his  capital  at  Pathankot,  so 
near  the  plains,  he  is  said  to  have  formed  the  design  of  moving  it  to  Nurpur  then 
called  Dhameri,  but  died  before  this  change  could  be  carried  into  effect. 

Bas  Dev,  a.d.  1580-1613.  He  is  also  called  Basu  and  in  the  Akbarnamah  is 
designated  as  "  Zamlndar  of  Mau  and  Paithan."  ^  Soon  after  his  accession  he  carried 
his  father's  design  into  execution  by  transferring  the  capital  to  Dhameri,  which  his 
son,  Jagat  Singh,  renamed  Nurpur  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Jahangir,  whose  name 
was  Nur-ud-din  The  true  origin  of  the  name  is  confirmed  by  a  statement  to  this 
effect  in  the  Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri  and  the  Badshahnamah.  Cunningham  is,  therefore, 
incorrect  in  saying  that  the  name  was  given  in  honour  of  Nur  Jahan  Begam.*  From 
the  Tuzuk-i-Jahanglrl  and  Shagh  Fath-i-Kangra  we  learn  further  that  the  name  was 
given  on  the  occasion  of  the  Emperor's  visit,  in  a.d.  1622,  on  his  way  back  from 
Kangra. 

The  first  mention  of  Raja  Basu  in  the  Mughal  annals  is  in  the  reign  of  Akbar. 
Basu  had  then  been  only  a  few  years  on  the  gaddi  during  which  he  seems  to  have 
been  wholly  submissive,  but  in  a.d.  1585  he  rebelled.^  The  reference  is  as  follows  : 
"When  the  rule  of  that  country  (Paithan)  descended  to  Raja  Basu  he  followed  con- 
tinuously the  high  road  of  loyalty  and  submission  and  performed  good  service. 
After  the  death  of  Mirza  Muhammad  Hakim  (Akbar's  younger  brother)  and  the 
conquest  of  Zabulistan  (GhsLzni),  Akbar  considered  it  advisable  to  make  a  stay  in  the 
Panjab  Province.     At  that  time  out  of  shortsightedness  and  want  of  intelligence 

1   Also  in  Ma' a.sir-ul-Umara  and  Badshahnamah. 

■'  Badshahnnmah,  Vol.  II,  p.  287,  and  Tiizuk-i  Jahangiri  trans.,  II.  22d. 

8  Ma'asir-uMJmara.     Vol.  II,  159.  -  . 
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Raja  Basu  raised  his  head  in  rebelhon.  For  this  reason,  in  the  31st  year  of  Akbar 
(a.d.  1585),  Hasan  Beg  Shaikh  Umari  was  told  off  to  march  against  him,  and  if  he 
did  not  submit  he  was  to  be  attacked  and  punished.  When  the  imperial  force 
reached  Paithan,  he  was  awakened  from  his  dream  of  forgetfulness  by  a  letter  from 
Raja  Todar  Mai,  and  accompanied  Hasan  Beg  to  press  the  forehead  of  submissiveness 
on  the  imperial  threshold." 

Such  rebellions  were  of  frequent  occurrence  among  the  Panjab  Hill  Chiefs,  and 
in  the  35th  year  of  Akbar  (a.d.  1589-90),  there  seems  to  have  been  a  general  and 
concerted  rising,  in  which  no  fewer  than  thirteen  hill  chiefs  are  said  to  have  been 
involved.  Zain  Khan  Kokah,  Akbar' s  foster-brother,  was  sent  to  suppress  the 
revolt,  in  which  he  was  successful.  The  Ain-i-Akbari  says:  "Most  of  them,  as 
Raja  Budi  (Bidhi)  Chand  of  Nagarkot,  Rai  Partap  of  Mankot,  Raja  Parasram  of 
Movmt  Jamu,  Raja  Basu  of  Mau,  Rai  Balbhadar  of  Lakhinpur,  etc.,  submitted  and 
accompanied  Zain  Khan  to  Court,  though  they  had  an  army  of  10,000  horse  and  a 
lakh  of  foot  soldiers."  '  A  few  years  later  Raja  Basu  was  again  in  trouble  in  con- 
junction with  some  of  the  neighbouring  chiefs,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following*: 
"  Afterwards  in  the  41st  year  of  Akbar  (a.d.  1594-5),  having  made  alliance  with  a 
number  of  the  local  rulers,  he  (Basu)  once  more  through  his  evil  disposition  turned 
his  head  away  from  obedience  to  commands.  Akbar  therefore  granted  Paithan  and 
the  neighbouring  lands  to  Mirza  Rustam  Qandahari  and  sent  him  against  that  man 
forgetful  of  consequences.  Asaf  Khan  was  ordered  to  join  with  reinforcements. 
Owing  to  disagreement  between  the  two  leaders ,  the  work  of  the  State  was  not  per- 
formed. Mir^a  Rustam  was  recalled  and  replaced  by  Jagat  Singh,  son  of  Raja  Man 
Singh  (of  Amber).  The  imperial  Commanders  acted  in  unison  and  resolved  on  per- 
forming their  duty.  They  surrounded  the  fort  of  Mau,  the  dwelling  of  that  overproud 
one  (Basu).  "  It  is  famed  for  its  strength  and  the  difficulty  of  reducing  it.  For  two 
months  they  proved  the  quality  of  their  valour  by  vigorous  attacks.  In  the  end, 
the  fort  was  surrendered  to  them."  * 

Raja  Basu  seems  again  to  have  been  pardoned  on  his  submission  but  the  Pathan- 
kot  pargana  was  permanently  annexed  by  Akbar.  In  the  47th  year  of  Akbar 
(a.d.  1602-3),  reports  were  once  more  received  that  he  was  in  rebellion,  and  a  force 
was  despatched  against  him.  He  had  probably  again  taken  refuge  in  the  fortress 
of  Mau,  though  this  is  not  stated,  and  Jamil  Beg,  son  of  Taj  Khan,  was  killed  by  his 
men.  Afterwards  the  Raja  "laid  hold  of  the  skirts  of  supplication  and  finally  on 
the  petition  of  the  Prince  (Jahangir)  the  pen  of  forgiveness  was  drawn  across  his 
offences."' 

But  even  then  Raja  Basu's  turbulent  spirit  was  not  completely  quelled  and  in 
the  49th  year  (a.d.  1603-4),  he  seems  to  have  been  again  in  revolt.  We  read  that 
"when  the  Prince  (Salim)  for  the  second  time  attended  on  his  exalted  father  he 

■'  .\nc.  (ieog.  of  India,  p.  143.  i  Sin-i-Akbari  tran.s.,  I,  p.  344. 

'  Ma'anr-ul-Umara.     Vol.  II,  167-170. 

*  Raja  Basu's  stand  against  Akbar  is  the  theme  of  a  song  or  bar  sung  by  the  hill  bards. 

^  Ma'asir-ul-Umara,  II.  160. 
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(Basil)  also  came  in  his  train  in  the  hope  of  being  pardoned,  but  from  excess  of  fear 
he  drew  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  (at  I^ahore).  Before  the  Prince  could  open 
his  mouth  to  beg  for  Basu's  pardon,  Akbar  sent  Madhu  Singh  Kushwaha  to  seize 
him,  but  the  Raja  being  put  upon  his  guard  escaped."  ' 

Basu  had  enjoyed  a  mansab  of  1,500  under  Akbar,  and  when  Jahangir  came  to 
the  throne  it  was  increased  to  3,500.  He  seems  to  have  been  in  special  favour  with 
Jahangir  and  supported  him  against  Akbar.  Possibly  some  of  the  rebellions  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  were  stirred  up  by  Jahangir,  for  we  know  that  at  a  later 
time  Shahjahan  pursued  the  same  policy  when  in  revolt  against  his  father. 

'In  A.D.  1611  Ivahore  was  visited  by  William  Finch  in  connection  with  certain 
transactions  in  indigo  in  which  he  was  interested.  Finch  must  have  seen  Raja  Basu, 
whom  he  calls  a  "minion"  of  J ahangir's,  and  he  makes  the  following  reference  to 
the  State:  "Alongst  the  Ravee  Easterly  lyeth  the  land  of  Rajaw  Bassow  whose 
chief  seat  is  Temmery  50  c.  from  Lahore.  He  is  a  mighty  Prince  now  subject  to  the 
Mogal,  a  great  Minion  of  Shah  Selim.  Out  of  this  and  the  adjoining  Regions  come 
most  of  the  Indian  Drugges,  growing  on  the  Mountaines:— Spikenard,  Turbith, 
Miras,  Kebals,  Gunlack,  Turpentine,  Costus,  etc.  This  Raja  confines  the  king's  land 
Easterly."  He  also  relates  that  'Rajaw  Bassow'  was  pictured  among  the  nobles  of 
Jahangir,  and  as  standing  on  the  king's  left  hand,  in  certain  fresco  paintings  which 
he  saw  in  the  Lahore  palace  and  which  no  longer  exist. 

*The  first  reference  to  Basu  in  the  Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri  is  in  Zi-1-Qada  a.h.  1014 
(March  a.d.  1606)  and  is  as  follows:  "In  those  days  many  servants  of  the  State 
obtained  higher  ranks,  amongst  them  I  raised  Dilawar  Khan  Afghan  to  1,500  and  I 
raised  Raja  Baso,  who  was  a  landholder  of  the  hill  country  of  the  Pattjab,  and  who 
from  the  time  I  was  prince  till  now  has  kept  the  way  of  service  and  sincerity  towards 
me  and  held  the  rank  of  1,500,  to  3,500."  The  next  niention  is  in  connection  with 
the  flight  of  Khusru  from  Agra  in  March  a.d.  1606  and  his  rebellion  against  his 
father.  It  runs  thus :  "  In  the  evening  of  the  day  of  Khusrau's  flight  I  gave  Raja 
Baso,  who  is  a  trusty  Zamindar  of  the  hill  country  of  Lahore,  leave  to  go  to  that 
frontier  and  wherever  he  heard  news  or  trace  of  Khusrau  to  make  every  effort  to 
capture  him."  Khusru  was  captured  at  the  Sodhra  ferry  on  the  Chinab,  a  few  miles 
above  Wazirabad,  but  what,  share,  if  any,  Raja  Basu  had  in  the  capture  we  do  not 
know.  There  is  yet  another  reference  to  Raja  Basu  as  follows  :  "  On  the  27th  Zi-1- 
Qada  (March,  a.d.  1607)  AbduUa  Khan  brought  Ram  Chand  Bandela  in  chains.  I 
ordered  them  to  take  the  fetters  from  his  legs  and  bestowed  on  him  a  robe  of  honour 
{khilat)  and  handed  him  over  to  Raja  Baso,  that  he  might  take  security  and  release 
him  and  a  number  of  his  relations  who  had  been  captured  with  him."  It  would 
appear  that  Ram  Chand  had  for  a  long  time  been  giving  trouble  in  the  province  of 
Bandel-khand,  and  was  at  last  captured.  For  a  rebel  he  certainly  received  very 
generous  treatment  at  the  Emperor's  hands.* 

Raja  Basu  does  not  seem  to  have  been  employed  on  any  military  expeditions 

Ma'asir-ul-Umara,  II.  160.  *  J.P.H.S.,  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  pp.  126-130. 

3  Tiizuk-i-Jahangiii  trans.,  Vol.  1,  pp.  49  and  65.  *  Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri  trans..  Vol.  I,  p.  87. 
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during  the  reign  of  Akbar,  at  least  we  are  not  told  of  any.  Hewas  probably  dis- 
qualified by  his  frequent  rebellions.  After  the  accession  of  Jahangir  he  appears  to 
have  been  much  about  the  Court,  but  it  was  not  till  near  the  end  of  his  own  reign 
that  he  was  deputed  on  active  service.  In  a.d.  i6ii  an  army  was  sent  against  the 
Rana  of  Mewar  (Udaipur)  whom  Jahangir  speaks  of  as  "the  rebel  Rana,"  and  Raja 
Basu  was  put  in  command.  The  reference  in  the  Memoirs  is  as  follows:  "As 
Abdullah  Khan  who  had  been  appointed  to  command  the  army  against  the  rebel 
Rana  promised  to  enter  the  province  of  the  Dakhan  from  the  direction  of  Gujarat, 
I  promoted  him  to  be  Subadar  of  that  province,  and  at  his  request  appointed  Raja 
Base  to  the  command  of  the  army  against  the  Rana,  increasing  his  rank  by  500 
horse.' ' '  In  the  following  year  a  sword  of  honour  as  a  special  gift  was  sent  by 
Jahangir  to  Raja  Basu  who  was  still  engaged  in  the  campaign,  and  in  a.d.  1613  he 
died  in  the  thana  of  Shahabad,  probably  the  town  of  that  name  in  Jhalawar  State." 
The  news  of  his  death  reached  Jahangir  on  2nd  Mihr  a.h.  1022  (September,  a.d.  1613). 
The  expedition  against  '  the  rebel  Rana '  was  in  the  following  year  carried  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue  by  Prince  Khurram  (Shahjahan). 

Raja  Basu  built  or  enlarged  and  strengthened  the  fort  of  Nurpur.  He  also 
planted  a  garden  of  mango  trees  four  miles  south  of  Nurpur  near  the  fort  of  Maukot, 
which  is  referred  to  in  the  Badshahnamah  and  still  bears  the  name  of  "  Raja  ka 
Bagh."     He  had  three  sons,  named  Suraj  Mai,  Madhu  Singh,  and  Jagat  Singh. 

Suraj  Mai,  A.D.  1613-18.  On  the  death  of  Raja  Basu,  Jahangir  had  much 
hesitation  in  installing  Suraj  Mai  as  his  successor.  The  young  prince  was  of  a  way- 
ward and  unruly  disposition,  in  consequence  of  which  his  father  had  become  alienated 
from  him,  and  on  one  occasion  at  least  had  committed  him  to  prison.  The  other 
sons,  too,  had  shown  "  no  marks  of  nobiUty  of  character.' '  As  there  was  no  help  for 
it  Jahangir,  "to  provide  for  the  continuance  of  the  chieftainship  and  for  protecting 
that  region,  conferred  the  title  of  Raja  on  Suraj  Mai  and  favoured  him  with  the  rank 
of  2,000,  and  granted  to  him  without  share  or  partner  the  parganas  of  the  State, 
with  all  the  money  and  goods  that  had  been  accumulated  by  his  father  in  the  course 
of  many  years." 

As  the  siege  of  Kangra  Fort  was  then  in  progress  Suraj  Mai  was  ordered  to  join 
Murtaza  Khan  ShekJa  Farid,  the  Commander  of  the  Mughal  army,  along  with  his 
contingent.  He  was,  however,  far  from  feeling  grateful  for  the  favours  conferred 
upon  him  and  soon  began  to  stir  up  trouble  in  the  Alughal  camp.  The  siege  had 
progressed  favourably  and  it  was  evident  that  the  surrender  of  the  fortress  could  not 
be  long  delayed.  This  did  not  suit  Suraj  Mai's  designs  and  he  tried  to  hinder  the 
operations  and  make  them  a  failure.  Thereupon  Murtaza  Khan  sent  a  complaint  to 
the  Ivmperor  that  Suraj  Mai  was  showing  signs  of  disloyalty  and  he  was  summoned 
to  Court.  Realising  that  circumstances  were  against  him  he  sent  a  petition  to 
Shahjalian  representing  that  Murtaza  Khan  had  conceived  a  dislike  for  him  and  had 

iuzuk-i-Jahaugiri  traiM.,  Vol  I,  p.  iiy.:  2  Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri  traus.,  Vol.  I,  p.  252. 

•  Ma'.aair-iilCmara,  II.   170-177.     Suraj  Mai  is  tailed  Cliaupar  Mai  iii  the  Waqidt-i-Jalianglri.      Vide  VAiiot'^  Hi  slur  y 
7 /»irfi«,  Vol.  VI,  p  374. 
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cast  on  him  an  unjust  suspicion.     He  prayed  that  the  Prince  would  intercede  for 
him  with  the  Emperor  and  save  his  hfe. 

The  matter  seems  to  have  been  passed  over  and  soon  afterwards,  in  a.d.  i6i6, 
Murtaza  Khan  died  at  Pathankot  and  the  siege  of  Kangra  F'ort  was  then  abandoned. 
Suraj  Mai  was  recalled  to  Court  and  received  with  favour  and  was  appointed  to 
Shahjahan's  army  then  about  to  march  for  the  conquest  of  the  Dakhan. 

'The  reference  in  the  Ma'asir-ul-Umara  is  as  follows:  "  When  by  the  exertions 
of  the  Sheklj  (Murtaza  Khan)  the  besieged  (Kangra  Fort)  were  reduced  to  extremities 
and  he  (Suraj  Mai)  saw  that  a  victory  could  not  be  far  off,  he  set  to  work  to  hinder 
the  operations  and  make  them  a  failure,  bound  round  his  waist  the  covering  of 
erroneous  conduct  and  raised  arguments  and  opposition  against  the  men  of  the  said 
Khan.  Murtaza  Khan  wrote  to  the  imperial  Court  that  Suraj  Mai's  actions  betrayed 
signs  of  disloyalty  and  rebellion.  Seeing  that  the  presence  in  those  hills  of  a  capable 
commander  such  as  Murtaza  Khan,  at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  made  his  prepara- 
tions for  disturbance  and  disorder  impossible,  he  was  forced  to  apply  to  the  Prince 
(Shahjahan),  sending  to  him  a  petition  that  Murtaza  Khan,  instigated  by  designing 
persons,  had  conceived  a  dislike  to  him,  and  casting  on  him  the  suspicion  of  turbu- 
lence and  rebellion,  was  laying  plans  for  uprooting  him.  He  prayed  that  he  (Shah- 
jahan) would  act  as  the  saviour  of  his  life  and  the  means  of  his  deliverance,  fortune 
having  abandoned  him,  by  causing  him  to  be  summoned  to  the  imperial  Court." 

"  At  the  time  of  these  occurrences,  early  in  the  nth  year  of  Jahangir  (a.d.  i6i6), 
Murtaza  Khan  folded  up  the  carpet  of  existence  and  the  reduction  of  the  fort  was 
held  in  abeyance.  He  (Suraj  Mai)  in  pursuance  of  a  request  made  by  the  Prince 
(Shahjahan)  was  recalled  to  the  imperial  Court  and  was  received  with  favour.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  was  attached  to  the  Prince's  force,  then  about  to  proceed  to  the 
Dakhan.     (October,  a.d.  1616). " 

^On  Suraj  Mai's  return  from  the  Dakhan  in  a.d,-  1617  on  the  conclu.sion  of  the 
campaign,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Prince  vShahjahan  asking  permission  to  re-invest 
the  Kaugra  Fort^  and  promising  to  capture  it  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  letter 
was  submitted  to  the  Emperor  who  ordered  Shahjahan  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  the  project,  and,  if  satisfied,  to  send  Suraj  Mai  to  Court  for  orders. 
Accordingly  on  the  13th  of  Mihr  a.h.  1026  (September,  a.d.  1617)  Suraj  Mai  together 
with  Shah  Quli  Khan  Muhammad  Taqi,  the  Bakbshi  or  paymaster  of  Shahjahan, 
waited  on  the  Emperor  and,  after  stating  their  requirements  for  the  siege,  the  engage- 
ment to  perform  the  duty  was  approved.  Prince  Shahjahan  was  entrusted  with  the 
charge  of  the  expedition,  which  he  placed  under  the  joint  command  of  Suraj  Mai  and 
Muhammad  Taqi,  but  he  himself  did  not  accompany  the  force.  Before  his  departure 
Suraj  Mai  was  honoured  with  a  standard  and  drums,  he  was  also  presented  with  a 
Jihilat  or  dress  of  honour,  an  elephant  and  a  jewelled  khapwa  (dagger)  and  Muham- 
mad Taqi  with  a  lihilat.  They  then  received  orders  from  the  Emperor  to  start  for 
Kangra.* 


1   >ia'asir-ul-l,'mara,  II.  176-177.  i:  Ma'asir-ul-Umara,  II,  177-178. 

•1  Tiizuk-i-Jahiugiri,  I.  389,  392-3.  '     *  Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri,  Vol.  I,  pp.  392-393- 
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Suraj  Mai,  however,  was  only  playing  a  part,  his  purpose  evidently  being  to 
find  a  pretext  for  getting  back  to  the  hills,  in  order  to  stir  up  trouble.  This  danger 
seems  to  have  been  realized  at  the  time,  for  the  historian  remarks  that  "  it  was 
utterly  opposed  to  the  rules  of  care  and  caution  to  allow  Suraj  Mai  to  re-enter  the 
hill  country,"  but  the  undertaking  having  been  committed  to  the  charge  of  Prince 
Shahjahan  the  selection  for  the  command  of  tlie  expedition  rested  with  him,  and  no 
-one  could  advise.  Soon  after  reaching  Kangra,  Suraj  Mai  began  to  quarrel  with 
Shah  Quh  Khan  Muhammad  Taqi  and  wrote  to  Shahjahan  that  the  siege  was  being 
hindered  by  the  incompetence  of  that  officer,  and  requesting  that  some  one  more 
capable  might  be  sent.  Muhammad  Taqi  was  in  consequence  recalled.  Suraj  Mai 
was  thus  left  in  sole  command  for  the* time  being,  and  the  more  easily  to  carry  out 
his  designs  he,  on  the  pretext  that  their  supplies  were  exhausted,  ordered  many  of 
the  imperialist  contingents  to  return  to  their  jagirs  for  re-equipment,  in  anticipation 
of  the  arrival  of  the  new  commander.  The  Mughal  army  being  thus  greatly  reduced 
in  numbers,  and  incapable  of  making  an  effective  resistance,  Suraj  Mai  with  his  own 
troops  began  to  raise  a  rebellion,  and  ravaged  most  of  the  parganas  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  which  were  in  the /agj'r  of  Itimad-ud-daula  (father  of  Nur  Jahan  Begam). 
He  also  carried  off  all  he  could  lay  hands  on  in  the  shape  of  cash  and  movables.  A 
small  Mughal  force  under  Sayyid  Safi  Barha  made  a  brave  stand  but  they  were  all 
dispersed  or  killed. 

Jahanglr  was  at  Ahmadabad  in  Guzerat  when  the  news  of  this  outbreak  reached 
him,  and  he  at  once  despatched  Sundar  Das,  Rai  Raian,  afterwards  known  as  Raja 
\'ikramajit,  with  reinforcements  to  suppress  it,  followed  by  a  second  force  under  Ab- 
dul Aziz  Khan.  Jagat  Singh,  who  was  on  bad  terms  with  his  brother,  was  also  re- 
called in  great  haste  from  Bengal,  and  sent  to  join  the  Rai  Raian,  with  the  promise 
that  his  father's  territory  would  be  granted  to  him  if  he  remained  loyal. 

'  On  the  approach  of  the  Mugljal  army  Suraj  Mai  tried  by  flattery  and  deceit  to 
gain  the  favour  of  the  Rai  Raian.  Finding  that  this  was  of  no  avail  he  boldly  at- 
tacked the  imperialists  and  was  defeated.  He  then  took  refuge  in  Maukot,  which 
was  captured  by  a  coup-de-main,  or  as  the  historian  has  it,  "without  dismounting," 
and  in  the  confusion  Suraj  Mai  escaped  and  fled  to  Nurpur.  Being  unable  to  make  a 
stand  there  also,  he  turned  "  the  face  of  bewilderment"  towards  the  fort  of  Isral, 
which  was  situated  in  the  low  hills  to  the  north  of  Nurpur  and  within  the  Chamba 
State.  This  fort  has  not  been  definitely  located,  but  it  may  have  been  the  .small  fort 
of  Perigarh  near  Isral  ka  Bassa,  in  the  Tundi  pargana,  not  far  from  Kotla.  In 
Elliot's  History  Taragarh  is  supposed  to  be  the  fort  referred  to,  but  it  was  not  then 
founded.  Being  still  pursued,  Suraj  Mai  finally  crossed  the  Dhaula  Dhar  and  sought 
refuge  in  Chamba,  where  he  soon  afterwards  died. 

Meanwhile  the  Rai  Raian  was  engaged  in  laying  siege  to  the  smaller  forts  in  the 
territoty,  all  of  which  were  speedily  captured,  the  last  to  fall  being  that  of  Kotla, 


■  Ma'asir-ul-Umari,  IL  178. 

»  Ma'Asir-ul-Umara,  II.  178;    also  Badshahnamah.     C£.  Chamba  Cazetteer,  p.  X8.      Kangra  (iaz.  App,  I,  ii.     Kotla 
origiiialljr  belonged  to  Ouler  StaU,  but  had  been  acized  by  Xurpur. 
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between  Nurpur  and  Kangra.  It  was  held  by  Madhu  Singh,  second  son  of  Raja 
Basu,  and  was  taken  after  three  days'  fighting.  Madhu  Singh  escaped  and  fled  to 
Chamba,  where  he  rejoined  his  brother.  Kotla  was  probably  annexed  and  added  to 
the  imperial  demesne  of  Kangra  and  the  fort  was  garrisoned  by  imperial  troops. 
x\fter  the  whole  territory  had  been  subdued  the  Rai  Raian  set  out  for  Chamba,  but 
hearing  on  the  way  of  Suraj  Mai's  death,  he  despatched  a  peremptory  order  to  the 
Chamba  Chief  to  send  back  all  the  money  and  other  property  belonging  to  the 
deceased  Raja.  This  order  met  with  prompt  compliance,  and  Madhu  Singh  was  also 
surrendered. 

The  rebellion  being  at  an  end  the  Rai  Raian  laid  siege  to  Kangra  Fort,  in  which 
he  had  the  assistance  of  Jagat  Singh,  but  it  did  not  surrender  till  after  more  than 
fourteen  months,  during  which  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  great  straits. 

Jagat  Singh,  a.d.  1619-46.  Jagat  Singh  seems  to  have  been  the  youngest  son  of 
Raja  Basu.  His  elder  brother,  Madhu  Singh,  was  probably  passed  over  on  account 
of  his  complicity  in  the  rebellion  of  Suraj  Mai.  '  Early  in  his  career  Jagat  Singh  en- 
tered the  Mughal  service  and  was  granted  a  mansah  of  300  by  Jahangir  and  sent  to 
Bengal.  As  has  been  mentioned,  he  was  in  Bengal  at  the  time  of  his  brother's  rebel- 
lion and  was  recalled  "in  the  greatest  haste"  by  the  Emperor,  who  conferred  on  him 
a  mansab  of  1,000  personal  and  500  horse,  with  the  title  of  Raja,  a  present  in  cash  of 
Rs.  20,000,  also  a  jewelled  dagger,  a  horse,  and  an  elephant.  He  was  then  sent  to 
the  Rai  Raian,  who  was  actively  engaged  in  suppressing  the  revolt,  and  was  after- 
wards ordered  to  assist  in  the  siege  of  Kangra  Fort.  On  its  capitulation,  in  November, 
A  .D.  1620,  he  seems  to  have  taken  up  his  residence  at  Nurpur.  In  the  spring  of  the  year 
1622,  Jahangir  paid  a  visit  to  the  Kangra  Valley,  probably  coming  by  Pathankot  and 
Nurpur,  accompanied,  it  is  said,  by  the  Empress  Nur  Jahan  Begam.  An  amusing 
incident  is  related  traditionally  in  connection  with  this  visit. 

So  fascinated  was  the  Empress  with  the  beauties  of  Nurpur,  .so  it  is  said,  that 
she  gave  orders  for  the  erection  of  a  palace  for  herself.  This,  however,  was  not  at 
all  to  Jagat  Singh's  liking,  so  he  contrived  a  cunning  device  to  tiirn  Nur  Jahan  from 
her  purpose.  Being  in  charge  of  the  work  he  issued  orders  that  only  workmen  of  ugly 
appearance  and  suffering  from  goitre  should  be  employed.  That  disease  being  very 
common  in  the  district  there  was  no  diihculty  in  finding  such  workmen.  On  being 
apprised  of  the  circumstance,  Nur  Jahan  enquired  the  reason  and  was  told  that  it  was 
the  effect  of  the  climate  of  Nurpur.    The  building  operations  were  therefore  abandoned. 

This  story  is  more  or  less  corroborated  by  a  statement  in  the  Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, 
that  when  Jahangir  visited  Dhameri  on  his  return  from  Kangra,  in  a.d.  1622,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Fort  had  been  built,  and  he  was  so  pleased  with  the  site  that 
he  granted  a  lakh  of  rupees  from  the  Imperial  Treasury  for  the  construction  of  good 
mansions  worthy  of  the  place.  This  was  probably  done  at  the  request  of  Nur  Jahan 
Begam.  '  In  a.d.  1623  Shahjahan  rebelled  against  his  father  and  Jagat  Singh,  who  had 
attached  himself  to  the  Prince,  was  sent  to  raise  the  petty  chiefs  of  the  Kangra  hills. 
Sadiq  Khan,  Viceroy  of  the  Panjab,  was  ordered  by  Jahangir  to  suppress  the  revolt, 

I  Ma'asir-ul-Umara,  II.  238.  2  Tu2uk-i-Jahangiri,  II,  pp.  288  f. 
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and  he  conferred  on  Madhu  Singh,  elder  brother  of  Jagat  Singh,  the  title  of  Raja  and 
sent  him  to  assist  in  the  operations.  He  was  probably  encouraged  to  hope  that  the 
State  would  be  made  over  to  him.  Jagat  Singh  fortified  Maukot,  but  was  soon  forced 
to  submit  and  was  pardoned.  Raja  Rup  Chand  of  Ouler  was  engaged  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  this  rebellion,  as  we  learn  from  the  Tuzuk-i-JahangIri,  just  as  his  son,  Man 
Singh,  took  part  nearly  twenty  years  later,  in  the  siege  of  Mau  and  Taragarh,  and  it 
was  through  the  intercession  of  I'.'flr  Jahan  Begam  that  Jagat  Singh  was  forgiven. 
The  reference,  which  confirms  popular  tradition  of  Jagat  Singh's  influence  with  the 
Empress,  is  as  follows :  "  Helplessly  he  (Jagat  Singh)  then  sought  for  patronage,  and 
begged  the  protection  of  Nur  Jahan  Begam,  expressing  .shame  and  contrition,  and 
sought  a  refuge  in  her  mediation.  In  order  to  please  and  satisfy  her,  the  pen  of 
pardon  was  drawn  through  the  record  of  his  faults. ' '  Three  years  later  he  was  again 
in  revolt,  but  the  affair  seems  to  have  been  quietly  settled. 

It  is  probable  that  before  his  own  accession  Jagat  Singh  had  formed  the  design 
of  bringing  all  the  surrounding  hill  States  under  the  control  of  Nurpur.  The  records 
of  the  time  fully  bear  out  this  conclusion.  In  the  Chamba  annals,  for  example,  it  is 
stated  that  there  was  war  with  Jagat  Singh  for  twelve  years,  from  about  a.d.  1613 
onwards.  The  war,  however,  cannot  have  been  continuous,  and  may  have  been 
more  of  the  nature  of  border  forays  than  actual  fighting.  It  ended  in  a  final  inva- 
sion of  Chamba  by  Jagat  Singh  in  a.d.  1623,  assisted  by  Mugjbal  troops,  and  a  battle 
was  fought  at  Dhalog  near  Dalhousie,  in  which  the  Chamba  forces  were  defeated  and 
the  Raja's  second  son  was  kiiled.  The  Raja  then  on  the  gaddi  was  Balabhadra 
(A.D.  1589-1641),  but  he  had  been  removed  temporarily  from  power  by  his  officials 
and  his  son  Janardan  put  in  his  place,  most  likely  as  regent,  though  bearing  the  title 
of  Raja.  Janardan,  who  had  fled  from  the  capital  on  the  approach  of  the  Nurpur 
army,  was  persuaded  to  return,  and  invited  to  a  conference  in  the  palace  on  a  promise 
of  safe  conduct  by  Jagat  Singh.  While  they  were  engaged  in  discussion,  Jagat  Singh 
suddenly  drew  his  dagger  and  plunged  it  into  Janardan' s  breast,  inflicting  a  mortal 
wound.  The  State  was  then  brought  under  Jagat  Singh's  control  and  is  said  to  have 
been  ruled  by  his  officials  for  twenty  years.' 

But  Chamba  was  not  the  only  hill  State  to  suffer  at  Jagat  Singh's  hands.  Un- 
friendly leeUng  had  been  aroused  between  him  and  Bhupat  Pal  of  Basohli,  and  on  a 
false  accusation  the  latter,  it  is  said,  was  arrested  by  Jahangir  and  cast  into  prison, 
where  he  languished  for  fourteen  years.  Jagat  Singh  then  took  possession  of  the 
Basohli  State  and  placed  it  under  the  charge  of  his  own  officers.  It  is  probable  in- 
deed that  Basohh  was  the  first  to  come  under  his  control,  as  early  as  a.d.  1614-15. 
On  the  release  of  Bhupat  Pal,  probably  about  a.d.  1627,  he  returned  to  Basohli  in 
disguise,  and  having  collected  a  force  from  among  his  own  people  he  expelled  the 
Nurpur  garrison  and  recovered  the  State.  But  this  was  not  the  end  of  it  all.  Some 
time  afterwards  Bhapat  Pal  went  to  Delhi  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Emperor,  and 
Jagat  Singh,  it  is  said,  had  him  assassinated. 

The  Rajas  of  Guler  and  Suket  are  also  said  to  have  been  imprisoned  by  the  Em- 

1  Chamba  fiaz. ,  pp.  8X-89. 
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peror  in  consequence  of  false  accusations  brought  against  them  by  the  Nurpur  Chief, 
and  this  may  have  been  the  reason  for  the  strong  feeHng  which  existed  between  him 
and  Man  Singh  of  Guler  who  in  the  Badshahnamah  is  called  "the  mortal  enemy  of 
Jagat  Singh." 

The  Mandi  records  state  that  Jagat  Singh  also  planned  to  bring  that  State  under 
his  control  by  assassinating  the  Mandi  Chief,  who  was  his  own  son-in-law,  while  in 
Nurpur  for  his  marriage.  In  this,  however,  he  was  unsuccessful,  as  the  Mandi  Raja 
became  aware  of  the  plot  and  fled. 

'Before  Jahanglr's  death  Jagat  Singh  had  been  raised  to  a  mansab  of  3,000  per- 
sonal and  two  thousand  horse.  On  the  accession  of  Shahjahan,  in  a.d.  1627,  he  was 
confirmed  in  his  rank  and  in  the  eighth  year  (a.d.  1634)  he  was  appointed  Thanadar 
of  Lower  Bangash  (Kurram)  and  two  years  later  was  sent  to  Kabul.  There  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  capturing  Karim  Dad,  the  son  of  Jalala  the  Tariki  then  in 
rebellion.^  In  the  nth  year  of  Shahjahan  (a.d.  1637)  Qandahar  was  betrayed  to  the 
Mugials  by  the  Persian  governor,  Ali  Mardan  Khan;  and  Sa'id  Khan  was  sent  from 
Kabul  to  oppose  the  Persian  forces.  On  this  occasion,  Jagat  Singh  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  haraval  or  vanguard.  On  arriving  at  Qandahar  he  was  sent  to  effect 
the  conquest  of  Zamin-i-Dawar,  and  afterwards  accompanied  the  Mughal  army  to 
Bust  where  he  rendered  good  service.  In  the  12th  year  (a.d.  1638-9)  he  returned  to 
Lahore,  received  presents  from  the  Emperor  and  was  appointed  Faujdar  or  Governor 
of  Lower  and  Upper  Bangash  (Kurram  and  Kohat). 

^In  the  same  year  his  elder  son,  Rajrup,  who  was  in  Nurpur,  had  been  appointed 
Faujdar  of  the  Koh-i-daman  of  Kangra  and  collector  of  the  yearly  nazarana  or 
tribute  money  from  the  hill  chiefs  of  that  district  (including  probably  most  of  the 
states  between  the  Ravi  and  Satluj),  which  was  valued  at  four  lakhs  of  rupees. 

While  the  father  and  son  held  these  high  offices  of  honour  and  trust,  they  were, 
for  some  reason  not  clearly  known  to  us,  engaged  in  plotting  a  rebellion  against  the 
Emperor.  Court  intrigues  against  him  are  hinted  at  by  Jagat  Singh  in  his  petition 
to  Shahjahan,  of  which  the  substance  has  been  preserved  in  the  Badshahnamah.  He 
doubtless  had  many  enemies,  some  envious  of  his  prestige  and -others  actuated  by 
feelings  of  revenge.  But  rebellion  was  no  uncommon  thing  with  the  Pathania  Rajas, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  and  a  high-spirited  man  like  Jagat  Singh  would  ill  brook 
any  real  or  imaginary  insult. 

■*In  the  summer  of  a.d.  1640,  when  the  Emperor  was  in  Kashmir,  rumours  began 
to  reach  the  Court  that  Rajrup  meditated  an  outbreak.  When  the  matter  became 
public,  Jagat  Singh  who  was  still  in  Bangash,  but  was  in  secret  league  with  his  son, 
sent  a  petition  to  Shahjahan  asking  to  be  appointed  Faujdar  of  the  Koh-i-Daman  of 
Kangra,  when  he  would  punish   Rajrup  and  send  in  the  tribute  money  of  the  hill 

'  Ma'sir-ul-Umara,  II.  239. 

2  Tariki  (unenlightened),  a  nickname  applied  by  Akbar  to  a  heretical  sect  among  the  Yusufzai  Afghans,  in  mockery 
of  the  name  of  Roshanai  (enlightened)  which  they  had  assumed.  The  sect  was  founded  by  one  Bayazid,  whose  youngest 
son  Jalala  took  the  lead  on  his  father's  death,  and  it  continued  to  give  trouble  down  to  the  reign  of  Shahjahan.  The 
famous  Birbal  was  killed  in  an  expedition  against  the  Yusufzais.      Vide  Blphinstone,  pp.  4501-2-3. 

s  Badshahnamah,  II,  p.  237.  ■*  Badshahnamah,  II,  p.  238  ff. 
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chiefs,  which  he  estimated  at  four  lakhs  of  rupees.  His  request  was  granted,  but  on 
reaching  his  native  territory  he  began  to  show  signs  of  disloyalty.  A  high  officer  was 
sent  by  the  Emperor  to  make  enquiries,  and  on  receipt  of  his  report,  confirming  the 
rumours  of  disaffection  on  the  part  of  Jagat  Singh,  orders  were  at  once  given  for  the 
concentration  of  three  army  corps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paithan  (Pathankot). 
Murad  Bakbsh,  the  Emperor's  youngest  son — then  in  Kabul — was  appointed  to  the 
supreme  command  of  the  expedition,  and  he  was  directed  to  proceed  at  once  to  Pai- 
than by  way  of  Sialkot.  He  accordingly  reached  Paithan  in  August  a.d.  1641,  and 
found  the  three  armies  assembled  and  awaiting  his  coming.  Shahjahan  himself  seems 
to  have  been  in  Lahore.  As  already  mentioned,  the  Pathankot  pargana,  including 
all  the  lands  west  of  the  Chakki  river  and  between  it  and  the  Ravi — excluding  the 
U&qas  of  Shah  pur,  Kandi  and  Palahi — had  in  the  reign  of  Raja  Basu  been  severed 
from  Nurpur  and  annexed  by  Akbar.  The  Pathankot  Fort  was,  therefore,  most  pro- 
bably held  by  Mughal  troops. 

Jagat  Singh  had  long  been  preparing  for  this  emergency  and  had  strengthened  the 
three  principal  forts  in  his  territory,  viz.  Maukot,  Nurpur  and  Taragarh,  and  fur- 
nished them  with  all  available  weapons  of  war.  Maukot  was  nearest  the  plains,  being 
situated  a  little  more  than  half  way  from  Pathankot  to  Nurpur,  on  the  summit  of  a 
range  of  low  hills  running  to  the  east  of  the  Chakki.  It  was  really  a  fortified  enclo- 
sure with  dense  jungle  all  around  it,  and  was  a  place  of  great  strength.'  Few  vestiges 
of  the  fortifications  now  remain,  as  it  was  completely  demolished  by  order  of  Shah- 
jahan.* The  Nurpur  Fort,  of  which  the  massive  ruins  may  still  be  seen,  stood  on  a 
plateau  (2,125  ft.)  to  the  south-west  of  the  town  and  had  deep  ravines  on  three  sides. 
The  main  entrance  was  to  the  north.  Taragarh  was  twelve  miles  north  of  Nurpur, 
within  the  Chamba  State,  and  was  built  by  Jagat  Singh  about  a.d.  1625-30,  "  as  a 
refuge  for  an  evil  day."  It  was  a  fortified  hill  of  a  conical  shape,  rising  to  4,230  ft. 
with  deep  ravines  all  around  it.  On  it  there  were  three  forts  one  above  the  other, 
the  highest  crowning  the  summit  of  the  hill  which  is  clearly  visible  from  the  canton- 
ment of  Bakloh. 

"  Jagat  Singh  made  a  brave  resistance  to  the  overwhelming  force  sent  against 
him.  His  first  stand  was  at  Maukot,  which  was  under  his  personal  command,  while 
Nurpur  seems,  from  the  account  in  the  Badshahnamah,  to  have  been  held  by  Rajrup. 
The  si^e  of  these  forts  was  begun  by  separate  divisions  of  the  Mughal  army  in  the 
early  part  of  October,  a.d.  1641,  and  by  the  middle  of  December  the  position  at  Mau- 
kot was  untenable.  Jagat  Singh  then  escaped  and  fled  with  his  two  sons  to  Taragarh, 
and  two  days  later,  Nurpur  Fort  was  also  abandoned.  After  some  delay  Taragarh 
Fort  was  also  invested  by  the  Mughal  army,  and  the  siege  was  pressed  so  vigorously 
that  in  the  middle  of  March  Jagat  Singh  was  reduced  to  extremities  and  compelled  to 
capitulate.     He  then,  along  with  his  sons,  submitted  himself  to  the  clemency  of  the 

I  The  common  idea  of  the  strength  of  the  fortress  is  reflected  in  the  popular  saying  which  has  come  down  to  our 
time: — Mauki  muhim,  yaro,  maut-ki  nishanl  hit.     "The  Mau  expedition,  friends,  is  a  call  to  certain  death." 

«  In  the  Ma'aur-ul-Umara  the'  two  forts  are  called  Mau  and  Mahri ,  the  latter  name  evidently  being  a  clerical  error 
for  Damarhi.     It  is  also  called  Nurgarh. 

•  Chamba  Gazetteer,  pp.  90-1-2  ;  Kangra  Gaz.,  App.  I.  iii. 
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Emperor,  and  after  appearing  in  Darbar  with  halters  round  their  necks  they  were  for- 
given and  had  all  their  honours  restored.  The  site  of  the  Mughal  head-quarters  near 
Taragarh,  called  Ambka-Bagh,  is  still  pointed  out  by  the  people,  and  traditionally  the 
siege  is  said  to  have  lasted  for  twelve  years.  '  The  Mughals  are  believed  to  have 
planted  the  mango  trees  and  to  have  departed  after  eating  the  first  fruit. 

The  Badshahnamah  gives  a  full  account  of  the  rebellion,  which  is  so  interesting 
and  graphic  that  we  subjoin  a  free  translation,  retaining  many  of  the  quaint  expres- 
sions of  the  original''  :- 

"In  the  twelfth  year  of  the  blessed  accession  (of  Shahjahan)  (a.d.  1638),  when 
the  capital  of  Lahore  was  embellished  with  the  brilliance  of  the  gilded  crescent  on 
the  flag  spears  of  prosperity,  Raja  Rajrtip,  eldest  son  of  the  ill-starred  Jagat  Singh, 
obtained  an  order  appointing  him  Faujdar  of  Kangra  and  Collector  of  the  nazarana 
from  the  Zamtndars  (petty  chiefs)  of  those  parts.  In  the  third  year  of  the  cycle 
(a.d.  1640)  when  the  court  was  in  the  pleasant  country  of  Kashmir,  owing  to  the 
secret  conspiracy  which  the  unworthy  son  had  with  the  wicked  father,  the  signs  of 
rebellion  were  manifest.  When  the  matter  became  public,  the  infamous  Jagat  Singh 
sent  a  petition  through  some  servants  of  the  imperial  carpet  to  the  effect  that  if 
the  Faujdari  (of  Kangra)  were  conferred  on  him  he  would  undertake  to  capture 
Rajrup,  punish  him  for  his  misdeeds  and  collect  the  four  lakhs  of  rupees  from  the 
Zamindars  as  nazarana.  When  his  petition  had  been  granted  and  he  had  reached 
his  native  territory,  Jagat  Singh,  trusting  to  the  height  of  the  mountains,  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  passes  and  the  denseness  of  the  forests,  while  outwardly  professing 
obedience  to  the  royal  commands  and  prohibitions,  was  secretly  busy  preparing 
means  for  opposition  and  rebellion.  He  strengthened  all  his  forts,  especially  that  of 
Taragarh  erected  by  him  on  the  summit  of  a  high  mountain,  which  he  had  filled 
with  arms  and  weapons  of  defence,  preparing  it  in  accordance  with  his  foolish  judg- 
ment as  a  refuge  for  an  evil  day;  but  like  his  brother,  Suraj  Mai,  he  only  brought 
about  his  own  fall  and  ruin. 

When  the  news  of  this  event  reached  the  Emperor,  an  order  was  issued  for  his 
citation.  As  he  forwarded  a  petition  indicating  certain  reasons  for  non-attendance, 
and  besides  had  never  before  been  disobedient  to  the  imperial  commands,  Shahjahan 
sent  Sundar  Kabrai  to  make  inquiries  into  his  affairs.  If  he  was  nourishing  the 
thought  of  rebellion  from  ignorance  and  misunderstanding  he  should  be  warned  of 
the  evil  consequences  of  disloyalty.  A  second  order  was  at  the  same  time  issued  for 
his  citation.  After  an  interview  with  Jagat  Singh,  Sundar  Das  reported  as  follows: 
'  He  pretends  to  be  overcome  with  fear  and  begs  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  stay  for 
another  year  in  his  native  territory  and  he  will  send  Rajrup  to  beg  pardon  for  his 
own  and  his  father's  crimes,  with  orders  to  remain  faithful  to  the  sublime  vestibule. 
But  in  reality  he  has  deviated  from  the  path  of  obedience  and  is  trying  to  dispose 
the  means  of  his  own  ruin.' 

As  the  suspicion  which  had  crept  into  the  minds  of  the  nobles  of  the  Court 


I   The  mango  tree  fruits  for  the  first  time  in  its  twelfth  year. 
8  Badshahnamah,  Vol    II,  p.  237  ff. 
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proved  to  be  true,  three  armies  under  three  competent  and  loyal  commanders  were 
appointed  to  root  out  that  traveller  in  the  desert  of  distraction. 

The  first  army  was  under  the  command  of  Sayyid  Khan  Jahan  Barha,  supported 
by  Nazar  Bahadur  Kheshagi,  and  his  son  Shams-ud-din  Zul-Fiqar  Khan,  Raja 
Amar  Singh  of  Narwar,  Sayyid  Lutf-AU,  Jalal-ud-din  Mahmud,  Rao  Dan  Singh 
Bhadauriya,  Mir  Buzurg,  Sarmast  son  of  Itimad  Rai,  and  a  number  of  other  officers 
(Mansabdars),  and  Ahadis  of  archery  and  musketry  and  Zamindars.  The  second 
-army  was  commanded  by  Sa'id  Khan  Bahadur  Zafar  Jang,  with  his  sons  and  relations, 
Raja  Rai  Singh,  Iltifat  Khan  Safavi,  Gokal  Das  Sisodia,  Rai  Singh  Jhala,  Kripa 
Ram,  Nad  Ali  and  Chait  Singh  with  other  Mansabdars  and  Ahadis  of  archery  and 
musketry,  and  Mushki  Beg,  Bakhshi  (paymaster)  of  the  King's  eldest  son  (Dara 
Shikoh),  with  one  thousand  horsemen  of  the  Prince's  contingent. 

The  third  army  was  under  Asalat  Khan  with  his  brother  Abdul  Kafi  ;  Muhammad 
Amin  and  Muhammad  Mumin,  sons  of  Shah  Qtdi  Khan,  other  Mansabdars  and  Ahadis, 
Khusru  Beg  the  servant  of  Yamin-ud-Daula  (Asaf  Khan,  Khan-i-Khanan,  brother  of 
Nur  Jahan  and  father  of  Mumtaz  Mahal)  with  one  thousand  horsemen  of  Islam  Khan, 
imder  his  paymaster  The  command  of  the  three  armies  was  conferred  upon  the 
high-born  prince  (Murad  Bakhsh),  and  orders  were  issued  that  he  with  Raja  Jai  Singh ^ 
Rao  Amar  Singh,  Jan  Sipar  Khan,  Akbar  Quli  Sultan  Gakhar,  Hari  Singh  Rathor, 
Chandar  Man  Bandela,  Daulat  Khan  Qiyam  Khani,  Rai  Kashi  Das,  Khizr  Sultan 
Gakhar  and  Khalil  Beg  with  700  Ahadis,  Nahir  Solanki,  Baba-i-Kheshagi  and  other 
mansabdars  should  start  from  the  province  of  Kabul  to  Paithan  by  way  of  Sialkot. 

In  dismissing  the  three  armies  on  the  17th  Jamad-ul-Awwal  a.h.  1051  (14th 
August,  1641),  the  Emperor  ordered  Sayyid  Khan  Jahan  and  Sa'id  Khan  Bahadur 
Zafar  Jang  to  assemble  at  Raipur  and  Bahrampur  and  await  the  arrival  of  the 
Prince.  Asalat  Khan  was  directed  to  hasten  to  Jammu  and  collect  the  Zamindari 
contingents  of  that  district.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Prince,  all  three  were  to  proceed 
with  him  to  Paithan  and  prosecute  the  campaign  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability. 
The  Emperor  presented  Sayyid  Khan  Jahan  with  a  kJtilat,  two  horses  from  the  royal 
stable,  one  with  a  golden  and  the  other  with  a  gilt  saddle,  an  elephant  from  his  own 
enclosure  with  a  female  elephant,  and  one  lakh  of  rupees  in  cash.  Khan  Bahadur 
Zafar  Jang  received  a  khilat,  two  horses  from  the  royal  stable,  one  with  a  golden  and 
the  other  with  a  gilt  saddle,  and  an  elephant  from  his  own  enclosure  with  a  female 
elephant.  Asalat  Khan,  Raja  Rai  Singh,  Iltifat  Khan,  Nazar  Bahadur  Kheshagi, 
Zul-Fiqar  Khan,  Shams-ud-din  son  of  Nazar  Bahadur,  Raja  Amar  Singh  Narwari, 
Gokal  Das  Sisodia  and  Rai  Singh  Jhala  each  received  a  khilat  and  a  horse,  and  some 
of  the  other  officers  a  horse  only.  Sultan  Nazar  was  appointed  war  reporter  with 
the  army  of  Sayyid  Khan  Jahan  and  Qazi  Nizama  with  that  of  Sa'id  Khan  Bahadur 
Zafar  Jang.  When  Prince  Murad  Bakhsh  reached  Paithan  from  Kabul  he  was  met 
by  the  various  commanders,  who  had  till  the  end  of  the  rainy  season  been  awaiting 
his  arrival  to  begin  the  campaign.  Sa'id  Khan,  Raja  Jai  Singh  and  Asalat  Khan  were 
ordered  to  invest  the  fort  of  Mau,  while  Prince  Murad  Bakhsh  remained  at  Paithan 
to  forward  supplies  and  other  requisites  for  the  army. 
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On  the  2nd  Jamad-us-sani  (29th  August,  1641),  Sayyid  Khan  Jahan,  in  accor- 
dance with  orders,  started  from  Raipur,  where  he  had  been  encamped,  towards 
Nurpur  by  way  of  the  Balhavan  hill,  but  on  reaching  the  foot  of  the  hill  he  found 
that  Rajrup,  the  elder  son  of  Jagat  Singh,  had  blocked  the  way  and  was  lying  in 
ambush.  Najabat  Khan,  the  leader  of  the  vanguard,  engaged  the  enemy  and  routed 
them.  The  barricades  which  had  been  erected  in  the  pass  were  torn  down,  and  the 
hill  having  been  captured.  Khan  Jahan  moved  on  with  all  speed  to  the  Machhi 
Bhawan  hill.  There  too  stockades  had  been  erected  to  block  the  way,  but  a  hillman 
pointed  out  an  unknown  and  difficult  path  which  had  not  been  blocked,  and  by  it  the 
army  on  the  14th  of  Rajab  (9th  October,  1641)  reached  the  summit  of  a  hill,  half  a 
kos  from  Nurpur  and  commanding  the  fort.  The  houses  outside  the  fort  were  looted, 
and  next  morning  the  army  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  fort.  Khan  Jahan  then  found 
that  the  place  was  strongly  fortified  and  garrisoned  with  a  force  of  2,000  hill-men  and 
fully  equipped  with  the  munitions  of  war.  As  it  could  not  be  taken  without  a  siege, 
he  distributed  the  sides  of  the  fort  among  his  officers  and  ordered  them  to  erect 
batteries  for  the  assault. 

In  the  meantime  Sa'id  Khan  had  marched  along  the  skirts  of  the  Hara  hills,  and 
Raja  Jai  Singh  and  Asalat  Khan  by  the  way  of  the  Chakki  river,  and  both  met  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mau  and  encamped  on  a  level  spot  near  the  garden  of  Raja  Basu.  The 
jungle  around  the  fort  was  so  dense  that  a  bird  could  hardly  spread  its  wings  within 
it,  and  the  paths  were  all  blocked  with  barricades  of  wood  and  stone,  on  which  bas- 
tions and  fortifications  had  been  erected,  defended  by  musketeers  and  bowmen.  Bat' 
teries  had  therefore  to  be  erected  and  every  means  used  to  destroy  the  barricades,  which 
were  obstinately  defended  by  the  enemy. 

On  the  17th  Rajab  (12th  October),  Qilij  Khan  and  Rustam  Khan  joined  the 
Prince  at  Paithan,  and  in  accordance  with  the  Emperor's  orders  the  former  was  sent 
to  Mau  and  the  latter  to  Nurpur.  As  it  was  reported  to  the  Prince  by  some  of  the 
loyal  Zamindars  (petty  chiefs)  that  the  occupation  of  an  eminence  near  Rupar  and 
commanding  Mau  would  reduce  the  besieged  to  straitened  circumstances,  the  ques- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Emperor  (then  at  Lahore).  He  issued  orders  that  Sa'id 
Khan  Bahadur  Zafar  Jang  should  hasten  in  that  direction  and  that,  from  the  army 
at  Nurpur,  Nijabat  Khan,  Nazar  Bahadur  Kheshaqi,  Akbar  Quli  Sultan  Gakhar,  and 
Raja  Man  Gwaliari  (Guleria)  should  accompany  him.  Najabat  Khan  was  appointed 
to  the  vanguard. 

On  receiving  these  orders  Sa'id  Khan  started  on  the  15th  Shaban  (9th  Novem- 
ber, 1641)  from  the  foot  of  the  Nurpur  hill,  blocked  up  the  Rupar  path  near  Mau  and 
sent  his  two  sons,  Sa'duUah  and  Abdullah,  with  a  number  of  his  own  followers,  to 
ascend  on  the  right,  and  Zul  Fiqar  Khan  with  matchlockmen  on  the  left,  in  order  to 
fix  a  site  for  the  camp.  On  reaching  the  summit  they  found  that  an  encampment 
could  be  arranged  only  by  cutting  down  the  trees,  and  they  sent  a  message  to  this 
effect  to  Sa'id  Khan  and  awaited  his  orders.  Taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity, 
the  enemy  to  the  number  of  four  or  five  thousand  came  down  from  a  neighbouring 
hill  and  attacked  them.     Sa'id  Khan,  hearing  of  this,  at  once  despatched  his  son,  Lutf 
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Ullah,  with  reinforcements;  and  after  him.  Shaikh  Farid  and  Sarandaz  Khan  with 
more  auxiliaries.  Before  reaching  his  brothers,  Lutf  Ullah  was  attacked  by  a  body 
of  rebels  concealed  in  the  forest ,  and  received  a  sword  wound  in  the  right  shoulder 
and  a  spear  wound  in  the  left  arm.  As  they  were  about  to  disable  his  horse  he  was 
rescued  by  Khwaja  Abdur  Rahman,  son  of  Abdul  Aziz  Khan  Naqshbandi,  and 
carried  off  the  field.  Zul  Fiqar  Khan  and  his  comrades  drove  oflf  the  enemy  and  then 
retreated  to  Sa'id  Khan,  and  soon  after  Sa'dullah  and  Abdullah  also  returned.  Next 
day  Sa'id  Khan  reached  Rupar  and  began  to  clear  the  jungle  for  a  large  camp,  which 
he  fortified  with  a  ditch  and  a  thorn  fence  to  guard  against  night  attacks.  The 
enemy  then  gathered  in  large  numbers,  in  order  to  obstruct  the  path  leading  to  the 
eminence  commanding  Maukot.  For  this  purpose  they  erected  strong  fences  and 
bastions.  Sa'id  Khan,  therefore,  resolved  to  clear  the  jungle  by  degrees  and  advance 
slowly.  On  the  2ist  of  Shaban,  Najabat  Khan  with  the  vanguard  reached  an 
eminence  commanding  the  stockade  erected  by  the  rebels  near  Raja  Basu's  garden, 
which  was  attacked  on  one  side  by  Zul  Fiqar  Khan  and  the  imperial  artillery,  and 
on  the  other  by  Nazar  Bahadur  Kheshagi,  Shaikh  Farid,  Akbar  Quli  Sultan  Gakhar, 
Sarandaz  Khan  and  Raja  Man.'  A  number  of  men  of  Najabat  Khan's  and  Raja 
Man's  forces,  putting  planks  on  their  heads,  instead  of  shields,  ran  forward  and 
raised  a  wall  of  wood  and  planks  opposite  to  the  stockade,  and  showered  bullets  on 
the  enemy.     Many  on  both  sides  were  killed  and  wounded. 

On  the  night  of  the  29th  Shaban  (22nd-23rd  November)  Raja  Man  sent  about 
a  hundred  footmen  of  his  contingent  to  capture  the  fort  of  Chhat.  On  arriving  at 
the  fort  they  killed  and  wounded  a  considerable  number  of  the  enemy  who  had  come 
out  to  engage  thetn,  including  the  commander  of  the  fort,  who  with  several  of  his 
relatives  was  slain.  A  small  garrison  was  left  in  the  fort  and  the  remainder  returned 
to  the  army.   . 

On  the  same  date  a  bastion  of  the  Nurpur  Fort  was  blown  up.  This  happened 
as  follows:  Zulf-i-A'hunzan  and  '  Aqa  Hasan  Rumi  had  dug  seven  mines  towards  the 
sides  of  the  fort,  but  the  besieged  discovered  six  of  these  mines  and  flooded  them. 
The  seventh  mine,  which  started  from  the  trenches  of  Sayyid  Khan  Jahan's  troops, 
had  been  carried  forward  towards  the  base  of  the  tower,  only  two  or  three  yards  re- 
maining to  be  dug.  But  Sayyid  Khan  Jahan's  son  and  his  men,  fearing  that  this 
mine  also  would  be  discovered,  and  thinking  it  sufficiently  near  the  tower,  filled  it  with 
powder  and  sent  word  to  Khan  Jahan  that  the  mine  was  ready.  The  Khan  then 
ordered  all  the  men  of  the  neighbouring  trenches  to  be  ready  for  the  assault,  which 
was  to  be  made  by  scaling  ladders  through  the  breach,  and  then  directed  the  mine  to 
be  fired.  This  was  done  in  the  early  part  of  the  Asr,  or  third  prayer  (that  is,  after 
4  p.m.),  but  owing  to  the  mme  being  incomplete  only  one  side  of  the  bastion  was 
blown  up ,  and  the  other  simk  on  the  ground. 

But  the  besieged  had  cunningly  built  a  wall  behind  each  tower,  joined  at  each 
end  to  the  main  wall  of  the  fort,  with  a  passage  at  the  top  leading  into  the  bastion. 
This  wall  was  uninjured  and  so  there  was  no  way  into  the  fort.     Seeing  this,  Sayyid 

•  "/"'O -tj;  ,1  Raj^  Man  Singh  of  Guler.  SKrili!: 
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L/Utf  'Ali  and  Jalal-iid-din  Mahmudj  who  had  hurried  forward  with  the  assaulting 
party,  called  for  pioneers  to  pull  down  the  wall.  The  besieged,  imagining  that  a 
breach  had  been  made,  retreated  to  the  inner  fort,  but  soon  discovering  the  true  state 
of  matters  they  returned  in  force  and  began  to  shower  down  arrows  and  bullets  from 
the  wall  on  the  besiegers.  Some  of  the  latter  tasted  the  sharbat  of  martyrdom  and 
a  few  beautified  the  cheeks  of  valour  with  the  cosmetic  of  wounds,'  among  the 
latter  being  Say y id  Lutf  'Ali  who  received  a  bullet  wound  in  his  hand.  As  night  was 
now  drawing  on  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  assailants  to  pull  down  the  wall  had  failed, 
they  had  to  retire. 

In  the  end  of  Shaban,  Bahadur  Khan,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Emperor, 
moved  from  Islampur  '  and  joined  the  Prince  at  Paithati.  His  army  on  being  mus- 
tered for  review  was  found  to  number  nearly  three  thousand  horse  and  as  many  foot. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  same  month,  Damtal  was  taken  by  Bahadur  Khan,  and 
Tihari  by  Allah  Virdi  Khan.  The  Emperor  also  sent  an  order  that  Asalat  Khan 
should  hasten  to  Nurpur  and  take  part  in  the  siege,  and  Sayyid  Khan  Jahan,  Rustam 
Khan,  and  others,  with  Bahadur  Khan,  who  led  the  harawal  or  vanguard,  should 
proceed  to  the  fort  of  Mau  by  way  of  Gangthal,  and  try  to  take  it.  If  Mau  were 
captured,  Nurpur  would  soon  follow.  It  was  also  ordered  that  the  Prince  should 
leave  Rao  .\mar  Singh  and  Mirza  Hasan  Safavi  at  Paithan  and  go  to  Mau,  camping 
on  the  eminence  which  had  formerly  been  occupied  by  Abdullah  Khan  Bahadur 
Firoz  Jang,  and  should  use  every  effort  to  take  the  fort. 

In  compliance  with  these  orders  the  Prince  on  the  ist  of  Ramzan  (24th  Novem- 
ber) set  out  from  Paithan  for  Mau.  Jagat  Singh,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  these 
armies  and  of  the  Prince  himself,  became  afraid  and  through  the  medium  of  Allah 
Virdi  Khan  sent  the  following  message,  requesting  that  his  son  Rajrup  might  be 
received  in  audience:  "  I  am  much  abashed  and  ashamed  at  my  rebellious  conduct 
which  was  caused  by  loss  of  understanding  and  drowsiness  of  fortune.  As,  owing  to 
the  hatred  of  rivalry,  some  of  the  servants  of  the  exalted  Court  had  nothing  in  view 
but  the  destruction  of  my  nation  and  family,  and  the  ruin  of  my  life  and  property,  1 
was  unwilling  to  fall  an  easy  victim ;  hence  according  to  my  ability  I  did  everything 
in  the  way  of  exertion  and  effort,  to  display  my  spirit  as  a  Rajput  and  my  sense  of 
honour  as  a  soldier.  Now  that  the  light  of  the  eye  of  royalty  (Prince  Murad  Bakbsh) 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  task  of  bringing  this  war  to  an  end,  I  see  no  remedy  but 
to  traverse  the  path  of  obedience  to  this  awe-inspiring  government.  I  hope  therefore 
that  you  will  release  me,  an  ashamed  criminal,  from  terror,  and  permit  me  to  see 
you."  An  interview  was  granted  under  a  safe-conduct  and  on  5th  Ramzan  (28th 
November)  Rajrup  came  to  the  Prince  as  a  penitent  criminal  without  arms  and  a 
fautah  (waist  band)  round  his  neck. 

The  Prince  promised  to  intercede  with  the  Emperor  and  accordingly  a  petition 
was  submitted  containing  Jagat  Singh's  requests.  As  these  were  not  acceptable  and 
an  unconditional  surrender  was  demanded,  Rajrup  was  sent  back  to  Mau,  and  the 
siege  was  resumed.     Sayyid  Khan  jahan  and  Bahadur  ;^an  with  their  forces  were 

I  A  place  in  Bandptkhand. 
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now  sent  by  way  of  Gangthal  to  Mau.  They  were  daily  engaged  in  clearing  the 
jungle  and  opening  up  a  road  and  driving  the  enemy  before  them.  But  their  ad- 
vance was  slow,  as  many  barricades  in  the  way  had  to  be  destroyed.  When  they 
came  close  to  Mau,  Jagat  Singh  advanced  to  oppose  them  and  kept  up  the  fight  for 
five  consecutive  days,  with  the  help  of  his  family,  clansmen  and  other  people  of  the 
hills.  Sa)^id  Khan  Jahan,  Bahadur  Khan,  and  the  other  officers  with  their  men 
paid  no  attention  to  the  bullets  and  poisoned  arrows  of  the  enemy  and  even  used  the 
heaps  of  the  slain  as  scaling  ladders  to  reach  the  barricades.  In  these  five  days 
nearly  700  of  Khan  Jahan's  men  and  as  many  belonging  to  the  other  commands  were 
killed  or  wounded;  while  crowds  of  the  enemy  were  "  sent  to  hell."  All  the  officers 
exerted  themselves  gallantly,  but  those  deserving  of  special  mention  were  Sayyid 
Khan  Jahan  and  Bahadur  Khan  and  Rustam  Khan. 

As  the  war  was  making  slow  progress.  His  Majesty  issued  an  order  that  as  Sayyid 
Khan  Jahan  and  Bahadur  Khan  had  attacked  the  fort  and  advanced  like  a  flood  as 
far  as  the  foot  of  Mau,  so,  the  other  divisions  should  also  exert  themselves  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  and  entering  the  jungle  by  force  advance  on  their  side  and  storm  the 
fort.  When  the  imperial  commands  reached  him,  the  Prince  (Murad  Bakhsh)  pro- 
ceeded to  put  them  into  execution. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  Ramzan  (13th  December)  he  went  up  the  eminence 
commanding  most  of  the  entrenchments  and  ordered  the  leaders  of  the  imperial  for- 
ces with  their  Bakhshis  (paymasters)  to  make  an  assault.  At  the  same  time  an  order 
was  sent  to  Sayyid  Khan  Jahan  and  Sa'id  Khan  that  they  too  should  advance  from 
their  side  and  storm  the  fort.  Sa'id  Khan  delayed,  but  Sayyid  Khan  Jahan,  being  a 
man  of  energy,  acted  promptly  and  made  brave  exertions.  His  companions,  Rustam 
Khan,  Bahadur  Khan  and  others  displayed  their  valour  by  conspicuous  deeds.  They 
on  one  side  and  Raja  Jai  Singh,  Qilij  Khan  and  Allah  Virdi  Khan  on  the  other,  had 
firmly  resolved  to  capture  the  fort,  and  they  gave  their  whole  attention  to  it. 

Raja  Jai  »Singh  and  Allah  Virdi  Khan  went  by  the  way  of  the  pass,  while  Qilij 
Khan  moved  to  the  left,  and  others  to  the  right,  and  entering  the  jungle  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  summit  of  the  hill.  During  the  five  days  of  continuous  fighting  Say- 
yid Khan  Jahan  and  Bahadur  Khan  had  reduced  the  enemy  to  great  straits,  and 
Jagat  Singh's  army  had  become  so  weakened  that  he  had  to  call  in  some  of  the  troops 
which  he  had  posted  in  certain  places  to  resist  the  advance  of  the  imperialists.  For 
this  reason,  Raja  Jai  Singh,  Qilij  Khan,  Allah  Virdi  Khan  and  the  others,  being  near 
the  fort  and  finding  the  way  into  it  easy  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  force  opposed 
to  them,  reached  the  fort  before  the  arrival  of  Sayyid  Khan  Jahan  and  Bahadur 
Khan.  Jagat  Singh  had  before  this  sent  away  his  family  and  property  to  Taragarh 
and  was  alone  at  Mau.  And  now  seeing  the  superiority  of  the  imperial  forces  he  took 
his  sons  and  dependants  who  had  escaped  the  sword  and  fled. 

Two  days  later,  15th  December,  1641,  Asalat  Khan  reported  to  the  Prince  that 
the  defenders  of  Nurpur  Fort,  on  hearing  of  the  fall  of  Mau,  had  at  midnight  evacu- 
ated the  fort  and  escaped. 

When  the  news  of  these  events  reached  the  Emperor  he  promoted  Say  yid  Khan 
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Jahan  and  Raja  Jai  »Singh  by  i,ooo  each.  The  former  reached  the  mansah  (rank)  of 
6,000,  with  the  actual'  command  of  6,000,  with  two  and  three  horses  apiece.  The  latter 
attained  to  the  mansab  of  5,000,  with  the  actual  command  of  5,000  horsemen,  with  two 
and  three  horses  apiece.  Bahadur  Khan  also  received  an  increase  of  1,000  in  rank, 
making  his  mansab  5,000  with  the  actual  command  of  4,000  horsemen,  with  two  and 
three  horses  apiece.  Raja  Man  Singh  Gwaliari  (Guleria),  who  had  rendered  distin- 
guished service  in  the  expedition,  received  a  khilat  (dress  of  honour),  an  inlaid  dagger, 
a  horse,  and  an  elephant.  In  short,'  to  every  one  who  had  taken  part  in  the  campaign 
the  Emperor  showed  special  favour. 

'  On  the  23rd  Ramzan  (i6th  December,  1641)  the  Prince  by  the  Emperor's  orders 
sent  Prithi  Chand,  Zamindar  of  Champa,  whose  father  had  been  killed  by  Jagat 
Singh,  and  who  was  at  this  time  enrolled  among  the  royal  servants  on  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  ministers  of  the  State,  to  the  royal  threshold,  along  with  Allah  Virdi 
Khan  and  Mir  Buzurg  who  had  gone  to  bring  him.  The  charge  of  Mau  Fort  was 
given  to  Raja  Jai  Singh,  that  of  Tihari  to  Qilij  Khan,  that  of  Damtal  to  Gokal  Das 
Sisodia,  and  of  Paithan  to  Mirza  Hasan  Safavi;  a  number  of  other  imperial  servants 
with  diggers  and  axemen  were  told  off  to  cut  down  the  jungle  around  Mau  and  widen 
the  roads  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  other  places. 

Then  the  Prince  in  obedience  to  orders  took  with  him  Bahadur  Khan  and  Asalat 
Khan  and  returned  to  Court.  He  had  an  audience  of  the  Emperor  on  29th  Ramzan 
A.H.  1051  =  22nd  December,  1641,  and  presented  a  wazar  of  1,000  gold  coins.  On  the 
1st  vShawal  (December  23rd,  1641)  Prince  Murad  Ba^sh  received  a  splendid  /^ito, 
from  the  Emperor's  wardrobe  and  a  nadir i  (kind  of  cloth),  two  horses  from  the  royal 
stables,  one  with  an  enamelled  golden  and  the  other  with  a  plain  golden  saddle,  and 
two  lakhs  of  rupees  in  cash.  He  was  then  dismissed  with  orders  to  bring  in  Jagat 
Singh  alive  or  dead,  and  to  clear  the  hills  by  extirpating  the  root  and  cutting  down 
the  branch  of  that  thorn-bush  of  sedition.  Prithi  Chand,  the  Zamindar  of  Champa, 
was  honoured  with  a  khilat,  an  inlaid  dagger,  the  title  of  commander  of  one  thousand 
and  with  the  actual  command  of  400  horsemen,  the  title  of  Raja,  and  a  horse.  As  the 
mountain  on  which  Jagat  Singh  had  built  the  fort  of  Taragarh  was  in  Chamba,  and 
had  been  taken  by  force ;  and  as  the  back  of  the  fort  was  contiguous  to  the  above- 
mentioned  territory,  and  had  in  that  direction  an  eminence  commanding  it,  the  pos- 
session of  which  was  essential  to  its  capture,  he  was  ordered  to  go  home  and  collect 
his  forces  so  as  to  seize  the  eminence  and  reduce  the  besieged  to  straitened  circum- 
stance. 

On  the  5th  Shawal  (27th  December,  1641)  the  Priiice,  along  with  Khan  Jahan 
and  other  officers,  reached  Nurpur  and  encamped  there.  According  to  orders  he  sent 
Sa'id  Khan  and  his  sons  to  Jammu,  and  Bahadur  Khan  and  Asalat  Khan,  with  nearly 
12,000  men,  to  lay  siege  to  Taragarh.  He  also  ordered  Raja  Man  Singh, ^  the  mortal 
enemy  of  Jagat  Singh,  to  join  Prithi  Chand  with  his  forces,  and  both  together  to 
take  up  a  position  on  a  hill  at  the  back  of  Taragarh. 

1  Prithvi  Singh  of  Chamba,  vide  Chamba  Gaz. ,  pp.  90-93. 

2  Raja  Man  Singh  of  Guler. 
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In  spite  of  the  height  and  impregnability  of  this  fortress,  the  difficulty  of  the 
roads  and  the  impossibility  of  entry  and  exit,  all  of  which  were  such  that  the  wisest 
would  not  undertake  its  reduction,  yet  the  royal  army,  relying  on  God's  aid  and  the 
Emperor's  good  fortune,  bound  up  their  loins  firmly  for  the  enterprise.  The  garrison 
on  their  part  strengthened  their  defences  and  began  to  shower  arrows  and  bullets  on 
the  troops  in  their  passage.  Some  were  sent  to  the  fires  of  hell  by  the  swords  of  the 
Ghazis,  while  on  the  other  side,  a  few  obtained  the  high  dignity  of  martyrdom. 
Among  these  was  Khusru  Beg,  the  Bakbshi  (Paymaster)  of  Yamin-ud-Daula ,  Asaf 
Khan,  Khan-i-Khanan,  who  by  the  Emperor's  orders  had  been  sent  with  i,ooo  horse- 
men to  serve  under  the  Prince.  After  Yamin-ud-Daula's  death  the  Emperor  raised 
Khusru  Beg  to  an  important  rank,  as  he  was  brave  and  energetic  and  a  native  of 
Gurjistan  (Georgia).  The  account  of  his  martyrdom  is  as  follows:  On  the  14th 
Shawal ,  Bahadur  Khan  and  Asalat  IQian  sent  him  on  ahead  with  a  force  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  fix  a  site  for  the  camp,  so  that  the  army  might  ad- 
vance next  morning.  The  force  broke  up  and  each  section  took  a  separate  direction. 
Seeing  this  the  commanders  sent  a  messenger  to  tell  them  to  return,  and  on  no  ac- 
count to  go  further.  The  others  came  back  but  Khusru  Beg  sent  an  answer  that  he 
could  pass  the  night  where  he  was.  As  he  had  only  300  or  400  men  with  him  the 
leaders  again  sent  an  order  to  return.  He  started  on  his  way  back  to  the  main  army, 
but  meanwhile  the  rebels  had  observed  the  smallness  of  his  force  and  fell  upon  him. 
He  held  his  ground  and  showed  prodigies  of  valour,  but  after  receiving  fourteen 
wounds  he  attained  to  the  dignity  of  martyrdom.  About  100  of  his  men  were  also 
slain. 

As  Bahadur  Khan,  Asalat  Khan  and  others  on  one  side,  and  Raja  Prithi  Chand, 
Zamindar  of  Champa  and  Raja  Man  Singh  Gwaliari,  with  their  forces  from  the  rear, 
had  assaulted  the  fort  and  were  determined  to  take  it,  Jagat  Singh  began  to  abandon 
his  pride  and  feel  ashamed.  He  began  to  reflect  that  although  the  capture  of  such  a 
fortress  was  a  difficult  matter,  yet  to  place  reliance  on  a  strong  fortress  and  rebel 
against  a  patron  who  enjoyed  the  divine  favour,  was  simply  to  deliver  himself  up  to 
destruction.  After  all  his  territory  had  been  occupied  how  was  it  possible  for  him  to 
hold  out  longer.  Forced  by  these  reflections  he  resolved  to  make  his  submission  and 
cast  himself  on  the  Emperor's  clemency.  He  therefore  made  a  communication  to 
Khan  Jahan  and  at  his  request  the  Prince  held  out  hopes  of  pardon.  As  Jagat  Singh 
knew  that  the  servants  of  the  dynasty  were  'men  of  honour  who  never  violated  a 
covenant,  he  petitioned  the  Prince  to  obtain  for  him  the  pardon  of  his  crimes  and  an 
order  for  the  security  of  his  life. 

The  Emperor,  on  hearing  of  the  surrender,  replied  that  as  that  misguided  man 
now  professed  contrition  for  his  offences  and  asked  for  pardon,  this  was  accorded  to 
him.  But  he  must  not  act  in  the  same  way  again,  or  he  would  be  expelled  from  his 
territory.  Taragarh  must  be  evacuated  and  razed  to  the  ground.  Jagat  Singh  ac- 
cepted these  terms.  The  Prince,  however,  obtained  an  order  that  some  of  the  houses 
in  Taragarh  might  be  left  standing,  for  the  use  of  Jagat  Singh's  family,  and  for  his 
goods.    The  rest  of  the  houses  as  well  as  the  three  forts  were  to  be  destroyed.     The 
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Fort  of  Mau  which  was  only  a  walled  enclosure  with  trees  around  it,  and  the  fort  of 
Nurpur  were  also  to  be  demolished  as  a  warning  to  other  Zamindars. 

On  receiving  this  order  Jagat  Singh  submissively  sent  word  to  Sayyid  Khan  Ja- 
han  to  come  in  person  and  destroy  the  forts  of  Taragarh.  Sayyid  Khan  Jahan  came  to 
the  fort  and  stayed  two  days.  He  appointed  a  body  of  men  to  demolish  the  enclos- 
ing wall  and  left  his  son-in-law,  Sayyid  Firoz,  and  his  troops,  with  orders  to  throw 
down  the  Sherhaji^  and  the  defences,  and  level  them  with  the  ground.  He  then  re- 
turned to  the  Prince  (at  Nurpur),  taking  Jagat  Singh  with  him,  on  the  igth  Zul 
Hijjah  =iith  March,  1642,  and  by  the  Emperor's  orders  the  government  of  the  hill 
country  was  entrusted  to  Najabat  Khan. 

The  great  gateway  of  Nurpur  had  ravines  on  three  sides  and  was  inaccessible  on 
these  sides.  Jagat  Singh  had  erected  a  strong  wall  here,  and  several  yards  in  front 
of  it  he  had  made  a  Sherhaji'-  (out-work)  with  bastions  and  curtains.  The  Emperor 
ordered  that  the  Prince  should  leave  Bahadur  Khan  and  Asalat  Khan  behind  at  Nur- 
pur, to  destroy  the  said  wall  and  out-work  down  to  the  ground.  The  dwelling  houses 
were  to  be  left  as  they  were.  The  Prince  himself  was  directed  to  come  to  Court  with 
Sayyid  Khan  Jahan  and  the  remaining  officers,  and  to  bring  with  him  Jagat  Singh 
and  his  sons. 

On  the  25th  Zul-Hijjah  (17th  March,  1642)  Prince  Murad  Bakbsh,  Sayyid  Khan 
Jahan,  Raja  Jai  Singh,  Rustam  Khan,  Rao  Amar  Singh,  Raja  Rai  Singh,  Mirza 
Hasan  Safavi,  Nazar  Bahadur  Kheshagi,  and  other  nobles  and  officers  accompanying 
the  Prince,  were  received  in  audience  by  the  Emperor.  The  Prince  presented  1,000 
gold  coins.  He  then  brought  in  Jagat  Singh  and  his  two  sons  with  their  jautah 
(waist-bands)  round  their  necks,  and  they  prostrated  themselves  in  all  humility. 
The  Emperor  overlooked  their  offences.  The  Prince  received  a  khilat  and  his  mansab 
was  raised  from  10,000  personal  and  8,000  horse  to  12,000  personal  and  8,000  horse; 
2,000  of  them  to  be  two-horsed  and  three-horsed." 

On  loth  April  1642,  Jagat  Singh  and  his  sons  were  restored  to  their  former  rank 
and  reinstated  in  all  their  possessions,  with  a  generosity  of  feeling  which  would  hardly 
be  practised  in  these  later  times.  Rebellion  was  then  more  commoh  and  less  thought 
of  than  now  and  the  Mughal  Emperor  knew  how  to  be  generous  to  a  brave  soldier, 
whose  services  he  valued. 

*  On  November  23rd,  a.d.  1642,  Prince  Dara  Shikoh  was  ordered  by  the  Emperor 
to  visit  Nurpur,  Taragarh  and  other  places  in  the  hills  which  had  belonged  to 
Jagat  Singh,  and  inspect  the  forts  and  buildings.  He  was  to  rejoin  the  imperial  camp 
at  Gamo-Wahan.  Qilij  Khan,  Asalat  Khan,  Jansipar  Khan  and  several  other  officers 
were  to  accompany  him.  On  the  28th  November  the  Prince  rejoined  the  camp  and 
reported  to  the  Emperor  what  he  had  seen  of  the  difficulties  of  the  routes  and  the 
great  strength  of  Taragarh.  Najabat  Khan  was  appointed  Faujdar  of  the  hill  country 
of  Kangra. 


1  Sherhaji.     The  earth  from  the  ditch  thrown  up  on  the  inner  side  to  a  considerable  height  so  as  to  form  a  protec- 
tion for  the  foot  of  the  wall,  in  place  of  a  glacis. 

2  Badshabnamah,  II,  p.  318. 
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Maukot,  as  already  stated,  was  completely  demolished  and  we  hear  no  more  of 
it  in  the  histor}'  of  the  State.  Nurpur  and  Taragarh  cannot  have  been  much 
damaged  or  they  were  afterwards  repaired  and  restored.  Taragarh  was  garrisoned  by 
imperial  troops  either  before  or  soon  after  the  death  of  Jagat  Singh,  and  on  its  evacu- 
ation by  the  Mug[bals  it  probably  reverted  to  Chamba.  Both  Nurpur  and  Taragarh 
continued  in  use  till  after  the  Mutiny,  when  the  former  was  dismantled  by  order  of 
Government.  Taragarh  was  held  by  State  troops  till  1863-4,  ^^^  was  not  finally  dis- 
mantled till  1872. 

'  Having  given  in  his  submission  and  been  restored  to  favour,  Jagat  Singh  was  in 
the  course  of  the  same  year  (a.d.  1642)  again  given  a  military  command ;  and  was 
placed  under  the  orders  of  Dara  Shikoh,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor,  with  whom 
he  marched  to  Qandahar.  There  he  was  appointed  commandant  of  Fort  Qalat 
within  the  Qandahar  Province.  Two  years  later  (a.d.  1644),  when  Sa'id  Khan 
was  made  governor  of  Qandahar,  Jagat  Singh  was  transferred  from  Qalat,  as  he  and 
Sa'id  Khan  were  not  on  friendly  terms. 

*In  A.D.  1645  he  was  presented  by  the  Emperor  with  a  khilat,  a  sword  with  gold 
enamelled  mountings,  and  a  horse  with  silver-mounted  saddle,  and  was  appointed  to 
reinforce  the  Amir-ul-Umara  (Ali  Mardan  Khan)  in  his  expedition  for  the  conquest 
of  Baljcb  and  Badakhshan.  It  seems  to  have  been  at  his  own  request  that  he  was 
sent  on  this  duty,  and  so  eager  was  he  to  be  of  service  that  he  raised  more  men  than 
were  required  by  the  mansab  he  held,  and  gratified  them  by  fixing  their  pay  in  cash. 
He  then  represented  the  matter  to  the  Emperor,  stating  that  he  had  summoned  num- 
bers of  horsemen  and  infantry  from  his  own  country,  and  he  prayed  that  support 
might  be  granted  from  imperial  funds  for  the  number  recruited  in  excess.  His 
requests  were  supported  by  the  Amir-ul-Uraara  and  were  granted,  and  an  order  was 
issued  on  the  treasury  at  Kabul  for  the  pay  of  the  troops. 

'Having  completed  his  preparations  Jagat  Singh  took  leave  of  the  Amir-ul-Uma- 
ra and  accompanied  by  his  younger  son,  Bhao  Singh,  he  advanced  by  the  pass  of  Tul 
into  Badakhshan.  He  then  divided  his  force  into  two  sections,  one  under  his  son  he 
sent  ahead  as  an  advanced  guard,  the  other  he  kept  under  his  own  command  with 
the  intention  of  attacking  Khost. 

When  the  leading  men  and  chief  inhabitants  of  Khost  became  aware  of  his  pur- 
pose, they  sent  several  deputations  to  him  to  express  their  peaceful  intentions  and 
feelings  of  loyalty.  They  said  that  if  he  built  a  strong  fort  and  garrisoned  it  he 
would  be  able  to  control  them  if  they  were  guilty  of  any  disaffection.  As  the 
Raja's  only  object  was  to  obtain  their  submission  and  to  introduce  order  into  the 
country,  he  agreed  to  their  suggestion,  and  gave  them  a  promise  of  imperial  favour. 
They  then  pointed  out  a  site  for  the  fort  between  Sarab  and  Andarab,  saying  that  if 
it  was  built  there,  he  would  control  both  places  as  well  as  Khost. 

Next  day  the  Raja  marched  on  towards  Sarab,  taking  the  Khost  deputations 
with  him.     The  leaders  and  representatives  of  Sarab  appeared  and  were  reassured, 

I  Ma'asir-ul-Umara.  II,  p.  239  f.  s  Badshahnamab,  Vol.  II,  p.  463. 

»  This  account  of  the  campaign  is  a  free  translation  from  the  Badshahnamab. 
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and  they  then  professed  themselves  obedient  subjects  and  well-wishers  of  the  Empire. 
Snow  having  fallen,  there  was  a  halt  of  three  days,  and  on  the  fourth  day  they  set  out 
in  the  direction  of  ndarab.  Half  way  between  Sarab  and  Andarab  a  strong  wooden 
fort  was  erected,  wood  being  plentiful  in  that  country.  The  bastions  were  built  of 
stone  and  in  the  interior  two  great  wells  were  dug. 

Just  then  Kafsh  Qalmaq  and  his  men  arrived,  having  been  sent  by  Nazar  Muham- 
med  Khan,  ruler  of  BalkJa,  to  surround  the  Raja's  force.  Kafsh  had  divided  his 
force  into  three  sections,  two  of  cavalry  and  one  of  infantry.  When  the  scouts 
brought  word  of  this  to  the  Raja,  he  made  a  sally  from  the  fort  with  his  army,  also 
in  three  sections.  On  both  sides  of  the  exit  from  the  narrow  valley,  the  only  route 
by  which  the  enemy  could  enter,  he  placed  great  timbers  across  the  road,  and  fixed 
them  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  difficult  for  a  horseman  to  get  through.  Behind 
these  obstacles  he  posted  matchlockmen  on  foot  and  bowmen.  On  one  side  was 
posted  his  own  force,  and,  on  the  other,  that  of  Bhao  Singh,  his  son.  A  third  section 
of  matchlockmen  was  sent  off  to  repel  the  Hazarah  infantry  who  had  taken  up  their 
position  on  a  hill. 

When  the  Uzbaks  arrived  from  three  directions  the  Raja  and  his  son  attacked 
them  from  two  directions  at  once  with  arms  and  musketry.  The  Uzbak  fighting  men 
could  not  stand  up  against  the  valiant  Hindustanis,  and  took  to  flight.  The  Raja's 
matchlockmen  on  the  top  of  the  hill  also  fired  on  the  Uzbak  infantry,  took  their  fort 
and  drove  them  down  the  hill. 

The  Uzbaks  then  confronted  the  Raja  at  a  spot  where  the  bullets  could  not  reach 
them  and  made  a  bold  stand.  The  Raja  recalled  to  his  own  standard  the  two  sections 
of  horse  and  infantry  and  led  the  whole  force  in  a  charge  on  the  enemy  ^  many  of  whom 
were  killed  and  more  wounded.  On  the  Raja's  side  also  many  offered  up  their  lives 
for  their  sovereign.  After  this  the  Uzbaks  ma'de  up  their  mind  that  further  contest 
with  such  brave  men  was  without  profit  and  retreated  to  their  homes.  The  Raja  re- 
ported this  fighting  to  the  Amir-ul-Umara  and  asked  for  reinforcements  to  garrison 
the  fort,  and  also  a  supply  of  powder  and  lead.  The  Amir-ul-Umara  sent  the  lead 
and  gunpowder  in  charge  of  Rajrup,  the  Raja's  elder  son.  He  also  despatched  4,000 
horsemen  from  the  extra  forces  at  Kabul  and  from  the  men  in  his  own  service,  under 
the  command  of  Zilqadar  Khan,  AH  Beg,  Ishaq  Beg  and  Faridun,  his  own  slave. 

On  the  23rd  Ramzan  (November  12th,  1645),  during  the  night,  about  2,000  Uz- 
bak horse  and  Hazarah  infantry,  under  Kafsh  Qalmaq,  fell  on  the  men  left  by  the 
Raja  to  guard  the  exit  from  the  valley ;  some  were  killed  on  both  sides,  but  once 
more  under  a  thousand  difficulties  and  dangers  the  Uzbaks  were  forced  to  retreat. 

The  Raja  having  made  the  wooden  fort  secure  and  stocked  it  with  food  and 
other  requisites  for  standing  a  siege,  placed  it  in  charge  of  several  trusty  Rajputs  in 
his  own  employ,  at  the  head  of  500  matchlockmen  and  400  Rajputs.  The  Raja  then 
left  on  the  25th  Ramzan  (November  14th,  1645)  for  Panjshir,  via  the  Parindah  pass. 
On  the  way  the  deep  snow,  wind,  and  snow-storms  caused  the  loss  of  many  men  and 
horses.  Owing  to  the  quantity  of  snow  the  troops  were  unable  to  get  through  the 
pass;  as  there  was  no  alternative,  they  halted  and  passed  the  night  in  the  greatest 
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distress.     At  day-break   they  retraced  their  steps  to  a  place  where  firewood  was 
plentiful  and  there  encamped. 

At  this  point  Faridun  (and  probably  Rajrup)  joined  the  Raja,  having  advanced 
more  rapidly  than  the  other  reinforcements  sent  by  the  Amir-ul-Umara.  The  Uzbaks, 
ever  on  the  watch  for  an  opportunity,  had  heard  that  the  pass  was  blocked  and  that 
the  Raja  had  retreated.  They,  therefore,  collected  with  the  intention  of  opposing 
him.  The  Raja  took  up  his  position  in  the  centre,  placing  his  son,  Rajrup,  and  Fari- 
dun at  the  head  of  the  vanguard.  After  much  fighting  many  Uzbaks  were  laid  low 
by  the  swords  and  spears  of  the  imperialists.  On  the  Raja's  side,  too,  many  fell, 
more  especially  among  the  Rajputs  serving  under  himself.  The  enemy  could  not 
withstand  the  onslaught  and  took  to  flight,  and  were  pursued  for  one  or  two  kos. 
The  Uzbaks  fearing  that  the  garrison  of  the  fort  might  bar  their  way  and  attack  them 
in  the  rear  and  slay  many,  climbed  the  hills  and  escaped  to  their  homes. 

For  that  day  the  Raja  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  fort  and  the  following  day 
took  the  route  through  Tul  and  pitched  his  camp  at  the  foot  of  the  pass.  At  day- 
break he  entered  the  snow-covered  hills,  where  the  snow-fall  had  diminished  and 
reached  the  frontier  of  Panjshir.  On  his  retirement  he  left  Rajrup,  his  elder  son,  in 
charge  of  the  fort.     Bhao  Singh,  his  younger  son,  most  likely  accompanied  him. 

'  The  expedition  of  Jagat  Singh  against  the  Uzbaks  has  received  special  mention 
from  Elphinstone,  the  historian.  He  was  under  the  impression  that  the  Raja  of 
Kotah  was  referred  to,  but  contemporaneous  history  and  local  tradition  in  the  hills 
leave  no  doubt  that  Jagat  Singh  of  Nurpur  was  the  hero  of  the  campaign.  The  refer- 
ence is  as  follows  :  "Next  year  the  enterprise  (conquest  of  BalkJa  and  Badakhshan) 
was  attempted  by  Raja  Jagat  Singh,  whose  chief  strength  lay  in  a  body  of  14,000 
Rajputs,  raised  in  his  own  country  and  paid  by  the  Emperor.  The  spirit  of  the  Raj- 
puts never  shone  more  brilHantly  than  in  this  unusual  duty.  They  stormed  moun- 
tain passes,  made  forced  marches  over  snow,  constructed  redoubts  by  their  own 
labour,  the  Raja  himself  taking  an  axe  like  the  rest,  and  bore  up  against  the  tempests 
of  that  frozen  region  as  firmly  as  against  the  fierce  and  repeated  attacks  of  the 
Uzbaks." 

*  Jagat  Singh  was  then  well  advanced  in  years,  and  the  hardships  and  exposure 
of  such  a  campaign  must  have  told  severely  on  a  frame  already  enfeebled  by  age. 
He  reached  Peshawar  on  his  return  journey  but  died  there  soon  afterwards,  in  Janu- 
ary A.D.  1646. 

Under  Jagat  Singh  the  Nurpur  State  reached  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity  and  his 
name  is  still  a  hou.sehold  word  in  the  hills.  He  was  in  many  respects  a  remarkable 
man.  and  his  warhke  exploits  find  honourable  mention  in  the  records  of  the  time,  and 
are  still  commemorated  in  song  by  the  hill  bards.  They  form  the  subject  of  a  poem. 
The  Rhapsodies  of  Gambhlr  Ral—tht  Nurpur  Bard  (a.d.  1650),  written  a  few  years 
after  his  death.  His  strong  personality  commended  him  to  the  favour  of  the  Mughal 
Emperors,  and  he  is  said  to  have  possessed  great  influence  with  Nur  Jahan  Begam, 
whom  he  addressed  as  '  Beti '  (daughter).     His  failings  were  characteristic  of  the  age 

'.  Elphinstone,  History  of  India,  1857,  p.  511.  «  Badshahnamah,  Vol.  II,  p.  48). 
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in  which  he  Uved  and  were  not  pecuHar  to  India.     Many  popular  rhymes  about  him 
are  still  current  in  the  hills^  of  which  we  subjoin  the  following  as  an  example : — 

Jagata  Raja,  bhagata  Raja,  Bas  Dev  ka  jaya, 
Sindu  mare,  sagar  mare,  Himachal  dera  pay  a, 
Akas  ko  arha  kita,  tan  Jagata  kahaya, 
"  Jagata  Raja,  the  devotee  Raja,  son  of  Bas  Dev. 
He  conquered  the  country  beyond  the  Indus,  he  pitched  his  camp 
on  the  snow  mountains,  and  pointed  his  guns  towards  heaven ; 
therefore  was  he  called  Jagata." 

'  The  Rhapsodies  of  Gambhir  Rai,  already  referred  to,  consist  of  short  stanzas, 
which  are  sung  by  the  bards  at  feasts  and  festivals,  and  tell  of  the  historical  events 
with  which  the  hero  of  the  song  was  connected  and  of  his  warlike  exploits. 

The  following  extract  will  show  the  character  of  the  Rhapsodies: — 

'^^  Jagat  Singh  fought  many  battles  in  the  world.  He  took  Makhyala  and  placed 
a  king  there.  This  event  became  known  throughout  the  world.  He  was  displeased 
with  the  Shah,  and  sitting  at  Mau,  shook  the  whole  world,  but  was  not  shaken  him- 
self. Hearing  it  the  people  of  Saraj  were  terrified,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Samarqand 
mortified.  The  fame  of  the  lyord  of  Delhi  spread  throughout  the  world.  The  resi- 
dents of  Balkb  and  Bukhara  did  not  wink  even  in  the  night  for  fear.  The  soldiers 
had  apprehensions  of  all  sorts.  Gambhir  Rai  says  :  May  the  son  of  Raja  Vasudeva 
rule  the  world  as  long  as  there  is  a  jewel  in  the  head  of  Sesa.  In  no  time  he  took 
Qandahar  and  conquered  Khurasan,  and  this  news  of  the  victory  of  Raja  Jagata 
spread  everywhere."  Half  of  the  songs  were  composed  by  Raja  Mandhata,  grandson 
of  Jagat  Singh.  The  Rhapsodies,  which  are  of  considerable  philological  and  histori- 
cal interest,  were  partly  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Beames,  I.C.S.,  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

^Rajrup  Singh,  a.d.  1646-1661.  On  hearing  of  Jagat  Singh's  death  Shah jahan  at 
once  despatched  a  khilat  to  Rajrup  and  advanced  his  mansab  to  1,500  personal  and 
1,000  horse.  He  also  received  the  title  of  Raja  and  was  reappointed  to  the  command 
of  the  fort  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him  by  his  father.  Orders  were  at  the  same 
time  given  to  pay  from  the  Kabul  treasury  the  charges  of  500  horse  and  2,000  foot, 
being  the  reinforcements  already  referred  to  as  having  been  sent  to  Jagat  Singh. 

Meanwhile  Prince  Murad  Bakhsh  had  been  sent  with  a  large  army  to  complete 
the  conquest  of  Balkb  and  Badak^shan,  and  Rajrup  was  given  a  command  under 
him .  On  reaching  Qandahar  (probably  a  place  in  Balkb)  he  was  appointed  along 
with  others  to  the  charge  of  the  garrison,  and  to  enable  him  to  discharge  his  duties 
he  received  two  lakhs  of  rupees.  His  rank  was  also  increased  to  2,000  personal  and 
1,500  horse,  with  a  gift  of  a  jewelled  dagger  and  a  pearl  goshwarah  (ear-ring).  He 
was  frequently  engaged  during  the  campaign  in  skirmishing  and  fighting  with  the 
Uzbaks  and  Alamans,  and  was  successful  in  defeating  them. 

*In_A.D.  1647,  Rajrup  received  a  further  addition  to  his  rank,  raising  it  to  2,000 

1  J.A.S.B.,  Vol.  XLIV,  1875,  pp.  192,  212.  2  Arch.  Survey  Report,  1904-5,  PP-  "S-iU- 

3  Ma'asir-ul-Umara,  Vol.  II,  277.'  *  Ma'asir-ul-Umara,  Vol.  II,  p.  277  f- 
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personal  and  horse,  and  he  was  also  granted  kettle-drums.  Soon  afterwards  he  came 
from  his  post  to  Talagun  to  visit  Qilij  Khan  and  found  that  the  Alamans  had  gathered 
in  great  force  and  surrounded  the  place.  One  day  he  bravely  attacked  them,  and 
there  was  a  stiff  encounter  in  which  several  of  his  men  were  killed  and  he  himself  was 
wounded  in  three  places.  In  the  end  the  enemy  lost  heart  and  fled.  In  the  22nd 
year  of  Shahjahan  (a.d.  1649)  Rajrup  reached  the  mansab  of  2,500  personal  and  horse 
and  was  appointed  to  replace  Khalil  Beg  as  commander  of  Kahmard  Fort.  In  the 
.25th  year  (a.d.  1652),  he  received  an  additional  500  to  his  rank  and  was  sent  with 
Prince  Aurangzeb,  who  had  been  placed  by  the  Emperor  in  command  of  a  large  army, 
for  the  recovery  of  Qandahar,  which  had  been  retaken  by  the  Persians  in  a.d.  1648. 
In  the  following  year  an  army  under  Aurangzeb  had  failed  to  recover  it  and  the 
second  attempt  under  the  same  commander  in  a.d.  1652  was  equally  unsuccessful. 
On  that  occasion  Rajrup  was  in  charge  of  an  entrenched  battery  and  displayed  great 
valour.  On  the  siege  being  raised  he  was  sent  to  join  Sulaiman  Shikoh,  son  of  Dara 
Shikoh,  at  Kabul.  In  a.d  1653,  Shahjahan  determined  on  making  another  attempt 
to  recapture  Qandahar  and  a  still  greater  army  was  put  under  the  command  of  Dara 
Shikoh,  to  which  Rajrup  was  attached.  But  all  was  in  vain,  and  when  the  army 
was  compelled  to  retreat  Rajrup  returned  to  his  post  at  Kahmard.  There  he  pro- 
bably remained  for  the  next  three  years,  and  in  a.d.  1656  he  received  an  order  recall- 
ing him  to  court,  after  which  he  proceeded  to  Nurpur.  He  seems  to  have  been 
absent  from  his  State  for  more  than  ten  years.  '  He  probably  remained  in  Nurpur 
for  a  year,  and  there  is  a  reference  to  him  in  a  farman,  issued  by  Dara  Shikoh  to 
Raja  Jagat  Singh  of  Kulu,  which  must  belong  to  this  period.  On  the  death  of  the 
Raja  of  Lag  in  Kulu  (the  country  around  Sultanpur),  Jagat  Singh  had  seized  the 
territory  and  imprisoned  the  Raja's  grandson  and  other  relatives.  An  appeal  was 
made  to  the  Emperor  and  a  farman  was  sent  to  Jagat  Singh,  with  the  threat  that  "if 
from  obstinacy  and  imprudence  he  deferred  releasing  Jog  Chand's  grandson  and  giving 
up  the  district,  we  would  order  Raja  Rajrup,  Jahangir  Quli  Beg,  and  the  Faujdar 
of  Jammu  that  they  should  go  up  to  the  districts  of  his  Zammdari,  and  annihilate 
him."  Jagat  Singh  seems  to  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  farman.  It  reached  him 
on  the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  civil  war,  and  he  doubtless  felt  safe  in  disregarding  it 

'In  A.D.  1657,  the  serious  illness  of  Shahjahan  precipitated  a  conflict  among  his 
four  sons,  which  ended  in  the  deposition  of  the  Emperor  and  the  accession  of  Aurang- 
zeb to  the  throne.  Dara  Shikoh  was  the  eldest  and  had  been  recognized  by  his  father 
as  heir-apparent.  Shuja  was  Viceroy  of  Bengal,  Aurangzeb  of  the  Dakhan  and  Murad 
Bakbsh  of  Guzerat.'  The  two  latter  combined  against  Dara  Shikoh  and  advanced 
towards  Agra  with  a  large  army.  Dara's  elder  son,  Sulaiman  Shikoh,  had  meanwhile 
gone  to  oppose  Shuja  who  was  also  on  the  march  towards  Agra,  and  without  waiting 
for  his  return  Dara  confronted  his  other  two  brothers  at  Samugarh,  one  march  from 
Agra,  and  was  totally  defeated.  He  then  fled  towards  Delhi  and  Lahore  and  was 
met  near  Sirhind  by  Rajrup  Singh,  who  had  been  recalled  to  court  before  the  out- 


"  -\rch.  Survey  Report,  ic^>7-8,  pp.  260276. 
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break  of  the  civil  war.  Rajrup  attached  himself  to  Dara  and  proceeded  with  him  to 
Lahore,  and  a  pathetic  story,  not  very  creditable  to  Rajrup,  is  related  by  Manucci, 
of  the  means  adopted  by  the  Prince  to  bind  the  Nurpur  Chief  to  his  cause.  'The 
quotation  is  as  follows:  *'  While  these  preparations  were  going  on  there  came  Raia 
Sarup  Singh  (Raja  Sarup  Singh)  who  had  been  sent  for  by  Dara.  He  brought  four 
thousand  horse  and  ten  thousand  infantry.  The  territory  of  this  Raia  adjoins  the 
mountains  in  the  kingdom  of  Kashmir,  and  he  has  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand 
cavalry  and  three  hundred  thousand  infantry,  all  of  whom  are  Rajputs.  Dara  with 
great  entreaty  had  begged  hini  to  be  so  good  as  to  do  him  the  favour  of  coming  at 
this  time  to  join  him  with  all  his  men.  He  would  never  forget  it  when  the  time  came 
to  reward  and  recompense  him.  To  gain  him  more  securely  to  his  side  he  (Dara) 
allowed  his  wife  to  send  for  the  Raja  to  her  harem,  where  with  soft  words  the 
princess  once  more-begged  for  his  aid  and  gave  him  many  presents,  the  chief  being  a 
string  of  211  pearls  of  great  value  that  she  threw  over  his  neck.  She  addressed  him 
as  her  son,  and  said  she  looked  on  him  as  in  the  place  of  her  son,  Sulaiman  Shikoh. 
Then  she  did  a  thing  never  done  before  in  the  Mughal's  Empire,  that  is  to  say,  she 
offered  him  water  to  drink  with  which  she  had  washed  her  breasts,  not  having  milk 
in  them,  as  a  confirmation  of  her  words.  He  drank  with  the  greatest  acceptance 
and  swore  he  would  be  ever  true,  and  never  fail  in  the  duties  of  a  son.  But  he 
needed  some  money  for  expenses  so  as  to  enlist  all  the  men  he  could,  in  addition  to 
those  he  had  already  brought." 

' '  Dara  believed  in  him  and  at  once  ordered  them  to  give  him  a  million  of  rupees 
(ten  lakhs).  He  left  for  his  own  country,  promising  to  return  very  soon,  equipped  in 
every  way.  When  Aurangzeb  learnt  what  the  Raja  had  done  he  wrote  him  a  letter, 
which  sufficed  to  make  him  disappoint  Dara.  The  latter,  being  informed  that  Aurang- 
zeb was  marching  onwards,  wrote  letter  after  letter  to  Rajrup  Singh,  urging  him  to 
come  and  make  no  more  delay,  for  the  time  when  his  aid  was  wanted  was  now  draw- 
ing near.  But  he  never  answered  and  remained  in  his  own  country  with  the  money 
he  had  received  and  the  poor  Prince  beheld  the  hopes  that  he  had  in  this  man  dis- 
appear." 

^  Rajrup's  conduct,  bad  as  it  was,  compares  favourably  with  that  of  some  others, 
Hindu  and  Muhammadan,  who  forsook  Dara  in  his  hour  "of  need,  and  we  must  not 
judge  him  too  harshly.  Soon  afterwards  he  started  for  Delhi  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Bias  met  Khalil  UUah  Khan,  who  had  been  sent  in  pursuit  of  Dara,  by  whom  he 
was  presented  to  Aurangzeb.  His  rank  was  then  increased  to  3,500  personal  and 
horse.  Rajrup  was  then  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  armed  post  of  Chandi  in  Garhwal, 
in  order  to  intercept  Sulaiman  Shikoh,  who  had  found  an  asylum  with  the  ruler  of 
that  State.  ^After  inflicting  a  defeat  on  his  uncle,  Shuja,  in  Bengal,  Sulaiman  Shikoh 
retraced  his  steps  towards  Agra,  but  was  too  late  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Samu- 
garh.  Finding  his  way  of  escape  northward  closed  against  him,  he  tried  to  reach  the 
Panjab  through  the  outer  hills,  in  order  to  rejoin  his  father.     This  project  was  frus- 


1  Manucci.     Storia  do  Mogor,  Trans.,  W.  Irvine,  Vol.  I,  p.  310.    A  Pepys  of  Mogul  India,  pp.  50  ff. 
'  Ma'asir-ul-Umara,  Vol.  II,  p.  278.  3  Beraier,  Travels,  trans.,  1891,  p.  58. 
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trated  by  Aurangzeb,  who  sent  out  detachments  into  the  hills  in  the  direction  of 
Hardwar  to  intercept  him,  and  Rajrup  was  placed  in  command  of  one  of  these  de- 
tachments. The  Prince  was  thus  compelled  to  seek  refuge  with  the  Raja  of  Garliwal, 
who  refused  to  give  him  up,  though  treating  him  as  a  prisoner,  and  there  he  remained 
from  July  a.d.  1658  to  the  end  of  1660. 

'  Meanwhile  Dara  Shikoh  had  continued  his  flight  to  Multan  and  Guzerat. 
Gathering  an  army  at  Ahmadabad  he  advanced  towards  Ajmer,  where  in  the  spring 
of  1659  he  took  up  and  fortified  a  commanding  position  on  the  hills  near  that  town, 
called  Kokila  Pahari  in  the  Alamgir-namah.  Aurangzeb  marched  from  Agra  to 
oppose  him,  and  Rajrup  who  had  been  recalled  from  Garhwal  held  a  command  in  the 
farah  or  skirmishers,  on  the  right  wing  of  the  vanguard.  On  approaching  Dara's 
fKJsition,  Rajrup  brought  up  his  infantry,  who  were  adapted  to  hill  warfare,  in  the 
rear  of  Kokila  Pahari,  with  his  cavalry  in  support ;  he  was  also -aided  by  other  im- 
perialists. Seeing  how  few  the  assailants  were,  the  force  on  the  hill  rushed  down  from 
their  entrenched  position  to  attack  them,  and  the  conflict  raged  for  nine  hours.  The 
entrenchments  were  still  intact  when  Dara  Shikoh 's  courage  failed  him  and  he  took 
to  flight.  As  is  known,  he  was  afterwards  betrayed  into  Aurangzeb 's  hands,  taken  to 
Delhi  and  put  to  death  as  an  apostate  from  Islam.  His  younger  son,  Sepehr  Shikoh, 
who  was  captured  with  him,  was  sent  to  Gwalior  Fort,  then  the  State  prison.  The 
capture  of  Sulaiman  Shikoh  next  engaged  Aurangzeb' s  attention  and  in  this  also 
Rajrup  was  assigned  a  part.  The  Alamgir-namah  has  the  following  :  "In  the  2nd 
year  of  Alamgir  (a.d.  1659),  Rajrup  was  sent  at  the  head  of  a  force  into  the  hill  coun- 
try of  Garhwal  to  coerce  Prithvi  Pal  the  Raja  of  that  country,  who  had  declined  to 
surrender  Sulaiman  Shikoh.  He  was  ordered  to  ravage  the  country  if  the  Raja  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  imperial  commands.  As  Prithvi  Pal  was  obstinate,  other 
officers  also  were  deputed  on  the  same  duty,  and  they  reduced  him  to  extremities. 
Finding  no  other  alternative  he  addressed  himself  to  the  Mirza  Raja  (Jai  Singh  of 
Jaipur)  and  betrayed  Sulaiman  Shikoh  into  his  hands  as  a  means  of  securing  his  own 
pardon."  '  Sulaiman  Shikoh  was  sent  to  Delhi  in  January  1661,  and  after  being 
identified  in  open  darbar  was  imprisoned  in  Gwalior  Fort,  where  he  and  his  brother 
soon  afterwards  died,  not  without  suspicion  of  foul  play.* 

Rajrup's  last  appointment  was  that  of  Thanadar  of  Ghazni,  where  he  was  sent 
in  the  4th  year  of  Alamgir  (a.d.  1661),  and  there  he  died  soon  after  his  arrival.  The 
record  concludes  as  follows :  "  Like  his  father  he  was  not  devoid  of  enterprise  and 
valour,  and  possessed  high  courage  in  bearing  up  under  fatigue  and  adverse  circum- 
stances." 

Bhao  Singh,  younger  son  of  Jagat  Singh,  did  good  service  under  his  father  in  the 
campaign  in  Badakhshan,  and  after  his  father.' s  death  he  still  continued  on  service  on 
the  north-west  frontier,  and  passed  a  long  time  in  charge  of  the  outpost  at  Ghorband, 

'  Alamgir-namah,  pp.  190-193.    The  site  of  the  battle  is  about  6  miles  south-west  of  Ajmir,  and  is  called  Shahan, 
Uagri,  "  the  king's  hillock." 

'  Alamgir-namah,  pp.  190-199. 

»  Sulaiman  Shikoh  tried  to  escape  into  Ladakh,  but  was  pursued  and  brought  back  to  Garhwal. 
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west  of  Kabul.  In  a.d.  1650  he  received  from  Shahjahan,  as  a  fief,  the  portion  of  the 
Nurpur  State  between  the  Chakki  and  the  Ravi,  including  the  taluqas  of  Shahpur, 
Palahi  and  Kaudi;  but  not  Pathankot,  which  had  been  annexed  by  Akbar  in  the 
reign  of  Raja  Bas  Dev.  The  capital  of  the  State  was  at  Shahpur  on  the  Ravi.  In 
the  30th  year  of  Alamgir  (a.d.  1686)  Bhao  Singh  embraced  Islam,  receiving  from  the 
Emperor  the  name  of  Murid  Khan  which  became  a  surname  in  his  family,  every  one 
who  succeeded  as  Raja  taking  that  name.  This  State  was  overturned  by  the  Sikhs 
in  1781,  and  the  descendants  of  the  ruling  family  now  reside  atSujanpur,  near  Madho- 
pur,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  pension. 

Mdndhata,  a.d.  1661-1700.  Cunningham  states  that  Rajrup  died  in  A. H. 1077  = 
A.D.  1666-67.  In  the  Alamgir-namah,  however,  the  date  given  is  the  4th  year  (of  Al- 
amgir), A.H.  1072  =  A.D.  1661-2,  which  must  be  correct.  On  his  decease  his  .son, 
Mandhata,  was  recognized  as  Raja  by  the  Emperor.  The  greater  part  of  his  reign 
was  spent  away  from  Nurpur  discharging  the  duties  assigned  him.  Though  less  dis- 
tinguished than  his  father  and  grandfather,  Mandhata  also  held  high  offices  under  the 
Mughals,  and  in  his  father's  lifetime  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  Bamian  and 
Ghorband,  on  the  western  frontier  of  the  Empire,  and  eight  days'  journey  beyond  the 
city  of  Kabul.  Twenty  years  later  he  was  again  raised  to  the  same  position  and  his 
mansab  was  increased  to  2,000  personal  and  horse.  When  not  engaged  in  these  duties 
he  seems  to  have  been  much  in  attendance  on  the  Emperor  at  Court.  Half  of  the 
Rhapsodies  in  praise  of  his  grandfather  were  written  by  him.  He  was  the  last  of  the 
Pathania  Rajas  to  hold  office  under  the  Mug;hal  Emperors  or  to  receive  distinctions 
from  them. 

Dayadhata,  a.d.  1700-35.  This  Raja  had  a  long  reign,  bu  unfortunately  no 
records  have  come  down  to  us  of  the  part  played  by  Nurpur  in  the  events  of  his 
time,  Dayadhata  had  four  sons,  named  Prithvi  Singh,  Indar  Singh,  Mahan  Singh 
and  Sundar  Singh,  all  by  different  ranis.  The  first  two  having  been  born  at  or  about 
the  same  time,  there  was  some  uncertainty  as  to  which  of  them  should  succeed  to 
the  gaddi.  Indar  Singh,  however,  married  a  daughter  of  the  Kangra  Raja  and  settled 
in  that  State,  becoming  the  ancestor  of  the  Reh  branch  of  the  family,  and  Prithvi 
Singh  was  recognized  as  heir-apparent  and  became  Raja  on  his  father's  demise. 

Prithvi  Singh,  a.d.  1735-70.  Prithvi  Singh's  reign  extended  over  a  critical  period 
in  the  history  of  the  Panjab.  The  Mughal  power  was  in  the  throes  of  dissolution 
and  in  1752  the  Panjab  was  ceded  to  Ahmad  Shah  Durani  by  his  namesake  the  Em- 
peror of  Delhi.  The  hill  country  was  included  in  the  transfer,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
eastern  group  of  hill  vStates  the  Durani  rule  was  never  more  than  nominal.  Encour- 
aged by  the  disorder  on  the  plains  the  hill  chiefs  all  asserted  their  independence  and 
seized  by  force  the  territory  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  under  Mughal  rule^ 
leaving  nothing  to  the  Duranis  but  a  shadowy  suzerainty.  On  the  Maratha  invasion 
of  the  Panjab  in  1758,  Adina  Beg  Khan  was  appointed  Viceroy,  and  for  a  short  time 
he  brought  the  whole  of  the  hill  States  under  his  control.  He,  however,  died  in  the 
same  year  and  they  again  recovered  their  freedom.  But  it  was  not  for  long.  About 
1770  Jassa  Singh  Ramgarhia  succeeded  in  making  several  of  them  tributary,  probably 
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including  Kangra,  Nurpur  and  Charaba.  On  his  defeat  in  1775  the  supremacy  passed 
to  Jai  Singh  Kanhiya,  who  retained  it  till  1785-6.  Unfortunately  our  records  tell  us 
nothing  about  the  happenings  in  Nurpur  during  this  eventful  period,  but  its  proximity 
to  the  plains  must  have  laid  the  country  open  to  frequent  invasion.  According  to 
one  account  Prithvi  Singh  died  in  1770  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Fateh  Singh. 

Fateh  Singh,  a.d.  1770.  According  to  the  vernacular  history  Fateh  Singh  pre- 
deceased his  father,  leaving  a  son,  Bir  Singh,  who  succeeded  Prithvi  Singh.  Cunning- 
ham on  the  other  hand  gives  Fateh  Singh  a  long  reign,  though  he  does  not  state  his 
authority  other  than  the  Brahman,  Devi  Shah,  already  referred  to.  After  Rajrup  the 
chronology  of  the  State  is  again  very  uncertain  and  the  dates  here  given  are  only 
approximate. 

'An  interesting  reference  to  Nurpur  is  to  be  found  in  Forster's  Travels.  He 
travelled  in  1783  through  the  outer  hills  from  Nahan  to  Jammu,  via  Nurpur  and 
Basohli,  in  the  disguise  of  a  Muhammadan  trader.  He  remarks  that  Nurpur  then 
"  enjoyed  a  state  of  more  internal  quiet,  was  less  molested  by  the  Sikhs  and  governed 
more  equitably  than  any  of  the  adjacent  territories."  The  revenue  was  then  about 
four  lakhs  of  rupees  and  the  State  boundary  extended  to  the  Ravi.  Unfortunately  he 
does  not  mention  the  name  of  the  ruling  chief  or  give  us  any  further  details.  The 
reference  to  the  State  boundary,  however,  is  important.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  portion  of  the  principality  to  the  west  of  the  Chakki  river  and  between  it  and  the 
Ravi  was  severed  from  the  State  in  the  time  of  Raja  Rajrup;  and  erected  into  a 
separate  chiefship  in  1650  by  Shahjahan  in  favour  of  Bhao  Singh,  younger  son  of 
Jagat  Singh,  with  the  capital  at  Shahpur  on  the  Ravi.  Bhao  Singh's  descendants 
continued  to  rule  the  State  for  four  generations  till  1781.  On  the  demise  of  the  last 
Raja,  leaving  two  sons  minors,  the  Palahi  and  Kandi  talUqas  were  seized  by  two  Sikh 
chieftains,  Amar  Singh  and  Tara  Singh,  under  Jai  Singh  Kanheya ;  and  Shahpur 
taliiqa,  including  the  country  of  the  low  hills  as  far  as  the  Chamba  border,  was 
resumed  by  the  Raja  of  Nurpur.  The  Gurdaspur  Gazetteer  states  that  the  resump- 
tion was  made  by  Raja  Prithvi  Singh,  and  if  so  he  must  have  had  a  long  reign. 

'  In  1785-6  another  transfer  of  the  supremacy  over  the  hill  States  took  place,  in 
consequence  of  the  defeat  of  Jai  Singh  Kanheya  on  the  plains  and  his  retirement  from 
the  hills.  Raja  Sansar  Chand  of  Kangra  then  acquired  supreme  power  from  the  Sat- 
luj  to  the  Ravi,  which  he  wielded  for  twenty  years.  Nurpur  along  with  all  the  other 
hill  States  of  the  Kangra  group  then  became  tributary  to  him.  But  documents  exist 
in  Chamba  in  the  form  of  letters  to  the  Chamba  Rajas  which  prove  that  down  to  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Amirs  of  Kabul  also  claimed  suzerainty  over  the 
hill  States.  About  1785  the  small  district  of  Kotla,  which  had  formed  a  part 
of  the  Nurpur  State,  was  seized  by  Dhian  Singh,  Wazir  of  Guler  State,,  who  made 
himself  independent.  Kotla  had  been  attached  to  the  State  for  some  time,  down 
to  the  rebellion  of  Raja  Suraj  Mai,  when  it  seems  to  have  been  annexed  by  the  Mu- 
l^als  and  became  a  portion  of  the  imperial  demesne  of  Kangra,  the  strong  fort  being 


I  Powter,  Travels,  \'ol.  I,  pp.  218  and  283. 

*  Kangra  Settiement  Report,  p.  10,  and  J.P.ii.S.,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2,  pp.  111-112. 
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garrisoned  by  imperial  troops.  Whether  or  not  it  reverted  to  Nurpur  on  the  break- 
up of  the  Mug;hal  power  we  cannot  say,  but  this  seems  not  improbable.  Dhian  Singh 
continued  to  hold  it  till  1811,  when  it  was  captured  by  the  Sikhs  under  Desa  Singh 
Majithia,  the  first  Sikh  governor  of  the  hills.'  As  some  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
Kotla,  Nurpur  about  the  same  time  (1785)  succeeded  in  acquiring  from  Basohli  a 
portion  of  territory  to  the  west  of  the  Ravi,  called  Lakhanpur,  which  was  regarded 
as  Nurpur  territory  down  to  1846-7.  It  was  then  transferred  to  Raja  Gulab  Singh  of 
Jammu  in  exchange  for  Chamba  Cis-Ravi,  which  had  been  ceded  to  him  under  the 
treaty  of  i6th  March,  1846.'^ 

Bir  Singh,  a.d.  1805-46.  The  date  of  Bir  Singh's  accession  is  uncertain.  Cun- 
ningham gives  1805,  but  it  is  1789  in  Chiefs  and  Families  of  Note  in  the  Punjab.  The 
vernacular  history  states  that  he  succeeded  Prithvi  Singh.  Bir  Singh  was  fated  to  be 
the  last  ruling  chief  of  Nurpur.  Things  seem  to  have  gone  on  quietly  in  the  State 
till  the  invasion  of  Kangra  by  the  Gurkhas  in  1806,  when  all  the  hill  chiefs  combined 
against  Sansar  Chand  and  sent  contingents  to  assist  in  his  over  throw.  After  holding 
out  for  three  years  in  Kangra  Fort  Sansar  Chand  appealed  to  Ranjit  Singh  for  help, 
and  in  1809  the  Maharajah  advanced  into  the  hills  and  compelled  the  Gurkhas  to 
retire  across  the  Satluj ,  receiving  in  return  the  Kangra  Fort  and  66  villages  in  the 
valley,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  garrison.  With  the  fort  he  also  acquired  the  su- 
premacy over  all  the  hill  States  between  the  Ravi  and  the  Satluj.  Soon  afterwards 
Ranjit  Singh  began  to  disclose  his  hostile  feelings  towards  the  hill  States.  In  1811 
Kotla  was  annexed,  and  in  1812  he  came  in  person  with  an  army  to  Dinanagar  to 
exact  tribute  from  the  hill  Rajas,  and  Nurpur  was  called  upon  to  pay  Rs.  40,000." 

*  But  darker  days  were  near  at  hand  for  Bir  Singh. .  In  the  autumn  of  1815  Ran- 
jit Singh  summoned  all  his  Sirdars  and  feudatory  chiefs  to  a  great  military  assembly 
at  Sialkot.  The  Rajas  of  Nurpur  and  J  as  wan  failed  to  attend  and  a  fine  was  deliber- 
ately imposed  upon  each  which  it  was  impossible  to  pay.  The  Raja  of  Jaswan  quietly 
surrendered  his  State,  receiving  a  small  jagir  in  exchange.  Bir  Singh  did  his  utmost 
to  meet  the  unjust  demand,  even  to  the  mortgage  and  sale  of  his  family  idols  and 
sacrificial  vessels  of  silver  and  gold.  But  even  this  did  not  suffice,  and  he  was  sent 
back  from  L,ahore  under  charge  of  a  Sikh  force  and  had  to  make  over  the  State.  A 
jaglr  was  offered  him  which  he  indignantly  declined.  During  the  night  he  escaped 
into  Chamba  territory  and  his  people  rallied  around  him.  In  the  skirmish  which 
followed  he  was  completely  defeated  by  the  disciplined  battalions  of  the  Sikhs,  and 
fled  in  disguise  by  motmtain  paths  into  British  territory  to  the  east  of  the  Satluj.  In 
the  latter  part  of  1616  he  was  at  I^udhiana,  plotting  with  Shah  Shuj a,  the  exiled 
Amir  of  Kabul,  against  Ranjit  Singh.  On  a  complaint  being  made  to  Government 
by  the  Maharaja,  Bir  Singh  was  asked  to  go  elsewhere.  He  then  settled  in  Arki,  one 
of  the  Simla  Hill  States  and  there  he  lived  for  ten  years.     But  all  the  time  he  was  in 

1  Kangra  Settlement  Report,  p.  10.     Note. — Dhian  Singh  received  a  jaglr  of  double  the  value,  on  the  plains.     Kotla 
seems  to  have  been  a  bone  of  contention  between  Guler  and  Nurpur. 

2  Chamba  Gaz.,  p.  108. 

i  Kangra  Settlement  Report,  pp.  11-12.     Cf.  History  of  the  Punjab,  I,atif,  p.  406. 
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secret  communication  with  his  old  officials,  and  in  1826  he  returned  to  Nurpur  in  dis- 
guise. Again  his  faithful  subjects  rallied  to  his  call  and  he  laid  siege  to  the  fort.  On 
the  news  of  this  revolt  reaching  Lahore  a  force  was  at  once  despatched  under  Desa 
Singh  Majithia,  and  Bir  Singh  fled  to  Chamba.  Fearing  the  consequences,  the 
Chamba  Chief  delivered  him  up  to  Ranjit  Singh  and  he  was  confined  in  Govindgarh 
Fort  at  Amritsar  for  seven  years.  Bir  Singh  had  married  a  sister  of  Charat  Singh  of 
Chamba,  and  partly  by  her  sohcitations,  and  partly,  it  is  said,  out  of  compunction 
for  his  own  conduct,  the  Chamba  Raja  at  length  secured  his  release  by  the  payment 
of  a  sum  of  Rs.  85,000.  A  jdgtr  of  Rs.  12,000  value  at  Kathlot,  a  fertile  district  on 
the  Ravi,  was  again  offered  him  and  again  declined.  Mr.  Barnes  refers  to  another 
offer  of  a  jdgir  of  Rs.  25,000  yearly  value  which  was  probably  made  about  this  time. 
The  offer  was  made  through  Raja  Dhian  Singh  of  Jammu,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Sikh 
kingdom.  Mr.  Barnes  says  :  Dhian  Singh  had  a  sanad  or  patent  in  his  possession 
duly  signed  and  sealed  under  the  sign  manual  of  the  Maharaja,  and  before  making  it 
over  he  wished  to  extort  from  Bir  Singh  the  coveted  salutation  of  "  Jaidiya," 
accorded  to  a  ruhng  chief,  the  offering  of  which  by  Bir  Singh  would  have  been  an 
acknowledgment  of  Dhian  Singh's  regal  status  and  of  his  own  inferiority.  This  he 
refused  to  do.  He  was  a  Raja  by  hereditary  right,  while  Dhian  Singh  held  the  title 
only  by  favour  of  Ranjit  Singh,  and  the  proud  Rajput  would  not  compromise  his 
honour  even  for  the  sake  of  affluence,  nor  accord  a  salutation  that  would  have  in- 
volved a  degradation  of  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  brotherhood.  He  had  therefore 
again  to  retire  into  exile  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Dhamtal  on  the  edge  of  the 
plains,  while  his  Rani  and  infant  son  continued  to  reside  in  Chamba  on  an  allowance 
from  the  Raja  of  Rs.  500  a  month. 

'Mr.  Vigne,  the  traveller,  visited  Nurpur  in  June  1835,  and  again  in  the  spring 
of  1839  on  his  way  back  from  Chamba.  Of  Nurpur  he  tells  us  little;  but  he  has 
much  to  say  about  Bir  Singh  whom  he  met  in  Chamba.  He  says :  "I  visited  poor 
Bir  Singh  at  Chamba  and  found  him  in  a  large  building  on  the  south  side  of  the 
town.  His  anxiety  to  regain  possession  of  his  dominions  was  evident  in  every  sen- 
tence that  he  uttered,  and  he  continued  to  relate  the  history  of  his  misfortunes  and 
to  request  my  assistance,  although  I  assured  him  over  and  over  again  that  I  was  not 
an  employee  either  of  the  King  or  of  the  East  India  Company."  "Reinstate  me  again 
at  Nurpur,"  he  exclaimed,  "  and  promise  that  you  will  not  interfere  in  my  domestic 
affairs  and  I  will  do  anything  to  show  my  gratitude  to  the  English,  and  will  com- 
mence by  making  a  wide  road  for  them  throughout  my  dominions. ' ' 

'Mr.  Vigne's  account  of  Bir  Singh's  misfortunes,  as  he  heard  the  story  from  his 
own  lips,  is  interesting  :  "Bir  Singh  is  now  an  elderly  man,  short  in  stature,  with  a 
long  face,  large  aquiline  features,  a  countenance  that  would  be  remarkable  anywhere 
and  a  good-natured,  manly  but  very  melancholy  expression.  Many  years  ago  a  Sikh 
General  invaded  his  country  by  order  of  the  Maharaja.  He  defended  himself  suc- 
cessfully for  several  days,  but  Ranjit  Singh  sent  to  request  an  interview,  and  Bir 
Singh  repaired  to  Lahore.     There,  such  is  his  own  story,  he  was  threatened  with 

'  Vignc,  Travels,  Vol.  I,  pp.  157-8.  Vigne,  Travels,  pp.  145-O. 
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annihilation  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  if  he  did  not  agree  to  the  Maharaja's  terms. 
The  Sikhs  say  that  Ranjit  Singh  demanded  the  evacuation  of  the  castle  of  Nurpur,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  garrisoned  by  his  own  troops,  and  that  he  would  allow  the  Raja 
to  keep  possession  of  the  country  upon  payment  of  a  certain  revenue,  and  that  he  was 
liberated  on  these  conditions.  However,  when  he  had  obtained  his  liberty  he  returned 
to  Nurpur,  collected  a  force  and  tried  to  retake  the  castle,  upon  which  the  Sikhs  re- 
turned with  a  strong  force  and  the  R.aja  fled  towards  Chamba.  But  the  Raja  of  the 
latter  place,  whose  sister  he  had  married,  fearing  the  resentment  of  Ranjit  refused  to 
protect  him,  -and  he  was  again  taken  prisoner,  confined  for  seven  years  at  Amritsar 
and  acquired  his  liberty  only  in  a  fit  of  compunction  which  seized  Ranjit  when  he 
supposed  himself  to  be  on  his  deathbed.  Bir  Singh  again  came  to  Chamba  and  his 
brother-in-law,  the  Raja,  purchased  his  freedom  for  a  lakh  of  rupees.  He  has  since 
passed  many  years  at  Simla  and  Sabathu  in  the  Company's  territories,  and  his  whole 
prayer  night  and  day  was  for  the  death  of  Ranjit,  after  which  he  expected  that  we 
should  again  reinstate  him  :  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  will  some  day  be  found  neces- 
sary to  do  so." 

The  story  of  Bir  Singh's  last  effort  to  regain  his  kingdom  is  full  of  pathos.  In 
the  autumn  of  1845  the  Sikh  army  crossed  the  Satluj  to  invade  British  territory  and 
in  four  hard-fought  battles  their  power  was  broken.  The  news  spread  throughout  the 
hills  and  Bir  Singh's  hour  had  come.  Once  more  his  people  rallied  to  his  summons 
and  he  laid  siege  to  the  Nurpur  Fort.  But  the  strain  was  too  great  for  one  of  his 
years,  with  a  frame  already  enfeebled  by  privation  and  suffering,  and  he  died  before 
the  walls.  The  only  consolation  granted  him  was  that  his  enemies  had  been  crushed 
and  that  to  this  extent  at  least  his  wrongs  had  been  avenged. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  First  Sikh  War  the  whole  of  the  hill  tracts  between  the 
Satluj  and  the  Indus  were  ceded  to  the  British  Government,  and  the  portion  between 
the  Satluj  and  the  Ravi  was  retained  as  British  territory,  the  rest  being  disposed  of 
to  Maharaja  Gulab  Singh  of  Jammu.  The  ruling  Chiefs  who  had  been  ousted  from 
their  dominions  by  the  Sikhs  had  long  looked  forward  with  eager  expectation  to  our 
coming,  in  the  belief  that  they  would  all  be  restored  to  power.  Great  then  was  their 
disappointment  when  they  found  that  this  was  not  to  be  and  that  Government  meant 
to  retain  under  its  own  control  all  that  the  Sikhs  had  annexed.  They  all  became  dis- 
affected, and  on  being  approached  by  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  in  1848,  they  lent  a 
willing  ear,  on  the  promise  that  if  successful  their  possessions  would  be  restored. 
Nurpur  was  the  first  to  rise  in  rebellion.  Bir  Singh  had  left  a  son,  named  Jaswant 
Singh,  a  minor,  whose  chief  officer  was  Ram  Singh,  son  of  the  last  wazir  of  the  State. 
Gathering  a  force  from  the  Jammu  hills,  Ram  Singh  suddenly  crossed  the  Ravi  and 
occupied  Shahpur  Fort,  where  he  proclaimed  Jaswant  Singh  Raja  of  Nurpur  and 
himself  as  his  wazir.  On  the  arrival  of  a  British  force  from  Hoshyarpur  to  invest  the 
fort.  Ram  Singh  and  his  followers  vacated  it  by  night  and  took  up  a  position  on  a 
wooded  range  near  Nurpur.  This  was  stormed  and  Ram  Singh  then  fled  to  the  Sikh 
army  in  Gujrat.' 

'  Kangra  Settlement  Report,  p.  14. 
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'  In  January  1849  Ram  Singh  returned  to  the  Nurpur  hills  with  two  Sikh  regi- 
ments from  the  army  at  Rasul,  each  500  strong,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the  Dalle 
ka  Dhar,  a  rocky  ridge  of  the  Sawalakh  area,  north-east  of  Shahpur  and  overhanging 
the  Ravi.  The  position  was  very  strong,  and  being  held  by  disciplined  troops  the 
assault  was  one  of  considerable  difficulty.  A  force  under  Brigadier  Wheeler  was 
sent  against  it,  and  the  place  was  captured  with  loss  on  both  sides.  Two  young 
English  officers  were  among  the  killed,  one  of  them  a  nephew  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Ram  Singh  was  soon  afterwards  taken  in  Kangra,  having  been  betrayed,  it  is 
said,  for  gold,  by  a  Brahman,  whom  he  trusted  as  a  friend.  He  was  banished  to 
Singapur  where  he  died,  but  his  name  is  still  remembered  in  these  mountains,  and  his 
exploits  are  sung  by  the  hill  bards. 

^  Jaswant  Singh,  son  of  Bir  Singh,  was  then  a  boy  of  ten  years  old.  When  the 
question  of  a  pension  for  the  family  came  up  in  1846,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  then  the 
Agent  to  the  Governor  General  at  lyahore,  was  inclined  to  be  generous  in  view  of  the 
gallant  and  obstinate  resistance  which  Bir  Singh  had  offered  to  the  Sikhs,  and  the 
fact  that  he  had  refused  to  accept  a  jaglr  from  Ran  jit  Singh.  A  jagtr  of  Rs.  20,000 
was  offered  to  the  young  chief,  on  condition  that  he  should  not  reside  at  Nurpur, 
which  his  officials  foolishly  declined.  The  offer  was  reduced  to  Rs.  5,000  by  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  who  was  less  sympathetic  than  his  brother  with  the  old  chiefs,  and  this 
the  Raja  had  to  accept  a  year  later.  This  pension  was  continued  to  him  after  the 
outbreak,  as,  being  a  minor,  he  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  offi- 
cials. When  the  matter  of  family  allowances  was  reconsidered  in  1861,  the  pension 
was  doubled,  in  consideration  of  the  antecedents  of  the  family,  and  the  Raja's  loyal 
attitude  during  the  Mutiny.  Part  of  the  sum  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  small 
jagJr  and  the  rest  is  paid  in  cash. 

Gagan  Singh,  the  present  Raja,  a  grandson  of  Bir  Singh,  resides  near  the  town  of 
Nurpur  and  is  the  sixth  Viceregal  Darbari  in  the  Kangra  District.  His  brother  is  an 
Officer  in  the  29th  Punjabis  and  is  now  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Germany. 

NOTE. 
Amirs,  Mansabdars  and  Ahadis. 

The  Mansabdars  were  the  Amirs  or  nobility  of  the  Mughal  Empire,  the  highest 
of  whom,  under  the  Princes  of  the  blood,  had  the  title  of  Amir-ul-Umara.  In  the 
reign  of  Akbar  the  mansabs  were  nominally  66  in  number  but  only  33  seem  to  have 
been  in  actual  existence,  ranging  from  Ten  to  Ten  Thousand.  All  above  Five  Thou- 
sand were  reserved  for  the  Princes  of  the  ruling  house.  Later,  in  the  time  of  Shah- 
jahan  the  maximum  rank  was  increased  to  Twenty  Thousand,  and  some  of  the  Amirs 
held  rank  up  to  Ten  Thousand,  the  higher  ranks  being  reserved  for  the  Princes.  For 
example,  Dara  Shikoh  had  a  mansah  of  20,000,  Shah  Shuja,  15,000,  Aurangzeb, 
15,000,  and  Murad  Bakhsh,  12,000. 

In  the  Ain-i-Akbari  all  the  mansabdars  are  classed  as  Amirs,  but  Bernier  makes 
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a  distinction  in  the  time  of  Shahjahan ;  according  to  him  only  the  higher  ranks  were 
called  Amirs,  the  lower  being  simply  called  Mansabdars.  This  distinction  was  pro- 
bably made  by  Shahjahan.  The  Mansabdars  proper  drew  smaller  salaries  than  the 
Amirs,  but  they  might  be  promoted  at  any  tim^  to  the  higher  grade,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Emperor. 

Each  mansah  was  classed  as  "personal"  (zat)  and  "horse"  (su war),  the  first 
indicating  the  rank  (corresponding  to  a  title)  and  the  second,  the  actual  command. 
Each  holder  of  a  mansab  was  under  obligation  to  maintain  a  contingent  of  cavalry 
for  military  service  when  called  upon,  the  actual  command  being  usually  about  one- 
third  of  the  nominal  rank.  For  this  purpose  he  was  granted  an  allowance  from  the 
State,  either  in  cash  or  in  the  form  of  a  jaglr  of  a  fixed  value ;  according  to  his  rank, 
and  not  to  the  actual  command.  There  was  thus  a  large  surplus  after  defraying  all 
expenses  in  connection  with  his  contingent,  which  was  regarded  as  his  own  salary. 
In  this  way  some  of  them  drew  large  emoluments  from  the  State. 

When  each  horseman  of  a  contingent  owned  only  one  horse  it  was  called  yakaspah, 
when  more  than  one,  duaspah,  siaspah,  etc.,  but  the  maintenance  of  the  higher  num- 
bers was  regarded  as  a  privilege  for  which  the  Emperor's  sanction  was  required,  and 
the  allowance  was  also  increased  in  proportion.  The  extra  horses  were  led  horses  for 
forced  marches.  On  a  campaign  special  allowances  were  often  made  to  the  mansabdars 
from  the  imperial  treasury,  and  any  excess  in  the  contingent  over  and  above  the 
number  required  by  the  Commander's  rank  was  specially  paid  for. 

Hindus  as  well  as  Muhammadans  were  eligible  for  mansabs  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Emperor,  who  could  also  increase  or  diminish  the  mansab,  personal  and  horse,  as 
he  saw  fit.  It  was  forfeited  by  disloyalty,  and  cancelled  along  with  the  emoluments 
or  jagirs,  by  the  demise  of  the  holder;  and  not  being  hereditary  a  family  might  in 
this  way  be  reduced  at  a  stroke  from  affluence  to  penury.  The  younger  cadets  had  to 
begin  at  the  bottom  and  work  their  way  up  as  their  fathers  did  before  them.  The 
governors  of  provinces  and  the  offi  cers  for  the  higher  commands  in  the  Mughal  army 
were  usually  selected  from  among  the  Amirs. 

In  the  reign  of  Shahjahan  there  were  8,000  mansabdars,  whose  aggregate  contin- 
gents amounted  to  185,000  cavalry;  and  these,  with  certain  additions,  constituted 
the  standing  army  of  the  Mughal  Empire.  The  rulers  of  the  Native  States,  usually 
called  Zamindars,  were  also  under  obligation  for  military  service  and  they  often 
received  mansabs  in  the  same  way  as  the  Amirs,  with  an  allowance  in  cash  or  a  'jaglr 
for  the  upkeep  of  their  contingent,  in  proportion  to  their  rank. 

The  Ahadis  were  respectable  men  who  enlisted  into  the  imperial  army  one  by 
one,  of  their  own  free  will,  and  were  not  included  in  the  contingents  of  the  mansab- 
dars. Hence  the  name,  from  A  had  (one).  They  ranked  beneath  the  mansabdars, 
and  had  to  provide  their  own  horses  on  joining.  They  were  employed  on  special 
duties  and  were  sometimes  given  a  command.  They  received  their  military  allowan- 
ces frorn  a  special  Diwan  or  Department,  and  one  of  the  great  Amirs  was  their  chief. 
There  were  7,000  Ahadis  in  the  reign  of  Shahjahan.  The  whole  system  of  mansabs 
seems  to  have  been  pecuHar  to  the  Mughal  Empire  and  was  probably  foimded  by  one 
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of  the  early  Emperors.  Talboys  Wheeler  has  the  following  pungent  sentences  on  the 
subject:  ''Every  noble  and  officer  of  the  Mug^als,  from  the  lowest  Aha di  to  the 
highest  Amir,  was  entirely  dependent  upon  the  Padishah.  Their  lives  and  goods  were 
at  his  disposal.  They  were  his  slave's.  They  could  not  possess  land,  all  the  land  was 
the  property  of  the  Padishah.  They  could  not  leave  their  property  to  their  wives 
and  families,  the  Padishah  inherited  the  property  of  all  his  nobles  and  officers.  If  the 
dead  man  had  rendered  good  service  to  the  Padishah  whilst  he  was  alive,  a  small 
pension  might  be  given  to  his  family  or  a  small  post  might  be  given  to  his  eldest  son. 
Otherwise  the  family  was  reduced  to  beggary." — History  of  India,  Vol.  IV,  Pt.  I, 
p.  187. 

Note. — The  above  account  has  been  chiefly  taken  from  the  Ain-i-Akbari. 
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ADDENDUM  TO   HISTORY  OF   KASHTWAR. 

To  be  read  as  a  separate  paragraph  after  line  12,  on  page  409,  Vol.  IV,  No.  i. 

The  conquest  of  Kashtwar  by  Dilawar  Khan  is  confirmed  by  a  reference  in  the 
Waqiat-ijahangin  as  follows  :  — 

"On  Friday  the  27th  (Rabi'us-sani,  1029  H.  =  27th  March,  1620  A. d.)  I  rode 
out  to  see  the  fountain  of  Virnag,  which  is  the  source  of  the  river  Behat.  I  went 
five  kos  in  a  boat  and  anchored  near  Manpur.  This  day  I  received  very  sad  news 
from  Kishtiwar.  When  Dilawar  Khin  after  the  conquest  of  that  country,  returned  to 
Court,  he  left  Nasr-uUa  an  Arab,  with  several  other  officers,  for  the  protection  of  the 
country.  This  man  committed  two  faults  of  judgment.  He  oppressed  the  zaminddrs 
and  the  people,  and  he  foolishly  complied  with  the  wishes  of  his  troops,  who  peti- 
tioned him  for  leave  to  come  to  Court,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  reward  of  their 
services.  Consequently,  as  very  few  men  were  left  with  him,  the  zamindars  who  had 
long  nourished  revenge  against  him  in  their  hearts,  and  were  always  lying  in  wait  for 
him,  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and  having  assembled  from  all  sides,  burnt 
the  bridge,  which  was  the  only  means  of  his  receiving  succour,  and  engaged  openly 
in  rebellion.  Nasr-uUa  Khan,  having  taken  refuge  in  the  fort,  maintained  his  position 
for  two  or  three  days  with  great  difficulty.  As  there  were  no  provisions  in  the  fort, 
and  the  enemy  had  cut  off  the  supply  of  water,  he  resolved  to  die  with  the  few  men 
he  had  with  him,  and  he  gave  proofs  of  the  most  determined  courage.  Many  of  his 
men  were  slain  and  many  captured.  When  the  news  reached  my  ears  I  appointed 
Jalal,  son  of  Dilawar  Khlu,  in  whose  forehead  shone  the  marks  of  intelligence  and 
worth,  and  who  had  shown  much  enterprise  in  the  conquest  of  Kishtiwar,  to  extir- 
pate the  wretched  rebels  :  and  having  conferred  on  him  the  rank  of  i  ,000  and  the 
command  of  600  horse,  ordered  the  retainers  of  his  father,  who  were  enlisted  among 
the  special  servants  of  the  throne,  together  with  part  of  the  Kashmir  army,  a  large 
body  of  zamindars  and  some  matchlockmen,  to  reinforce  him.  Raja  Sang  Ram,  the 
zammdar  of  Jammu,  was  also  ordered  to  attack  with  his  force  from  the  Jammu  hills, 
and  it  was  now  hoped  that  the  rebels  would  soon  be  punished."  • 

Nasr-uUa  Khan  was  probably  identical  with  Ibrahim  Khan  of  the  History  and 
these  events  may  have  taken  place  while  Gur  Singh  was  a  prisoner  in  Delhi.  Vide 
Elliot's  History  of  India,  Vol.  VI,  p.  373. 


Note  on  the  Routes  from  the  Panjab  to  Turkestan  and 
China  recorded  by  William  Finch  (1611). 

By  AuREi.  Stein. 

A  reference  recently  made  to  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  William  Foster,  c.i.E.,  the 
well-known  authority  on  the  early  English  records  of  India,  has  given  me  the  wel- 
come opportunity  to  examine  what  probably  is  the  earliest  English  account  of 
Kashmir  and  of  the  old  trade  routes  which  connected  the  Panjab  with  Eastern 
Turkestan  and  westernmost  China.  It  is  contained  in  the  travel-notes  of  William 
Finch  which  have  been  preserved  for  us  in  Purchas  His  Pilgrimes,  and  which  Mr. 
Foster  is  about  to  re-edit  for  the  Oxford  University  Press  in  a  publication  bearing  on 
the  earliest  English  travellers  in  India. 

My  examination  has  convinced  me  that  Finch's  description  of  those  old  trade 
routes  to  Central  Asia  is  based  upon  carefully  collected  information  and  in  several 
respects  is  of  historical  interest.  It  was  in  the  Journal  of  the  Panjab  Historical 
Society  that  Finch's  record,  together  with  that  of  other  early  English  visitors  to  the 
Panjab,  was  first  made  readily  accessible  and  annotated  by  Sir  Edward  Maclagan, 
K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I,  (see  Vol.  I,  pp.  123  seq.).  So  it  affords  me  special  gratification  to  be 
allowed  to  offer  my  comments  on  Finch's  Central-Asian  notes  in  the  same  place  as  a 
small  supplement  to  the  paper  of  the  Society's  President  and  my  oldest  Panjab 
friend. 

Finch's  text,  as  far  as  it  concerns  us  here  {Purchas  His  Pilgrimes,  Vol.  I,  bk.  iv, 
ch.  4),  reads  as  follows : — 

"  From  Cabull  to  Cascar,  with  the  caravan,  is  some  two  or  three  moneths  journey.  It  is  a  great 
kingdome,  and  under  the  Tartar.  A  chiefe  citie  of  trade  in  his  territorie  is  Yar  Chaun,  whence  comes 
much  silke,  purslane,  muske,  and  rheubarb,  with  other  merchandize :  all  which  come  from  China,  the 
gate  or  entrance  whereof  is  some  two  or  three  moneths  journey  from  hence.  When  they  come  to  this 
entrance,  they  are  forced  to  remaine  under  their  tents,  and  by  license  send  some  ten  or  fifteene  merchants 
at  once  to  doe  their  businesse  ;  which  being  returned,  they  may  send  as  many  more ;  but  by  no  meanes 
can  the  whole  caravan  enter  at  once. 

"  From  Labor  to  Cassimere  the  way  is  as  in  Cabull  way  to  Guzerat.  From  thence  north  (or  some- 
what easterly  withal!)  l6  c.  to  Bimbar;  to  Joagek  Hately  14  c. ;  to  Chingesque  Hately  10  c. ,  to  Peckly 
10  c. ;  to  Conowa  12  c. ;  thence  8  c.  you  ascend  a  mountaine  called  Hast  Caunk  Gate,  on  the  top  of  which 
is  a  goodly  plaine,  from  whence  to  Cassimer  is  12  c.  thorew  a  goodly  countrey.  The  city  is  strong,  seated 
on  the  river  Bahat.  The  countrie  is  a  goodly  plaine,  lying  on  the  mountaines  some  150  c.  in  length, 
and  50  c.  in  breadth,  alwunding  with  fruits,  graine,  saffron,  faire  and  white  women.  Heere  are  made 
the  rich  Pomberies  which  serve  all  the  Indians.  This  countrey  is  cold,  subject  to  frosts  and  great 
snowes ;  neare  to  Cascar,  but  seperated  with  such  mountaines  that  there  is  no  passage  for  caravans ; 
yet  there  comraeth  oft-times  musk,  with  silke  and  other  merchandize,  this  way  by  men  ;  and  goods  are 
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faiue  to  be  triced  up  and  let  downe  often  by  engines  and  devices.      Upon  these  mountaines  keepes  a 
small  king  called  Tibbot,  who  of  late  sent  one  of  his  daughters  to  Sha  Selim  to  make  affinitie." 

The  information  recorded  by  Finch  about  the  routes  to  Kashgar  via  Kabul  and 
Kashmir  is  remarkably  accurate  and  clearly  bears  the  impress  of  having  been  gathered 
from  traders  familiar  with  the  ground.  For  the  journey  from  Kabul  to  Kashgar  the 
allowance  of  two  to  three  months  would  still  hold  good  now,  whether  the  caravan  after 
crossing  the  Hindukush  and  Afghan  Turkestan  proceeded  through  the  mountain 
tracts  of  Bokhara  and  Farghana  or  followed  the  shorter  but  more  difficult  route  up 
the  Oxus  and  across  the  Pamirs,  as  Benedict  Goes'  caravan  did  in  1603.  Yarkand 
('  Yar  Chaun  ')  is  still  the  chief  mart  in  Chinese  Turkestan  as  far  as  trade  with  India 
and  Afghanistan  is  concerned.  Silk,  porcelain,  musk,  rhubarb  are  quite  correctly 
described  as  coming  from  China  proper,  being  still  regular  articles  of  export  passing 
through  Yarkand. 

By  '  the  gate  or  entrance  '  of  China  is  undoubtedly  meant  the  gate  in  the  '  Great 
Wall '  near  Su-chou,  on  the  border  of  Kan-su.  Closely  corresponding  descriptions  of 
this  '  gate,'  the  present  Chia-yii-kuan ,  and  of  the  procedure  there  observed  with  mer- 
chants and  others,  are  found  in  the  narratives  of  Goes,  of  Haji  Muhammad,  the 
Persian  trader  whom  Ramusio  interviewed  at  Venice  in  1566 ;  of  the  Turkish  Dervish, 
questioned  by  Gislen  de  Busbecq  about  1560  ;  of  Shah  Rukh's  embassy  in  1400,  etc  ; 
see  Yule,  Cathay,  i.  pp.  273  seq.,  291,  297  ;  iv.  pp.  241  seq.  For  a  modern  account 
of  this  famous  'gate',  see  Stein,  Ruins  of  Desert  Cathay,  ii.  pp.  273  seq.     . 

The  estimate  of  the  distance  from  Kashgar  to  the  'Gate'  of  China  at  "some  two 
or  three  moneths'  journey"  is  quite  correct,  as  the. aggregate  of  the  marches  done  by 
me  along  the  main  caravan  route  from  Su-chou  to  Kashgar  via  An-hsi,  Kumul,  Tur- 
fan,  Kucha,  Aksu  in  1907-08  and  in  1914-15  amounted  to  74. 

The  account  of  the  route  from  lyahore  to  Kashmir  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  its  being 
identical  with  the  'Imperial  road'  regularly  used  by  the  Mughal  Emperors  on  their 
'  hot  weather  '  migrations  from  the  Panjab  plains  to  Kashmir  and  still  marked  by  the 
Sarais  they  maintained  along  it.  Bernier  in  his  eighth  and  ninth  letter  to  M.  de  Mer- 
veilles  (see  Bernier' s  Travels  in  the  Moghul  Empire,  ed.  Constable,  1891,  pp.  390  seq.) 
has  given  an  early  and  classical  description  of  it.  This  road,  now  usually  designated 
as  the  'Pir  Panjal  Route,'  leaves  the  high  road  to  Peshawar  and  Kabul  at  Gujrat 
and  leads  via  Bhimbar  and  Rajaurl  to  the  Pir  Pantsal  Pass  which  gives  the  easiest 
access  from  the  south  to  the  great  valley  of  Kashmir.  For  the  historical  topogra- 
phy of  this  route,  see  Stein,  Rajatarangini,  translated,  etc.,  II,  pp.394  seq.,  291  seq.; 
also  J.A.S.B.,  1895,  pp.  381  seq. 

Finch's  distance  of  16  kos  from  '  Guzerat '  to  '  Bimbar  '  agrees  well  with  the  28 
miles  reckoned  by  modern  Kashmir  guide-books  between  Gujrat  and  Bhimbar. 
'  Chingesque  Hately ' '  has  been  correctly  recognized  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  Constable  in 
hisjiote  on  Bernier' s  itinerary  to  Kashmir*  as  identical  with  the  present  Chingas 

1  Blaeu's  Atlas,  Vol.  XI,  Amsterdam,  1663,  in  its  map  of  Magni  Mogolia  Imperium  reproduces  this  as  Tingnesq 
hatelij,  by  an  obvious  graphic  error. 

■^  Bernier's  Travels,  p.  401. 
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Sarai,  a  regular  stage  below  Rajauri.  The  distance  of  24  kos  from  Bhimbar  closely 
corresponds  to  the  40  miles  counted  at  present  between  the  two  places.  'Joagek 
Hately,'  which  I  cannot  trace  at  present,  must  represent  a  halting  place  between 
Sayyidabad  (SamaniSarai)  and  Naushera,  the  two  usual  stages  between  Bhimbar  and 
Qiingas  Sarai. 

The  word  Haiely  which  occurs  in  the  designation  of  these  two  stages  remains 
puzzling  at  present.  An  interpretation  which  would  make  it  the  equivalent  of  '  Sarai ' 
or  some  similar  term  naturally  suggests  itself.  But  no  fully  convincing  explanation 
has  been  found  so  far.  All  that  may  be  asserted  at  present  is  that  in  the  -que  of 
Chingesque  and  in  the  -k  of  Joagek  we  probably  have  attempts  to  render  the  adjectival 
affix  -ki  governed  by  the  feminine  noun  Hately.  One  difficulty  about  Hately  is  that 
we  cannot  determine  whether  the  word  which  Finch  intended  to  reproduce  was 
sounded  as  a  disyllabic  or  trisyllabic  one.  Sir  George  Grierson  who  was  kind 
enough  to  go  into  the  question  believes  that  if  Finch  rhymed  the  hate-  of  '  Hately ' 
with  English  'hate'  he  must  have  meant  hethll,  a  Hindi  word  "not  uncommonly 
used  with  reference  to  low  ground  at  the  foot  of  a  village  on  a  height."  The  main 
hope  of  a  solution  seems  to  lie  in  local  inquiry.  So  I  call  here  attention  to  the  point, 
hoping  that  some  reader  of  this  Journal  may  be  able  to  investigate  it  on  the  spot, — 
needless  to  say,  with  due  critical  caution. 

We  are  next  taken  to  a  clearly  recognizable  point,  by  the  ascent  which  Finch 
mentions  "to  a  raountaine  called  Hast  Caunk  Gate  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  goodly 
plaine."  It  appears  to  me  certain  that  the  Pir  Pantsal  Pass  is  meant  here.  In  the 
'  mountaine  called  Hast  Caunk  Gate'  we  have  a  reference,  but  slightly  obscured  by 
an  error  of  transcription  or  record,  to  the  conspicuous  mountain  ridge  of  Hastivanj 
overlooking  the  Pir  Pantsal  Pass  from  the  south.  Its  name  is  connected  with  a  well- 
known  local  legend  which  is  recorded  already  in  Kalhana's  Rajatarangini  and  still 
survives  to  the  present  day  in  popular  tradition  (.see  Stein,  Rajat.  II,  pp.  394  seq.). 
The  term  'gate'  (Sanskrit  dvara)  has  since  ancient  times  been  specifically  applied  in 
Kashmir  to  the  frontier  watch-stations  guarding  all  regularly  used  passes  which  lead 
across  the  mountain  ranges  enclosing  the  valley  (comp.  Stein,  Rajat.  II,  p.  391  and 
other  passages  quoted  in  Index  s.v.  dvara). 

The  identification  of  Finch's  'mountaine'  with  the  Pir  Pantsal  Pass  is  made 
quite  certain  by  the  mention  of  the  'goodly  plaine'  on  its  top.  His  informant 
clearly  meant  here  the  wide  and  gently  sloping  upland  which  descends  eastwards 
from  the  actual  watershed  on  the  pass  (11,400  ft.  above  sea)  for  about  4 J  miles  to  the 
Mughal  Sarai  of  'Aliabad.  On  no  other  pass  leading  across  the  range  from  the  south 
does  one  meet  with  an  upland  so  easy,  and  traversed  by  a  regular  trade  route.  The 
steepness  of  the  ascent  from  the  Panjab  side  makes  this  peculiar  feature  all  the 
more  noticeable. 

It  is  at  the  foot  of  this  ascent,  marked  by  the  little  village  of  Pushiana,  the  last 
inhabited  place  below  the  pass,  that  I  should  be  inclined  to  locate  Finch's  stage  of 
Conowa.  I  am  unable  to  account  for  its  name  unless  it  be  connected  in  some  way 
with  Kambuva  which  Kalhaua,  the  author  of  the  Rajatarangini,  mentions  as  the 
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designation  of  an  ancient  watch-station  on  the  route  across  the  Pir  Pantsal  Pass  (see 
Stein,  Rajat.  III.  227).  The  distance,  about  20  miles  by  the  map  or  23  by  the 
guide-books,  between  Pushiana  and  Hiirpor,  the  first  permanently  inhabited  place  on 
the  Kashmir  side,  might  well  correspond  to  the  8  kos  recorded  by  Finch  for  the 
stage  following  'Conowa.'  From  Hiirpor  a  single  long  march  would  suffice  to  bring 
the  mounted  traveller  to  Srlnagar,  the  Kashmir  capital,  the  distance  being  about  37 
miles  (Finch's  12  kos),  but  all  over  easy  ground,  "  thorew  a  goodly  countrey,"  as 
his  informant  quite  correctly  put  it. 

If  the  location  of  Conowa  at  or  near  Pushiana  is  correct,  we  should  have  to  look 
for  Peckly,  the  intermediate  stage  from  '  Chingesque  Hately '  in  Finch's  itinerary  at 
some  point  between  Rajaurl  and  the  usual  modern  halting  place  of  Thana-mandi, 
south  of  the  outer  range  of  the  Rattan-pir.  The  '  Suj  Sarai '  shown  on  the  map 
would  approximately  correspond  to  the  distances  indicated,  being  about  21  miles  (or 
10  kos)  from  Chingas  Sarai  and  about  27  miles  (or  12  kos)  from  Pushiana. 

I  cannot  suggest  at  present  a  conclusive  explanation  for  the  name  Peckly.  But 
it  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  possibly  have  its  origin  in  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  information  conveyed  by  Finch's  authority.  From  Rajauri,  a  small  town  on  the 
Tohi  River  above  Chingas  Sarai,  there  diverges  north-westwards  a  well-known  route 
which  leads  through  the  territory  of  the  hill-state  of  Punch  to  the  Haji-pir  Pass  and 
thence  joins  the  now  much  frequented  main  road  ascending  the  valley  of  the  Jehlam 
to  the  'gate'  of  Baramula  and  thence  to  the  riverine  plain  of  Kashmir.  This  branch 
route,  though  far  more  circuitous,  is  used  during  the  few  winter  months  when  the 
Pir  Pantsal  Pass  owing  to  heavy  snow  is  closed  or  too  difficult  for  traffic  with ' 
laden  animals.  The  route  following  the  Jehlam  valley  below  Baramula  is  the  main 
line  of  communication  giving  access  to  Kashmir  from  the  hill  territory  which  has 
been  known  as  Pakhli  from  Muhammadan  times  to  the  present  day.  Abii-1-Fazl,  in 
his  detailed  account  of  Kashmir,  written  about  twenty  years  before  Finch's  notes,, 
defines  it  as  comprising  the  whole  of  the  hill  region  between  Kashmir  in  the  east  and 
the  Indus  in  the  west  (see  'Aln-i-Akban,  transl.  Blochmann,  II.  pp.  390  seq.).  If 
we  may  assume  that  Finch,  or  his  interpreter,  misunderstood  a  reference  made  here 
by  the  original  informant  to  a  branch  route  leading  from  '  Chingesque  Hatelj^ '  to  a 
junction  with  the  route  from  Pakhli  and  thus  on  to  Kashmir,  the  mention  of  Peckly, 
though  erroneous,  could  be  accounted  for.  In  any  case  the  great  distance,  at  least 
150  miles  by  road,  which  would  have  to  be  covered  on  this  branch  route  between 
Chingas  Sarai  and  Srinagar,  would  preclude  its  identification  with  the  route  intended 
in  Finch's  itinerary,  even  if  the  location  of  the  latter' s  'Hast  Caunk  Gate'  on  the 
Pir  Pantsal  Pass  could  be  contested. 

The  description  which  Finch  gives  of  the  position  of  the  city  of  '  Cassimer '  '  on 
the  river  Bahat'  {Vitasta  in  Sanskrit,  Vyath  in  Kashmiri,  the  classical  Hydaspes)  and 
its  natural  strength  is  perfectly  accurate.  So  is  also  his  account  of  the  climate  and 
products  of  the  country.  The  beauty  and  fair  complexion  of  its  women  is  com- 
mented upon  also  by  Bernier  and  other  old  travellers. 

The  account  given  of  the  difficult  mountain  tracks  by  which  alone  Kashgar 
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(Cascar)  could  then  be  gained  from  Kashmir  is  of  particular  interest.  It  proves 
clearly  that  what  trade  then  passed  between  Kashmir  and  Chinese  Turkestan  had  to 
be  carried  on  through  Baltistan  and  across  the  high  glacier-crowned  Kara-koram 
main  range  beyond  it.  That  Baltistan  or  Little  Tibet,  to  use  a  designation  still  cur- 
rent in  Kashmir,  is  meant  by  the  territory  "  with  such  mountaines  that  there  is  no 
passage  for  caravans"  becomes  perfectly  certain  from  the  mention  of  the  "small 
king  called  Tibbot,"  whose  daughter  was  married  to  Shah  Salim,  i.e.,  the  future 
Emperor  Jahangir.  As  Sir  Edward  Maclagan  has  rightly  pointed  out,^  Abu-1-Fazl 
records  this  union  of  Jahangir  with  a  daughter  of  'Ali  Rai,  the  chief  of  Skardo  (Bal- 
tistan or  I<ittle  Tibet),  as  having  taken  place  in  1590-91  A  d. 

In  the  graphic  description  of  the  way  in  which  goods  had  to  be  carried  by  men 
across  those  mountains,  we  can  trace  first-hand  information  about  the  hazardous 
tracks  leading  along  the  precipices  of  the  Braldo  Valley  and  across  the  great  glaciers 
of  the  old  Muz-tagh  route.  These  difficulties  have  since  caused  that  route  which  ran 
from  the  head  of  the  Braldo  Valley  to  the  Yarkand  River  to  be  wholly  abandoned. 
Bemier  during  his  Kashmir  visit  in  1665  collected  interesting  data  about  the  politi- 
cal troubles  which  caused  the  trade  with  Kashgar  and  '  Cathay '  to  be  diverted 
from  the  route  through  Ladakh  or  Great  Tibet  to  that  far  more  diificult  mountain 
region  of  '  Little  Tibet '  (see  Bernier's  Travels,  ed.  Constable,  pp.  426  seq.).  Finch's 
record  proves  that  already  at  an  earlier  date  similar  conditions  must  have  forced  the 
Baltistan  route  into  use  in  spite  of  its  exceptional  physical  difficulties.  It  thus  helps 
incidentally  to  illustrate  how  often  the  former  use  of  naturally  difficult  mountain 
passes  has  been  directly  due  to  the  troubles  and  dangers  of  human  origin  besetting 
the  easier  routes, — a  fact  which  has  scarcely  received  adequate  attention  as  yet 
in  the  historical  topography  of  Alpine  routes  and  passes. 

I  Journal  of  the  Punjab  Historical  Society,  I,  p.  130,  note  2. 


General  Ventura. 

By  Pt.  Sheo  Narain,  R.B. 

Early  lyiFE. 

Of  the  early  life  of  the  subject  of  this  paper  very  little  is  known  except  what  is 
stated  by  Dr.  Wolff  and  by  the  biographer  of  Avitabile  in  the  Calcutta  Review,  or 
by  Major  Pearce  in  the  appendix  to  his  Memoirs  of  Alexander  Gardner.  "It  is 
usually  stated  on  the  authority  of  Henry  Prinsep,' '  says  Major  Pearce,  "  that  Ventura, 
an  Italian  by  birth,  had  held  the  rank  of  colonel  of  infantry  in  the  army  of  the 
Napoleonic  empire,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact.  There  is  unfortunately 
no  record  in  the  French  War  Office  of  the  service  of  individual  members  of  the 
Italian  contingent  of  the  army  of  the  First  empire,  nor  can  information  on  the 
subject  be  obtained  from  the  War  Office  of  the  present  Italian  army." 

We  have  therefore  to  fall  back  upon  the  accounts  given  by  Dr.  Wolff  and  by 
the  biographer  of  Avitabile.  The  former  in  his  Travels  and  Adventures  (Vol.  I,  p.  358) 
says:  "When  Fateh  Ulla  Shah,  king  of  Persia,  became  old,  stricken  in  years  and' 
practically  unable  to  reign  any  longer,  he  assembled  all  his  sons  together  and 
commanded  them  to  bow  down  before  Abbas  Mirza,  their  elder  brother,  and 
acknowledge  him  as  the  rightful  successor  to  the  throne.  They  all  bowed  before 
Abbas  Mirza  except  one  of  the  younger  brothers  Mohammad  Ali  Mirza,  prince 
governor  of  Karmanjah,  who  sternly  said  to  His  Majesty,  "  As  long  as  you  my  royal 
father  are  alive  (here  bowing  his  head)  I  shall  obey;  but  as  soon  as  your  eyes  are 
closed  (here  pointing  to  his  sword)  this  sword  must  decide  who  shall  be  king." 
Mohammad  Ali  Mirza  withdrew  to  his  government  in  Karmanjah  and  had  his  soldiers 
drilled  under  Messieurs  Devaux,  Court,  Avitabile  and  Ventura.  Abbas  Mirza  also 
retired  to  the  seat  of  his  government  Tabrez,  the  capital  of  Aderbizan,  and  he 
had  his  soldiers  drilled  by  English  officers  who  were  sent  to  him  by  the  East  India 
Company,  such  as  Major  Hart,  and  Montieth,  and  giant-like  Sir  Henry  Bethune." 
The  above  is  probably  the  basis  of  the  account  given  by  the  biographer  of  Avitabile 
who  says:  "Before  his  arrival  in  the  Panjab  in  March  1822,  Ventura  was  in  the 
employ  of  the  Persian  king  Fatteh  Ali  Shah,  whose  younger  son  Mohammad  AH  Mirza 
utilized  his  services  to  drill  his  armies  in  Karmanjah.  Persia  had  become  a  con- 
genial hunting  ground  for  European  adventurers.  Gardanne,  Napoleon's  ambassador 
at  Tehran,  had  been  specially  commissioned  to  introduce  French  and  Italian  officers 
into  the  Persian  army;  though  the  dream  of  empire  in  India  was  rudely  shattered 
by  Waterloo,  the  current  of  military  immigration  once  began  never  ceased  to  flow 
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eastward.  After  the  second  restoration  an  increasing  number  of  military  waifs  from 
war-exhausted  Europe  found  their  way  to  Asia,  and  Ventura  was  one  of  them. 
At  the  Persian  Court  two  opposing  influences  were  at  work ,  and  although  the  East 
India  Co.  could  successfully  insist  on  the  Shah  importing  British  officers  in  his 
service  there  was  room  for  the  ubiquitous  foreigner  in  the  armies  of  rival  heirs  to 
the  throne.  Of  such  foreigners  Avitabile  in  particular  had  won  his  way  into  promin- 
eiice :  he  was  a  friend  of  Ventura  whose  accounts  of  favourable  opportunities  for 
service  in  the  army  of  Ranjit  Singh  made  Avitabile  come  to  the  Panjab.  AUard 
and  Ventura  underwent  hair-breadth  escapes  and  untold  distresses  on  the  way  from 
Persia  and  Afghanistan  on  their  way  to  the  Panjab,  and  were  reduced  to  officiating 
as  callers  to  prayers  in  the  mosque  of  Peshawar  and  Lahore.  Nor  did  their  arrival 
at  Lahore  end  their  troubles.  Ranjit  Singh  took  an  unconscionable  time  to  assure 
himself  that  the  vagabond  Franks  were  what  they  declared  themselves  to  be  and 
not  secret  emissaries  of  the  British  Government.  Eventually  his  fears  were  allayed 
and  he  enlisted  the  two  adventurers  in  the  service,  who  converted  his  feudal  levies 
into  a  modern  armj'."     pp.  527,  530. 

What  was  General  Ventura  by  birth  ?  Was  he  an  Italian  ?  According  to 
Dr.  Wolff  he  was  a  Jew.  The  biographer  of  Avitabile  is  of  the  same  opinion, 
based  probably  on  the  appearance  of  Ventura's  features  in  a  painting  by  an  Indian 
artist  in  Ranjit  Singh's  Court.  The  painting,  he  says,  could  be  seen  at  Peshawar 
not  many  years  ago.  The  biographer  mentions  the  General's  father's  name  as 
Rabbi- Bin-Toora  of  Modena.  Mr.  Buckland  in  his  Dictionary  of  Indian  Biography, 
page  435,  doubts  whether  the  General  was  a  Jew.  He  gives  his  real  name  as 
Reuben-Bin-Toora.  A  friend  of  mine  has  lent  me  a  miniature  of  the  General  on  ivory 
of  which  a  photograph  accompanies  the  present  paper.'  The  type  of  face  presents 
the  features  of  a  west-oriental,  i.e.  native  of  a  country  between  the  East  Mediterra- 
nean and  Afghanistan ,  but  the  face  cannot  be  definitely  pronounced  to  be  that  of 
a  Jew  though  the  long  blue  eyes,  the  aquiline  broad  nose  with  a  slight  pinch  of 
nostril  and  the  full  though  compressed  lips  lend  some  colour  to  a  hypothesis  of 
Jewish  or  at  any  rate  mixed  Jewish  blood.  I  read  in  Keene's  Hindustan  under 
Free  Lances,  p.  193,  that  in  the  church  and  palace  at  Sardhana  built  by  the  Begam 
Sombre  a  few  years  before  her  death  in  1836,  there  was  a  half-length  portrait  of 
General  Ventura  among  many  others  which  were  removed  to  the  Government  House, 
Allahabad.  I  wrote,  enclosing  a  copy  of  photograph  of  the  miniature  on  ivory  to 
the  Private  Secretary  to  H.H.  the  Lieut  .-Governor  of  the  United  Provinces.  The 
reply  was  that  there  was  no  portrait  answering  to  the  likeness  I  had  enclosed  at  the 
Government  Hou.se.  There  is,  however,  a  quarter  size  portrait  of  the  General  in  the 
Lahore  Museum  which  certainly  resembles  the  miniature  with  me.  On  comparison 
the  only  difference  noticeable  is  that  in  the  portrait  in  the  Lahore  Museum  the  nose 
is  somewhat  less  aquiline.  These  portraits  cannot  be  said  to  prove  he  was  a  Jew. 
It  was  in  March  1822  that  General  Ventura  came  to  Lahore,  according  to  Latif ,  dressed 


•  II  was  indeed  this  ivory  miniature  whicli  originally  .suggested  the  present  paper 
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like  a  Musalman  of  Persia,  in  quest  of  employment.  He  explained  his  object  in 
Persian  to  Maharaja  Ran  jit  Singh.  This' did  not  satisfy  the  Sikh  Ruler:  he  asked 
him  to  explain  it  in  his  own  language,  and  this  having  been  done,  he  sent  the  paper 
written  by  him  in  French  to  the  British  agent  at  Ludhiana  to  be  translated  into  the 
vernacular.  All  his  suspicions  being  allayed  on  seeing  the  translation,  he  employed 
him  to  organize  his  army  on  the  French  system.  During  the  early  years  of  his 
service  in  the  Panjab  General  Ventura  had  lived  with  General  AUard  in  a  large 
mosque  near  the  Lahore  Cantonment.  It  is  related  that  when  Ventura  was  absent 
in  France  for  two  years  (1838-1840)  his  family,  together  with  forty  or  fifty  female 
slaves,  lived  during  the  whole  period  in  this  mosque  without  once  moving  out  of 
doors.  The  tomb  of  Anarkali  was  afterwards  given  to  him  for  a  residence.  This 
had  been  previously  occupied  by  Prince  Kharak  Singh.  It  is  thus  described  by  the 
biographer  of  Avitabili:  — 

"A  vast  domed  tomb,  which  the  Emperor  Jehangir  had  reared  to  Akbar's 
favourite  slave  girl  Anarkali,  was  converted  into  a  residence  by  Ventura  and  AUard. 
In  the  ground  of  this  mausoleum  Ventura  built  himself  a  superb  habitation.  On 
the  walls  of  the  entrance  hall  between  the  noble  range  of  pillars  was  painted  the 
reception  of  the  two  Generals  at  the  court  of  Lahore  introducing  more  than  a 
thousand  figures.  The  room  adjoining  was  lined  from  top  to  bottom  with  gilded 
mirrors  Hke  the  Galarie  des  Glaces  at  Versailles,  producing  when  illuminated  a  most 
dazzling  effect."  Avitabili' s  Life,  p.  574.  The  General's  residence  is  now  our  Civil 
Secretariat  Office.  The  above  account  is  fully  corroborated  by  at  least  two  travellers, 
Baron  Huegel  and  Mr.  Masson,  who  saw  the  General's  residence  with  their  own  eyes.' 
The  building  has  undergone  some  changes  since  but  the  identity  is  beyond  doubt. 

"General  Ventura's  house,  built  by  himself  and  General  AUard,  though  of  no  great  size,  combines 
the  splendour  of  the  East  with  the  comforts  of  a  European  residence.  On  the  walls  of  the  entrance  hall, 
before  the  range  of  pillars  on  the  first  storey  was  portrayed  the  reception  of  the  two  French  officers 
at  the  court  of  Ranjit  Singh,  consisting  of  many  thousand  figures.  The  second  room  is  adorned  with  a 
profusion  of  small  mirrors  in  gilt  frames,  which  have  an  excellent  effect;  the  third  is  a  large  hall, 
extending  the  entire  width  of  the  house,  and  terminating  in  the  sleeping  apartments.  At  a  short 
distance  behind  the  house  stands  an  ancient  tomb,  crowned  with  a  lofty  dome.  This  is  now  tenanted 
by  the  families  of  the  European  officers.  Standing  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  which  has  been  laid 
out  with  great  taste,  it  forms  a  very  striking  contrast  to  the  surrounding  sandy  plain.  This  spot  over- 
looks an  arm  of  the  Ravi  and  eastward  the  old  city  and  necropolis,  with  countless  dilapidated  buildings 
and  tombs,  which  in  parts  form  small  hillocks  without  any  apparent  vestige  of  regular  edifices.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Ivahore  abounds  in  saltpetre,  which  soon  destroys  any  walls  that  may  be  left 
standing,  and  not  only  these,  but  covered  buildings  crumble  beneath  its  influence,  and  frequently 
become  an  unshapely  mass  of  rubbish.  Among  these  ruins,  a  square  has  been  cleared  for  the  troops  to 
exercise,  in  front  of  General  Ventura's  house;  and  the  bricks  which  have  been  dug  out  from  them 
have  been  used  not  only  to  erect  his  dwelling  house,  but  the  barracks  for  the  French  legion.  These  are 
now  unoccupied,  as  the  legion  is  at  Peshawar."— fia^-ow  Huegel's  Travels,  p.  283. 

Speaking  of  AnarkaU's  tomb,  Mr.  Masson  says: — 

-"  There  were  formerly  extensive  gardens,  and  several  buildings  connected  with  the  tomb,  but  not 
a  vestige  can  now  be  traced  of  them.  This  monument  was  once  occupied  by  Karak  Singh,  the  eldest 
and  only  legitimate  son  of   the   Maharaja,   but   has   subsequently    been   given   to    an  Italian  officer. 
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M.  Ventura,  who  has  coverted  it  into  a  haram.  Adjacent  is  the  handsome  house  of  M.  AUard,  and  in 
front  of  it,  a  parade  ground  intervening,  are  the  Hues  of  the  regiments  and  battalions  under  their  orders. 
To  the  east  of  the  city  are  the  cantonments  of  the  troops,  commanded  by  M.  Avitabile,  and  Court, 
with  the  residences  of  those  officers.  The  mansion  of  the  former,  a  Neapolitan,  is  painted  in  a 
singular  and  grotesque  fashion." — Massou's  Travels,  Vol.  I,  p.  413. 

The  handsome  house  of  AUard  referred  to  can  be  unmistakably  identified  with 
the  Kuri  bagh,  so  named  owing  to  a  tomb  in  it  which  still  exists  of  AUard 's  daughter 
Marie  Charlotte  who  died  there  in  1827.  Kuri  bagh  is  now  the  property  of  H.H- 
the  Maharaja  of  Kapurthala. 

In  the  year  1825,  the  General  was  married  to  a  European  lady  then  residing  at 

Ludhiana.     Her  father  was  a  Frenchman  and  her  mother  an  Armenian*    The  nuptials 

took  place  at  Lahore  in  Anarkali.     The  priest  who  performed  the  ceremony  was  invited 

from  Ludhiana  to  Lahore,  and  in  honour  of  the  event  a  ceremonial  took  place  at 

Lahore  in  which  the  bridegroom  received,  by  way  of  present,  10,000  rupees  from  the 

Maharaja  and  30,000  rupees  from  the  courtiers.     M  adame  Ventura  bore  her  husband 

a  daughter.     A  Jagir  of  7,000  rupees  a  year  was  granted  by  the  Maharaj  in  her  name 

in  1834  in  Ilaqa  Talwandi,  Rajputana.     Towards  the  end  of  the  3'^ear  1852,  or  in  the 

beginning  of  the  year  1853,  the  Court  of  Directors  of    the  East   India  Company 

purchased  the  said  Jagir  for  24,000  pounds  and  a  grant  of  a  life  pension  of  300  pounds 

a  year  to  the  General.     A  deed  of  release  was  obtained  from  the  General  and  his 

daughters  who  were  described   in  it  respectively  as  Jean  Baptists  Counte  Ventura 

de  Mundy  and  Claudine  Victorine  Ventura.    "  de  Mundy"  had  reference  to  the  Mandi 

State  where  the  fortress  of  Kamalgarh  was  successfully  carried  by  the  General  in  1840 

in  spite  of  the  popular  belief  in  its  impregnability.     After  the  death  of  the  General 

his  widow  apphed  to  the  British  Government  to  continue  for  her  benefit  the  pension 

enjoyed  by  her  husband.    So  long  as  the  General  was  in  possession  of  the  Jagir  and  its 

income  was  coUected  by  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Ludhiana,  Madam  Ventura  was 

aUowed  Rs.  250  a  month  out  of  the  reahzations.     This  allowance  had  ceased  in 

September  1850.     It  seems  that  the  General  had  also  some  interest  in  the  Toolsea 

indigo  factory  near  Bhagalpur,  from  which  his  wife  received  an  annuity  for  eight  years 

from  February  1856  to  February  1864.    After  the  termination  of  her  allowance  from 

the  Jagir  and  the  annuity  of  the  factory,  Madame  Ventura  lived  mostly  on  the  sale  of 

her  jewelry.    She  petitioned  the  British  Government  for  a  compassionate  allowance,  and 

after  some  enquiry  a  pension  of  30  rupees  a  month  was  sanctioned.     The  daughter 

of  the  General  was  married  to  the  Marquis  De  Trazegnie  Destre.     Thus  the  handsome 

amount  secured  by  commutation  of  his  Jagir  and  a  large  fortune  which  the  General 

must  have  carried  with  him  to  Paris,  enabled  him  to  Uve  in  good  style  in  Paris  and  to 

marry  his  daughter  to  a  Marquis;  but  it  does  not  reflect  credit  on  a  man  of  Ventura's 

high  positi(jn  and  honourable  profession  that  he  should  have  left  his  spouse  in  India 

in  abject  poverty  and  destitution.     Madam  Ventura  died  at  Ludhiana  on  loth  July 

^^73,  aged  70,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  in  that  town.     An  epitaph  still  exists 

on  her  tomb  there.     After  her  death  one  Gulhojan  alias  Anna  Maria  Maria  Farmer 

(Miss  Michael),  daughter  of  one  Mariamjan,  niece  of  Madame  Ventura  and  a  dependent 
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on  her,  applied  to  the  British  Government  for  the  continuance  of  the  pension  enjoyed 
by  Madame  Ventura .  This  lady  had  married  Captain  Farmer  of  the  66th  Regiment 
Native  Infantry,  on  the  23rd  May,  1842.  Being  left  a  widow  and  being  dependent 
on  the  general's  widow  she  was  given  a  pension  of  Rs.  15  a  month  on  the  i6th 
March,  1877,  she  and  her  sister  and  mother  having  left  lyudhiana  for  Agra  in  1875. 
Among  Madame  Ventura's  relations,  Mr.  R.  W.  Dubigon  has  also  to-be  mentioned. 
He  is  described  in  the  life  of  Avitabili  as  an  estimable  young  man  in  the  service  of 
Begam  Sombre  (Samru).  Ventura  picked  him  up  during  a  tour  in  India  which  he  had 
undertaken  for  the  benefit'  of  his  health,  treated  him  with  kindness,  found  him 
employment  in  one  of  the  infantry  regiments  of  Ranjit  Singh,  and  eventually  married 
him  to  his  sister-in-law.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Lawrence,  dated  30th  March,  1858, 
from  Ludhiana,  this  gentleman  mentions  the  loss  of  property  suffered  by  his  sister- 
in-law  Madame  Ventura  and  by  Mr.  T.  Joseph,  her  nephew,  when  the  mutineers 
passed  through  Ludhiana.  He  too  had  gone  away  to  Agra  in  1875  taking  with  him 
Mrs.  Farmer,  her  sister  and  mother.  Dr  Wherry  of  Ludhiana,  in  response  to  my 
queries,  informs  me  that  Madame  Ventura  was  an  Armenian  Christian ;  she  was  a 
beautiful  and  attractive  lady  in  old  age,  and  when  General  Ventura  returned  to 
France  he  took  her  only  daughter  with  him.  Although  his  Armenian  wife  had  become 
a  Roman  Catholic,  he  cast  her  oif  and  took  to  himself  another  wife  leaving  his 
Armenian  wife  absolutely  destitute,  who  but  for  the  kindness  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, who  gave  her  a  small  pension,  would  have  suffered  direst  poverty.  Becoming 
almost  blind  she  was  advised  by  an  English  Surgeon  to  wait  until  she  became 
totally  blind  when  a  cataract  operation  could  be  performed,  but  she  was  impatient 
and  allowed  a  native  Ank-Bananewala,  to  perform  the  operation.  After  four  days 
she  was  in  a  state  of  convulsion  and  the  Civil  Surgeon  pronounced  her  case  hopeless. 
Her  niece  requested  Dr.  Wherry  to  pray  to  the  Lord.  It  was  done  as  desired,  and 
the  next  morning  the  joyous  news  was  received  that  the  Madame  was  convalescent. 
She  ascribed  her  recovery  solely  to  the  prayer.  This  incident,  says  Dr.  Wherry, 
illustrates  the  piety  of  this  lady. 

Ventura  as  a  Soldier. 

General  Ventura  had  not  long  to  wait  before  an  opportunity  offered  itself  to 
him  to  show  the  Maharaja  and  the  Sikh  army  the  merit  of  his  system  of  discipline, 
and  also  to  illustrate  his  skill  as  a  tactician.  In  March,  1823,  only  a  year  after 
Ventura's  arrival  at  Lahore,  the  Sikh  army  was  engaged  against  the  Afghans  in  the 
battle  of  Nowshera  or  Theri.  The  Afghans  were  in  great  strength,  their  regular 
troops  holding  a  position  on  the  right  bank  of  Kabul  river,  while  20,000  mountaineers 
of  the  Khatak  and  Yusufzai  tribes  occupied  a  strong  position  on  the  left  bank. 

Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  now  showed  his  confidence  in  Generals  Ventura  and 
AUard  by  sending  them  with  a  small  force  of  eight  battalions  and  two  batteries  to 
keep- the  regular  Afghan  troops  in  check,  while  he  with  his  main  strength  fell  upon 
the  Ghazis.  The  battle  was  severely  contested,  but,  thanks  to  the  superior  general- 
ship of  Ranjit  Singh,  resulted  in  a  complete  victory  for  the  Sikhs.     The  loss  of  the 
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victors  was  estimated  by  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  Claude)  Wade  at  2,000  men  out 
of  a  total  force  present  of  24,000. 

The  Afghan  tribesmen  had  more  than  3,000  men  killed,  but  gallantly  rallied  on 
the  day  following  the  battle  and  were  ready  to  renew  the  fight.  Muhammad  Azim 
Khan,  however,  who  commanded  the  Afghan  regular  troops,  fearing  lest  his  treasure 
and  haram  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Sikhs,  broke  up  his  camp,  and  crossing 
the  Momand  hills  with  undignified  haste,  regained  the  valley  of  Jalalabad.  He  was 
puisued  for  a  considerble  distance  by  Ventura  and  AUard,  whose  force  had  been 
increased  by  a  contingent  under  Prince  Sher  Singh,  one  of  the  Maharaja's  sons,  a  brave 
soldier. 

In  consequence  of  this  victory  Ranjit  Singh  occupied  the  city  of  Peshawar  and 
his  troops  plundered  the  whole  district  up  to  the  Khaibar  Pass. 

In  the  year  1825,  a  campaign  was  directed  against  Kotlar,  the  chief  command 
being  entrusted  to  Jemadar  Khushal  Singh,  a  favourite  officer  of  the  Maharaja. 
In  this  campaign  a  number  of  vSikh  Sardars  or  chiefs,  and  soldiers,  refused  to  serve 
under  Ventura  and  Allard,  and  threatened  to  resist  their  authority  by  force.  The 
two  generals  complained  to  the  Maharaja,  who  at  once  proceeded  to  the  army, 
degraded  the  mutinous  officers,  and  severely  punished  the  ring-leaders  of  inferior  rank. 

Later,  General  Ventura  accompanied  Sardar  Hari  Singh  Nalwa,  one  of  the 
bravest  and  best  educated  of  the  Sikh  chieftains,  in  various  small  expeditions. 
A  rising  at  Gandgarh  was  quelled  after  a  smart  action,  the  hill  fortress  of  Srikot  was 
captured,  and  finally  Ventura  took  part  in  a  demonstration  under  Prince  Sher  Singh, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  exact  payment  of  the  annual  tribute  from  Yar  Mohammad 
Khan,  at  that  time  ruler  of  Peshawar.  The  tribute  was  paid  without  fighting,  and 
so  ended  a  year  of  great  military  activity. 

In  the  year  1831,  that  of  Colonel  Gardner's  arrival  in  the  Panjab,  General 
Ventura  shared  with  Shahzada  Sher  Singh  the  command  of  the  force  sent  out  from 
Peshawar  against  the  reformer  Syad  Ahmad.  As  is  related  in  Gardner's  narrative, 
this  force  completely  defeated  Syad  Ahmad' s  followers,  and  the  prophet  himself 
was  slain  at  a  place  called  Balakot.  Gardner  was  just  too  late  to  take  part  in  the 
action  but  it  is  probable  that  Ventura  became  aware  that  Gardner  had  intended  to 
assist  the  insurgents,  and  that  this  fact,  coupled  with  Gardner's  adherence  to  the 
Dogra  faction,  caused  the  ill-will  which  is  shown  by  Gardner's  language  to  have 
existed  between  them.  The  French  and  Italian  officers  in  Ranjit  Singh's  service 
held  much  aloof  from  those  of  other  nationalities,  and  this  also  must  have  contributed 
to  the  unfriendliness. 

Later  in  the  year  1831,  General  Ventura  was  sent  to  Multan  in  command  of  a 
force  of  10,000  troops  and  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the 
tribute  of  that  province. 

In  addition  to  the  rank  of 'general,  conferred  on  Ventura  soon  after  he  entered 
the  Sikh  service,  Ranjit  Singh  created  him  Qazi  and  governor  of  Lahore,  which 
appointment  gave  him  the  third  seat  in  durbar. 

General  Ventura  was  highly  favoured  by  the  Maharaja  in  consequence  of  his 
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services  on  this  and  subsequent  occasions,  and  was  granted  pay  at  the  rate  of  2,500 
rupees  a  month.  He  was  also  at  various  times  given  large  jagirs,  or  feudal  grants 
of  land,  by  his  royal  master;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  Maharaja's  life  Ventura 
received  two  villages  as  a  special  gift  for  his  young  daughter  Victorine. 

General  Ventura,  a  very  amiable  man  as  Gardner  describes  him,  was  sent  to 
subjugate  and  annex  Sabzalkot  and  Rojah  both  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus  below 
Mittankot  {Gardner's  Memoir,  p.  183). 

"In  1819,  Ranjit  Singh  extended  his  conquests  beyond  the  Indus  and  annexed  the  southern  portion 
of  the  present  District  of  Dera  Ghazikhan.  Aasiq  Mohammad  Khan,  a  Nawab  of  Bahawalpur,  received 
the  newly  acquired  territory  as  a  fief  on  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  to  Lahore.  In  1827,  the  Nawab 
overran  the  northern  portion  all  of  which  passed  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sikhs.  Three  years  later, 
however,  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  charge  in  favour  of  General  Ventura."— /w/).  Gaz.,  XI,  p.  251. 

"Kamalgarh  was  an  ancient  fortress  in  the  Mandi  State,  Panjab.  The  possession  of  the  fortress 
tempted  the  Raja  of  Mandi  to  revolt  against  the  Sikhs  ;  but  General  Ventura  succeeded  in  carryng  it  in 
1840,  in  spite  of  the  popular  belief  in  their  impregnability." — Imp.  Gaz.,  XIV,  p.  328. 

"On  the  death  of  Ranjit  Singh  in  1839,  the  Sikh  Government  determined  to  complete  the  reduction 
of  Mandi  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  projected  conquest  of  Chinese  Tartary.  In  1840,  General  Ventura 
occupied  Mandi,  and  Kamalgarh  capitulated  after  a  seige  of  two  months. "^7w/>.  Gaz.,  XVII,  p.  154. 

"  Until  his  death  in  1839,  Ranjit  Singh  was  ever  loyal  to  the  engagements  which  he  had  entered 
into  with  Metcalfe  in  1809,  but  he  left  no  son  capable  of  wielding  his  sceptre.  Lahore  was  torn  by 
dissensions  between  rival  generals,  ministers  and  queens.  The  only  strong  power  was  the  Khalsa,  or 
central  council  of  the  Sikh  army,  which  since  the  British  disaster  in  Afghanistan,  burned  to  measure 
its  strength  with  the  British  sepoys.  Ranjit  Singh's  European  Generals  Court  and  Ventura  were 
foolishly  ousted  by  the  Sikh  commanders  and  the  supreme  military  command  was  vested  in  a  series  of 
Punchayats  or  elective  committees." — Imp.  Gaz.,  II,  p.  503. 

"Scarcely  had  Sher  Singh  ascended  the  throne  when  the  soldiery  got  out  of  hand,  excitement 
though  without  any  ground  whatever  against  European  officers  rose  high.  General  Court  stripped  of 
everything  narrowl3'  escaped.  General  Ventura  who  upon  the  news  of  the  outbreak  had  returned  to 
Lahore  had  a  similar  escape." — The  Panjab,  by  L.  T.  Steinbach,  p.  30. 

Some  other  Incidents. 
Lain. 
The  story  of  the  famous  mare  Laili  can  be  briefly  told.  She  was  renowned  for 
her  beauty  throughout  Afghanistan  and  the  Panjab,  and  Ranjit  Singh,  in  1826, 
demanded  her  surrender  from  her  owner  Sardar  Yar  Mohammad  Khan,  governor 
of  Peshawar,  who  refused.  Straightway  Sirdar  Budh  Singh  Sindhanwalia  was  sent  to 
take  possession  of  the  mare.  When  he  reached  Peshawar  he  was  informed  that  Laili 
had  died.  On  his  return  to  Lahore  it  was  ascertained  that  this  story  was  false,  and 
that  another  force  under  the  nominal  command  of  Prince  Kharak  Singh  was 
despatched  to  Peshawar  with  orders  to  buy  the  mare  or  seize  her,  and  if  Yar 
Mohammad  Khan  would  not  part  with  her  to  depose  him  from  the  governorship.  The 
Prince  marched  to  Peshawar,  and  Yar  Mohammad,  who  considered  that  his  honour 
was  involved  in  not  surrendering  the  mare,  fled  to  the  hills.  Prince  Kharak  Singh 
after  holding  Peshawar  for  eight  months,  retired,  leaving  Sirdar  Sultan  Mohammad 
Khan  as  governor,  but  the  Sikh  army  had  not  proceeded  further  than  Attock  when 
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Yar  Mohammad  returned  and  drove  out  the  new  governor.  General  Ventura  who  had 
been  left  in  command  of  the  Sikh  army  at  Attock  was  now  directed  by  the  Maharaja 
to  try  his  hand  at  the  business  of  the  acquistion  of  the  horse,  for  which  he  was  to 
offer  any  price  which  would  be  accepted,  but,  if  refused,  was  to  renew  hostilities. 
While  Yar  Mohammad  was  heistating  as  to  his  reply  Khalifa  Syed  Ahmad  again 
descended  from  the  hills  and  ravaged  the  villages  north  of  Peshawar,  and  the 
governor,  who  attempted  to  drive  him  back,  was  killed  in  the  fight  which  ensued. 
Laili,  however,  had  not  been  surrendered,  and  General  Ventura,  after  having  defeated 
Syed  Ahmad,  encamped  before  Peshawar  and  demanded  the  animal  from  Sultan 
Mohammad  Khan ,  whom  he  promised  to  confirm  in  the  governorship  if  he  gave  her 
up.  But  Sultan  Mohammad  tried  as  many  subterfuges  as  his  brother,  and  it  was 
not  till  Ventura  had  arrested  him  in  his  own  palace  and  threatened  to  hold  him 
a  prisoner  till  Laili  was  given  up,  that  persistence  obtained  its  deserved  success,  and 
the  General  becoming  the  happy  possessor  of  the  coveted  mare,  took  her  to  lyahore. 
She  was  received  with  much  rejoicing  by  the  Maharaja. 

Whether  the  real  horse  was  given  up  is  still  doubtful,  for  there  are  few  created 
beings  that  an  Afghan  cannot  or  could  not  deceive.  Certainly,  at  Rupar  in  1831, 
when  the  Maharaja  visited  the  Governor-General,  a  brown  horse  was  shown  as  Laili. 
WTien  Huegel  visited  Lahore  he  especially  begged  to  be  allowed  to  see  the  famous 
horse,  which  tlie  Maharaja  told  him  cost  him  sixty  lakhs  of  rupees  and  twelve 
thousand  men.  He  describes  Laili  as  magnificently  caparisoned,  with  gold  bangles 
round  her  legs,  a  dark  grey,  with  black  points,  thirteen  years  old  and  fully  sixteen 
hands  high.  This  was  the  horse  Ventura  a.ssured  Huegel  that  he  had  obtained 
with  so  much  difficulty  at  Peshawar:  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Sikh  records  always 
speak  of  Laili  as  having  been  a  mare  which  the  name  would  seem  to  confirm.  So 
the  sex  of  the  true  Laili  must  remain  a  historical  puzzle.  Certain  it  is,  that  no 
horse  since  that  which  caused  the  fall  of  Troy,  has  ever  been  the  source  of  such 
trouble  and  the  death  of  so  many  brave  men  {Rulers  of  India  Series :  Ranjit  Singh., 
By  Griffin,  p.  102). 

Paddle-boat. 

Ranjit  Singh  asked  Ventura  to  make  him  a  steamer.  Despite  his  protests 
Ventura  was  made  to  undertake  the  construction  of  one  for  which  he  boldly 
asked  40,000  rupees.  He  went  to  Gardner  and  begged  his  aid;  and  Gardner  after 
reading  up  all  he  could  about  paddle-boat  building  succeeded  in  turning  out  a 
wondrous  sort  of  two  decked  barge  with  paddle-wheels  to  be  worked  by  hand.  The 
boat  was  launched  on  the  Ravi,  but  with  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  exhausted  wheel- 
turners  would  not  go  more  than  10  yards  or  so  upstream.  Yet  Ranjit  Singh  was 
quite  satisfied  with  the  fact  of  the  boat  moving  up  the  stream  however  slowly 
without  sails  or  oars  (Gardner's  Memoir,  p.  203). 

"My  return  to  my  native  country,"  says  Dr.  Honigberger,  "  was  via  Mooltan  and  Dera  Ghazikhan, 

where  General  Ventura  was  then  governor.    As  I  had  provided  myself  with  vaccine  matter  to  use  for 

Vaccination  ""^    journey,   the    general    wished    me   to   vaccinate   his   darling   child. 

Madame  Ventura  was  opposed  to  my  commencing  with  her  little  daughter 
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Victoria,  so  her  husband  ordered  some  poor  children  to  be  brought  from  the  bazar  at  Dera,  whom  I 
vaccinated,  and  to  each  of  them  he  gave  a  rupee,  as  a  remuneration.  On  the  eighth  day,  on  which 
the  children  ought  to  have  come  to  me,  that  I  might  take  the  vaccine  matter  for  further  use,  no  one 
appeared,  and  I  was  told  that  their  alarmed  parents  had  removed  them  from  the  town.  The  parents 
had  heard  a  rumour  that  on  the  eighth  day,  on  their  re-appearance,  the  Feringhee  (European)  doctor 
would  cut  the  moomiai  from  their  arm,  which  operation  was  supposed  to  endanger  life ;  but  on  General 
Ventura's  threatening  the  Kotwal  (Police  officer)  with  imprisonment,  one  of  the  boys  was  brought  to 
me  on  the  following  morning,  from  whom  I  got  vaccine  matter  enough  to  enable  me  to  vaccinate 
several  other  children,among  whom  was  Miss  Victoria,  at  the  harem  of  the  general." — Thirty-five  Years 
in  the  East,  p.  57. 

In  another  place  in  his  book  the  same  Doctor  says : — 

"  I  remained  only  two  years  at  Constantinople,  from  the  autumn  of  1836  to  that  of  1838.  During 
that  time,  my  homoeopathic  practice  was  extensive,  as  there  were  only  myself  and  the  private 
physician  to  the  Russian  ambassador  who  practised  the  new  system;  and  it  was  so  lucrative  that 
I  had  no  idea  of  leaving  that  place  so  soon,  still  less  of  returning  to  Lahore,  until  I  learned  from  the 
Austrian  Internunico,  Baron  Sturmer,  who  was  in  quarantine  at  Malta,  and  who  had  met  with  General 
Ventura,  that  the  Maharaja  had  ordered  the  general  to  make  enquiries  about  me  in  Europe,  and  to 
persuade  me  to  go  back  to  Lahore.  Accordingly,  the  general  invited  me  to  accompany  him  thither 
after  the  expiration  of  his  leave  of  absence  in  the  autumn.  I  yielded  to  this  invitation,  and  went  in' 
company  with  the  general  from  Alexandria  to  Bombay,  where  he  proceeded  alone,  with  the  utmost 
speed,  to  Lahore,  as  Ranjit  Singh  was  dangerously  ill,  and  as  that  time  the  English  were  preparing 
to  place  Shahshooja  on  the  throne  of  Kabul. 

"  General  Ventura  was  accompanied  by  a  shawl  merchant,  named  Monsieur  Le  Boeuf,  and  a  Captain 
of  cavalry,  M.  Mouton,  with  his  lady.  These  three  persons  the  general  requested  me  to  accompany  to 
Lahore,  as  they  were  unable  to  speak  Hindustanee." — Honigberger's  Thirty- five  Years  in  the  East,  p.  88. 

The  position  w^hich  the  General  enjoyed  can  be  judged  froni  a  painting  by  an 
Indian  artist  to  be  seen  at  Peshawar  in  which  he  is  shown  among  the  courtiers  of  the 
Lion  of  the  Panjab  and  is  given  the  next  place  to  AUard.  It  seems  that  soldiers  of 
fortune  who  found  employment  under  Indian  rulers  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
must  have  had  some  sort  of  intercommunication.  This  is  evident  from  the  employ- 
ment of  the  third  son  of  George  Thomas  (the  well-known  adventurer  in  Begum 
Samru's  service)  as  a  Commandant  in  Ranjit  Singh's  service  and  the  selection  of 
Dubuignon  also  in  the  Begam's  service  for  marriage  with  Ventura's  sister-in-law. 

I  cannot  say  what-  foundation  there  was  for  the  following  statement  in 
A vitabile '  s  Life :  — 

"When  Avitabile  tendered  his  resignation,  at  first  (according  to  English 
newspapers)  there  was  some  talk  of  detaining  Ventura  as  a  hostage  at  Lahore  for 
27  lacks,  he  was  reported  to  be  taking  out  of  the  country,  both  generals  were 
eventually  allowed  to  retire  from  Sikh  service  without  difficulty."     P.  556. 

The  General  retired  in  1843,  thus  serving  his  master  and  his  successors  for 
21  years.  He  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Paris  where  he  lived  in  very  good 
style,  enjoying  the  distinction  of  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  died  near 
Toulouse,  3rd  April,  1858.     (Buckland's  Dictionary  of  Indian  Biography,  p.  435). 

During  his  employment  under  the  Sikh  ruler  he  did  not  shave  nor  ate  beef  as 
originally  undertaken  by  him,  but  he  smoked,  a  concession  allowed  to  him.     That  he 
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was  a  splendid  military  organizer  is  undoubted,  that  he  was  faithful  to  his  master 
speaks  volumes  in  his  favour.  In  his  private  life  perhaps  he  was  not  a  model. 
Nevertheless  we  must  view  him  making  allowance  for  human  frailties  from  which 
nobody  is  absolutely  free.  He  was,  says  Major  Pearse  in  a  sketch  of  his  life,  a  high- 
minded  and  a  honourable  soldier  much  respected  by  the  Sikhs  and  also  by  all  the 
English  officers  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact.  He  was  true  to  his  salt,  and 
justified  his  employment  by  an  Indian  ruler.  Here  is  Huegel's  testimony  of  the 
general's  merits : — 

"The  General  has  been  of  great  service  to  the  Maharaja,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  training  of 
his  forces,  but  is  blamed  for  not  being  sufficiently  pliant  and  refined  for  a  court.  None  but  minions 
have  any  influence  over  Ranjit  Singh,  and  it  is  to  Ventura's  honour  that  he  is  not  one  of  these.  Here 
and  in  India  he  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  man  of  high  honour,  and  during  a  journey  he  took  not  long 
since  in  Hindustan,  the  English  generals  and  many  officers  testified  their  respects  to  him  most 
cordially." — Baron  Huegel's  Travels,  p.  317. 

There  is  yet  one  incident  in  the  General's  life  which  is  of  general  interest  to  an 
archaeologist  and  of  particular  interest  to  me.  We  read  in  Baron  Huegel's  Travels, 
p.  236,  that  it  was  Ventura  who  "  first  opened  the  Manikyala  Tope  which  is  situated 
some  10  kos  from  Rawal  Pindi.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  penetrate  it  from  the 
lower  part,  he  ordered  the  workmen  to  repair  at  the  upper  part.  In  a  short  time 
they  arrived  at  the  middle  of  the  shaft  where  they  met  large  masses  of  stones :  these 
were  broken  through,  and  near  the  foundation  appeared  a  small  vaulted  recess 
containing  a  gold  cyhnder  with  some  fluid  in  it  and  some  Buddhist  coins.  Prinsep 
afterwards  wrotfe  a  full  description  of  this  ancient  Monument." 


The  Secretary's  Report  for  the  Year  1916. 

Including  the  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  held  in  January  there  were  six  meetings  of 
the  Society  during  the  year. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  Prof.  G.  H.  Leonard  of  the  University  of  Bristol  delivered 
an  address  on  "  University  Ideals  :  an  Historical  Study.  " 

In  February,  Shaikh  Abdul  Qadir  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  Society  an 
unpublished  diary  of  Sikh  times  which  is  preserved  by  the  Chishti  family  in  Lahore. 
The  opportunity  of  examining  this  document  had  been  accorded  by  the  late  Maulvi 
Hamid  Ali  Chishti. 

In  April,  Rai  Bahadur  Pundit  Sheo  Narain  read  a  paper  on  General  Ventura. 

Two  meetings  were  held  in  Simla.  At  the  first,  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Maynard  read 
a  paper  on  the  Influence  of  Indigenous  Administration  in  the  development  of  Caste, 
and  at  the  second  meeting,  Rai  Bahadur  Pundit  Hari  Kishan  Kaul  read  a  paper  on 
a  Panjabi  Ballad  of  the  time  of  Nadir  Shah. 

In  November,  Lala  Sita  Ram  Kohli  gave  the  Society  some  of  the  results  of  his 
researches  in  "  A  few  leading  features  in  administration  of  Land  Revenue  under 
Maharajah  Ran  jit  Singh.  " 

The  first  part  of  the  5th  Volume  of  the  Journal  has  been  published.  This  is  a  ' 
special  number  containing  the  Mughal  Farmans,  Parwanahs  and  Sanads  issued  in 
favour  of  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  by  Father  Felix.  This  number  is  illustrated  with 
12  plates  prepared  from  photographs  of  the  originals.  The  second  part  of  this  volume 
has  been  devoted  to  Father  Felix's  other  paper  on  Mughals'  seals  which  is  now  being 
printed  ofif.  In  the  meantime,  the  second  part  of  Volume  4  has  been  completed.  Of 
Volume  6  the  first  part  will  be  taken  up  with  Pandit  Hari  Kishan  Kaul's  paper  on  the 
Panjabi  Ballad  together  with  the  text  of  the  ballad,  which  comprises  854  verses,  and 
an  English  translation.  There  is  ample  material  in  hand  for  the  second  part  of  the 
6th  volume.  It  has,  in  fact,  proved  necessary  to  delay  the  publication  of  several 
papers  during  the  last  year  because  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  funds  available.  This 
has  been  partly  due  to  the  completion  of  Volume  5  which  is  devoted  to  Father  Felix's 
researches.  In  addition  to  the  papers  that  have  been  read  further  articles  have 
been  received  on  the  history  of  the  Hill  States  by  Drs.  Vogel  and  Hutchison  and 
further  material  is  promised  by  the  same  authors.  It  is  hoped  that  the  publication 
of  the  valuable  material  contributed  by  members  of  the  Society  will  not  long  be 
retarded  by  the  lack  of  finds. 


The  Treasurer's  Report  for  1916. 

During  the  year  14  new  members  have  joined  the  Society.  We  have  to  record 
with  regret  the  death  of  four  of  our  members — Messrs.  Humphreys,  Hensman,  Bourne, 
Murphy,  and  R.  B .  Bhawani  Das.  Two  members'  names  have  been  removed  and  there 
have  been  six  resignations.  The  total  membership  of  the  Society  is  now  one  hundred 
and  seventy-three. 

Accounts. — Printing  expenses  have  been  extremely  heavy  this  year,  with  the  result 

that  although  we  opened  the  year  with  a  substantial  balance,  we  close  it  with  a 

small  debit  balance.     There  need  be  no  fear  however  of  the  subscriptions  and  the 

realizable  arrears  not  evening  the  expenditure  for  19 17. 

H.  I,.  O.  Garrett, 

Hon.  Treasurer. 
Lahore,  J  any.  14th,  1917. 


Meetings,   1916. 

January  zjth  — Sixth  Annual  Meeting,  Lahore. 

The  following  officers  and  members  of  the  Council  were  elected  for  igi6  : — 
President:  Sir  Edward  Maclagan,  K.C.I.K.,  C.S.I.  Vice-Presidents:  the  Hon. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Thompson  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Shah  Din.  Honorary  Secretary: 
Mr.  A.  C.  Woolner.  Honorary  Treasurer :  Mr.  H.  ly.  O.  Garrett.  Members  of 
Council:  Rai  Bahadur  Pt.  Sheo  Narain ;  the  Hon.  Mr.  H.  J.  Maynard.  C.S.I. ; 
Mr.  R.  B.  Whitehead;  the  Hon.  Mr.  J.  C.  Godley,  C.S.I. ;  Mr.  Miles  Irving; 
Pandit  Hari  Kishan  Kaul,  CLE. ;  the  Hon.  Khan  Zulfiqar  AliKhan;  Mr.  E. 
Tydeman;  Mr.  H.  Hargreaves;  Sardar  Jogendra  Singh. 

The  following  were  appointed  auditors  for  1916 : — Mr.  E.  Tydeman  and  Lala 
Chuni  Lai. 

The  Reports  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  and  Honorary  Treasurer  were  read. 

Professor  G.  H.  Leonard  of  the  Universit}'  of  Bristol  read  a  paper  entitled, 
"  University  Ideals :  an  Historic  Study.' '  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  Leonard, 
moved  by  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  Shah  Din  and  seconded  by  the  Hon'ble  Khan 
Zulfiqar  Ali  Khan,  was  carried  unanimously.  , 

February  28th. — Lahore.  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  Shah  Din  was  in  the  chair.  Shaikh 
Abdul  Qadir  read  a  paper  on  an  unpublished  diary  of  Sikh  times.  The  twenty 
volumes  of  the  diary  were  exhibited  for  the  inspection  of  members.  Rai  Bahadur 
Sheo  Narain,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks,  endorsed  the  hope  expressed  by  the 
reader  of  the  paper,  that  some  one  would  select  passages  of  historical  interest 

from  this  diary  for  publication The  Chairman  closed  the  discussion  by 

expressing  the  indebtedness  of  the  Society  to  the  reader  of  the  paper,  and  to 
Maulvi  Hamad  Ali  Chishti,  the  owner  of  the  diary  and  grandson  of  its  author. 

April  izth. — Lahore.  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  Shah  Din  in  the  chair.  Rai  Bahadur 
Pandit  Sheo  Narain  read  a  paper  on  ''  General  Ventura."  A  discussion  followed 
in  which  the  following  took  part :  Bhai  Sewa  Ram  Singh,  Khan  Zulfiqar  Ali  Khan, 
the  Hon.  Secretary,  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  Lala  Sita  Ram  Kohli,  Mr.  Hargreaves, 
and  the  Chairman. 

July  2is^.— Simla.  The  President  (  Sir  Edward  Maclagan  )  in  the  chair.  The  Hon'ble 
Mr.  H.  J.  Maynard,  C.S.I. ,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Influence  of  Indigenous 
Administration  on  the  Development  of  Caste. ' '  A  discussion  followed  in  which 
Pandit  Hari  Kishan  Kaul,  C.I.E^.,  Sardar  Jogendra  Singh,  Sir  Valentine  Chirol 
and  the  Honb'le  Sir  Sankaran  Nair  took  part. 

September  zbth. — Simla.  The  President  in  the  chair.  Rai  Bahadur  Pandit  Hari 
Kishan  Kaul,  CLE.,  read  a  paper  on  "A  Panjabi  Ballad  of  the  time  of  Nadir 
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Shall.  "  In  the  dicussion  there  spoke  Bishop  I,efroy,  MetropoUtan  of  India,  and 
the  President. 
November  iSth. — The  Hon'ble  Mr.  J.  P.  Thompson  in  the  chair.  Lala  Sita  Ram  KohU 
read  a  paper  on  "A  few  leading  features  in  administration  of  Land  Revenue 
under  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh.  "  The  Patron  (  His  Honour  Sir  Michel  O'Dwyer ) 
congratulated  the  reader  on  the  results  of  his  researches,  and  pointed  out  how 
closely  some  of  L.  Sita  Ram's  results  corresponded  with  the  opinions  recorded  by 
some  of  the  first  British  administrators  of  the  Panjab. 


Panjab  Historical  Society. 

(May  1917). 
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History  of  Mandi  State. 

J.  Hutchison  and  J.  Ph.  Vogel. 

Mandi  State  at  the  present  time  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kulu  and  Kangra, 
on  the  east  by  Kulu ,  on  the  south  by  Suket ,  and  on  the  west  by  Kangra .  Like  most 
of  the  other  Hill  States  it  takes  its  name  from  its  capital,  which  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Bias.  Mandi  is  a  Hindi  word,  meaning  "  market,' '  and  it  may  pos- 
sibly be  connected  with  the  Sanskrit  word  mandapika,  meaning  "  an  open  hall  or 
shed,"  and  may  be  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  root  mand,  meaning  "to  adorn  or 
distribute."  If  a  conjecture  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  may  be  offered,  it  probably 
took  its  rise  from  the  fact  that  in  ancient  times,  as  at  the  present  day,  the  place  was 
a  centre  of  trade  on  the  main  route  from  Yarkand  and  Ladakh  to  Hoshyarpur  and 
the  plains.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  town  is  in  the  inscription  at  the  Triloknath 
temple  in  Old  Mandi,  which  is  dated  in  the  year  2264  of  the  Kaliyuga  era,  and  the 
Saka  year  1442,  corresponding  to  a.d.  1520. 

Among  the  Tibetans,  Mandi  is  known  by  the  name  of  Zahor,  and  it  has  an  inter- 
esting association  with  the  great  Buddhist  teacher  and  missionary  Padma  Sambhava 
(c  A.D.  750-800),  for  it  was  from  Zahor  or  Mandi  that  he  went  at  the  request  of  the 
Tibetan  King,  Srong  Ide  btzan,  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  Buddhism  in  Tibet.  Pan- 
dit Hirananda  Shastri^  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  information,  states  that  in 
his  lamaist  representations  Padma  Sambhava  appears  in  the  ancient  Mandi  garb, 
and  the  special  head-dress  worn  by  him  is  still  called  Zahorma.  Many  Tibetans  are 
said  to  come  on  pilgrimage  from  Tibet  every  year  in  winter  to  the  holy  lake  of  Rawal- 
sar  in  Mandi,  which  they  call  Padmacan,  and  the  spirit  of  the  saint  is  believed  to 
reside  on  the  floating  islands  in  the  lake  and  is  worshipped  by  them.  They  approach 
the  lake  from  some  distance  on  hands  and  knees.  The  Hindus  look  upon  Rawalsar 
as  the  abode  of  Lomasa  Rishi  whom  they  probably  identify  with  Padma  Sambhava. 
We  are  also  told  that  many  religious  books  were  taken  into  Tibet  in  early  times  from 
Zahor;  and  during  the  reign  of  Langdarma  (c  a.d.  900) ',  the  Tibetan  King  who 
persecuted  the  Buddhists,  many  books  are  said  to  have  been  brought  to  Zahor  for 
safety,  and  are  believed  by  the  Tibetans  to  be  still  lying  hidden  somewhere  in  Mandi. 
These  facts  and  traditions  all  go  to  prove  the  identity  of  Zahor  with  Mandi,  or  at  any 
rate  with  the  tract  around  Rawalsar. 

As  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  other  Hill  States,  Sir  Alexander  Cunningham  was 
the  first  to  institute  inquiries  into  the  history  of  the  Mandi  royal  family  and  the 
results  of  his  researches  are  to  be  found  in  the  Reports  of  the  Archaeological  Survey.^ 
Unfortunately  very  little  material  of  a  historical  character,  in  addition  to  the  Vansa- 

I  Vide  A  History  of  Western  Tibet,  p.  59.  «  Cf.  Cunningham,  A.S.R.,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  123. 
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valt,  or  genealogical  roll  of  the  Rajas,  is  available,  and  indeed  one  may  say  that  no 
reliable  history  of  Mandi,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  exists  anterior  to  the 
period  of  Sikh  rule.  For  this,  blame  may  justly  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  ancient 
Mandi  rulers,  in  that  they  left  no  reliable  historical  records  behind  them;  but  in  this 
respect  they  were  in  no  way  more  blameworthy  than  most  of  the  other  rulers  of  the 
Hill  States.  Under  such  adverse  circumstances  the  only  sources  of  information  to 
draw  upon,  in  addition  to  the  Vansavali,  consist  of  monuments,  coins,  inscriptions 
and  such  other  scattered  materials  as  are  available  A  history  of  Mandi  compiled 
chiefly  from  these  sources,  and  referring  to  the  period  from  a.d.  1200  to  1870,  is  to 
be  found  in  Sir  Lepel  Griffin's  ''The  Rajas  of  the  Punjab, "  and  an  abridged 
history  finds  a  place  in  Col.  Massy's  "Chiefs  and  FamiUes  of  Note  in  the  Punjab." 
These  have  been  utilized  in  preparing  this  history.  A  vernacular  history  in  Tankari 
also  exists,  dealing  with  the  period  from  the  reign  of  Raja  Ajbar  Sen,  ad.  1500,  to 
the  present  time,  which  contains  much  information  of  an  interesting  character.  It 
was  compiled  in  ad.  1888,  by  Brikam  Kayath  from  materials  in  the  possession  of  an 
old  Mandi  family  named  Bisht.  An  Urdu  work,  the  Majma  Tawarlkh  riyasat-hai 
Kohistan-i-Panjab ,  by  Sirdar  Hardayal  Singh,  also  contains  a  history  of  Mandi.' 

The  early  history  of  Mandi  is  similar  to  that  of  most  of  the  other  Panjab  Hill 
States.  In  practically  all  of  them  we  find  traditions  of  a  more  or'  less  authentic 
character,  pointing  to  the  rule  in  ancient  times  of  petty  chiefs  called  Ranas  and 
Thakurs;  the  Ranas  being  Kshatriyas  or  Rajputs  and  the  Thakurs  of  some  lower 
caste.  In  Mandi,  Suket  and  Kulu  the  latter  were  probably  Kunets,  or  of  some  other 
allied  castes  of  semi-aboriginal  origin.  The  title  of  '  Ram '  is  an  abbreviation  of 
Sanskrit  Rajanaka,  meaning  "  almost  a  King  "  and  was  widely  used  in  the  hills  in 
ancient  times.  Frequent  mention  of  it  occurs  in  the  Rajatarangini  or  History  of 
Kashmir,  written  and  compiled  from  older  documents  in  the  early  part  of  the  12th 
century,  by  Kalhana,  a  Kashmiri  Pandit.  At  that  period  in  Kashmir  the  title  had 
ceased  to  indicate  an  independent  ruler,  and  was  used  onlj'  as  a  personal  distinction, 
conferred  by  the  Raja  of  the  time.  The  same  is  true  of  the  title  of  '  Thakur,\  mean- 
ing "  lord,"  which  was  synonymous  with  Rana  in  its  political  signification.' 

In  Mandi  and  other  parts  of  the  hiUs  outside  Kashmir,  these  titles  were  used  in 
their  original  meaning  to  indicate  an  independent  or  semi-independent  ruler;  though 
the  territory  owned  by  each  of  them  was  generally  of  small  extent.  Traditions  of 
these  ancient  rulers  date  from  very  early  times  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  were  in  power  long  anterior  to  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  Rajput  States  of  a 
later  period.  When  this  political  organization  came  into  existence  we  have  no 
authentic  information  to  tell  us,  but  its  primitive  character  points  to  its  having  been 
the  earliest  form  of  gqvernment  in  force  in  the  hills.  The  Ranas  and  Thakurs  were 
numerous  and  powerful  in  Mandi,  Suket  and  Kulu,  and  seem  to  have  retained  their 
independence  to  a  much  later  period  than  in  many  other  parts  of  the  hills.     Their 

'  We  are  aUo  indebted  to  Mr.  Sri  Gopal,  Vakil  of  Mandi  State,  for  much  help  in  preparing  this  paper.     In  addition 
tp  providing  a  good  deal  of  new  material  he  wrote  the  modern  history  of  the  State. 
«  Vide  Journal.  Panjah  HiUorical  Society,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  i,  p.  46. 
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subjection  by  the  rulers  of  these  and  other  States  involved  almost  continuous  warfare 
for  many  centuries,  and  even  after  yielding  a  nominal  submission,  they  were  ever  on 
the  alert  for  any  opportunity  that  afforded  a  hope  of  regaining  independence.  The 
history  of  Mandi  State  affords  abundant  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  In 
many  of  the  States  they  combined  against  the  new  ruler,  who  was  in  most  cases  an 
intruder  in  the  hills,  and  tried  to  drive  him  out;  as  a  rule,  however,  their  mutual 
jealousies  and  strife  made  concerted  action  impossible,  and  they  were  in  the  end 
reduced  to  the  position  of  subjects.  Many  of  the  descendants  of  these  families  are 
now  common  farmers  with  nothing  but  the  title,  which  is  now  a  caste  name,  to  prove 
their  former  importance.' 

The  Chiefs  of  Suket  and  Mandi  are  descended  from  a  common  ancestor.  They 
belong  to  the  Atri  gotra  in  the  Chandarbansi  line  of  Rajputs  and  consequently  claim 
descent  from  the  Pandava  family  of  the  Mahabharata.  The  ancestors  of  the  line  are 
believed  to  have  ruled  for  1,700  years  in  Indraprastha  (Delhi),  until  one  Khemraj — 
the  last  ruler  of  the  early  dynasty — was  driven  out  by  his  Wazir,  Bisarp,  who  then 
usurped  the  throne.  Khemraj  having  lost  the  kingdom  of  Indraprastha  fled  away  east- 
ward and  settled  in  Bengal,  where  thirteen  of  his  successors  are  said  to  have  ruled  for 
350  years.  Their  capital  was  at  Lakshmanpuri  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  The 
most  distinguished  ruler  of  this  dynasty  was  Lakshman  Sen,  who  is  said  to  have  ex- 
tended his  conquests  to  Kanauj,  Nepal  and  Orissa,  and  to  have  founded  Gaur  in 
Malda,  naming  it  Lakhnauti  after  himself.  One  of  his  successors,  named  Balala  Sen, 
chose  Naddia  (near  the  junction  of  the  Bhagirathi  and  Jalangi  rivers)  as  his  capital. 

According  to  Griffin's  history  of  the  State  the  dynasty  continued  to  rule  in 
Naddia  until  expelled  in  a.d.  1198-99  by  Bak^tiyar  Khilji,  one  of  the  generals  of  Kutb- 
ud-din,  the  first  Slave  King  of  Delhi.  Sur  Sen  the  last  ruler  of  the  dynasty  is  said  to 
have  died  in  exile  at  Prayag  or  Allahabad,  and  his  son,  Rup  Sen,  then  retired  to 
Rupar  near  Ambala.  There  too  the  family  was  overtaken  by  the  Muhammadans  and 
Rup  Sen  was  killed  in  a.d.  1210.  His  three  sons  fled  to  the  hills  for  refuge,  and  after 
some  time  established  themselves  in  separate  principalities.  Bir  or  Vira  Sen  became 
ruler  of  Suket,  Giri  Sen  of  Keonthal,^  and  Hamir  Sen  of  Kashtwar.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  four  branches  of  the  family,  including  Mandi,  still  preserve  the  tra- 
dition of  a  common  origin  from  the  ruling  family  of  Gaur,  Bengal. 

There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  Suket  was  founded  at  a  much  earlier 
period  than  Griffin  allows.  Sir  A.  Cunningham  placed  the  foundation  of  the  State 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  8th  century,  and  his  conclusions  are  probably  nearer  the 
truth.  He  says:  *"  According  to  the  accepted  genealogy  of  the  Mandi  and  Suket 
families,  the  real  founder  appears  to  have  been  Vira  Sena,  who  was  the  first  that 
bore  their  common  title  of  Sena.  From  his  time  down  to  the  separation  of  the  families, 
under  the  two  brothers — Sahu  Sena  and  Bahu  Sena — there  were  ten  generations. 
Samudra  Sena,  the  author  of  the  Nirmand  record,  was  the  sixth  in  descent  from  Bahu 


I  -Vide  Journal,  Punjab  Historical  Society,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  i,  p.  45  et  seq. 

^  Kashtwar  State  was  founded  at  a  later  date  than  Suket,  and  the  founder  cannot  have  been  a  brother  of  Bir  Sen, 
though  probably  from  the  same  family.     Vide  J.P.H.S.,  Vol.  IV,  No.  i,  p.  34. 
•*   Vide  Cunningham,  A.S.R. ,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  123. 
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Sena.  From  Samudra  Sena  down  to  Ajbar  Sena,  whose  date  is  fixed  by  a  copper- 
plate inscription  in  Mandi  in  S.  1584  =a.d.  1527,  there  were  eleven  reigns;  and  as 
Ajbar  Sena  is  said  to  have  died  in  a.d.  1534  his  accession  may  be  placed  about  a.d. 
1500.  The  accession  of  Samudra  Sena  must  therefore  be  fixed  somewhere  about  a.d. 
1500 — 360  =  A.D.  1 140 ;  allowing  30  years  for  a  reign.  Accepting  the  latter  half  of  the 
I2th  century  as  the  date  of  Samudra  Sena,  the  separation  of  the  Mandi  branch  of 
the  family,  under  Bahu  Sena,  may  have  taken  place  about  a.d.  1000,  and  the  origi- 
nal foundation  of  the  family  under  Vira  Sena  about  the  middle  of  the  8th  century. 
The  dates  of  all  the  later  Rajas  are  recorded  on  their  Sati  monuments." 

An  average  of  thirty  years  to  a  reign  seems  a  little  too  high.  In  most  of  the 
other  States  it  ranges  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years.  On  the  other  hand  we  have 
to  bear  in  mind  that  some  names  may  have  dropped  out  of  the  Vansavali  in  the  pro- 
cess of  copying,  especially  in  the  early  centuries.  This  was  a  thing  of  common  occur- 
rence, as  we  know  from  the  records  of  other  States.  We  therefore  feel  inclined  to 
agree  with  Cunningham  that  theSuket  State  was  founded  not  much  later  than  a.d. 
765.  'An  incident  in  the  Chamba  annals  lends  fairly  strong  corroboration  to  this  con- 
clusion. There  it  is  related  that  towards  the  end  of  the  8th  century  Brahmapura, 
the  original  capital,  was  invaded  by  a  race  of  foreigners,  called  Kira — probably  Tibet- 
ans, and  the  Raja  was  killed  in  battle.  His  Rani  who  was  pregnant  fled  towards 
the  outer  hills,  and  on  the  way  a  son  was  born,  who  was  named  Mushan  Varma. 
Ultimately  the  Rani  is  said  to  have  found  a  refuge  with  the  Raja  of  Suket,  who  made 
suitable  provision  for  the  young  prince,  and  on  his  reaching  manhood  he  was  married 
to  the  Raja's  daughter.  On  that  occasion  a  jagtr  was  granted  as  dowry  in  the  par- 
gana  of  Pangna,  and  from  the  Suket  records  we  learn  that  Pangna  was  the  original 
capital  of  the  State.*  In  any  case  we  may  safely  conclude  that  Suket  was  founded 
not  much  later  than  A.D.  800. 

Blr  Sen,  c  a.d.  765. — As  already  stated,  Bir  Sen  was  the  founder  of  theSuket 
royal  family.  Having  settled  to  the  west  of  the  Satlu j  and  obtained  a  firm  footing , 
he  began  the  work  of  territorial  extension.  The  capital  of  the  new  principality  was 
then  at  Pangna,  where  the  ancient  palace  still  exists  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  whole  of  the  country  was  then  under  the  sway  of  the  small 
petty  chiefs,  bearing  the  titles  of  Rana  or  Thakur,  whose  unhappy  divisions  rendered 
them  an  easy  prey  to  the  invaders.  Most  of  them  were  subdued  and  made  tributary, 
or  expelled  and  their  territory  annexed.  In  this  way  the  work  of  extending  the 
State  frontiers  was  pushed  on  by  Vira  Sen's  successors,  and  within  a  century  the 
whole  tract  between  the  Satluj  and  the  Bias  was  brought  under  the  sway  of  Suket. 
It  thus  bordered  with  the  Satluj  to  the  south,  Kulu  to  the  east  and  north-east, 
Kangra  to  the  west  and  south-west,  and  the  Bias  to  the  north ;  and  included  most 
of  the  territory  now  embraced  in  the  two  States  of  Mandi  and  Suket. 


I  Chamba  Gazetteer,  p.  ^y.  Jt  is  proljable  that  there  was  an  early  Sena  dynasty  in  Bengal,  whose  ancestor,  Vira 
Scaa,  reigned  in  tlie  seventh  century,  and  from  whom  the  later  dynasty  of  Sena  Rajas,  as  also  the  Suket  family,  were 
dcMcflded.     Cf.  Arch.  Surrey  Report,  Vol.  XV,  p.  156. 

'  I'itU  Suket  Gazetteer,  p.  5.     in  the  Chamba  records  the  name  is  Panga,  evidently  a  clerical  error. 
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We  have  now  to  relate  the  circumstances  which  resulted  in  the  partial  break  up 
of  this  powerful  State  and  the  founding  of  an  independent  principality  in  Mandi.  In 
the  reign  of  Sahu  Sen,'  his  younger  brother,  Bahu  Sen,'  quarrelled  with  the  Raja 
and  left  the  State  to  reside  at  Manglaor,  within  the  territory  of  Kulu.  This  event 
Cunningham  fixes  at  or  about  a.d.  iuoo.  Bahu  Sen  is  said  to  have  acquired  territory 
around  Manglaor  from  Kulu,  and  was  recognized  as  a  Rana  or  local  chief.  He  was 
followed  by  a  line  of  chiefs  whose  names  only  have  been  preserved.  They  are  as 
follows:  Nimat  Sen,  Naravahana  Sen,  Kanavahana  Sen,  Suvahana  Sen,  Bir  Sen, 
Samudra  Sen,  c  a.d.  1176,  Kenshan  Sen,  c  a.d.  1194,  Mangala  Sen,  c  a.d.  1222, 
Jaya  Sen,  c  a.d.  1250,  Karenchan  Sen,  c  a.d.  1278. 

The  copper-plate  inscription  of  the  great  temple  of  Nirmand  in  Kulu  contains, 
among  others,  the  name  of  a  Raja  Samudra  Sena,  who  was  the  founder;  and  whom 
Sir  A.  Cunningham  identified  with  the  Samudra  Sena  of  the  Mandi  Vansavali. 

^  He  says  :  ' '  The  copper-plate  inscription  of  the  great  temple  at  Nirmand  gives 
the  genealogy  of  four  Rajas,  all  of  whom  take  the  title  of  Sena,  which  was  peculiar 
to  the  families  of  Suket  and  Mandi.  The  names  in  the  plate  also  agree  very  closely 
with  some  of  the  consecutive  names  in  the  genealogical  list  of  the  Mandi  Rajas.  I 
now  place  the  two  series  side  by  side  for  comparison." 

Nirmand  Plate.  Vansavali. 

1.  Varuna  Sena.  i.     Naravahana  Sena. 

Kanavahana  Sena. 

2.  Sanjaya  Sena.  2.     Suvahana  Sena. 

3.  Ravi  Sena.  3.     Vira  Sena. 

4.  Samudra  Sena.  ,4.     Samudra  Sena. 

"  As  Naravahana  is  a  title  of  the  god  Varuna,  these  two  names  may  be  accepted 
as  intended  for  the  same  person.  In  the  second  name  there  is  a  difference,  but  the 
third  name  of  the  Vansavali,  viz.  Vira  Sena,  I  take  to  be  the  same  as  Ravi,  by  the 
mere  transposition  of  the  syllables.  The  fourth  name  is  the  same  in  both ....  The  date 
(of  the  inscription)  may  be  S.  I227=a.d.  1170,  which  would  agree  very  well  with  the 
date  derivable  from  the  genealogical  roll.  '  From  Samudra's  accession  to  the  death  of 
Balbir  Sena  in  185 1  there  are  28  names,  which  if  taken  as  generations  at  25  years 
each,  would  give  a  period  of  700  years  or  a.d.  1151  to  1176  for  Samudra's  reign." 

*More  recently,  however,  the  inscription  has  been  edited  and  discussed  by  Dr. 
J .  F.  Fleet,  and  he  remarks  that  Cunningham  is  absolutely  wrong  about  the  date  of 
the  plate.  It  is  dated  in  the  year  6,  and  Dr.  Fleet  is  of  opinion  that  this  refers  to  the 
reign  of  Samudra  Sena.  It  is  also  quite  possible  that  it  refers  to  the  Shastra  era. 
In  any  case,  on  palseographical  grounds  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  it  must 
belong  to  the  7th  century  of  the  Christian  era.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  the 
Samudra  Sena  of  the  copper  plate  cannot  be  identified  with  the  Samudra  Sena  of  the 
Vansavali.     He  says:     "This  identification  cannot  be  accepted  for  a  moment.     It  is 


J  Sena— an  army.    The  suffix  of  the  Suket  and  Mandi  Rajas  has  always  been  '  Sena.' 
•i  Arch.  Survey  Report, Vol.  XIV,  p.  123.  ^  Cf.  Cunningham,  A.S.R.,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  123. 

+  Cf.  Corp.  Inscrip.  lud. ,  \ol.  Ill,  pp.  286-291. 
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wholly  impossible  to  accept  the  names  oi  Vira  Seua,  Suvahana  Sena,  Kanavahana 
Sena  and  Naravahana  Sena,  which  precede  him  (Samudra  Sena)  in  the  genealogy,  as 
being  identical  with  or  even  intended  to  represent  the  Ravishana,  Sainjaya  Sena, 
and  Varuua  Sena  of  the  inscription."  The  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Nirmand 
inscription  therefore  remains  unsolved. 

Kanchan  or  Karanchan  Sen,  c  a.d.  1278. — He  was  fourth  in  descent  from 
Samudra  Sen  and  his  Rani  was  a  daughter  of  the  Rana  of  Seokot  on  the  Bias,  about 
ten  miles  above  Mandi. 

Kanchan  Sen  seems  to  have  been  seized  with  the  ambition  to  enlarge  his  borders  at 
the  expense  of  his  neighbours  and  invaded  and  conquered  the  adjoining  tract  of  Pan- 
jain,  and  annexed  Thujri  and  Kao  kothis.  He  also  subdued  the  Ranas  of  Bans,  Neru 
and  Bagi-Thach  and  forced  them  to  pay  tribute.  As  these  tracts  were  all  within  the 
limits  of  Kulu  State,  the  vanquished  Ranas  appealed  to  that  chief  for  help,  and  they 
all  flocked  to  his  standard  when  his  army  advanced  to  their  relief.  In  the  struggle 
which  ensued  Kanchan  Sen  was  slain,  the  fort  of  Manglaor  burnt  down,  and  his  wife 
was  forced  to  flee  for  her  life.  She  was  pregnant,  and  being  alone  in  her  flight  she 
lost  her  way  in  the  dense  forest.  Night  coming  on,  she  fell  down  exhausted  at  the 
foot  of  a  ban  or  oak  tree,  and  there  her  son  was  born.  In  the  morning  some  followers 
of  the  Rana  of  Seokot  found  her  and  carried  her  and  the  child  to  her  father's  home. 

From  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  her  son  received  the  name  of  Ban  or  Bano , 
and  afterwards  that  of  Ban  Sen.  The  Rana  of  Seokot  had  no  male  heir  and  he  adop- 
ted his  daughter's  son  as  his  successor,  and  on  his  death  Ban  Sen  became  the  chief 
of  Seokot. 

On  growing  up  to  manhood  Ban  Sen  began  to  enlarge  his  heritage  and  built  for 
himself  a  residence  at  Bhiuli  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bias,  two  miles  above  the 
present  town  of  Mandi.  He  attacked  the  Ranas  of  Kelti  and  Sagur  and  built  the 
temple  of  Parasar  Deo.     Ban  Sen  died  about  a.d.  1304. 

Kalian  Sen,  a.d.  1304. — Ban  Sen  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Kalian  Sen,  who 
bought  a  piece  of  land  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bias,  called  Batahuli,  across  the  river 
from  Mandi.  There  he  built  a  palace,  the  ruins  of  which  may  still  be  seen,  and  till  the 
founding  of  the  present  capital,  Batahuli  was  the  capital  of  the  State  and  is  still 
called  Old  Mandi.  The  purchase  was  probably  made  from  one  of  the  local  Ranas  who 
were  subject  to  the  Raja  of  Suket,  and  it  may  have  marked  the  first  encroachment  on 
the  territory  of  that  State. 

From  this  beginning  the  work  of  territorial  extension  rapidly  progressed.  The 
Rana  of  Kelti  was  subdued  and  the  country  around  Chahti  and  Sanor  was  annexed ; 
the  Rana  of  Sagur  was  killed  and  his  territory  also  seized.  Kalian  Sen  died  in  a.d. 
1332  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hira  Sen. 

Hira  Sen,  c  a.d.  1332.— In  his  reign  the  Kanhwal  district  was  added  to  the 
State,  but  the  Raja  was  killed  in  the  struggle  by  the  Rana  of  Gandharb,  in  a.d. 
1360,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Dharitri  Sen.  He  in  his  turn  was  followed 
by  Narindar  Sen  in  c  A.D.  1416,  by  Harjai  Sen  in  c  a.d.vj:444,  and  Dilawar  Sen  in 
c  a  d.  1472. 
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During  these  reigns  the  work  of  conquest  went  on  and  the  diminutive  States 
owned  by  the  Ranas  and  Thakurs  were  successively  brought  under  one  head,  and 
became  more  or  less  subject  to  the  central  authority  at  Old  Mandi.  The  work  of 
consolidation  was  completed  under  Ajbar  Sen,  a.d.  1500,  an  able  and  wise  ruler,  who 
also  founded  the  present  town  of  Mandi  and  made  it  the  capital. 

^  Ajbar  Sen,  a.d.  1500. — Though  many  of  the  petty  chiefs  had  been  made  tribu- 
tary, they  were  difficult  to  hold  under  control,  and  were  constantly  giving  trouble. 
The  same  state  of  things  existed  in  Kulu,  where  the  Rajas  Sidh  vSingh  and  Bahadur 
Singh  were  engaged  about  the  same  time  in  bringing  the  Ranas  and  Thakurs  into 
submission,  by  every  means  in  their  power.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Bias,  opposite 
Batahuli,  was  Sadhiana,  where  the  town  of  Mandi  now  stands,  which  was  the  terri- 
tory of  Rana  Gokal.  This  Rana  had  intrigued  against  the  rising  power  of  the  Raja 
and  at  the  instigation  of  one  Ghanda  Bisht  he  was  killed,  and  his  lands  annexed. 
For  this  service  a  grant  of  land  in  muafi  or  freehold  was  conferred  on  Ghanda.  The 
Ranas  of  Maratu,  Kanhwal  and  Gandharb  had  also  in  a  similar  manner  been  unwill- 
ing to  submit.  They  united  their  forces,  of  which  more  than  half  were  archers,  and 
advanced  into  the  Balh  plain  to  the  south  of  Mandi,  where  they  were  defeated  by 
Ajbar  Sen,  and,  in  the  pursuit,  the  Rana  of  Gandharb  was  killed.  Chatar  Sen,  the 
Raja's  eldest  son,  then  marched  against  the  Rana  of  Maratu,  but  was  defeated,  and 
wounded  in  the  leg,  and  three  of  the  principal  men  of  Mandi  were  slain.  These  men 
were  brothers,  and  members  of  a  Khatri  family,  and  in  recognition  of  their  services 
the  Raja  made  a  grant  of  land  from  the  conquered  territory  to  a  fourth  brother, 
named  Maksudan,  under  a  title-deed  engraved  on  a  copper  plate,  dated  S.  i584=a.d. 
1527,  which  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  family.  The  grant  was  made  by  Ajbar 
Sen  but  is  signed  by  his  son  Chatar  Sen.  The  family  still  reside  in  Mandi  though 
now  of  no  importance. 

In  A.D.  1527  Ajbar  Sen,  after  acquiring  the  level  tract  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bias,  decided  on  changing  the  capital,  and  the  present  town  of  Mandi  was  founded 
by  him.  He  also  built  the  old  palace  with  four  towers,  called  Chauki,  and  now 
almost  in  ruins.  The  temple  of  Bhutnath  in  the  middle  of  the  .town  was  also  erected 
by  him,  and  that  of  Triloknath  by  his  queen,  Suratrana  or  Sultan  Devi.  The  ver- 
nacular history  states  that  the  Ranas  of  Kamlah  and  Kalar  became  subject  and  Chatar 
Sen  built  a  fort  in  the  Kalar  district,  named  I,akargarh.  Some  of  the  Ranas  surren- 
dered their  possessions  and  others  became  tributary,  paying  partly  in  cash  and  partly 
in  kind.     This  tribute  was  called  mangni. 

Chatar  Sen,  c  a.d.  1534. — According  to  one  authority  Chatar  Sen  died  in  the  life- 
time of  his  father.  Cunningham,  on  the  other  hand,  records  a  reign  of  20  years, 
during  which  nothing  special  seems  to  have  occurred. 

Sahib  Sen,  c  a.d.  1554. — He  was  a  son  of  the  previous  Raja  and  was  married  to 
Prakash  Dei,  a  daughter  of  the  Raja  of  Kahlur  (Bilaspur),  who  was  a  wise  and  pious 
lady.  It  is  related  of  her,  that  having  no  issue  she  made  a  vow  to  Narain  Deva  of 
Hurang,  in  Chuhar,  that  she  would  make  golden  images  of  the  god  out  of  her  own 

1  All  the  dates  down  to  the  reign  of  Ajbar  Sen  are  only  approximate. 
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ornaments  if  slie  were  blessed  with  a  son.  Her  prayers  were  soon  answered  and  a 
son  was  bom  to  her.  As  an  act  of  merit  she  had  a  boat  built  for  the  ferry  on  the 
Bias,  between  Batahuli  and  Mandi,  and  also  had  many  drinking  fountains  construc- 
ted along  the  main  roads. 

Sahib  Sen  was  much  under  the  influence  of  his  queen  and  at  her  instigation  he 
attacked  the  RanS  of  Drang  and  drove  him  out,  thus  acquiring  the  salt  mines  situa- 
ted at  that  place.     A  fort  at  Jajru-Kupru  is  also  associated  with  his  name. 

'  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  states  that  Sahib  Sen  assisted  Raja  Jagat  Singh  of  Kulu  in  an 
attack  on  the  Raja  of  Lag  in  Kulu,  and  at  the  partition  of  territory  after  the  victory, 
Mandi  received  what  is  known  asSaraj  Mandi,  and  Kulu  took  the  portion  which  now 
goes  by  the  name  of  Saraj  Kulu.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  if  this  event  took  place 
in  Sahib  Sen's  reign,  the  Kulu  Raja  cannot  have  been  Jagat  Singh— for  he  did  not 
succeed  till  a  much  later  date  (c  a.d.  1637).  It  may  have  been  Raja  Bahadur  vSingh, 
who  we  know  conquered  part  of  Saraj,  or  his  son,  Raja  Partap  Singh.  As  the  result 
of  a  subsequent  invasion  of  Lag  the  districts  of  Sanor  and  Badar  were  also  annexed  by 
Mandi;  while  Kulu  obtained  Pirkot,  Madanpur,  and  twelve  neighbouring  villages. 

Sahib  Sen  was  a  contemporary  of  Akbar  the  Great,  but  there  is  no  reference  to 
the  Mugbals  in  the  annals  of  his  time.  Probably  the  territory  was  too  far  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  hills,  to  be  directly  influenced  by  Mughal  rule,  till  a  later  period. 

Narayan  Sen,  c  a.d.  1575. — He  was  a  son  of  the  previous  Raja  and  is  said  to 
have  been  of  stunted  growth  as  well  as  crippled  and  deformed.  A  stor;^'  is  told  of 
his  cure  by  an  ascetic,  named  Sidh  Chuni  Muni,  who  visited  Mandi.  At  the  request 
of  the  ascetic  his  disciples,  who  built  a  temple  to  him,  receive  one  patha  of  grain  from 
each  hamlet  in  the  State.  The  cess  is  in  force  to  this  day  and  is  called  Plrpatha , 
a  patha  being  equal  to  eight  kachcha  sers,  or  a  little  over  three  pakka  sers.^ 

Further  extensions  of  territory  were  made  during  this  reign  ;  the  Ranas  of  Ner, 
Pindoh,  and  Chuhar  were  subdued,  and  seven  garhs  or  ilaqas  of  Chuhar,  and  five 
garhs  of  Pindoh  were  annexed  to  the  State.  He  built  the  fort  of  Narayan-garh,  and 
annexed  a  large  portion  of  Suket,  fixing  the  boundary  at  Balh  and  Lohara.  The 
whole  country  was  still  in  the  hands  of  Ranas  and  Thakurs,  the  principal  of  whom 
were  at  Baliana,  Bhuhar,  Saklana,  Thankan,  Daleshari,  Kothwan,  Chatha,  Khanwar, 
Kharjanun,  Rajehri,  Ner  and  Lakrera.     The  Raja  is  said  to  have  died  of  paralysis. 

Kesava  or  Kesab  Sen,  c  a.d.  1595. — There  is  nothing  special  about  this  Raja  on 
record,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  this  or  the  previous  reign  Mandi  came  under 
Mugl)al  control.  *Early  in  Akbar's  reign  all  the  Panjab  Hill  States  were  made  tribu- 
tary, but  they  were  left  entirely  free  in  the  management  of  their  internal  affairs.  All 
that  seems  to  have  been  required  of  them  was  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Emperor's 
supremacy  by  the  annual  payment  of  tribute,  and  the  furnishing  of  a  contingent  for 
military  expeditions  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  On  the  accession  of  a  Raja  a  fee  of 
investiture  was  paid  and  a  sanad  or  patent  of  installation  was  then  granted.  The 
actual  ceremony  of  installation  was  performed  by  the   State  Officers  in  accordance 

'  The  ftaiat  of  the  Punjab,  p.  576. 
In  th<-  t'rdn  HUtniy  tbe  rtory  U  told  of  Raja  Hari  vSen  (c  a.d.  1623).  ■'*  Kangra  Settlement  Report,  p.  8, 
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with  ancient  custom.  Akbar  adopted  the  policy  of  requiring  a  hostage  from  each  of 
the  hill  chiefs,  to  ensure  their  obedience  and  fidelity,  and  we  are  told  that  in  the 
beginning  of  Jahangir's  reign  there  were  22  young  princes  at  the  Mughal  Court  as 
hostages  from  the  States  of  the  Western  hills.  To  them  was  first  given  the  title  of 
Mian,  probably  by  Jahangir,  and  later  it  became  the  distinctive  cognomen  of  the 
kinsmen  of  these  royal  families,  as  it  still  is. 

Reference  must  here  be  made  to  the  Sati  monuments  of  the  Mandi  Rajas,  of 
which  that  of  Kesava  or  Kesab  Sen  is  the  oldest  of  the  later  group.  The  custom  of 
erecting  stone  pillars,  like  tombstones,  as  memorials  to  the  dead,  prevailed  all  over 
the  inner  hills,  but  in  Mandi,  Suket  and  Kulu  it  was  regarded  as  a  royal  privilege. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  customary  among  the  Ranas.  In  most  parts  of  the  hills 
these  pillars  are  only  rough  slabs  set  on  end,  with  very  primitive  representations  of 
the  deceased  cut  on  them.  In  Mandi,  however,  they  are  of  a  more  elaborate  char- 
acter, and  adorned  with  ornamental  carvings.  Most  of  them  have  an  inscription  in 
the  Tankari  characters,  and  are  dated  in  the  I^okakala  or  Era  of  the  seven  Rishis, 
which  from  remote  times  has  been  current  in  the  hills.' 

^The  Sati  pillars  of  the  Mandi  Rajas  and  their  families  locally  known  as  barselas 
stand  in  a  group  on  a  plot  of  ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Suketi  Nala,  a  little  way 
outside  Mandi  town,  on  the  road  to  Suket.  Some  of  them  are  six  and  seven  feet 
high  and  all  are  carved  with  figures  of  the  Rajas  and  of  the  women  who  became  Sati 
with  them.  Each  Raja  is  represented  as  seated  above  with  a  row  of  ranis  or  queens, 
also  seated,  immediately  below :  still  lower  are  standing  figures  of  khawasis  or  con- 
cubines and  rakhalis  or  slave  girls.  The  inscription  records  the  name  of  the  Raja 
and  the  date  of  his  death,  as  also  the  number  of  queens,  concubines  and  slave  girls 
who  were  burnt  with  him.  The  monuments  are  valuable  for  chronological  purposes 
as  fixing  with  certainty  the  date  of  each  Raja's  demise  and  the  accession  of  his  suc- 
cessor, from  Hari  Sen,  a.d.  1637,  down  to  the  present  time.  Only  three  are  without 
an  inscription,  viz.  those  of  Kesava  Sen,  Gur  Sen  and  Shiv  Jawala  Sen.  Kesava  Sen 
probably  died  in  1623  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hari  Sen. 

Hari  Sen,  c  a.d.  1623. — It  must  have  been  during  Hari  Seh's  reign  that  an  inci- 
dent occurred  which  brought  Chamba  and  Mandi  into  close  relations.  Raja  Jagat 
Singh  of  Nurpur  had  acquired  a  powerful  influence  at  the  Mughal  Court,  and  encour- 
aged by  the  favour  shown  him,  he  seems  to  have  conceived  the  design  of  making 
himself  paramount  in  the  hills.  He  made  encroachments  on  several  of  the  hill  States, 
including  Chamba,  Basohli  and  Guler.  Chamba  was  invaded  and  conquered  in  1623 
and  Janardan,the  heir-apparent,  then  acting  as  regent  of  the  State,  was  assassinated 


'  It  also  bears  other  names  as  Aa;'a  Sambat-Pahari  Sambat,  Kachcha  Sambat,  Shastra  Sambat,  Kashmiri  Sambat,  etc. 
This  era  is  a  cycle  of  2,700  years,  each  century  being  named  after  one  of  the  27  Nahshairas  or  lunar  mansions  and  the 
reckoning,  therefore,  is  never  carried  beyond  100.  The  first  year  of  each  century  corresponds  with  the  25th  year  of  each 
Christian  century.  This  era  is  used  in  the  Rajatarangini  or  History  of  Kashmir.  Cf.  Cunningham,  The  Book  of  Indian 
Eras,  pp.  6-17. 

i  Vide  Cunningham,  A.S.R.  Vol.  XIV,  p.  123,  pis.  XXIX  and  XXX.  Older  ftawg/as  are  found  at  the  Triloknath 
Temple  in  Old  Mandi,  but  they  contain  no  inscriptions.  It  is  still  the  custom  in  Mandi  to  erect  a  harsela  on  the  death 
of  a  Raja. 
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His  son  Prithvi  Singh,  then  a  boy  of  four  years  of  age,  was  smuggled  out  of  the 
palace  by  his  nurse  and  conveyed  to  Mandi,  where  he  remained  for  nearly  20  years. 
In  1640,  Jagat  Singh  and  his  son  Rajrup  Sing  rebelled  against  Shahjahan,  and  a 
strong  Mughal  army  was  sent  against  them,  affording  an  opportunity  to  Prithvi 
Singh  to  drive  out  the  Nurpur  officials  and  recover  the  State.  This  he  did  with  the 
help  of  Mandi  and  Kulu.' 

Jagat  Singh  had  also  shown  sinister  designs  on  Basohli,  Guler  and  Suket,  and  the 
Rajas  of  these  States,  it  is  said,  were  imprisoned  by  the  Emperor  on  false  charges, 
preferred  against  them  by  the  Nurpur  Chief.  This  may  account  for  the  strong  hos- 
tility to  him  shown  by  several  of  the  hill  chiefs  when  he  fell  into  disfavour.  Man 
Singh,  the  contemporary  Raja  of  Guler,  is,  in  the  Badshahnamah,  called  "  the  mor- 
tal enemy  of  Jagat  Singh."  It  is  also  believed  that  he  harboured  evil  designs  upon 
Mandi,  which  seems  to  have  been  more  or  less  under  his  control,  as  the  tribute 
money  due  by  the  State  is  said  to  have  been  sometimes  paid  through  him.  This 
however  may  have  been  done  while  he  was  Faujdar  of  Kangra,  in  a.d.  1640-41. 

Hari  Sen  is  said  to  have  been  a  great  hawker.  He  died  in  1637  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Surya  or  Suraj  Sen. 

Suraj  Sen,  c  a.d.  1637. — From  Suraj  Sen's  reign  onwards  the  events  of  Mandi 
history  are  related  in  fuller  detail  and  with  greater  chronological  precision.  Suraj 
Sen  was  an  ambitious  Chief  but  his  efforts  to  extend  his  territory  were  often  unfor- 
tunate, and  only  brought  disaster  on  the  State.  From  the  records  we  learn  that  in 
his  reign  Mugjjal  supremacy  had  been  fully  established,  and  Mandi  like  the  other  hill 
States  was  tributary  to  the  Empire. 

A  tradition  has  been  handed  down  of  an  attempt  by  Raja  Jagat  Singh  of  Nurpur 
to  conquer  Mandi  by  treachery,  which  is  strangely  in  keeping  with  attempts  of  a 
similar  character  on  some  of  the  other  States.  It  is  said  that  he  arranged  a  marriage 
for  his  daughter  with  Suraj  Sen ,  intending  to  assassinate  his  son-in-law  during  the 
marriage  festivities  at  Nurpur.  Suraj  Sen,  however,  received  a  hint  from  Jagat 
Singh's  rani  of  what  was  purpo.sed  and  secretly  made  his  escape  to  Mandi.  Seeing 
that  his  design  had  been  discovered,  Jagat  Singh  made  a  show  of  sending  the  bride 
in  state  to  Mandi  in  charge  of  his  elder  son  Raj  Rup ;  and  after  some  delay  the  mar- 
riage ceremonies  were  completed. 

Soon  after  coming  into  power  Suraj  Sen  sought  to  enlarge  his  boundaries  towards 
the  north,  and  made  an  attack  on  the  Raja  of  Bangahal.  This,  however,  brought 
the  Raja  (probably  Jagat  Singh)'  of  Kulu  into  the  field  and  Suraj  Sen  was  defeated 
by  the  combined  forces.  The  forts  of  Karanpur,  Shalipur  and  Shamsherpur  were 
captured  by  Kulu,  who  also  took  from  Bangahal,  as  the  price  of  his  assistance,  Dewal. 
Sansal  and  Ber.  Soon  afterwards  .Suraj  Sen  tried  to  recover  the  lost  territory  by  in- 
vading Kulu,  but  was  again  defeated  and  driven  back  with  loss.  The  salt  mines  of 
Guma  and  Drang  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  as.  a  large  part  of  the  State 
revenue  came  from  these  mines,  Suraj  Sen  was  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  and  pay 


I  Chamba  Gazetteer,  pp.  88,  89,  9a 

«  Cnffin  haa  Moh  Singh,  but  thU  is  probably  incorrect  as  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Sidh  Sen  of  Mandi. 
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the  expenses  of  the  war,  on  which  the  lost  territory  was  restored  and  the  boundary 
fixed  at  Ber  and  Aiju  as  before. 

Suraj  Sen  was  also  unsuccessful  in  his  struggle  with  Man  vSingh  of  Guler,  who 
twice  sacked  Mandi  and  held  possession  for  some  time  of  the  district  of  Kalar  in  which 
was  situated  the  fortress  of  Kamlahgarh.  This  fortress  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
in  1625-30,  and  it  was  strongly  fortified  by  Silraj  Sen,  and  was  famous  for  its  strength 
all  over  the  hills.  It  has  six  distinct  forts  along  the  serrated  ridge  of  the  Sikandar 
ka  Dhar,  on  the  border  of  Mandi  and  Kangra ;  and  is  a  conspicuous  object  from  a 
long  distance  all  round.  The  cliffs  are  almost  perpendicular  on  three  sides.  The 
following  description  of  the  fortress  is  from  "  The  Rajas  of  the  Punjab,"  by  Sir  Lyepel 
Griffin'  :  "The  hill  upon  which  the  fortress  is  situated  extends  nearly  north  and 
south  for  six  or  eight  miles,  running  parallel  to  and  about  ten  miles  from  the  Janetri 
Devi  in  the  east  and  the  Bakar  Khad  on  the  west.  The  hill  is  formed  of  conglomer- 
ate sandstone,  from  150  to  200  feet  in  height,  while  the  ridge  is  narrow  and  serrated, 
and  in  several  places  intersected  with  deep  ravines ;  the  eastern  and  western  sides 
presenting  an  uninterrupted  scarp  of  from  40  to  150  feet  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  hill  except  at  the  two  approaches  to  the  positions  of  Anantpur  and  Kamlah,  which 
are  guarded  by  forts  difficult  of  access.  The  ground  for  several  miles  round  the  hill- 
side is  intersected  with  tremendous  ravines,  which  carry  off  the  water  either  into 
the  Sona  or  Bakar  Khad,  thus  forming  a  most  difficult  country  for  the  transport 
of  artillery,  and  a  most  favourable  one  for  defence  by  a  determined  body  of 
men." 

"The  position  of  Anantpur  contains  five  distinct  forts,  built  in  the  irregular 
style  usual  in  these  hills,  to  suit  the  ground  intended  to  be  occupied  and  protected  ; 
viz.  Anantpur,  Samirpur,  Bakhtpur,  Partabpur  and  Nayagila;  the  last  built  by  the 
Sikhs,  though  never  completed,  besides  many  smaller  outworks.  Within  this  position 
there  is  abundance  of  good  water  in  two  or  three  different  springs,  besides  grass  and 
wood.  Although  on  two  sides  entirely  impregnable  and  on  the  third  extremely 
strong,  Anantpur  is  commanded  by  a  hill  about  800  yards  distant,  and  could  cer- 
tainly be  scaled  with  ease  under  cover  of  guns  from  the  neighbouHng  hills.' ' 

"  Kamla  contains  six  distinct  forts,  viz.  Kamlah,  Chauki,  Chabara,  Padampur, 
Shamsherpur,  and  Narsingpur.  Although  Hke  Anantpur  impregnable  on  two  sides 
and  nearly  so  on  the  third,  where  the  gateway  is  reached  by  a  ladder  of  about  forty 
steps,  yet  the  eastern  side  might  be  easily  occupied  by  an  enemy  if  once  in  possession 
of  Padampur.  There  is  no  spring  of  water  in  Kamlah  itself,  the  spring  for  the  supply 
of  the  place  being  some  distance  below,  but  like  air  hill  forts  it  contains  excellent 
tanks  in  which  sufficient  water  for  the  supply  of  a  small  garrison  for  several  months 
might  easily  be  stored." 

Mandi  was  in  ancient  times  supposed  to  have  contained  360  forts,  but  of  these 
only  ten  are  now  in  any  state  of  preservation  ;  while  very  few  of  them  are  garrisoned. 
Kamlahgarh  was  the  repository  for  all  the  wealth  of  Mandi  State  from  the  reign  of 


I   The  Rajas   of  the  Punjab,  pp.  571-2.     Cff.   Vigne's  Travels,  Vol.  I,  p.  iii  el   seq.;  also  Moorcroft,  Travels,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  66-7. 
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Soraj  Sen  to  that  of  Ishwari  Sen,  and  the  independence  of  the  State  has  often  depen- 
ded on  its  chief  fortress  which  is  still  held  by  a  small  garrison. 

We  have  now  to  narrate  the  story  of  the  later  years  of  Suraj  Sen's  reign.  In 
1653  he  took  the  districts  of  Patri  and  Sulani  from  Suket,  and  in  his  conflicts  with 
the  Ranas,  who  still  continued  to  maintain  their  power  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  he 
was  more  successful  than  in  his  early  wars.  They  seem  to  have  been  resident  chiefly 
in  the  hilly  and  more  difficult  parts  of  the  country  around  Kamlahgarh,  at  Sandhol 
and  Chantha,  and  they  were  subdued  and  their  possessions  annexed.  Khanwal  was 
acquired  from  Kangra  as  dowry  with  the  Raja's  daughter  on  her  marriage  to  Silraj 
Sen. 

Only  one  Rana  now  remained — that  of  Anantpur — who  resided  at  Anantpur  Fort 
which  was  strongly  situated  and  difficult  of  capture.  At  that  time  Suraj  Sen  had  as 
his  Wazir  one  Jalpu,  who  devised  a  plan  for  the  reduction  of  the  fort  by  treachery. 
It  was  arranged  that  the  Raja  should  feign  anger  with  Jalpu  and  dismiss  him  in  dis- 
grace. On  this  being  done,  Jalpu  retired  to  Anantpur  and  entered  the  service  of  the 
Rana,  and  in  course  of  time  so  gained  his  confidence  that  Jalpu  was  made  dharm- 
bhai  to  the  Rani.  Having  succeeded  so  far  in  his  designs  Jalpu  then  asked  permis- 
sion to  bring  the  ladies  of  his  family,  with  other  female  relations,  on  a  visit  for  ptija 
to  the  shrine  of  the  Devi  which  was  within  the  fort.  This  request  being  granted 
Jalpu  sent  secretly  to  Suraj  Sen  to  provide  18  palkts,  with  ten  sets  of  armour  in  each, 
and  ten  bearers  to  each  palki,  who  were  soldiers  in  disguise.  On  reaching  the  fort  of 
Anantpur  the  procession  was  admitted,  and  the  bearers  then  seized  their  arms  and 
made  an  assault  on  the  defenders.  The  Rana  was  killed  and  the  fort  captured.'  The 
Rani  then  became  sati,  but  before  going  to  the  pyre  she  pronounced  a  curse  on  Jalpu 
and  his  descendants  which  is  said  to  have  been  fulfilled  ;  all  his  family  being  lame, 
deaf,  deformed  or  imbecile.  Suraj  Sen  built  the  palace  in  Mandi,  called  Damdama. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  introduced  a  fixed  revenue  assessment  of  grain  and  cash,  but 
no  details  are  known. 

Suraj  Sen  had  18  sons,  all  of  whom  died  in  his  own  life-time,  and  despairing  of 
an  heir  he  caused  a  silver  image  to  be  made  which  he  named  Madho  Rai,  and  to 
which  he  assigned  the  kingdom.  It  bears  an  inscription  in  Sanskrit  of  which  the 
translation  is  as  follows:  "  ^  Surya  Sena,  lord  of  the  earth  and  destroyer  of  his  rivals, 
had  this  blameless  image  of  the  blessed  Discus-bearer,  and  master  (guru)  of  all  the 
gods,  the  illustrious  Madho  Rai,  made  by  Bhima  the  goldsmith  in  the  year  1705,  on 
Thursday  the  15th  Phagun."     This  date  corresponds  to  a.d.  1648. 

At  the  Shivratri,  Madho  Rai,  the  god,  leads  the  procession,  being  followed  by 
the  Raja.     The  gods  of  the  'ilaqas  do  homage  to  Madho  Rai  first  and  then  to  the  Raja. 

Sdraj  Sen's  daughter  was  married  to  Hari  Deo  of  Jammu.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  younger  brother  Shyam  Sen ,  who  had  been  absent  from  Mandi  during  the  later 
years  of  his  brother's  reign,  on  pilgrimage  to  Benafes  and  Jagannath.     On  his  return 

I  A  similar  story  is  told  iu  the  history  of  Kangra. 

»  Cf.  The  lia/as  o/  the  Punjalt,  p.  578.    The  above  is  the  correct  translation.     About  the  same  time  Raja  Jagat  Singh 
of  KuJo  made  over  Ui  kingdom  to  Raghunathji  in  a  similar  manner. 
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he  resided  chiefly  in  Chamba.  Probably  he  and  Prithvi  Singh  of  Chamba  had 
become  intimately  acquainted  when  the  latter  was  living  in  Mandi. 

Shyam  Sen,  c  a.d.  1664. — Feeling  that  his  end  was  near,  Suraj  Sen  sent  a  message 
recalling  his  brother  to  Mandi,  but  it  is  uncertain  if  Shyam  Sen  arrived  in  time.  A 
pathetic  story  is  told  of  the  funeral  when  Suraj  Sen's  Ranis  became  sati.  They  sent 
to  the  treasury  for  money  to  give  away  in  charity,  but  found  all  under  lock  and  key. 
In  their  vexation  and  disappointment  they  threw  down  an  axe  on  the  wall  of  Dam- 
dama  palace,  and  the  impress  left  is  there  to  this  day.' 

Shyam  Sen  must  have  been  in  middle  life  at  the  time  of  his  accession,  and  his 
reign  was  not  a  long  one.  He  retained  the  old  officials  in  office  and  carried  on  the 
administration  through  them.  Shortly  afterwards  a  Mughal  army  invaded  Kahlur 
(Bilaspur)  and  the  Raja  appealed  to  Shyam  Sen  for  help,  which  was  at  once  given. 
There  was  some  considerable  loss,  and,  on  the  termination  of  the  war,  Shyam  Sen 
granted  land  in  freehold,  still  called  "barto,"  to  the  families  of  all  who  had  fallen 
in  the  campaign.  With  the  reign  of  Shyam  Sen  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Mandi  is 
reached.  We  no  longer  hear  of  conflicts  with  Ranas  and  Thakurs,  all  or  almost  all 
of  whom  had  now  been  reduced  to  complete  submission,  or  expelled  from  their  lands. 
In  their  place,  however,  other  opponents  came  to  the  front,  who  demanded  strenuous 
exertions  on  the  part  of  the  Mandi  Rajas  to  overcome  them.  Chief  among  these 
were  the  Rajas  of  Suket,  who  were  jealous  of  the  rapid  rise  of  the  new  principality, 
largely  at  the  expense  of  their  own.  Mandi  and  Suket  have  always  been  rivals  and 
generally  enemies,  but  for  several  generations  there  was  little  to  show  on  either  side 
as  the  result  of  their  warfare.  As  lyCpel  Griffin  remarks  ^ :  "  When  a  powerful  Raja 
ruled  at  Suket  he  won  back  all  the  territory  which  his  predecessors  had  lost,  and  at 
one  time  the  Suket  possessions  extended  to  the  very  walls  of  Mandi.  In  the  same 
manner  when  a  powerful  chief  ruled  in  Mandi  the  borders  of  Suket  were  much 
reduced,  and  its  outlying  forts  and  districts  fell  into  the  hands  of  its  rival.  The 
plain  of  Balh,  lying  between  the  two  capitals,  was  common  ground  of  desire  and  dis- 
pute." This  plain,  ten  miles  long  by  two  broad,  was  the  scene  of  many  a  fight,  and 
the  story  of  one,  which  sounds  like  a  repetition  of  Chevy  Chase,. is  still  sung  in  Mandi 
ballads.  Jit  Sen  was  then  ruler  of  Suket  and  he  cherished  a  strong  feeling  of  malice 
against  Shyam  Sen  of  Mandij  to  whom,  on  account  of  his  dark  colour  (hence  the  name 
Shyam),  he  gave  the  nickname  of  Tikkarnath,  meaning  "  a  dark  coloured  iron  pan." 
The  agent  of  Mandi,  who  had  gone  with  a  letter  to  Suket,  was  one  day  asked  in 
mockery  what  Tikkarnath  was  doing.  To  this  he  gave  the  Suket  Raja  the  ready 
answer  that  Tikkarnath  was  red  hot  and  ready  for  parching  grain.  On  hearing  of 
this  insult,  Shyam  Sen's  anger  was  aroused  and  he  determined  on  an  invasion  of 
Suket.  Accompanied  by  his  heir-apparent,  Gur  Sen,  he  advanced  with  a  large  army 
into  the  Balh  plain,  and  in  the  battle  of  Lohara  he  completely  routed  the  Suket 
Chief.     Jit  Sen  fled  towards  his  capital  but  was  pursued  by  a   Katoch,   or  Kangra 


I  The  following  curse  is  said  to  have  been  uttered  at  the  tinie=iMa«i^i  namak-haramon  ki  parol,  meaning  that  faith - 
ess  servants  will  always  prosper  in  Mandi. 
*  The  Rajas  of  the  Punjab,  p.  579. 
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man,  in  the  service  oi  Mandi ;  who  was  about  to  kill  him,  when  he  begged  for  his 
life,  as  being  a  royal  prince.  His  life  was  spared  but  the  Katoch  snatched  the  insig- 
nia of  royalty  from  his  head-dress,  which  he  carried  back  to  his  master,  who  assigned 
him  and  his  descendants  in  perpetuity  a  quantity  of  salt  from  the  Drang  mine,  which 
is  still  duly  paid.  The  Lohara  'ilaqa  was  then  annexed  to  Mandi.  Gur  Sen  was 
wounded  in  the  battle  but  recovered.  A  very  big  kettledrum  known  by  the  name  of 
Niiqdra  Khandi  Ruo  and  a  big  Jalchar  (copper  basin  to  heat  water  for  bathing  pur- 
poses) were  plundered,  and  these  are  still  preserved  with  pride  as  booty  of  the  battle 
of  Lohara. 

From  this  time  onward,  Mandi  gradually  got  the  upper  hand,  and  gained  pos- 
session of  much  of  the  territory  which  had  till  then  been  in  the  hands  of  the  parent 
State. 

Shyam  Sen  built  the  famous  temple  of  Shy  am  Kali  on  the  hill  adjoining  Mandi 
town,  at  an  altitude  of  3,000  ft.  above  sea  level.  There  a  fair  is  held  for  nine  days 
annually  in  the  month  of  Asuj ,  and  all  the  children  of  the  royal  family  are  taken 
there,  for  the  ceremonies  which  are  performed  eight  days  after  birth.  Shyam  Sen 
died  in  a.d.  1679  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Gur  Sen. 

Gur  Sen,  a.d.  1679. — Gur  Sen  continued  the  work  of  conquest  begun  by  his  father, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Bilaspur  he  conquered  and  annexed  the  garhs  or  districts 
of  Dhanyara,  Bera  and  Patri  from  Suket.  He  too  like  his  father  was  an  ardent  pil- 
grim and  visited  the  holy  places,  including  Jagannath,  whence  he  brought  an  image 
and  set  it  up  in  a  shrine  outside  Mandi  Town.  He  reigned  only  five  years  and  died 
in  A.D  1684.  It  is  said  that  in  his  reign  or  that  of  Sidh  Sen,  Raja  Man  Singh  of 
Kulu  retook  some  forts  in  Chuhar,  but  his  army  was  routed  and  he  was  compelled  to 
sue  for  peace.  A  dagger  was  presented  by  him  to  Gur  Sen  which  is  still  preserved  in 
the  armoury  of  the  State  Treasury.  A  Mughal  army  under  Jafir  Beg  also  invaded 
Mandi  in  this  reign,  but,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  the  Nawab  of  Sirhind,  they  retired 
in  disorder. 

Sidh  Sen,  a.d.  1684. — Sidh  Sen,  who  now  came  to  the  throne,  was  a  great  warrior, 
and  added  large  territories  to  the  State  at  the  expense  of  Bangahal,  Suket  and  Kulu. 
The  Wazir  of  the  State  during  the  early  part  of  this  reign  was  Mian  Jippu,  an  illegiti- 
mate brother  of  Gur  Sen  and  a  man  of  great  ability.  The  administration  was  entirely 
in  his  hands  and  he  inaugurated  the  revenue  system  which  is  still  in  force  in  the 
State.  He  framed  rules  restricting  expenditure  on  betrothals  and  weddings.  He 
also  introduced  a  system  of  State  loans,  whereby  a  man  could  borrow  grain  from  the 
State  stores,  the  loan  being  repaid  at  the  next  harvest,  plus  sawai,  i.e.  ij  of  the 
amount  borrowed.  Failing  repayment  a  fresh  bond  was  written  every  four  years,  in 
which  the  principal  was  doubled.  One  paisa  per  rupee  per  mensem ,  nearly  25  %  per 
annum,  was  charged  as  interest  on  cash  loans. 

During  this  period  the  land-revenue  was  paid  chiefly  in  kind.  If  the  fixed  cash 
revenue  demand  could  not  be  paid  in  silver  the  current  copper  coins  were  received 
with  the  addition  of  three  takkas,  i.e.  one  anna  and  a  half  per  rupee. 

Among  the  acquisitions  of  territory  from  Suket  made  by  Sidh  Sen  were  the 
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districts  of  Nachan,  Hatli  and  lyad,  in  a.d.  i688.  He  also  stormed  the  forts  of  Mast- 
garh,  Madangarh,  Dhangiara  and  Anandgarh.  In  a.d.  1690,  he  captured  the  forts  of 
Dhanesargarh  and  Sarakpur,  and  recovered  Sivapur.  He  also  built  the  fort  of  Sidhkot. 
In  A.D  i6g8  Raipur  was  taken  from  Suket,  and  Madhopur  in  the  following  year,  and 
in  A.D.  1706  he  recaptured  Hatli  and  ravaged  the  Ladh  district  belonging  to  Hamir 
Chand  Katoch. 

A  portion  of  Bangahal  was  also  added  to  Mandi  during  this  reign.  Bangahal 
had  long  been  a  distinct  principality  under  its  own  Raja,  with  the  capital  at  Bir 
Bangahal.  It  included  most  of  the  country  along  the  outskirts  of  the  Dhaula  Dhar 
between  Kangra  and  Kulu, — now  called  Chhota  Bangahal  and  Bir  Bangahal, — and  a 
large  portion  of  territory  north  "of  the  Bias,  now  in  Mandi,  as  also  Bara  Bangahal  at 
the  head  of  the  Ravi  valley  and  Paprola  and  lyanod,  now  in  Kangra.  Prithi  Pal, 
Raja  of  Bangahal,  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  Mandi  Chief,  while  his  own  sister 
was  the  wife  of  Raja  Man  Singh  of  Kulu.  Sidh  Sen  sought  to  annex  the  territory  to 
his  dominions  by  treachery,  and  Prithi  Pal  was  invited  to  Mandi  on  the  pretext  of 
seeking  his  assistance  against  Suket.  He  was  received  with  all  honour,  but  within  a 
month  he  was  inveigled  into  the  Damdama  Palace  and  murdered.'  His  body  was 
burnt,  but  his  head  was  buried  in  front  of  the  palace,  on  the  spot  now  marked  by  a 
pillar  in  the  middle  of  a  tank,  on  which  a  light  is  kept  burning  every  night.  The 
tank  was  made  by  Sidh  Sen,  probably  some  time  after  the  burial.  On  the  murder 
becoming  known,  Raja  Man  Singh  of  Kulu  put  forward  a  claim  and  annexed  Bara 
Bangahal,  Chhota  Bangahal  and  part  of  Bir  Bangahal,  while  a  similar  claim  was  made 
by  Kangra      In  the  end  Mandi  profited  little  by  the  treacherous  deed. 

The  Kulu  annals  state  that  at  a  later  period  the  Mandi  Raja,  probably  Sidh  Sen ,  in  • 
vaded  Kulu,  but  was  compelled  to  retreat;  and  Man  Singh  of  Kulu  then  overran 
the  northern  portion  of  Mandi,  as  far  as  the  salt  mines  of  Guma  and  Drang.  He  was, 
however,  prevailed  upon  to  retire  on  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  probably 
in  name  of  nazarana  or  tribute. 

Guru  Gobmd  Singh  is  said  to  have  visited  Mandi  in  the  reign  of  Sidh  Sen, 
towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  He  was  on  his  way  back  from  Kulu,  where  he 
had  gone  to  ask  help  against  the  Muhammadans,  and  was  badly  treated  and  im- 
prisoned in  a  cage.  The  Mandi  Raja  gave  him  an  honourable  reception  and  entertained 
him  hospitably.  On  his  departure  the  Raja  was  told  to  ask  anything  he  wished,  and 
he  requested  an  assurance  that  his  capital  would  never  be  occupied  by  an  enemy. 
Thereupon  the  Guru  gave  utterance  to  the  following  cryptic  couplet^:  — 

Mandi  ko  jab  lutenge, 

Asmani  gole  chutenge. 

When  Mandi  is  plundered. 

Heavenly  balls  will  be  fired. 


I  Prithi  Pal,  while  in  Mandi,  is  said  to  have  intrigued  with  the  Raja  of  Suket,  who  sent  200  men  to  help  him.  On 
this  becoming  known,  Prithi  Pal,  fearing  the  con.seqiiences,  tried  to  escape  but  was  pursued  and  captured  at  Bagwain. 
He  was  then  confined  in  the  Damdama  palace  and  soon  afterwards  murdered.  The  story  of  Sidh  Sen's  treachery  is  the 
'iubject  of  a  popular  ballad.  2  The  Rajas  of  the  Punjfib,  pp.  580-1, 
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'Mr.  Vigne,  the  traveller,  who  visited  Mandi  soon  after  the  accession  of  Raja 
Balbir  Sen  in  1839,  states  that,  for  some  superstitious  notion  connected  with  the  say- 
ing of  the  Guru,  no  servant  of  Ran  jit  Singh  had  ever  been  sent  to  Mandi.  The 
receiver  of  the  revenue  was  quartered  outside  the  town  and  the  Maharaja's  Officer  in 
attendance  did  not  enter  it  while  Mr.  Vigne  remained  there. 

Tradition  asserts  that  Sidh  Sen  himself  possessed  miraculous  powers  and  he  is 
credited  with  having  had  a  little  book  of  charms  and  spells  by  means  of  which  he 
exercised  a  supernatural  influence  on  the  demons  and  compelled  them  to  obey  him. 
When  dying  he  threw  the  book  into  the  Bias.  On  this  I^epel  Griffin  remarks  as  fol- 
lows: "The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Sidh  Sen  was  more  intelligent  than  his  people, 
and  his  uniform  success  was  attributed  to  supernatural  agency." 

Sidh  Sen  is  beUeved  to  have  been  of  enormous  stature,  and  some  clothes  said  to 
have  been  his,  are  still  preserved  in  Mandi  Palace,  which  could  only  have  been  worn 
by  a  giant 

He  built  the  temple  of  Sidh  Ganesh,  two  miles  from  Mandi,  and  that  of  Sidh- 
bhadra  near  the  river.  His  reign  lasted  for  forty-one  years  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  a  hundred  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  son,  Shiv  Jawala  Sen,  is  said 
to  have  died  in  \.d.  1722,  that  is,  five  years  before  his  father,  but  there  is  some  un- 
certainty regarding  this  event.  The  Mandi  Chronicles  state  that  he  reigned  three 
years,  but  this  may  only  mean  that  he  acted  as  co-ruler  of  the  State  with  his  father 
for  three  years  before  his  death,  as  indeed  he  is  said  to  have  done.  Cunningham  is 
evidently  wrong  in  assigning  his  reign  to  the  period  from  a.d.  1727  to  1750. 

Shatnsher  Sen,  a.d.  1727-81. — He  was  the  son  of  Shiv  Jawala  Sen  and  succeeded 
to  the  gaddi  at  the  age  of  five,  his  reign  was  thus  a  very  long  one.  During  his 
minority  the  administration  was  carried  on  by  Mian  Jappu,  an  illegitimate  brother  of 
Sidh  Sen,  and  to  him  was  entrusted  the  tutelage  of  the  young  Chief.  Soon  after  his 
accession  a  matrimonial  alliance  was  arranged  between  Shamsher  Sen  and  a  daughter 
of  Raja  Ugar  Singh  of  Chamba  (a.d.  1720-35).  This  event  lends  corroboration  to  the 
conclusion  that  Shamsher  Sen  directly  followed  Sidh  Sen  in  the  succession. 

*  Soon  afterwards  an  outbreak  took  place  in  Kulu  which  resulted  in  the  addition 
of  a  district  to  Mandi.  Raja  Jai  Singh  (a.d.  1731-42)  was  driven  out  of  his  territory 
and  took  refuge  in  Lahore,  and  during  the  confusion  Mandi  was  able  to  seize  the 
Chuhar  ildqa,  which  with  only  one  short  interval  has  remained  State  territory  ever 
since.     The  forts  of  Amargarh,  Deogarh,  Mastpur  and  Sari  were  also  captured. 

Shamsher  Sen  seems  to  have  been  of  weak  intellect,  and  as  he  grew  up  to  man- 
hood he  fell  under  the  evil  influence  of  people  of  low  social  status,  who  used  their 
power  to  their  own  advantage  and  the  injury  of  the  State. 

By  this  time  Mian  Jappu,  the  able  and  faithful  Minister,  had  been  removed  by 
death.  While  he  lived  he  and  the  queen-mother,  a  daughter  of  the  Rana  of  Hatli, 
managed  the  State  affairs  with  great  discretion.  After  the  Rani's  death,  the  Raja 
became  addicted  to  low  company,  and  a  feeling  of  distrust  and  ahenation  arose  be- 
tween him  and  Jappu.     Enemies  of  the  Minister  probably  did  their  utmost  to  foment 

.  '   Title  Vigne's  Travels,  VoL  I,  pp.  99-100.  «  The  Rajas  of  the  Punjab,  p.  582. 
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his  feeling.  It  is  indeed  said  that  the  Rani  and  Jappu  did  not  agree,  and  that  she 
was  hostile  to  him,  but  there  is  no  documentary  evidence  of  importance  to  support 
this.  However  the  case  may  be,  so  much  is  certain,  that  Jappu  had  aroused  the 
enmity  of  two  powerful  men,  named  Har  Das  and  Dharmnath,  and  at  their  instiga- 
tion he  was  murdered.  The  Raja  was  so  incensed  at  the  crime  that  he  ordered  the 
murderers  to  be  executed. 

The  tragic  end  of  Mian  Jappu  left  a  gap  in  the  administration  which  was  par- 
tially filled  by  Dhur  Jatiya,  younger  brother  of  the  Raja,  who  now  came  into  the 
arena  of  public  affairs. 

Till  A.D.  1752  the  Hill  States  had  been  under  the  rule  of  the  Mughal  Empire,  but 
in  that  year  Mughal  supremacy  came  to  an  end  with  the  cession  of  the  Panjab  to 
Ahmad  Shah  Durani.  The  Afghans,  however,  were  never  able  to  exercise  more  than 
a  nominal  control  over  the  eastern  Hill  States,  all  of  which  regained  their  indepen- 
dence. Nawab  Adina  Beg  Khan  was  then  Suba  or  Governor  of  Jalandhar  and  used 
to  make  incursions  into  the  hills.  In  1745-46  he  advanced  with  an  army  to  Guler 
and  then  to  Bangahal,  intending  to  invade  Mandi,  but  soon  retired  on  finding  that 
Kamlahgarh  was  too  strong  to  be  stormed. 

The  name  of  Adina  Beg  Khan '  is  often  referred  to  in  the  vernacular  history  of 
the  State,  and  it  seems  probable  that  Mandi  was  more  or  less  under  his  control. 
*This  remarkable  man  had  risen  from  a  humble  position  and  by  his  ability  had  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Zakariya  Khan,  Viceroy  of  Lahore,  by  whom  he  was  made  Kar- 
dar  of  Sultanpur  and  then  of  Bahrampur  in  Gurdaspur.  About  a.d.  1743-4  he  was 
advanced  to  the  position  of  Governor  of  Jalandhar,  an  office  which  he  held  till  1756^ — 
when  he  became  Viceroy  of  the  Panjab  under  the  Mughals.  On  the  Maratha  conquest 
of  the  province  in  1758  he  was  appointed  their  Viceroy,  but  died  in  the  same  year. 
For  a  time  in  1758  he  held  sway  over  the  whole  of  the  Kangra  hills,  and  all  the  Hill 
States  and  even  the  Mughal  Governor  of  Kangra  were  compelled  to  submit  to  him.' 
On  his  demise  Mandi  must  have  come  soon  afterwards  under  the  influence  of  the  Sikhs, 
though  no  mention  of  them  occurs  in  the  history  till  after  1781 — in  the  reign  of 
Surma  Sen. 

The  later  years  of  Shamsher  Sen's  reign  were  embittered  by  dissensions  at  home. 
Dhur  Jatiya,  his  younger  brother  and  minister,  had  gradually  acquired  so  much  power 
that  even  the  Raja  was  afraid  of  him.  All  the  Mians  or  royal  kinsmen  were  entirely 
at  his  bidding  and  it  is  even  said  that  he  purposed  to  set  aside  the  heir-apparent — Sur- 
ma Sen — or  put  him  out  of  the  way,  so  as  to  open  the  way  to  the  gaddi  for  himself. 

Surma  Sen  had,  as  his  companion  and  tutor,  a  young  Brahman  named  Bairagi 
Ram,  and  when  it  became  evident  that  the  young  prince's  life  was  in  danger,  the 
two  in  company  fled  to  Suket  and  Bilaspur,  and  then  to  Nadaun,  where  an  asylum 
was  found  at  the  Katoch  Court  with  Raja  Sansar  Chand.     After  some  time  they 

1  H£  founded  the  town  of  Dinanagar,  near  Gurdaspur,  which  he  named  after  himself,  and  often  resided  there. 
*  vide  History  of  the  Punjab,  I<atif,  p.  232. 

8  Adina  Beg  seems  to  have  been  practically  independent  from  1752  till  bis  death  in  1758.     In  the  latter  year  he  was 
Viceroy  of  the  Punjab  under  the  Marathas. 
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retunied  wnth  a  force  and  expelled  the  Mians,  Dhur  Jatiya  taking  refuge  in  Suket. 
Shamsher  Sen  died  in  a.d.  1781,  having  reigned  for  54  years.' 

Surma  Sen,  a.d.  1781. — Lepel  Griffin  makes  no  mention  of  this  Raja  though  he  is 
well  spoken  of  in  the  records.  His  early  training  had  been  in  the  school  of  adversity 
and  out  of  those  trying  vicissitudes  of  life  he  came  with  a  firm  resolve  not  to  let  the 
Mians,  his  kinsmen,  have  the  upper  hand.  The  result  was  that  they  and  the  officials 
had  a  wholesome  fear  of  him,  and  as  the  Chronicle  naively  remarks  "  in  his  reign  all 
Mians  were  powerless  and  the  State  prospared."  Had  these  pregnant  words  been 
laid  to  heart,  the  State  would  have  been  saved  much  trouble.  Bairagi  Ram,  his 
Brahman  tutor,  became  his  Wazir  and  ruled  the  State  wisely. 

*  Meanwhile  events  of  great  importance  to  Mandi  were  ripening  in  Kangra.  On 
the  decline  of  the  Mughal  power  and  cession  of  the  Panjab  to  Ahmad  Shah  in  1752 
the  Raja  of  Kangra,  then  residing  at  Nadaun,  assumed  independence  and  recovered 
all  the  territory  of  which  his  ancestors  had  been  deprived.  Kangra  Fort,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  alone  held  out,  under  the  command  of  the  last  of  the  Mughal 
Governors  of  the  Kangra  hills,  named  Saif-uUah  Khan,  who  continued  to  maintain 
his  fKjsition  against  all  assailants  for  more  than  forty  years.  In  1776,  Sansar  Chand 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Kangra  and  soon  afterwards,  in  conjunction  with  Jai 
Singh  Kanhiya,  he  made  strong  efforts  to  capture  the  fort,  but  without  success.  In 
1781,  however,  it  fell  by  stratagem  into  the  hands  of  Jai  Singh  and  Sansar  Chand 
had  to  wait  till  1786,  when  the  Sikh  Chieftain,  having  been  defeated  on  the  plains, 
was  compelled  to  retire  from  the  hills,  and  he  surrendered  the  fort  into  Sansar 
Chand's  hands.  With  the  prestige  which  the  possession  of  the  fort  conferred,  Sansar 
Chand  claimed  paramount  authority  over  all  the  other  States  and  compelled  them  to 
pay  tribute  and  supply  contingents  for  his  military  expeditions.  Mandi  had  to 
acknowledge  his  supremacy  and  supply  a  contingent  for  the  invasion  of  Kulu.' 

Surma  Sen  died  in  1788,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ishwari  Sen,  a  boy  only 
four  years  old. 

Ishwari  Sen,  a.d.  1788. — The  Raja  being  a  minor,  the  administration  remained 
in  the  hands  of  Bairagi  Ram,  who  had  been  Wazir  all  through  the  previous  reign; 
and  during  the  long  minority  the  fortunes  of  the  State  were  reduced  to  their  lowest 
ebb.  \^Tien  Surma  Sen's  strong  hand  was  withdrawn,  the  Mians  again  began  to  give 
trouble,  with  the  object  of  turning  the  Wazir  out  of  the  State.  Seeing  their  intention 
he  applied  for  help  to  Raja  Sansar  Chand  of  Kangra,  who  was  only  too  ready  to 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  State.  About  1792 
he  invaded  Mandi  and  plundered  the  capital.  The  Raja  of  Suket  tendered  his  allegi- 
ance and  was  rewarded  with  the  rich  district  of  Hatli ;  that  of  Chuhar  was  given  to 
Kulu,  and  Anantpur  Sansar  Chand  retained  in  his  own  hands.     The  Raja,  Ishwari 

<  A  doduneat  te  the  Cbamba  Archives  states  that  Samsber  Sen,  Surma  Sen,  his  son  Sansar  Chand  of  Kangra,  and 
Rij  Singh  of  Chamba,  in  1778,  entered  into  an  agreement  to  invade  Makarsa  (Kulu)  and  seize  Bangahal.  Cf.  Chamba 
MtMcniD  Cat.,  p.  69.    C.  18. 

«  Kangra  Settlement  Report,  pp.  9-10. 

•  A  document  exists  in  Chamba  containing  an  agreement  between  Chamba  and  Kahlur  and  Mandi  to  conquer 
Makarsa  (Knla)  and  divide  it  equally  among  them.     It  is  dated  in  1786.     C£.  Chamba  Museum  Cat.,  p.  71.     C.  39. 
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Seu,  was  conveyed  to  Tehra  Sujanpur  and  detained  a  prisoner  at  Sansar  Chand's 
Court  for  12  years.  Meanwhile  the  State  was.  left  in  the  hands  of  its  ministers  and 
ordered  to  pay  a  tribute  of  one  lakh  of  rupees.  Deprived  of  the  presence  of  their 
ruler  and  robbed  of  some  of  the  richest  provinces,  Mandi  continued  to  struggle  on 
against  its  hard  lot,  but  to  little  purpose.  Kamlahgarh  alone  was  saved  from  falling 
into  Sansar  Chand's  hands,  though  he  made  various  efforts  to  obtain  possession  of  it. 

'  By  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  Sansar  Chand  had  completely  established  his 
power  in  the  hills  and  won  for  himself  a  renown  such  as  had  never  been  approached 
by  any  of  his  ancestors.  The'  rulers  of  all  the  other  Hill  States  stood  in  awe  of  him 
and  he  carried  matters  with  such  a  high  hand  that  none  dared  to  resist  his  will.  But 
his  boundless  ambition  was  in  the  end  the  cause  of  his  own  ruin,  as  well  as  of  most 
of  the  other  States.  In  1803-4  ^^  twice  invaded  the  plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hoshyarpur,  but  was  defeated  and  driven  back  into  the  hills  by  Ranjit  Singh,  who 
was  then  rising  into  power.  Disappointed  in  his  designs  on  the  plains,  he  in  1805 
turned  his  arms  against  Kahlur  (Bilaspur),  and  annexed  a  portion  of  the  territory  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Satluj.  The  Kahlur  Chief  was  unable  to  oppose  him,  but 
determined  on  retaliation,  and  he  appealed  to  the  Gurkhas  for  help. 

In  order  to  make  the  course  of  events  clear  to  the  reader  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
plain that  before  1803  the  Gurkhas  of  Nepal  had  entered  on  a  career  of  conquest,  and 
subdued  the  entire  hill  country  between  the  Gogra  and  Satluj.  It  is  said  that  they 
were  ambitious  of  conquering  the  hill  tracts  as  far  west  as  Kashmir,  and  even  of 
establishing  their  power  in  the  Punjab  plains  The  invitation  of  the  Bilaspur  Raja 
was  thus  in  keeping  with  their  ulterior  designs,  and  it  was  supported  by  the  rulers  of 
all  the  States  to  the  west  of  the  Satluj,  as  far  as  the  Ravi.  These  all  formed  a 
confederation  against  Sansar  Chand,  and  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  Amar  Singh 
Thapa,  the  Commander  of  the  Gurkha  forces,  and  sent  their  contingents  to  the 
number  of  10,000  men  to  help  in  the  war."  Sansar  Chand  was  defeated  at  Mahal 
Mori,  and  had  to  retreat  to  Kangra,  pursued  by  the  Gurkhas.  On  their  advance, 
Ishwari  Sen  of  Mandi  was  liberated  from  his  confinement  and  gave  in  his  submission 
to  the  Gurkhas,  on  condition  o£  being  left  in  unmolested  possession  of  his  territory ; 
and  promising,  on  his  part,  to 'make  no  opposition  to  the  occupation  of  Kangra.  The 
siege  of  Kangra  Fort  lasted  for  four  years  but  the  Gurkhas  were  unable  to  capture  it. 
They  laid  waste  the  country  and  reduced  Sansar  Chand  to  such  extremities  that  he 
was  constrained  to  ask  help  from  Ranjit  Singh.  This  was  agreed  to  on  condition 
that  Kangra  Fort  and  the  district  of  Bandhota  should  be  ceded.  A  treaty  having 
been  concluded  at  Jawala  Mukhi,  Ranjit  Singh,  in  May  1809,  advanced  into  the  hills 
with  a  large  army  and  compelled  the  Gurkhas  to  retire  across  the  Satluj.' 

In  being  freed  from  the  Gurkhas,  however,  Sansar  Chand  only  came  within  the 
grasp  of  a  more  dangerous  and  rapacious  foe,  and  from  that  time  Kangra  and  all  the 
other  States  became  tributary  to  Ranjit  Singh.     Mandi  was  made  to  pay  an  annual 


1   Vide  Kangra  Settlement  Report,  pp.  ion. 

i  Basohli,  Mankot,  Jasrota  and  Jammu  also  joined  the  confederation  against  Sansar  Chaud. 

s  Kangra  Settlement  Report,  pp.  I  on. 
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tribute  of  Rs.  30,000.  Sirdar  Desa  Singh  Majithia  was  the  first  Sikh  Nazim  or  Gover- 
nor of  the  Kangra  hills  and  in  1815  he  raised  the  nazarana  to  one  lakh,  but  in  1816 
or  1817  it  was  again  reduced  by  judicious  bribery  to  Rs.  50,000.  As  some  small 
compensation,  the  districts  alienated  by  Sansar  Chand  were  restored  to  the  State. 
Jemadar  Khushal  Singh  seems  to  have  been  generally  the  officer  appointed  to  collect 

the  tribute. 

Raja  Ishwari  Sen  had  a  younger  brother  named  Zalim  Singh  who  was  constantly 
engaged  in  intrigues  against  him,  causing  much  injury  and  loss  to  the  State.  The 
increase  in  the  tribute  money  was  chiefly  the  outcome  of  these  intrigues,  which 
reached  a  climax  when  Zalim  Singh  betook  himself  to  the  Sikh  CQurt  at  Lahore. 
There  he  offered  to  pay  a  large  tribute  if  made  Raja  in  place  of  his  brother.  Ranjit 
Singh  had  a  strong  antipathy  to  the  Rajput  Chiefs  of  the  hills,  as  representing  the 
ancient  aristocracy  of  the  country,  who  regarded  him  with  disdain  as  of  inferior  birth 
and  rank  to  themselves.  He  was  therefore  all  the  readier  to  take  advantage  of  their 
own  internal  dissensions  to  inflict  injury  upon  them.  On  the  occasion  referred  to, 
however,  a  reconciliation  was  effected  between  the  two  brothers  and  the  crisis  passed. 
The  remainder  of  Ishwari  Sen's  reign  was  uneventful,  and  he  died  in  1826. 

'  During  the  latter  part  of  this  reign  Mandi  offered  an  asylum  to  two  ex-Rajas, 
and  made  liberal  provision  for  them.  One  of  these  was  the  ex-Raja  of  Bashahr  who 
lived  there  for  a  considerable  time.  The  other  was  the  ex-Raja  of  Nagpur,  who  re- 
sided in  Mandi  for  four  years  after  having  been  driven  out  of  his  territory.  He  was 
busy  all  the  time  intriguing  with  Lahore  in  the  hope  of  being  allowed  to  raise  troops. 
On  the  death  of  Ishwari  Sen  he  sought  an  asylum  elsewhere. 

*  William  Moorcroft,  the  traveller,  was  the  first  European  to  visit  Mandi,  in 
March  1820.  He  came  by  way  of  Bilaspur  and  Suket.  Leaving  his  camp  at  Mandi 
in  charge  of  Mr.  Trebeck  he  went  to  Lahore  to  obtain  the  permission  of  Ranjit  Singh 
to  his  journey  northwards,  and  returned  via  Nadaun,  Tehra  Sujanpur,  Baijnath  and 
Guma,  and  thence  over  the  Dulchi  Pass  into  Kulu. 

His  narrative  is  interesting,  and  we  give  it  in  full :  "  Having  resumed  our  route 
(from  Suket)  and  entered  the  Mandi  territory  we  were  met  by  a  body  of  men  armed 
with  matchlocks,  bows  and  arrows,  and  swords,  headed  by  the  commandant  of  the 
fort  of  Ner,  on  the  left  of  our  path,  who  prohibited  our  further  progress,  without  posi- 
tive orders  from  the  Raja  to  sanction  our  proceeding.  A  letter  was  therefore  des- 
patched, requesting  the  Raja's  permission  to  traverse  his  district,  and  sent  off  h" 
one  of  my  people,  who  was  acquianted  with  the  country." 

"  In  the  evening  the  messenger  returned  with  information  that  some  Sikhs,  who 
were  at  Mandi,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  tribute,  had  threatened  the  Raja  with  the 
displeasure  of  Ranjit  Singh,  if  he  suffered  us  to  pass  through  his  country,  and  shortly 
afterwards  came  a  letter  from  the  Sikh  Sirdars  desiring  us  to  remain  where  we  were 
until  an  answer  from  their  master,  to  whom  information  of  our  coming  had  been 


•  The  Rajas  o/  the  Punjab,  p.  583.     Prinaep's  History  of  the  Punjab,  Vol.  II,  pp.  55-6.    Moorcroft,  Travels,  Vol.  I,  pp. 
109-1  lu. 

*  Moorcroft,  Travels,  Vol.  I,  pp,  45-6-7. 
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communicated,  could  be  received.  To  this  I  replied,  that  I  was  simply  a  merchant 
travelling  to  Le  with  goods  for  sale,  on  which  I  was  willing  to  pay  all  customary 
duties ;  I  knew  of  no  reason  they  could  have  for  detaining  me,  and  that  if  they  persis- 
ted in  their  purpose  I  would  have  recourse  to  their  Chief  and  repair  myself  to  Lahore. 
After  some  discussion  they  were  obliged  to  consent  to  this  arrangement,  and  accord- 
ingly, taking  a  few  of  my  people  with  me,  I  left  the  rest  and  all  the  merchandise 
under  charge  of  my  young  friend  and  companion,  Mr.  Trebeck,  at  Dhansi,  the  place 
at  which  we  were  encamped.  The  Raja  of  Mandi  promised  to  watch  over  its  security, 
and  furnish  every  facility  that  might  be  desired  for  its  conveyance  and  disposal,  as  well 
as  provide  supplies  for  the  people.  He  repeatedly  assured  me  of  his  regret  at  opposing 
an  impediment  in  my  way,  and  of  his  being  compelled  so  to  act  against  his  wishes 
by  fear  of  the  Sikhs ;  he  even  offered  to  allow  us  to  proceed  if  I  would  take  all  the 
responsibility  upon  myself,  and  assure  him  of  the  countenance  of  my  government. 
As,  however,  I  was  travelling  in  a  mercantile  character  alone,  without  pretending  to 
any  political  authority,  I  declined  making  him  this  assurance  and,  thanking  him  for 
his  civility  and  friendly  intention,  persevered  in  my  determination  to  appeal  in  person 
to  Ran  jit  Singh." 

'Moorcroft  then  proceeded  to  Lahore,  returning  by  Nadaun  and  .Baijnath,  while 
Mr.  Trebeck,  his  companion,  remained  at  Mandi,  and  afterwards  rejoined  Mr.  Moor- 
croft in  Kulu.  He  says:  "After  a  detention  of  some  weeks  we  quitted  Mandi  on 
the  nth  of  July.  The  town  presents  little  worthy  of  notice,  although  it  is  of 
some  extent,  being  fully  thrice  as  large  as  Kulu.  It  is  situated  in  the  angle  between 
the  Byas  and  Sukheti  rivers.  The  most  conspicuous  object  is  the  palace  of  the  Raja, 
which  stands  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town  and  presents  a  number  of  tall  white 
buildings,  with  roofs  of  blue  slate,  concave  like  those  of  Chinese  pagodas.  The  gene- 
ral appearance  of  the  houses  resembles  that  of  the  buildings  at  Almora.  Close  to  the 
entrance  of  the  town  are  several  pilasters  and  smaller  blocks  of  stone,  bearing  repre- 
sentations in  relief  of  the  Rajas  of  Mandi.  One  of  these  is  set  up  on  the  death  of 
each  Raja,  and  sometimes  on  the  demise  of  his  relations.  Each  is  sculptured  also, 
with  the  figures  of  his  wives  who  have  been  burnt  with  him,  a  practice  carried  here 
to  a  frightful  extent.  On  several  occasions,  I  am  told,  the  number  of  these  victims 
of  superstition  has  exceeded  thirty.  A  very  good  ghat  cut  in  the  rock  leads  to  the 
river,  which  is  crossed  by  a  crazy  ferry-boat.  Most  of  our  baggage  was  carried  across 
on  skins.  The  breadth  of  the  river  varies  as  the  high  rocky  banks  recede.  In  one  place 
it  was  two  hundred  yards  across,  and  opposite  to  where  we  encamped  it  was  above  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards.  In  some  places  where  the  bank  is  shelving,  the  river  beats 
up  it  with  a  considerable  surf.  The  depth  varies :  it  was  two  fathoms  where  we 
brought  to,  but  in  some  parts  along  the  bank  it  was  much  more  shallow.  It  under- 
goes, however,  a  periodical  rise  and  fall  every  day,  owing  to  the  melting  of  the  snow 
on  the  mountains,  where  it  rises  as  the  heat  of  the  sun  increases.  The  effect  of  this 
is  felt  at  Mandi  in  the  evening.     The  river  then  begins  to  swell  and  continues  rising 
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through  the  night.  In  the  morning  it  declines  and  through  the  day  loses  consider- 
ably, perhaps  one- third  of  its  body  of  water.' ' 

"  Near  Mandi,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Sukheti  river,  is  a  large  temple,  dedi- 
cated to  an  image  which,  five  generations,  or  above  two  centuries  ago,  was  purchased 
by  an  ancestor  of  the  Raja  at  Jagannath  for  seven  hundred  rupees,  and  was  brought 
here  at  great  expense." 

"  The  Raja  of  Mandi,  Ishwari  Sen,  is  a  short  stout  man,  about  thirty-five,  of  limi- 
ted understanding  and  extreme  timidity.  The  latter  he  inherits  from  his  father,  of 
whom  it  is  asserted  that  he  passed  an  order  that  no  gun  should  be  fired  ofif  in  his 
country.  In  his  infancy  he  was  either  a  ward  or  a  prisoner  to  Sansar  Chand  and  he 
was  indebted  to  the  Gurkhas  for  restoration  to  his  Raj .  He  assisted  them  in  their 
invasion  of  Kangra  and  also  aided  Ranj  it  Singh  in  his  operations  against  Kangra  and 
Kulu.  This  has  not  preserved  him  from  the  fate  of  the  other  hill  Rajas.  He  is 
tributary'  to  the  Sikh  and  treated  by  him  with  contumely  and  oppression." 

Zalim  Sen,  a.d.  1826. — On  the  death  of  Ishwari  Sen  without  legitimate  male 
heirs,  his  brother,  Zalim  Sen,  succeeded  to  the  gflii^z.  He  had,  however,  to  pay  a 
lakh  of  rupees  as  succession  duty  to  Ivahore,  and  the  tribute  was  fixed  at  Rs.  75,000. 

Zalim  Sen  was  cruel  and  capricious,  and  his  oppressive  methods  in  extorting 
money  from  his  people  have  become  proverbial. 

It  is  said  that  when  the  succession  duty  came  to  be  paid  the  treasury  was  un- 
equal to  the  burden,  and  it  was  made  up  by  exactions  from  bankers  and  traders. 
The  present  poverty  of  Mandi  is  in  large  measure  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
wealthy  families  were  almost  ruined  by  these  exactions.  A  tax  on  the  collections  of 
revenue,  called  Balich,  taken  from  village  and  local  officials,  was  also  an  exaction 
which  caused  much  discontent. 

Zahm  Sen  ahenated  from  himself  the  loyalty  of  all  classes  of  his  people  by  his 
instigation  of  the  murder  of  Dhari,  the  Wazir  of  the  State,  whose  interest  with  Ran- 
jit  Singh  had  saved  the  country  from  annexation. 

Some  years  before  his  death  Zalim  Sen  made  over  the  administration  to  his 
nephew,  Balbir  Sen,  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  Ishwari  Sen  by  a  concubine,  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  uncle.  This  act  is  all  the  more  remarkable  that  it  deprived  Zalim 
Sen's  own  illegitimate  son  of  the  right  of  succession.  But  the  formal  declaration  of 
Zahm  Sen  in  his  own  lifetime  settled  the  matter  against  all  opposition,  and  the 
Lahore  Court  was  easily  prevailed  upon  to  acknowledge  the  succession,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  large  simi  in  name  of  succession  duty.     Zalim  Sen  died  in  1839. 

Balbir  Sen,  a.d.  1839.— The  succession  of  Balbir  Sen  was  keenly  resented  by 
the  Mians  and  more  especially  by  the  descendants  of  Dhur  Jatiya,  the  younger 
brother  of  Shamsher  Sen,  who  were  in  the  legitimate  line  of  descent.  The  Raja  was 
twenty-two  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  accession  and  two  months  afterwards 
Mandi  was  vi.sited  by  Mr.  Vigne  in  the  course  of  his  journey  through  the  hills.  He 
speaks  of  Balbir  Sen  in  the  following  terms:     '"The  young  Raja  himself  is  short 
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and  stout  in  person,  with  a  jovial,  good-natured  and  remarkably  European-like 
countenance.  He  was  uncommonly  civil  and  prodigal  of  his  expressions  of  regard 
and  friendship  for  the  English,  and  unlike  many  other  Rajas,  he  allowed  me  to 
depart  when  I  wished,  without  pressing  me  to  stay  a  day  longer  than  suited  my  con- 
venience.' ' 

'  "The  palace  at  Mandi  is  a  long  barrack-like,  but  not  unpicturesque,  building 
with  whitened  walls,  gable  ends  and  slated  roofs.  Before  it  is  a  large  oak,  and  on 
the  west  of  it  is  a  garden  in  which  the  Raja  had  pitched  a  tent  for  me.  The  walks, 
as  is  the  case  generally  in  the  east,  were  straight,  and  raised  above  the  surface  of  the 
borders  so  that  they  could  not  be  injured  by  the  system  of  irrigation  which  is  univer- 
sally practised.  The  borders  themselves  were  covered  with  but  one  mass  of  orange, 
shaddock,  and  citron  trees  which  were  loaded  with  a  profusion  of  fruit.  The  bazar 
is  large  and  well  stocked  for  so  insignificant  a  place.  A  large  proportion  of  the  town 
is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Beyas,  and  accessible  by  a  large  ferry-boat.  The  river 
passes  the  town  from  east  to  west  and  immediately  turns  due  north,  and  continues 
in  the  same  direction  for  about  four  miles,  which  is  singular,  considering  how  near  it 
is  to  its  debouchure  on  the  plains.  It  is  very  deep  at  Mundi  and  flights  of  steps,  or 
ghats,  Hindu  images  and  a  large  figure  of  the  monkey  god,  Huniman,  have  been 
sculptured  on  the  rock  by  the  river-side  and  Thakur  Devarus,  or  Hindu  temples,  are 
conspicuous  in  different  places  of  the  town." 

"  I  partook  of  the  Rajah's  hospitality  in  a  part  of  the  palace  which  had  lately 
been  fitted  up  and  painted  in  the  Indian  fashion,  in  fresco,  on  a  snow-white  wall. 
The  dinner  he  gave  me  consisted  of  the  usual  eastern  delicacies,  rice,  curries,  sweet- 
meats and  sherbets ;  and  I  afterwards  received  the  customary  kilaat  or  dress  of 
honour,  which  said  kilaat  is  generally  made  up  of  a  Kashmir  shawl  or  two,  of  little 
value,  pieces  of  the  kimkab,  or  brocade  of  Benares,  and  several  pieces  of  different 
stuffs,  usually  the  produce  of  Kashmir,  or  peculiar  to  the  country  of  the  donor." 
While  in  Mandi  Mr.  Vigne  witnessed  the  rite  of  sati  which  he  fully  describes :  "  One 
morning  my  munshi  came  to  me,  and  told  me  that  a  sati  (Suttee),  or  widow  who  was 
going  to  burn  herself  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband,  was  a'bout  to  pass  by  the 
garden  gate.  I  hastened  to  obtain  a  sight  of  her.  She  was  dressed  in  her  gayest 
attire ;  a  large  crowd  of  persons  followed  her,  as  she  walked  forward  with  a  hurried 
and  faltering  step,  like  that  of  a  person  about  to  faint.  A  Brahman  supported  her 
on  either  side,  and  these  as  well  as  many  around  were  calling  loudly  and  almost 
fiercely  upon  the  different  Hindu  deities,  and  the  name  which  was  most  repeatedly 
and  most  earnestly  called  upon  was  that  of  Jagannath,  but  I  do  not  know  whether 

they  alluded  to  the  great  idol  of  Bengal,  or  to  some  local  divinity Her 

countenance  had  assumed  a  sickly  and  ghastly  appearance,  which  was  partly  owing 
to  internal  agitation,  and  partly,  so  I  was  informed,  to  the  effects  of  opium  and  bang 
and  other  narcotics,  with  which  she  had  been  previously  drugged  in  order  to  render 
her  less-awake  to  the  misery  of  her  situation.     She  was  not,  however,  so  insensible  to 
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what  was  passing  as  to  be  inattentive  to  two  persons  in  particular,  amongst  several 
others  who  were  stooping  before  her,  and  were  evidently  imploring  her  blessing,— 
they  were  probably  near  relations.  She  was  presented  at  intervals  with  a  plate  of 
moist  red  colour,  in  which  saffron  was  no  doubt  an  ingredient,  and  into  this  she  dipped 
the  ends  of  her  fingers,  and  then  impressed  them  on  the  shoulders  of  the  persons  who 
stooped  before  her  in  order  to  be  thus  marked." 

"In  about  half  an  hour  the  preparations  were  completed.  She  was  regularly 
thatched  in,  upon  the  top  of  the  pile,  whilst  her  husband's  body  yet  lay  outside.  It 
was  finally  lifted  up  to  her;  the  head,  as  usual,  and  which  is  the  most  interesting 
part  of  tlie  ceremony,  was  received  upon  her  lap;  the  fire  was  applied  in  different 
parts  and  all  was  so  quickly  enveloped  in  a  shroud  of  mingled  flame  and  smoke,  that 
I  believe  her  sufferings  to  have  been  of  very  short  duration,  as  she  must  almost  im- 
mediately have  been  suffocated." 

'  Ranjit  Singh  died  in  1839  and  the  affairs  of  the  Sikh  kingdom  soon  began  to 
fall  into  disorder.  Maharaja  Kharak  Singh  was  weak  and  incapable  and  all  power 
came  into  the  hands  of  his  son,  Nau  Nihal  Singh.  The  Sikh  army,  which  had  long 
been  difficult  to  control,  became  dangerous  to  the  State  when  not  actively  employed, 
and  among  other  ways  of  diverting  its  attention  the  conquest  of  Mandi  and  Kulu 
was  determined  on,  though  these  States  had  given  no  cause  for  offence.  At  that  time 
the  conquest  of  Ladakh  and  Tibet  was  much  talked  of  at  I^ahore  and  before  an  expe- 
dition was  despatched  it  was  thought  necessary  to  reduce  Mandi  completely,  and  es- 
p)ecially  not  to  leave  in  the  rear  the  strong  fortress  of  Kamlahgarh. 

Accordingly  in  June  1840  a  strong  force  under  General  Ventura  was  sent  to  Mandi 
and  advanced  to  within  seven  miles  of  the  capital.  From  there  General  Ventura 
sent  to  demand  immediate  payment  of  certain  arrears  of  tribute,  which  formed 
the  ostensible  excuse  for  the  expedition.  This  demand  was  at  once  complied 
with. 

Balblr  Sen,  frightened  at  the  forces  sent  against  him,  wrote  to  Col.  Tapp,  Politi- 
cal Agent  at  Sabathu,  begging  for  an  asylum  for  himself  and  his  family  in  British 
Territory.  He  saw  clearly  that  the  extinction  of  the  State  had  been  resolved  upon. 
The  Government  offered  an  asylum,  but  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  receive  the  Raja's 
family  as  political  refugees  or  to  promise  any  help  against  the  invaders. 

Having  paid  the  tribute,  Balbir  Sen  was  ordered  to  wait  on  the  Sikh  general  in 
his  camp,  on  the  pretence  of  receiving  a  khilat  or  dress  of  honour.  On  his  arrival  he 
was  made  prisoner  and  required  to  surrender  all  the  forts  in  Mandi.  The  Raja  of 
Suket  gave  in  his  allegiance  and  played  into  the  hands  of  the  Sikhs  against  Mandi, 
an  act  which  tended  to  increase  the  feeling  of  hostility  between  the  two  States. 
Mandi  town  was  occupied,  and  Balbir  Sen  being  helpless  agreed  to  every  demand, 
and  the  forts  were  surrendered  after  a  feeble  resistance.  Even  Kamlahgarh  was 
captured  in  November  of  the  same  year,  after  a  three  months'  siege.  The  Raja 
was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Amritsar  and  confined  in  the  fort  of  Govindgarh.     General 
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Ventura  then  subdued  the  country  and  advanced  into  Kulu,  after  which  he  returned 
to  Lahore  in  December  bearing  the  trophies  of  200  hill  forts. 

'On  General  Ventura's  withdrawal  a  small  Sikh  force  was  left  at  Mandi  under 
Col.  Foulkes,  a  young  English  adventurer  in  the  service  of  the  Sikhs,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  during  the  siege  of  Kamlahgarh.  The  force  mutinied  and  he  was 
advised  to  depart  at  once,  but  refused  to  do  so.  In  the  night  he  was  awakened,  and 
before  he  could  escape  he  was  cut  down,  a  funeral  pyre  was  prepared  and  he  was 
thrown  upon  it  while  still  alive. 

In  January  1841  Sher  Siiagh  became  Maharaja  of  lyahore.  He  was  kindly  dis- 
posed towards  the  hill  chiefs  and  in  the  following  May  Balbir  Sen  was  set  at  liberty 
and  permitted  to  return  to  Mandi,  taking  with  him  the  image  of  the  goddess  Devi, 
which  had  been  carried  away  by  the  Sikhs  from  the  fortress  of  Kamlagarh. 

During  Balbir  Sen's  imprisonment  Sheikh  Ghulam  Muhai-uddin,  the  most  grasp- 
ing of  all  the  Sikh  revenue  officers,  had  been  in  charge  of  the  State,  and  had  been 
directed  to  make  a  settlement  of  the  territory  for  Rs.  2,35,000.  On  his  return  the 
Raja  was  ordered  to  increase  the  revenue  to  four  lakhs,  of  which  one  lakh  was  to  be 
retained  for  his  own  use  and  the  greater  part  of  the  balance,  in  one  way  or  another, 
was  to  be  paid  over  to  the  Sikhs,  whose  tyranny  soon  became  intolerable.  The  Raja 
never  succeeded  in  raising  four  lakhs  of  revenue,  but  with  the  connivance  of  the  Maji- 
thia  vSirdars,  Lehna  Singh  and  Ranjodh  Singh,  who  were  the  Sikh  Nazims  of  the  hills, 
he  succeeded  in  retaining  considerably  more  than  the  one  lakh  assigned  him. 

Previous  to  the  Fir^t  Sikh  War  Balbir  Sen  had  been  in  secret  communication 
with  Mr.  Erskine,  Superintendent  of  Hill  States,  with  a  view  to  securing  British  pro- 
tection ;  and  though  compelled  to  send  a  contingent  of  300  men  to  the  Sikh  army 
for  the  campaign  on  the  Satluj,  yet  his  sympathies  were  with  the  British.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  battle  of  Sobraon  he  and  the  Raja  of  Suket  sent  a  confidential  agent, 
named  Sibu  Pandit,  to  Mr.  Erskine,  tendering  their  allegiance  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  requesting  an  interview.  This  was  readily  granted,  and  on  21st  February, 
1846,  the  two  chiefs  visited  Mr.  Erskine  at  Bilaspur  and  gave  in  their  allegiance  in 
person.  But  the  Raja  did  not  wait  for  the  conclusion  of  the  war  before  attempting 
to  free  his  country.  He  boldly  attacked  the  Sikh  garrisons  in  the  State  and  captured 
all  the  forts  except  Kamlahgarh,  which  did  not  surrender  till  the  war  was  over.  On 
gth  March,  1846,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  British  Government  and  the 
Sikh  Darbar  whereby,  among  other  provisions,  the  whole  of  the  Doab,  between  the 
Satluj  and  Bias,  was  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  Government.  Mandi  and  Suket  being 
within  the  ceded  territory  came  directly  under  British  control,  and  were  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Commissioner  of  Jalandhar.  Thereupon  a  claim  to  the  gaddi  was  ad- 
vanced by  Mian  Bhup  Singh,  the  descendant  of  Dhurjatiya,  younger  brother  of  Sham- 
sher  Sen,  and  the  head  of  the  legitimate  branch  of  the  Mandi  family.  The  Supreme 
Government,  however,  disallowed  the  claim,  on  the  ground  that  for  four  generations 
that  branch  of  the  family  had  been  excluded,  and  that  it  was  inadvisable  to  revive 
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obsolete  claims.  The  Raja  was,  therefore,  confirmed  in  his  possessions,  and  on  24th 
October  1846,  a  sanad  was  granted  him  defining  his  rights  and  obligations.  By- 
virtue  of  this  sanad  the  suzerainty  of  Mandi  State  was  finally  transferred  from  the 
Sikh  to  the  British  Government. 

On  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  entertain  his  claim  to  the  Raj ,  the  advisers 
of  Mian  Bhup  Singh,  then  a  minor  of  ten  years,  raised  3,000  men  from  Kangra  and 
Kahlur  and  made  an  attack  on  Mandi  by  night,  destroying  much  property.  They 
also  plundered  the  salt  mines  at  Guma.  A  small  force  was  sent  against  them  and 
they  were  easily  dispersed.  Bhup  Singh  with  his  brothers  was  captured  and  impris- 
oned in  Simla,  but  soon  released  on  promise  of  good  conduct,  though  he  refused  to 
relinquish  his  claim  to  the  throne. 

Mr.  John  lyawrence,  afterwards  Lord  Lawrence,  was  then  the  Commissioner  of 
Jalandhar  and  PoUtical  Agent  of  the  Hill  States.  In  the  autumn  of  1846,  he  visited 
Mandi  on  his  way  to  Kulu  and  advised  the  Raja  to  make  roads  in  the  State.  Mr. 
Barnes,  the  first  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Kangra,  also  settled  the  boundaries  between 
Mandi,  Suket  and  Kangra. 

The  authority  of  Balbir  Sen  was  now  firmly  established  under  the  sanction  of 
the  British  Government,  and  he  was  supported  in  the  administration  by  a  man  who 
is  said  to  have  been  even  more  powerful  than  himself.  This  was  his  famous  minister 
Wazir  Gosaon,  whose  name  is  still  remembered  in  the  State.  It  was  chiefly  through 
his  agency  that  the  Raja  had  obtained  the  gaddi  from  the  Sikhs,  and  by  his  ability 
alone  was  its  possession  maintained.  For  this  reason  he  had  become  an  object  of 
jealousy  to  the  Raja,  and  of  envy  to  a  party  in  the  State,  who  hoped  to  benefit  by 
his  fall.  WazIr  Gosaon,  however,  had  the  support  of  the  Government,  and  the  Raja 
was  wise  enough  to  realize  that  without  his  minister's  help,  his  position  and  even  his 
life  would  have  been  in  danger. 

Raja  Balbir  Sen  died  on  26th  January  1851,  leaving  three  sons,  Bajai  Sen,  Pra- 
dhan  Singh  and  Man  Singh,  of  whom  the  eldest,  and  heir-apparent,  was  only  four 
years  old.  The  State  was  then  again  confronted  with  a  long  minority  which  had  so 
often  been  a  fruitful  cause  of  trouble. 

Bajai  Sen,  a.d.  1851. — On  the  demise  of  the  late  Raja  his  mother,  an  intriguing 
woman,  tried  to  get  the  administration  into  her  own  hands  but  she  was  promptly  set 
aside.  Wazir  Gosaon  was  still  in  office,  and  though  he  had  many  enemies  he  was  the 
ablest  and  most  capable  man  in  the  State.  He  was  a  man  of  great  financial  ability 
arid  experience,  and  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  his  services  were 
soon  found  to  be  indispensable  even  by  his  enemies;  when,  therefore,  the  question  of 
a  Council  of  Regency  came  up  for  decision,  his  name  was  submitted  as  president  and 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Administration.  The  other  members  were  Mian  Bhag 
Singh,  younger  brother  of  Balbir  Sen  and  Purohit  Shib  Shankar,  the  spiritual  adviser. 
In  two  years,  however,  it  was  found  necessary  to  reorganize  the  Council  and  almost 
the  entire  control  of  the  administration,  judicial  and  financial,  was  given  to  Wazir 
Gosaon.  This  arrangement  worked  well  for  some  years,  and  greatly  to  the  benefit  of 
the  State. 
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About  this  time  the  case  of  Mian  Bhflp  Singh  and  his  brothers,  descendants  of 
Dhurjatiya,  came  up  for  settlement,  and,  after  some  delay,  an  allowance  of  Rs.  1,220 
a  year  was  fixed,  Bhup  Singh  engaging  not  to  enter  or  disturb  the  Mandi  State. 

In  1859,  Raja  Bajai  Sen,  then  a  boy  of  thirteen,  was  married  to  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  Raja  of  Datarpur,  and  soon  afterwards  to  a  niece  of  the  Raja  of 
Guler.  The  superintendence  of  his  education  had  been  entrusted  to  Purohit  Shib 
Shankar  and  soon  afterwards  it  was  found  that  his  training  has  been  almost  entirely 
neglected.  Griffin  says:  "Not  only  was  the  education  of  the  Raja  neglected  but 
both  the  Purohit  Shib  Shankar  and  Wazir  Gosaon  winked  at,  even  if  they  did  not 
encourage,  excesses  which  seriously  injured  the  constitution  of  the  young  prince.  A 
change,  therefore,  became  necessary,  and  in  1861  this  was  effected  by  the  banish- 
ment of  Purohit  Shib  Shankar  and  his  son  to  Kangra,  while  the  Wazir  was  fined 
Rs.  2,000."  After  this  change  affairs  went  on  more  smoothly,  and  in  1868  Mr.  Clark, 
an  officer  of  the  Educational  Department,  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  Raja's 
education. 

In  November  1868,  Lord  Elgin,  the  first  Viceroy  of  India  under  the  Crown,  made 
a  tour  in  the  hills,  and,  on  his  way  from  Kulu,  he  halted  at  Bhadwani,  Jhatingri  and 
Drang,  within  the  Mandi  State.  The  Raja,  accompanied  by  the  queen-mother,  went 
to  Drang  for  an  interview.  The  Viceroy  soon  afterwards  fell  sick  of  pneumonia  and 
died  at  Chauntra,  on  November  20th,  and  was  buried  at  Dharmsala. 

In  r864,  the  Government  granted  the  Raja  a  salute  of  11  guns,  and  on  12th 
October  1866,  having  attained  his  majority,  he  was  formally  invested  by  Sir  Douglas 
Forsyth  with  the  powers  of  a  ruling  prince.  On  this  occasion  he  devoted  one  lakh  of 
rupees  for  works  of  public  utility  in  the  State,  as  an  auspicious  commencement  of  his 
reign.  These  included  a  school,  hospital  and  post-office  in  the  town  of  Mandi,  a  good 
mule  road  from  Baijnath  to  Sultanpur  in  Kulu,  over  the  Babu  Pass,  and  serais  and 
travellers'  bungalows  along  the  line  of  road  from  the  Kangra  valley,  through  Mandi, 
towards  Kulu  and  Simla. 

The  boundary  between  Mandi  and  Suket,  on  the  Hatli  side,  was  also  finally 
settled  by  the  Commissioner  of  Jalandhar. 

Unfortunately,  the  early  promise  of  the  Raja's  reign  was  not  realized  and  the 
administration  soon  fell  into  the  greatest  confusion,  which  was  made  worse  by  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Clark,  who  had  been  appointed  Councillor  to  the  Raja,  and  Wazir 
Gosaon,  did  not  work  in  harmony.  Wazir  Gosaon  died  in  February  1870,  and  after 
various  efforts  to  bring  about  an  improvement  without  success,  Mr.  Clark  was,  in  1870, 
removed  from  Mandi  and  Mr.  E.  Harrison,  B.C.S.,  was  appointed  in  his  place,  to 
introduce  reforms  long  promised  and  long  delayed.  This  change  was  fraught  with 
much  advantage  to  the  State,  and  the  administration  continued  to  progress  smoothly! 
Mr.  Harrison  discontinued  certain  allowances  to  State  servants  and  granted  an  increase 
of  salary  instead. 

Ill  October  1871 ,  Lord  Mayo,  Viceroy  of  India ,  paid  a  visit  to  Mandi.  His  Excel- 
lency came  via  Bilaspur  and  Suket  and  the  Nawa  Mahal  was  prepared  for  his  recep- 
tion.    He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  A.  Brandreth,  Commissioner  of  Jalandhar.     A 
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Darbar  was  held  in  the  Bera  at  which  all  the  State  officials,  jaglrdars  and  principal 
residents  were  presented.  The  Raja  was  also  present  at  the  Darbar  at  Palampur  to 
which  all  the  hill  Chiefs  had  been  invited.  In  18^2,  Mr.  Harrison  left  Mandi  on  his 
promotion  to  a  higher  appointment,  and  the  administration  was  entrusted  to  the 
State  officials  and  continued  to  work  well 

In  1874,  Sir  Henry  Davies,  L,ieutenant-Governor  of  the  Panjab,  paid  a  visit  to 
Mandi  and  was  pleased  with  the  arrangements  made  for  his  journey. 

Meanwhile  the  Raja  had  been  assisted  in  the  administration  by  his  brother,  Mian 
Pradhan  Singh,  who  was  very  popular  with  the  people.  He,  however,  died  in  Bha- 
don  S.  I9J2  =  A.D.  1875,  and  Mian  Uttam  Singh  was  appointed  Wazir  in  his  place. 
He  found  that  a  large  sum  had  been  misappropriated  from  the  Treasury  and  all  the 
Treasury  officials  were  compelled  to  make  the  loss  good. 

Raja  Bajai  Sen  was  present  at  the  Proclamation  Darbar  at  Delhi  in  January 
1877,  and,  in  commemoration  of  the  auspicious  event,  he  caused  to  be  built  the  Victo- 
ria Suspension  Bridge  over  the  Bias  at  Mandi,  at  an  expense  of  one  lakh  of  rupees. 

In  1878,  Mian  Uttam  Singh  was  removed  from  office  and  Mian  Man  Singh, 
younger  brother  of  the  Raja,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  In  the  following  year  a 
State  Council  was  formed  with  the  assent  of  the  Raja,  by  Col.  W.  G.  Davies,  the  Com- 
missioner. The  members  were  Mian  Man  Singh,  Padha  Jiwa  Nand,  and  Munshi 
Ganga  Singh.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  some  reforms  were  carried  out  by  Mian 
Man  Singh  which  displeased  the  Raja  and  gave  rise  to  unfriendly  feeling  between 
them,  and  the  Mian  resigned  and  left  the  State  for  Muttra.  Mian  Uttam  vSingh  was 
then  recalled  to  office  in  the  end  of  1880. 

In  October  1880,  Sir  Robert  Egerton,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Panjab,  passed 
through  Mandi  territory  on  his  way  from  Kulu  to  the  Kangra  valley,  halting  at  Bhad- 
wani,  Jhatingri  and  Dhelu.     The  Raja  met  His  Honour  at  Jhatingri. 

In  1 88 1,  the  construction  of  several  new  lines  of  road  was  begun  by  the  State, 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Purkis,  Engineer.  These  were:  a  new  road  from 
Mandi  to  Kulu  by  the  Dulchi  Pass,  31  miles  in  length,  with  a  suspension  bridge  over 
the  Uhl  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Bias,  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  40,000;  a  cart  road  from 
Baijnath  to  Mandi ;  and  a  road  from  Mandi  to  Sikandra,  25  miles  long. 

In  1883,  Sir  Charles  Aitchison  visited  Mandi.  He  came  from  Simla  via  Bilaspur 
and  halted  at  Mandi  for  three  days,  afterwards  proceeding  to  Kulu  via  the  Dulchi 
Pass.  He  was  accompanied  by  Col.  Gordon  Young,  the  Commissioner.  On  15th  Har 
S.  1941  =  A.D.  1884,  the  two  daughters  of  Raja  Bajai  Sen  were  married  to  the  heir- 
apparent  of  Bashahr,  Rs.  2,77,000  being  spent  on  the  marriage,  including  a  present 
of  a  lakh  of  rupees  in  cash.  Of  this  sum  Rs.  60,000  was  realized  from  the  people  in 
'marriage  presents,  in  accordance  with  ancient  custom. 

Wazir  Uttam  Singh  had  continued  to  act  as  Wazir  from  1880  to  October  1888, 
when  he  died,  and  Jawahir  Lai  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  This  caused  discon- 
tent in  Saraj  and  a  disturbance  broke  out.  The  Raja,  therefore,  asked  for  the  assis- 
tance of  a  British  officer,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Maynard,  I.C.S.,  was  appointed  for  a  year. 
Sardar  Jawala  Singh  was  at  the  same  time  appointed  to  the  office  of  Wazir. 
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Mr.  Maynard  effected  many  improvements  in  the  administration.  He  drew  out 
instructions  for  the  guidance  of  the  courts,  the  civil  and  criminal  suits  were  defined 
and  classified ,  rules  for  the  hearing  of  appeals  and  revisions  were  modified  and  the 
period  of  limitation  fixed.  He  also  drew  up  a  careful  note  regarding  begar  or  forced 
labour,  and  framed  rules  regulating  and  defining  the  rights  of  agriculturists  in  the 
forests. 

Mr.  Maynard  demitted  charge  at  the  end  of  March  1890,  and  on  his  suggestion 
the  Raja  engaged  Mr.  C.  E.  Kendall  as  Superintendent  of  Works,  to  help  in  the  forest 
administration  and  to  look  after  the  roads,  salt  mines  and  begar  labour  generally. 
Appellate  judicial  work  was  also  entrusted  to  him.  In  1894,  Mandi  was  visited  by 
Sir  Dennis  Fitzpatrick,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Smyth,  the  Commissioner.  He  came 
from  Kulu  via  the  Dulchi  Pass  and  his  camp  was  pitched  on  the  Padal  plain.  The 
iron  suspension  bridge  over  the  Suketi  Nala,  near  Mandi,  was  opened  by  him  and 
named  "  The  Fitzpatrick  Suspension  Bridge." 

In  June  1893,  another  disturbance  arose  among  the  Saraj  people,  the  pretext 
being  the  use  of  buffalo  lymph  for  vaccination  purposes.  Jawala  Singh  was  in  conse- 
quence removed  from  the  Wazirship  and  Mian  Udham  Singh  was  appointed. 

The  period  from  1894  to  1900  was  unfortunate  for  Mandi.  Two  sons  were  born 
to  the  Raja  who  both  died  in  infancy.  The  Raja  himself  was  constantly  unwell  and 
ultimately  developed  cataract  in  both  eyes,  which  entirely  incapacitated  him  for 
managing  the  State,  and  unfortunately  Mian  Udham  Singh  and  Mr.  Fendall  did  not 
work  harmoniously  together. 

In  September  1899,  Mandi  was  visited  by  His  Excellency  Lord  Elgin,  who  came 
from  Dharmsala,  and  halted  at  Dhelu,  Urla,  Drang  and  Kataula  on  his  way  to  Kulu. 
The  Raja  met  His  Excellency  at  the  Katindi  Ridge.  In  1901,  matters  had  reached  a 
crisis  in  the  administration  and  Mian  Udham  Singh  and  Mr.  Fendall  were  both  re- 
moved from  office,  and  Padha  Jiwa  Nand  was  recalled  from  Jodhpur  State,  where  he 
was  a  Member  of  the  State  Council,  and  appointed  Wazir. 

In  November  igoi,  Sir  W.  Mackworth  Young  came  to  Mandi,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  A.  Anderson,  the  Commissioner.  His  Honour  halted  at  Sakranti,  Urla,  Drang 
and  Mandi,  whence  he  travelled  down  to  Dhamla  in  the  Hoshiarpur  District. 

Meanwhile  considerable  improvement  had  been  effected  in  the  administration 
under  Padha  Jiwa  Nand,  and  his  services  were  recognized  by  Government  by  the 
bestowal  upon  him  of  the  title  of  Rai  Bahadur. 

Raja  Bajai  Sen  died  in  1902.  He  was  of  an  amiable  disposition  and  much 
beloved  by  his  people.  In  recognition  of  his  general  good  government  it  had  been 
decided  to  invest  him  at  the  Delhi  Darbar,  on  the  accession  of  King  Edward  VII, 
with  the  title  of  K.C.S.I.,  and  this  was  announced  in  the  Honours  Gazette  three 
weeks  after  his  death. 

Bajai  Sen  left  no  direct  heirs  and  in  1897  his  illegitimate  son ,  Kunwar  Bhawani  Sen , 
had  been  recognized  as  his  successor.  It  was,  however ,  brought  to  the  notice  of  Govern- 
ment that  the  Datarpur  Rani  was  enceinte,  and  the  question  of  the  succession  was 
therefore  held  in  abeyance.     The  birth  of  a  daughter,  however,  settled  the  matter, 
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and  Bhawani  Sen  was  formally  installed  at  Mandi  in  November  1903  by  Sir  Charles 
Rivas,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Panjab. 

Raja  Bhawani  Sen,  a.d.  1903, — The  Raja  being  a  minor,  Mr.  Millar,  I.C.S.,  was 
appointed  Superintendent  of  the  State,  and  took  over  charge  on  30th  November, 
1903.  The  young  Chief's  education  had  been  carefully  attended  to  by  Mr.  Anderson, 
and  he  spent  five  years  at  the  Chief's  College  in  Lahore,  under  the  care  of  his  tutor, 
Mr.  E.  M.  Atkinson.  On  the  completion  of  his  studies  he  returned  to  Mandi  on  17th 
April,  1904,  after  a  short  tour  to  Karachi  and  Bombay.  A  sum  of  Rs.  1,10,000  was 
paid  to  Government  as  nazarana  or  succession  duty  in  1904,  the  balance  being  remit- 
ted later  on ,  in  consequence  of  the  losses  sustained  by  the  State  in  the  earthquake  of 
4th  April,  1905. 

At  the  time  of  the  earthquake  the  Raja  and  Mr.  Millar  were  in  the  Dak  Bunga- 
low at  Palampur  and  had  a  narrow  escape,  being  buried  in  the  ruins,  from  which 
they  were  extricated  with  difficulty.  Much  damage  was  done  in  the  State.  From 
the  Baijnath  border  to  Mandi  town,  only  the  village  of  Aiju  was  left  standing. 
Serious  damage  was  also  done  in  Balh,  Saraj,  San  or  and  Chohar.  The  total  loss  of 
Ufe  was  estimated  at  only  1,500,  but  the  damage  to  property  was  enormous.  The 
town  of  Mandi  was  almost  ruined.  The  salt  mine  at  Guma  was  rendered  unworkable 
for  some  time.  Considerable  damage  was  also  done  to  roads  and  bridges  in  the  State. 
The  total  loss  entailed  by  the  earthquake,  one  way  and  another,  including  damage 
to  property,  was  ten  lakhs  of  rupees.  On  this  occasion  the  State  acted  with  great 
liberality,  grain  loans  from  the  granaries  were  freely  distributed,  takawi  loans  were 
granted  to  those  who  had  suffered  loss,  and  timber  to  the  value  of  more  than  one  lakh 
of  rupees  was  given  to  the  homeless,  free  of  charge. 

On  October  7th,  1905,  the  Raja  was  formally  invested  with  full  administrative 
powers  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Anderson,  C.S.I. ,  and  Mr.  Millar  then  left  the  State. 

In  November  1905,  the  Raja  visited  Lahore,  with  the  other  Panjab  Chiefs,  to 
meet  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Soon  afterwards  Lord  Kitchener  passed  through  Mandi  territory,  on  his  way 
from  Simla  to  Kangra,  and  was  highly  pleased  with  the  arrangements  made  for 
bim. 

In  1906,  the  Darbar  Hall  was  built  at  an  expense  of  Rs.  30,ooo,^and  the  follow- 
ing year  an  electric  installation  was  carried  out  costing  Rs.  20,000. 

During  the  next  three  years  the  administration  continued  to  be  conducted  satis- 
factorily, under  the  guidance  of  Rai  Bahadur  Padha  Jiwa  Nand,  the  Wazir.  Owing 
to  excessive  rainfall,  serious  injury  was  done  to  the  cultivators'  lands  and  crops  and 
prices  ruled  unusually  high. 

From  1st  March  1907,  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  salt  came  into  effect,  and  it 
has  had  an  appreciable  effect  in  increasing  the  outturn ,  to  an  extent  which  more  than 
compensates  the  British  Government  and  the  Mandi  vState  financially  for  the  lower 
rate  imposed. 

In  1908,  Sir  Louis  Dane,  Lieutenant-Governor,  came  from  Kulu  via  the  Dulchi 
Pase;  and  halted  for  a  day  in  the  Residency,  on  his  way  to  instal  Bhim  Sen  as  Raja 
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of  Siiket.     He  found  the  administration  in  a  satisfactory  condition  generally,   for 
which  credit  was  due  to  Padha  Jiwa  Nand,  the  Wazir. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1909  was  marked  by  an  agrarian  disturbance  of  a 
somewhat  serious  character.  A  number  of  ryots,  alleging  oppression  at  the  hands  of 
certain  officials,  proceeded  to  Mandi  to  lay  their  grievances  before  the  Raja.  Not 
content  with  legitimate  agitation,  they  laid  hands  on  many  of  the  State  officials  and 
thrust  them  into  the  prison.  The  State  forces  of  a  hundred  men  proving  unequal  to 
the  task  of  suppressing  the  riot,  assistance  was  asked  for  from  Kangra,  and  the 
Deputy  Commissioner,  as  well  as  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Kulu,  soon  arrived 
on  the  spot.  Col.  H.  S.  Davies,  the  Commissioner,  came  later.  Two  companies  of 
the  32nd  Pioneers  were  called  in  and  order  was  soon  restored  by  this  show  of  force. 
Padha  Jiwa  Nand  was  then  displaced  by  Indar  Singh,  son  of  the  late  Wazir  Uttam 
Singh.  Subsequently  Tikka  Rajendra  Pal,  E.A.C.,  was  appointed  Adviser  to  the  Raja 
and  Munshi  Amar  Singh  as  acting  Wazir.     The  political  situation  then  improved. 

With  a  view  to  a  more  even  distribution  of  the  land  revenue,  and  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  question  of  begar,  an  officer  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  C.  G.  Garbett,  was,  at  the  request  of  the  Raja,  lent  to  the  Darbar  as  Settlement 
Officer,  and  took  up  his  duties  in  1911.  Mr.  Garbett  was,  however,  obliged  to  go  on 
sick  leave  in  the  following  October  and  was  relieved  by  Mr.  Gordon  Walker. 

These  changes  were  followed  soon  after  by  the  death  of  Raja  Bhawani  Sen.  He 
attended  the  Coronation  Darbar  at  Delhi  in  December  191 1,  and  fell  ill  soon  after  his 
return.  Towards  the  end  of  January  his  condition  became  worse  and  he  died  on  9th 
February,  1912.  His  untimely  death  was  a  severe  loss  to  the  State,  all  the  more  as 
he  left  no  direct  heir  to  succeed  him. 

After  some  delay  Mian  Jagendra  Singh,  the  nearest  male  relative  of  the  deceased 
Raja,  was  selected  by  Government  and  was  formally  installed  as  Raja  Jagendra  Sen 
by  His  Honour  Sir  Louis  Dane,  K.C.S.I.,  Ivieutenant-Governor  of  the  Panjab,  on  loth 
April,  1913.  Being  a  minor  of  ten  years  of  age  the  Raja  was  placed  under  instruction 
in  Queen  Mary's  College,  lyahore.  Mr.  Gordon  Walker  was  appointed  Superintendent 
of  the  State,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  Settlement  Officer,  with  Munshi  Amar  Singh 
as  his  Assistant,  and  in  1916  he  was  relieved  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Emerson. 
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Three  Mughal  Parwanas.' 

By  Maulvi  Zafar  Hasan,  B.A.,  Asstt.  Superintendent,  Archceological  Survey  of 

India,  Delhi. 

The  parwanas  noticed  in  this  paper  were  the  letters  of  appointment  for  the  post 
of  Qazi  at  parganas  Haibatpur  Patti  and  Batala  in  the  Panjab.  They  were  issued  from 
the  court  of  the  Sadr  under  the  seal  of  that  dignitary  during  the  reigns  of  Aurangzeb 
and  Muhammad  Shah  respectively.  I  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  examining  the 
original  copies  of  these  documents,  but  photographs  of  them  have  been  supplied 
to  me  by  Sir  John  Marshall,  who  received  them  from  Mr.  Rose,  and  I  have  to  thank 
these  gentlemen  for  the  permission  they  have  accorded  me  to  publish  them  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Panjab  Historical  Society. 

During  the  Muhammadan  rule  the  Qazi  was  the  highest  civil  authority  in  a  city 
or  town  with  powers  corresponding  to  those  of  a  civil  judge  of  the  present  day. 
He  was  also  entrusted  with  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  it  was  his  duty  to  see  that  the 
religious  observances  were  properly  respected  and  performed  by  the  Muhammadans. 
He  was  assisted  in  his  duties  by  an  official  known  as  the  Mufti,  who  pronounced 
Fatwas  (sentences)  according  to  the  Muhammadan  law.  The  Qazi  was  subordinate 
to  the  Sadr,  under  whose  orders  he  received  his  appointment.  The  post  of  Qazi  was 
generally  held  by  learned  men  well  versed  in  Muhammadan  law  (vide  Parwana 
No.  I  below,  Abul  Fazl  and  Muhammad  Sa'id  were  relieved  of  the  post  of  Qazi 
because  they  did  not  possess  this  qualification).  It  was  considered  to  be  a  post  of 
great  importance  and  dignity,  a  shadow  of  which  is  still  supposed  to  adhere  to  its 
hollow  name,  for  many  Indian  Muhammadans  of  respectability  use,  to  this  day, 
the  word  "Qazi"  as  a  hereditary  surname,  although  the  office  of  Qazi  has  ceased  to 
exist  here  with  the  Muhammadan  rule. 

Abul  Fazl  (Ain-i  Akbari,  English  translation  by  Blochmann,  Vol.  I,  p.  268)  in 
the  Ain  on  Sayilrghal  or  Madad-i  Ma'ash  (assistance  of  livelihood)  makes  the  follow- 
ing reference  to  the  post  of  Qazi: — 

"As  the  circumstances  of  men  have  to  be  enquired  into,  before  grants  are  made, 
and  their  petitions  must  be  considered  in  fairness,  an  experienced  man  of  correct 
intentions  is  employed  for  this  office.  He  ought  to  be  at  peace  with  every  party, 
and  mu.st  be  kind  towards  the  people  at  large  in  word  and  action,  »Such  an  officer 
is  called  Cadr.     The  Qazi  and  the  Mir  'Adl  are  under  his  orders." 

The  learned  author  has  been  contented  with  only  mentioning  the  office  of  Qazi 


I  A  Parwana  was  a  royal  patent  or  diploma  issued  under  the  seal  of  an  officer  of  the  empire,  and  was  distinguished  - 
fr«>iii  a  Farmin  which  was  a  royal  mandate  or  command  generally  impressed  with  the  seal  of  the  emperor. 
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but  does  not  give  any  information  as  to  his  duties,  nor  are  they  to  be  found  recorded 
in  any  other  historical  work  to  my  knowledge.  The  Parwanas  Nos.  II  and  III, 
however,  help  us  in  this  matter,  for  they  detail  certain  things  that  are  required  to 
be  performed  by  the  man  in  whose  favour  they  were  issued.  These  duties  are  set 
out  below,  and  may  be  taken  as  those  of  Qazis  in  general :  — 

1.  To  decide  quarrels  and  settle  animosities. 

2.  To  put  in  execution  the  penal  laws. 

3.  To  arrange  for  the  performance  of  Friday  prayers  and  other  congregational 

prayers. 

4.  To  encourage  worship  and  devotion. 

5.  To  contract  matrimony  on  behalf  of  those  who  have  no  guardians. 

6.  To  make  partition  of  inheritance. 

7.  To  protect  the  property  of  absentees  and  orphans. 

8.  To  determine  legatees. 

9.  To  administer  justice. 

To  the  Muhammadan  public  the  office  of  Qdzi  is  only  familiar  in  connection 
with  weddings,  the  man  who  performs  the  marriage  service  being  known  by  that 
designation.  We  learn  by  tradition  that  the  Qazl,  who  was  the  head  of  the  religion, 
supervised  the  marriage  ceremonies,  performed  the  actual  wedding  service  and  was 
responsible  for  keeping  a  record  in  his  office  of  all  the  marriage  contracts  which  took 
place  within  his  jurisdiction.  He  was  not  allowed  to  exact  any  wedding  fee,  a  grant 
of  land  having  been  conferred  upon  him  by  the  State  for  his  livelihood  (vide  Parwana 
No.  I  below). 

Parwana  No.  I. 

This  Parwana  was  issued  in  favour  of  Mir  'Abdul  Hai  conferring  upon  him  the 
post  of  Qazl  in  Haibatpur  Patti  which  was  a  sarkar  in  the  province  of  Lahore.'  The 
appointment  was  made  in  supersession  of  Qazl  Abul  Fazl  and  Qazi  Muhammad  Sa'id, 
who  are  described  as  being  ignorant  and  not  possessing  the  qualifications  demanded 
by  the  office  they  held.  Mir  'Abdul  Hai  was  granted  one  hundred  UgAas  of  land  in 
the  pargana  of  Jamari  as  remuneration  for  his  services,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to 
exact  any  marriage  fee.  A  grant  of  one  hundred  highas  of  land  previously  made  to 
him  in  the  pargana  of  Haminagar  was  also  confirmed  by  this  Parwana.  Jamari^ 
which  was  also  called  Chamari  was  a  pargana  in  the  sarkar  of  Batala  in  the  province 
of  Lahore,  while  the  pargana  of  Haminagar'  was  in  the  sarkar  of  Pursarur,  and  it 
is  not  without  some  interest  to  note  that  neither  of  these  grants  of  land  was  in  the 
sarkar  to  which  Mir  'Abdul  Hai  was  appointed.  The  document  is  impressed  with 
the  seal  of  'Abid  Khan,  who  held  the  post  of  Sadr-us-sadur  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Aurangzeb.  He  was  reheved  of  this  office  about  the  end 
of  the  year  1077  a.h.  (1666-67  ^•^■)  when  Rizwi  Khan  Bukhari  v/as  appointed  to 
succeed  him. ^ 


1  Ain-i  Ahbari,  Persian  text  (Bib.  Ind.),  Vol.  I,  p.  377. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  377.  3  Ibid.,  p.  377. 

■*  MaHthir-i  'Alam^iri  (Bib.  Ind.),  p.  62  ;  'Alamgir  Namah  (Bib.  Ind.),  p.  1049. 
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Transcript. 
l*vr  -  y^Jia  jUob^^tyJ'  ;»>-*  ijIL.  cJ^      f  J^*  J 

»j^y^^j,^^li    gjl;  Ol^  jjuu- j-^so.    ^_^<u   !i;y^  *i/,.>  ^^'.^i    -::-v^^:L    ^^UiJU      L,ine   2. 
[  Jy—  ]  ^;l^  [  L^  ]  y^Iy  ^^i«  /JJ;»I  (.rl  1^-^;  /J;^  r'l^'v'=^  J^  •<!-  ;l'^''^    (i^^      I'il^e    5- 

r  r  .  . 

;y^  ^^    ^JJii  s-j-^Ay^   )i|_,   i^yLa^y    ^i:  AJu.  isv.=.  ^_f  J    ^_jj  J  vj>^  ijlu  j.^i^     Line  6. 

jCJu*Jt  «i/^  -,1  ^^\  Aioj   OcaO  v_f;l^    cy^s^j|  ^J;UJJtx  ^,U,i  U;^-?.j-»J  <«^  u/i>>JI  /.l-*^  >^J-"     Line  7. 

tkkl  f^j  ^::'^j^  t^;jJx>-u«  dj^-nj  (J.«*-«  u^;'-*?-  '^'^  j'  f^  r/^  '-^^'^y';  t^'-^  'S'i'-^'l     Line  8. 

•jl    ^jj(*»'   <H^   J-AXj    icl}*"    *J(.a.lii   y    iJl\jY° 

.•JJLi    JijuLj  Li  «i  txiJ  >riy   lif^''  ^— ^->~*- jl    (^(■»-«    J>i>-*  *-?>j  ;>^  (Ji^  ^^liliy  1— a-^^     Line  g. 

•jI      AUJib)      XL!yO      ^liWl       ,Al|      yyl        |1.«-|^     _J 

\^j.i  ^ii  ,_ftr^  Xii^  jj^  ^U^u  U  k_L*  Uil  ti>il^l.3^  J  j^jXi  ^jC^tJ  (i/l  (Vl*'^  Line  to. 
]Lel  «JL&|j/  ;L;_.I  >  i.^iy  «JLj  iSf-  j  *'^y^,  ^^  ;'^  ';  i^jij^  ^5"^';'  '''^r^  J^'^  <i/'-*^i''-'^  Line  11. 
]ji]   j^iO  «l£|j   ^^jk».yoJ    ^_jiaciv«  ^0^/1  J   jJoUiJ^Jsj  ^_,JUs  x^^yi  ^^  <!La.j   j,rJ^  J     Line  12. 

•^.tyc    iijJLl   &JJ9JL«    ^^£    ,    &lXcu    <»-c«-^   <'^<^43    ^J^.^    '^^1 

jI~liL£^wMJM  _,  ;fiaX^  j'  "r*  ;  ^"^^  I;  ^^^  J  t^ai.  ,_^X*A   <.iA.LL£  Isiil  ;__ji>l*  I;  jl  -s-iil     Line  14. 
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Translation. 

[Seal  impression.]     'Abid  Khan  Sadr-us-sadur  of  the  emperor  'Alamgir.     1072 
(1661-2  A.D.). 

\TugAra.]  From  the  most  high  and  eminent  Dman-us-saddrut  (Court  of 
the  Sadr). 

The  present  and  future  agents  of  Jdglrddrs  and  Karons  (tax-gatherers)  of  Pargana 
Haibatpur  Patti  etc. ,  pertaining  to  the  province  of  the  Imperial  city  of  Lahaur,  should 
know  that,  in  accordance  with  the  exalted  mandate,  the  office  of  Qazt  of  the  aforesaid 
Pargana  was  entrusted  to  Qazi  Muhammad  Sa'id,  the  nephew  of  Qdzi  Jumman. 
Subsequently  according  to  the  Sanad  (deed  of  appointment)  of  the  asylum  of 
chieftainship  (named)  Sayyid  HidayatuUah,  the  above-mentioned  office  was  committed 
to  the  charge  of  Qazi  Abul  Fazl  in  co-partnership  of  the  said  Muhammad  Sa'id;  and 
that  these  proved  ignorant  (unworthy  of  that  office).  Now  according  to  the  glorious 
mandate  of  the  devoted  servants  of  His  Majesty,  the  king  of  the  world,  the  lord  of 
the  age,  the  cause  of  peace  and  security,  the  shady  garden  of  delight  of  the  most  high 
God,  the  excellent  vicegerent  of  the  paramount  distributor  of  justice,  the  most  perfect 
manifestation  of  the  omnipotent,  the  universal  mercy  of  the  creator,  the  author  of 
the  laws  of  empire,  [the  founder]  of  the  throne  of  munificence,  the  asylum  of  the 
khildjat,  the  shadow  [of  God],  dated  the  22nd  day  of  Dhihijjah,  the  sixth  year  of  the 
exalted  accession,  the  office  of  Qazi  of  the  aforesaid  Pargana  is  entrusted,  in  their 
supersession,  to  Mir  'Abdul  Hal,  better  known  as  Hayat,  the  son  of  Sayyid 
Husamuddin,  on  whom  in  accordance  with  His  Majesty's  exalted  mandate  one 
hundred  bighas  of  land  from  the  Pargana  of  Haminagar  in  the  aforesaid  Subdh 
(province),  and  one  hundred  bighas  of  uncultivated  land  suitable  for  cultivation  and 
free  from  government  revenue  from  the  Pargana  of  Chamari  in  the  above-mentioned 
SUbah  in  addition  thereto  is  conferred  as  madad-i  ma' ash '  from  the  autumn  harvest 
Tawishqanil  (the  year  of  the  hare)  '  according  to  the  endorsement  on  condition  of 
his  performing  his  duties  and  foregoing  Mihrdna*  and  nikahdna  *  so  that  he  may 
properly  discharge  the  requirements  of  his  office  without  leaving  the  least  particular 
unobserved,  and  appropriating  the  proceeds  of  the  land  for  his  necessities  may 
continue  his  prayers  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  eternal  rule.  It  is  necessary  that  they 
(the  above-mentioned  authorities)  acting  in  conformity  with  the  exalted  mandate, 
should  measure  the  above-mentioned  parcel  of  land  in  one  and  the  same  place,  mark 
its  boundaries,  and  leave  it  in  his  possession  without  making  any  change  or  alteration 
to  it.  Nor  should  they  on  any  account  solicit  or  expect  any  gratuity;  and  if  he 
possess  any  other  property  in  any  other  locality  they  should  make  no  deduction  on 
this  account.  The  attitude  of  all  people  living  and  dwelling  in  the  aforesaid  town 
must  be  as  that  towards  the  Qazi  of  the  town,  and  all  documents  and  deeds  bearing 


1  The  Chaghtai  word  Sayurs,hal  is  translated  in  Persian  madad-i  ma' ash,  i.e.  assistance  of  livelihood.  It  denotes 
lands  givui  for  benevolent  purposes!  Such  lands  were  hereditary,  differing  from  Jagir  or  tityul  lands,  which  were  con- 
ferred for  a  specified  time.     Ain-i  Akbari  translated  by  Blochmanu,  Vol.  I,  p.  270. 

■i  The  4th  year  of  the  12-year  cycle  of  the  Turkish  era  also  known  as  Aighuri  era. 

3-*  A  fee  exacted  by  the  Qazi  from  the  Muhammadans  at  weddings. 
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his  signature  and  seal  mark   should  be   accepted   as  proved   and  genuine;  their 
conformity  to  this  matter  is  imperative. 

Parwana  No.  II. 
It  was  issued  in  favour  of  Sayyid  Muhammad  Ghauth,  appointing  him  Qazl  of 
Bat:dla,  which  was  a  sarkar  in  the  province  of  Lahore,  or  the  Panjab.'  It  is  dated 
22nd  year  of  the  reign  of  Muhammad  Shah  (1740-1  a.d.),  and  is  impressed  with  the 
seal  of  Zahir-ud-daula  Mujahid  Jang  Azim  Khan  Bahadur,  the  Sadr-tis-sadur  of 
that  emperor. 

Transcript. 

I  I  e  r   -  ^p 

tSj]  ^Xcl  ]j  *-J^sbSj  tjy^  , »L<i«  &-'(ju  <Li/,j  tliM  jj-ff.^  J  {ih'j}^ )  {^jh^'bi^^   i_j-'"t-'^^     lyine  i. 

j|y»  *ju»  'yta^^  ij^^  (_ft-^  ^^^-ALe    olijjl  ^^jjff  c(jti   i_iLijl    oUa<JL^    j^Xacv.'!  k_^,*u.3.     lyine  2. 

^jwUlj  Li  </    txiS    ^jOfSLM  J     iJU    41)1  c:^^kxJb  Jjuu  j..'.  liJy:  0>».s\^    'H^  '^'^"-^  ji^  ri*^  jl       lyinC   3- 

(•(^j  J  ^^  J'r*'  ^=^  ^  ^"^'^  ^^^-^  J  -^  u/^J  ^  liT* 

,^    -ki  ,_^   J^  t^>'''  *^   "^^  '^^y'  fi"*^  ''.'yr*  v_s^^**^  r'y  s-—^  i  ^jl  ^;;^'  J     Line  5. 
jJlSIj  JiJu«<»  o-«.i<i>.'l  AiUv*  ;^l  ^<j   aju'I    ^_g^y«   j_p>-^   e:.-^j   twilo   l^il    ^_5.^li»     Line  6. 

^jT  )J^»jji^h~Jl  >w^^»»».  Ax-Jlj  yr^«w  i_>Uijjj  j>i;U.*ij>i*.«  jl  ^^   )^  i;yH»«-  J   1 (yi.^  J     Line  7. 

.        .  *  .     f  ^ 

Translation. 

[Seal  impres.sion.J  God.  Zahir-ud-daula  Mujahid  Jang  'Azim  I^an  Bahadur 
Sadr-u§-$(idur ,  the  slave  of  Muhammad  Shah,  the  king  and  champion  of  faith. 
1152  (1739-40  A.D.). 

\Tugird.'\  From  the  most  high  and  eminent  Dtwdnus-saddrat  (Court  of 
the  §adr). 


I  Ata-i  Akbari  Persian  text  (Bib.  Ind.),  Vol.  I,  p.  387. 
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The  agents  of  Jagirddrs,  the  Karons  (tax-gatherers)  and  the  people  residing  in 
the  Pargana  of  Batala  in  the  province  of  the  Panjab  should  know,  that  in  accordance 
with  the  mandate  obeyed  by  all  the  world,  splendid  as  the  sun,  and  high  as  the  sky, 
the  office  of  Qdzl  of  the  above-mentioned  Pargana,  together  with  the  suburbs  of  the 
town  and  the  villages  pertaining  to  it  is  committed  and  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
Sayyid  Muhammad  Ghauch,  the  son  of  Sayyid  HaibatuUah,  in  supersession  of  Mir 
Muhammad,  so  that  the  former,  properly  holding  charge  of  the  duties  of  the  afore- 
said post,  may  put  forward  every  endeavour  in  deciding  quarrels  and  animosities, 
executing  the  penal  laws,  arranging  for  the  performance  of  the  Friday  prayer  and 
other  congregational  prayers,  encouraging  worship  and  devotion,  contracting  matri- 
monial alliances  of  those  who  have  no  guardians,  making  partition  of  inheritances, 
protecting  the  properties  of  absentees  and  orphans,  determining  legatees,  and 
administering  justice.  It  behoves  that  the  people  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
gracious  mandate  should  recognise  him  as  Qdzl  of  that  place,  accept  his  judgment 
in  the  matters  connected  with  his  office  as  absolute,  hold  none  his  compeer  and 
treat  as  authentic  the  deeds  and  documents  impressed  with  his  seal.  They  must  deem 
this  matter  imperative  and  comply  with  the  injunctions  recorded  above.  Written 
on  the  28th  of  the  month  of  Rabl'a  II,  the  22nd  year  of  the-high  accession. 

Parwana  No.  III. 

This  is  identical  to  No.  II,  and  seems  to  have  been  issued  to  confirm  it.  It  is 
dated  the  24th  year  of  the  reign  of  Muhammad  Shah  (1742-3  A.D.),  and  is  impressed 
with  the  seal  of  Shari'at  Khan  Tarkhan. 

Transcript. 

*Xil    ^ilcl  ]s  Ljtsiij  ij_y^  1 sUa-<    ^'Ll;  "i^^  ddX- ^vyy»-^  _j  iJ^~'}^  i  ij^)^'^  jif^  ^^y'^^     I/ine   I. 

j]y^  ijuo     'Jh-^.^     isS r>    i^j-l-^     ^_^^.i2i-<     cLsjil  ^J^'^y^  pijM  (_jUi I    allxojl^  *Xs>JI  v_^.Aw.a.      L,ine    2. 

^j:^^'J\  J  ^riyxj  .  jjjt^  ^''-?-'  J  t^t-^^-iajL  _.  LiUii'  J,w2J  iJ  iJ^aS  Axi  jyj^  U;^,-.ai-<  ^-,1^-;      I,ine   4. 

*ly  v_^-^  _.  'u-c.1  ^jijo  J  ,LL|  J  i-^ji   Jl^l   iaiLa.  J  ^^y  e:.-^*^'  _.  1!-'  ^j  'i  ^  — K]|  y    lyine  5. 

t^yAi  (J-A^  f^  L,^'  f-^    'i-*^  y^.  ^  "^^  OoU».i  *i>>'i-y  XiJy*  ^    ^^La^^ 
,Jjii~-«    v-::^,<j.iv.'l  (Sj!i».w«  wol  ^o    iJjJI  ic**-<  ^cy^  ^j>^J  liUwJlj  Lsol  ^j-c'J'  I'  i^\  't**^     lyine  6. 
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^  ,-j  .   ^;:— A»  ^JSj  jjJ  J-»jy  yjioM^]  v_.,v>-^  <JLj|j  ^jj'  v'-H^y"^  ji;(-»i;  ,j.ouo  jl^;y»j    lyine  7. 

Translation. 

[Seal  impression.]  God.  Shari'at  Khan  Tarkban,  the  slave  of  Muhammad  Shah, 
the  king  and  the  champion  of  faith.    14  [The  year  of  accession  of  Muhammad  Shah= 

1732-3  A.D.] 

[Tu^ra.]     From  the  most  high  and  eminent  Diwan-us-sadarat  (Court  of  the  Sadr). 

The  agents  of  Ja^ilrdars,  the  Karons  (tax-gatherers)  and  the  public  residing  in 
the  Parguna  of  Batala  in  the  province  of  the  Panjab  should  know,  that  in  accordance 
with  the  mandate  obeyed  by  all  the  world,  splendid  as  the  sun  and  high  as  the  sky, 
the  office  of  Qazi  of  the  above-mentioned  Pargana,  together  with  the  suburbs  of  the 
town  and  the  villages  pertaining  to  it  is  committed  and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  his 
eminence  Sayyid  Muhammad  (Ihaufch,  the  son  of  Mir  Haibatullah,  in  supersession  of 
Muhammad  Mir,  so  that  the  former,  properly  holding  charge  of  the  duties  of  the 
aforesaid  post,  may  put  forward  every  endeavour  in  deciding  quarrels  and  animosities, 
executing  the  penal  laws,  arranging  for  the  performance  of  the  Friday  prayer  and 
other  congregational  prayers,  encouraging  worship  and  devotion,  contracting  matri- 
monial alliances  of  those  who  have  no  guardians,  making  partition  of  inheritances, 
protecting  the  properties  of  absentees  and  orphans,  determining  legatees,  and 
administering  justice.  It  behoves  that  the  people  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
gracious  mandate  should  recognise  him  as  Qazl  of  that  place,  accept  his  judgment 
in  the  matters  connected  with  his  office  as  absolute,  hold  none  his  compeer  and  treat 
as  authentic  the  deeds  and  documents  impressed  with  his  seal.  They  must  deem 
this  matter  imperative  and  comply  with  the  injunctions  recorded  above.  Written  on 
the  22nd  of  the  sacred  month  of  Muharram  the  24th  year  of  the  high  accession. 


The  Family  of  Lady  Juliana  Dias  da  Costa  (1658-1732). 
By  the  Rev.  H.  Hosten,  S.J. 

I  do  not  intend  going  into  the  history  proper  of  I^ady  Juliana,  a  Portuguese 
lady,  who  flourished  at  the  Courts  of  Aurangzeb,  Bahadur  Shah  I  (or  Shah  ■  Alam  I), 
Jahandar  Shah,  Farrukhsiyar  and  Muhammad  Shah.  What  little  we  know  of  her  his- 
tory has  been  written  by  Valentyn,  Colonel  J.  B.  Gentil,'  H.  Beveridge-  and  J.  A. 
Ismael  Gracias.*  Suffice  it  to  say  that  for  her  sake  Bahadur  Shah  created  a  new 
dignity,  the  "Juliana,"  or  the  dignity  of  crowning  the  Emperor,  a  privilege  which 
became  hereditary  in  her  family. 

I  believe  new  light  can  be  thrown  on  Juliana's  pedigree. 

Juliana's  father  was  Agostinho  Dias  da  Costa.  I  think  he  must  be  identified 
with  a  certain  gentleman,  "  born  at  Cochin  and  married  at  Hugli,  who,  brought  as  a 
prisoner  from  Hugli  to  Agra  in  1633,  had  become  a  renegade."  Fr.  A.  Botelho, 
S.J.,  who  writes  this  in  1670  {Jesuit  MS.  letters),  refrains  from  naming  him,,  because 
he  was  well  known,  and  his  story  did  not  require  his  naming  him. 

Valentyn  says  that  Juliana's  father  was  a  merchant  at  Cochin,  who,  when  the 
Dutch  took  the  place,  went  to  Goa,  thence  to  Bengal  and  Mogor,  his  daughter  Juli- 
ana being  born  to  him  in  Bengal.  Valentyn  must  be  wrong  about  two  points:  (i) 
that  her  father  left  Cochin  after  the  Dutch  took  it,  i.e.,  after  1663  ;  (2)  that  Juliana 
was  born  in  Bengal.  If  Juliana  was  born  in  Bengal  after  1663,  she  could  not  have 
been,  as  asserted  by  Valentyn,  55  years  old  in  1712,  whereas,  if  she  was  born  in  1658, 
as  Gentil  has  it.  who  married  in  her  family,  she  would  have  been  54  years  old  in  1712. 
Fr.  Emmanuel  de  Figueiredo,  S.J.,  says  that  she  was  born  at  Agra  shortly  after  Mirza 
Zu-1-Qarnain's  death. ^  Now  Zu-1-Qarnain ,  the  Catholic  Armenian  Grandee,  must  have 
died  before  or  about  1656.  -  Again,  if  Juliana  was  75  years  old  when  she  died  in  1732 
{Gentil),^  she  must  have  been  born  in  1657  or  thereabouts. 

Gentil,  then,  appears  to  have  the  correct  date  of  her  birth.  In  that  case  she 
was  not  born  in  Bengal,  for  I  take  it  that  her  father  is  the  renegade  alluded  to  by 
Fr.  Botelho. 

My  reason  for  identifying  him  with  the  renegade  is  that  we  hear  of  one  Agostinho 
Dias  in  Mogor  before  1663.     Manucci  refers  to  him.     They  were  together  in  Multan. 


'  Col.  J.  B.  Gentil,  Mimoires  sur  Vlndoustan,  Paris,  1822,  pp.  367-380. 
2  H^Beveridge,  East  and  West,  Bombay,  July,  1903. 

»  J.  A.  Ismael  Gracias,  Vma  Dona  Portiioner.a  na  Corte  do  Grclo  Moc:ol,  Nova  Goa.  Iraprensa  Naqional,  1907. 
*  Cf.  vStocklein,  Welt-bott,  Bd.  31,  p.  2. 

6  The  Viceroy  of  Goa  wrote   in   1715  that  she  was  already  more  than  70  years  old  ;  but  he  must  be  wrong,  or  the 
Hpure  has  not  been  properly  read.     Of.  J.  A.  Ismael  Gracias,  Vma  dona  Portugueza,  Nova  Goa,  1007,  p.  163. 
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"  One  day,  a  Portuguese  by  name  Agostinho  Dias  begged  me  to  abandon  the  com- 
pany of  the  eunuch  (Basant),  because  he  knew  of  a  certainty  that  there  existed  an 
order  of  Aurangzeb  for  his  seizure  and  execution."  The  information  proved  correct. 
Basant  was  killed  shortly  after  at  Lahore  in  1659.  {Storia  do  Mogor,  I,lxxix,  363- 
365).  By  itself,  this  passage  does  not  prove  our  contention.  It  must  be  compared 
with  a  Persian  biography  of  Juliana  referred  to  by  Mr.  Beveridge  in  his  article  on 
Dona  Juliana  {Fast  and  West,  Bombay,  July,  1903),  the  translation  of  which  biogra- 
phy by  Prof.  E.  H.  Palmer  was  published  in  Maltebrun's  Nouvelles  Annates  des  Voy- 
ages, Vol.  for  1865.  This  biography  connects  JuHana  and  her  mother  with  the  capture 
of  Hugh  (1632),  the  two  having  been  made  slaves,  it  is  asserted,  to  one  of  Shah 
Jahan's  ladies.  In  the  case  of  JuUana  this  is  impossible,  since  she  died  in  1732,  aged 
75  {Gentil).  In  the  case  of  her  father  and  mother,  I  consider  that,  in  the  light  of  Fr. 
Botelho's  allusion,  the  Persian  biography  is  correct.  The  shipwreck  which  Juliana 
suffered  on  a  journey,  according  to  Gentil,  would  be  an  allusion  to  the  stranding  and 
capture  by  the  Moors  of  the  Portuguese  vessels  at  the  sack  of  Hugh  in  1632,  at 
which  time,  not  Juliana,  but  her  parents  must  have  been  taken  prisoners.  Juliana's 
father  became  medical  attendant  of  Prince  Muazzam  and  died  in  Golconda  shortly 
before  Prince  Muazzam  was  imprisoned  by  his  father,  which  latter  event  took  place 
in  March,  1686.  (Cf.  H.  Beveridge,  op.  cit.).  The  author  of  the  Persian  biography 
was  alive  in  1774.  He  wrote  his  history  for  Col.  Gentil.  His  name,  which  has  been 
read  Gastin  or  Gaston  Brouet,  must  be  Augustin  Bravette  or  Bravet,  also  corruptly 
written  Bervette,  Barbette.' 

Juliana  died  (at  Delhi  ?)  in  1732,  and  was  buried  at  Agra,  in  the  Church  of  the 
Christians  {Gentil).  No  inscription  to  her  name  is  found  there,  however.  If  the 
native  chapel,  in  the  compound  of  the  Catholic  Cathedral,  Agra,  is  sometimes  called 

'  A  Frenchman,  Bravette,  is  mentioned  in  Manucci  as  having  come  to  India  in  Jahangir's  reign,  therefore  before 
1628.  Pr.  Botelbo  says  he  was  one  of  Shah  Jahan's  lapidaries.  He  had  a  son  born  to  him  at  Agra,  Jacome  Bravette, 
who  is  described  as  still  a  young  man  between  1648  and  1654.  His  epitaph  in  Padres  Santos'  Cemetery,  Agra,  I  translate 
from  the  Portuguese:  "Here  lies  Jacome  [James]  Bravette.  Died  on  the  ist  (/tli  ?)  of  March,  1686."  Salvador  de 
Bourbon  (b.  1736)  married  a  Miss  "  Bervette."  After  1736.  several  other  marriages  took  place  between  the  Bravettes 
and  the  Bourbons.  The  name  must  .still  exist,  as  that  of  the  descendants  of  Louisa  Bourbon  and  one  '  Bervette."  (Col. 
W.  Kincaid's  article:  The  Indian  Bourbons,  in  The  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review,  ]a.n.-ApT.,  1887).  Augustin  Brouet  (Bravette) 
says  that  he  had  collected  information  from  his  ancestors  for  his  history  of  Juliana.  (Cf.  Beveridge,  op.  cit.)  Perhaps 
he  had  married  in  Juliana's  family  ;  but,  he  could  have  learned  much  from  the  Bourbons  and  his  own  family.  Augustin 
mnst  have  made  Gentil's  acquaintance  at  the  Court  of  Oudh,  Faizabad,  where  Gentil  spent  fully  ten  years  (1764-1775). 
In  i/Wi,  Rent  Madec,  a  Breton  of  Quimper,  who  from  a  sailor  became  a  Nawab,  married,  in  his  camp  at  Papundh, 
Marianna,  daughter  of  Augustin  Barbette  [sic)  and  Magdalen  of  Delhi,  Augustin  and  his  relatives  coming  from  Lucknow 
to  the  marriage.  Father  F.  X.  Wendel,  S.J.,  officiated.  Madec  wrote  from  Agra,  1775  :  "  I  married  in  this  town  a  girl 
bom  in  the  country,  of  French  origin,  and  therefore,  a  Christian.  About  150  years  ago,  in  the  reign  of  Jehanguir,  a 
Mogol  Emperor  who  was  very  fond  of  foreigners,  several  Frenchmen  and  other  Europeans  fixed  themselves  at  Agra, 
drawn  thither  by  that  Emperor's  favours.  Their  posterity  subsists  to  this  day,  to  the  number  of  some  30  families,  whom 
the  blessing  of  (Utd  and  the  care  of  the  Jesuits  have  invariably  maintained  in  the  profession  of  Christianity.  My  young 
wife  gave  me  several  children,  of  whom  a  boy  and  a  girl  are  alive.  I  have  them  brought  up  near  me."  Cf.  Emile  Barbe, 
I^  Nabob  Rn\f  Madec,  Paris,  Alcan,  1894,  pp.  40,  41.  In  1778,  Madec  returned  to  Brittany,  where  he  was  ennobled  and 
died  in  1784,  his  widow,  bom  at  Delhi  in  1763,  living  on  till  1791.  Her  name  appears  also  in  the  form  Barvette  (p.  288). 
One  of  the  children,  Mary,  died  at  Bharatpur,  May  21,  1771,  and  is  buried  in  the  Padres  Santos'  Cemetery,  Agra.  In 
1766,  Augustin  Barbette  is  described  as  the  intimate  advi.scr  of  Suja'-ud-daula  of  Faizabad  (p.  38).  The  advent  .of  the 
English  io  Oudh  proved  the  financial  ruin  of  the  Bravettes;  they  were  deprived  of  their  pay  (p.  247). 
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Juliana's  Church,  as  sometimes  it  is  called  Akbar's  Church,  perhaps  there  is  an  allu- 
sion to  the  fact  that  Juliana  II.  was  buried  in  it;  but  the  name  Juliana  popularly 
associated  with  Akbar's  Church  is  that  of  Juliana  I.  of  Akbar's  time,  for  the  name 
Juliana  is  coupled,  though  erroneously,  with  John  de  Bourbon,  John  de  Bourbon  and 
Juliana  I.  being  regarded  as  the  builders  of  the  Church.  It  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  Juliana  II. 's  father  was  a  doctor,  and  that  she  herself  was  credited  with 
some  knowledge  of  medicine,'  that  Juliana  I.,  the  supposed  wife  of  John  de  Bourbon, 
was  described  in  3832  by  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Agra  as  Signora  Juliana  of  Goa,  a 
lady  doctor  in  Akbar's  seragHo.  Another  document  in  the  Agra  Mission  Archives 
says  more  correctly  that  I^ady  Juliana  I.  was  an  Armenian  lady;  but  it  adds,  "who 
was  in  medical  charge  of  the  Emperor's  harem." 

It  seems  that  some  notices  are  found  in  native  writers  on  Juliana  II.  "These, 
however,  as  far  as  yet  known,  are  very  slight,  and  only  mention  the  date  of  her  death 
and  the  fact  that  a  serai  is  named  after  her."  ^ 

Valentyn  gives  a  portrait  of  Lady  Juliana,  where  we  see  her  wearing  a  cross 
(p.  297).  Gentil's  chapter  on  Juliana  is  headed  by  a  picture  of  two  banners  crossed, 
each  bearing  a  cross;  evidently  an  allusion  to  Lady  Juliana's  battle-standard,  for  she 
was  an  Amazon,  and  is  credited  with  twice  having  miraculously  turned  the  tide  of 
battle  in  favour  of  the  Moghul  Emperors,  her  protectors. 

Father  Saignes,  S.J.,  writes  in  his  account  of  Nadir  Shah's  invasion  of  Hindu- 
stan how  Lady  Juliana's  palace  and  the  two  Catholic  Churches  of  Delhi  were  destroyed 
in  the  sack  of  the  town  (1739).  [Letter  from  Chandernagore,  10  February  1740, 
Lettres  edif.  et  cur.,  Vol.  iv.,  (Levant),  Paris,  1780,  p.  260] : — ■ 

"  Our  Society  had  two  Churches  at  Dely,  which  were  burned  in  this  conflagration. 
They  had  been  built  by  the  liberality  of  Emperor  Gehanguir ;  that  Prince  and  his 
successor  were  very  much  inclined  towards  the  Christian  Religion,  which,  under  their 
reign ,  made  considerable  progress  ;  the  fondest  hopes  were  then  entertained  for  the 
future,  but  these  hopes  vanished  with  the  Portuguese  power  in  India.  Two  Portu- 
guese Jesuits,  who  were  always  living  at  Dely,  were  happy  enough  to  escape  the 
slaughter :  there  they  cultivated  some  Christian  remnants,  to  the  number  of  seven 
hundred :  all  the  men  able  to  bear  arms  were  in  the  Emperor's  service,  and  the 
greater  number  were  killed.  The  palace  (hotel)  of  a  Christian  lady,  celebrated  by  her 
piety,  and  much  esteemed  by  the  Emperor  and  the  Court,  suffered  the  same  fate  as 
our  Churches." 

Col.  J.  B.  Geutil  helps  us  to  trace  a  number  of  Juliana's  relatives.  Her  father 
was  Agostinho  Dias  da  Costa.  She  had  a  sister  Angelique,  married  to  Dom  Velho  de 
Castro,*'    a  Portuguese  fidalgo,  whom  Shah 'Alam  highly  honoured,  and,  when  Dom 


I  Father  Ippolito  Desideri,  S.J.,  refers  to  her  and  to  the  success  she  owed  at  the  Moghul  Court  to  her  skill  in  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  in  his  work  on  Tibet.  Cf.  C.  Puini,  II  Tibet...  (17  ..$-1721),  Roma,  1904,  p.  viii.  Puini  did  not 
publish,  however,  that  part  and  several  others  of  the  MS. 

■i  H_Beveridge,  op.  cit.,  p.  3. — The  texts  ought  to  be  collected. 

8  Joan  "  Whelo"  is  mentioned  by  Valentyn,  p.  295,  as  Captain  of  the  European  troops  in  the  Emperor's  service  in 
1712.  One  Sebastian  Weale  [Sebastian  Velho  ?]  is  mentioned  as  in  Aurangzeb's  service  in  1686.  Cf.  Manucci,  Storia  do 
Mogor,  III,  93. 
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Diogo  Mendes  de  Castro,'  another  fidalgo,  married  Juliana' s  niece,  Shah '  Alam  crowned 
him  with  a  nuptial  ornament.  Isabella  Velho,  Juhana's  niece,  succeeded  her  in  her 
rank  at  Court.  Five  other  grand-nieces  succeeded  Isabella  till  the  reign  of  Ahmad  Shah 
(1748).  In  1761,  Sebastian  Velho  was  killed,  and  his  wife,  Lucia  Mendes,  who  had 
the  dignity  of  "  Juliana,"  viz.,  of  crowning  the  Emperor,  left  Delhi  with  her  son  and 
daughter  for  Faizabad,  the  capital  of  Suja'-ud-daula,  Nawab  of  Oudh.  Till  1775, 
when  Shuja*-ud-daula  died,  she  and  her  children  were  in  receipt  of  a  pension.  In 
1772,  Col.  J.  B.  Gentil  married  Theresa  Velho,  daughter  of  Sebastian  Velho  and  Lucia 
Mendes,  and  great-grand-niece  of  Juliana,  Theresa  being  descended  from  her  by  both 
her  father's  and  her  mother's  side.  At  his  accession,  Asaf-ud-daula  asked  Gentil  to 
withdraw  from  his  Court,  as  the  English  insisted  on  his  departure.  Accordingly, 
Gentil  left  on  February  17th,  1775,  and  arrived  in  France  in  1778.  Theresa  Velho 
died  at  Bagnols,  in  Bas-Languedoc,  the  seat  of  the  Gentil  family,  in  1778,  and  her 
husband  followed  her  in  the  grave  at  Bagnols  on  February  15,  1799,  leaving  a  son. 
Lucia  Mendes,  Theresa's  inother,  died  at  Versailles  on  January  2,  1806.  (Cf.  Gentil, 
Memoires  sur  I' Indoiistan,  Paris,  1882,  pp.  367-380).^ 

Other  records  allow  us  to  discover  connections  of  Juliana's  family  as  far  back  as 
Shah  Jahan's  time. 

Dom  Diogo  Mendes  was  the  recipient  of  two  letters  addressed  to  him  in  Mogor 
by  the  Viceroy  of  Goa  (1714-1715).'  One  Joseph  Borges  da  Costa  was  Dona  Juliana 
Dias  da  Costa's  grandson  {neto),  his  brother-in-law  {cunhado)  being  Dom  Diogo  Men- 
des.* On  December  5,  17 15,  Dom  Joao  of  Portugal  honoured  them  both  with  the 
habit  of  Christ.''  On  September  26,  1716,  there  is  still  question  of  two  alvaras  of  the 
habit  of  Christ  for  Dom  Diogo  Mendes  and  Dom  Joseph  Dias  da  Costa/  Perhaps  the 
latter  name  applies  to  the  same  person  as  Dom  Joseph  Borgeskda  Costa 

The  Mendes  were,  very  likely,  descendants  of  Louren9o  Mendes,  a  Portuguese,  a 
native  of  Daman,  who  drew  the  models  of  the  jewels  which  Shah  Jahan  ordered  to  be 
made,  the  King's  goldsmiths  then  applying  the  enamel  and  the  precious  stones.  He 
was  at  Delhi  in  1648.'  Probably,  he  is  the  Louren^o  Mendes  Botelho  who  died  on 
July  I,  1664,  and  is  buried  in  Padres  Santos'  Cemetery,  Agra.  The  (red  sandstone  ?) 
platform  of  the  tomb  is  an  expensive  one ;  there  must  also  have  been  a  balustrade  or 
railing  round  it,  as  is  shown  by  the  sockets  for  pillars.     In  the  same  cemetery  lies 


I  Gentil  writci  Mcndecc,  and  each  time  afterwards  "Meudece."  The  sister's  name,  Ang^lique,  was  fo^ind  by  Bever- 
idge  in  Biogr.  Universelle,  Bd.  Michauel. 

'  Hakim   Meudee,  who  was  Vizir  under  Asaf-ud-daula  and  his  brother  Sa'adat  AH  Khan,  Nawab  of  Oudh,  was  not  a 

liendes.     Cf.  Bishop  Heber's  A^arra/jVe  o/  a  Journey (1824-25),  London,  1828,  Vol.  I,  pp.   396-398,  426,  and  compare 

with  Sleeman's  Journey  in  Oudh. 

*  Ci.   J.  A.  Ismael  Gradoa,  Uma  Dona  Portugueza  na  Cdrte  do  Grdo  Mogol,  Nova  Goa,  Imprensa  Nacional,  1907,  pp. 

IJ2.  138-140,1143. 

*  Ibid  ,  p.  146.  I  look  with  some  suspicion  on  the  term  "  granti-son."  It  .seems,  however,  that  Juliana  was  married, 
and  that  the  Conde  de  Alvor,  to  please  Aurangzeb,  sent  to  Delhi  Juliana  Dias  da  Costa  and  her  husband,  a  surgeon.  Cf. 
J.  A.  Ismad  Gracias,  Vma  Dona  Portugueza,  Nova  Goa,  1907,  p.  95.  The  Conde  de  Alvor  was  Viceroy  between  1681  and 
1686.    Gracias  could  not  find  the  name  of  Juliana's  husband. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  i45-'47.  'f'S- 

*  Ibid.,  p.  158. 

1  MS.  Letters  of  the  Jesuits. 
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the  wife  of  Mendes,  Ursula,  who  died  in  1768.  Manucci  knew  one  Dom  Diogo  Mendes 
Botelho,  while  living  with  his  countryman,  the  Venetian  lapidary  Hortensio  Bron- 
zoni.' 

The  Borges  would  have  been  allied  to  Hortensio  Bronzoni.  The  Jesuits,  who 
knew  him  at  the  Court  of  Delhi  about  1648,  call  him  Ortencio  Borges,  a  Venetian 
lapidary  to  Shah  Jahan.  His  alias  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  married  Suzanna 
Borges,  one  of  his  slaves,  a  Hindu  by  birth,  who  by  her  first  husband  had  a  son  Nico- 
lao  Borges,  a  young  man  of  twenty,  married  to  a  daughter  of  Francisco  de  Souza.* 

Bronzoni  or  Borzoni  is  a  distinctly  Itahan  name,  and  Manucci,  a  Venetian  like  him, 
who  knew  him  well,  is  likely  to  have  given  us  his  name  correctly.'  It  was  Bronzoni 
who  cut  for  Shah  Jahan  the  diamond  presented  by  Mir  Jumlah.  It  weighed  900  ratis 
or  781I  carats,  and  was  perhaps  the  Kohinur.  Hortensio  did  his  work  so  badly  that 
he  was  fined  Rs.  10,000  for  it.^  It  was  he  again  who  made  for  Aurangzeb  a  small  ship 
with  sails,  rigging,  guns,  flags,  etc.  It  was  launched  on  a  large  tank  and  worked  by 
European  artillerymen.'' 

At  Agra,  in  Padres  Santos'  Cemetery,  there  are  on  the  same  platform  four  inscribed 
tombstones  of  the  Borges  family  in  the  best  style  adopted  by  Christians  in  the  17th 
and  i8th  centuries.  A  fifth  larger  stone  in  the  centre  records  the  death  of  Hortensio 
Bronzoni  (or  Borges)  in  1677.     I  translate  the  inscriptions  from  the  Portuguese:^ 

1.  Here  is  buried  Hortensio  Bronzoni,  a  Venetian;  died  on  the  15th  of  August 
of  the  year  1677. 

2.  Here  lies  buried  Aneculao  [Nicolao  ?  (Borges)  J,  who  died  on  the  ist  of  May 
1670. 

3.  Here  lies  Dom  Joseph  Borges,  a  Professed  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Christ. 
Died  at  Dely  on  the  (i  ?)4th  of  January  of  171(8  ?). 

4.  Here  lies  Francisco  Borges.  Died  at  Ambala  and  was  buried  on  the  12th  of 
May  1707. 

I  Manucci,  Storiado  Mogor,  III,  286. 

i  Ibid.,  Ill,  2og;  214-216;  286;  IV,  198.  Manucci  speaks  of  Francisco  deSouza,  a  renegade,  appearing  to  Anna  Vas, 
an  old  woman  of  (from)  Bengal,  who  lived  at  Lahore,  and  telling  her  that  he  was  in  hell  (III,  209).  Another  of  Francisco 
de  Souza's  daughters  married  the  French  physician  Fran9ois  de  la  Palisse,  alias  St.  Jacques  (IV,  198  »).  Friends  of 
Suzanna  Borges  were  Isabel  Correa,  Catherine  Correa,  Isabel  Bocara  and  Maria  Toscana  (III,  216). — John  de  Souza,  a 
physician,  was  a  friend  of  Manucci's  at  Delhi,  1661-62  (II,  40,  36  n.  2). — Juliana's  father  had  probably  a  brother,  John 
Bias,  whom  the  Jesuits  describe  as  "  a  noble  of  Cochin."  He  married  Maria  Toscana,  a  Moorish  woman,  who  became  a 
Christian  at  the  age  of  40.  Maria  Toscana  had  two  sons  and  a  nephew.  By  her  marriage  with  John  Dias,  she  had  also  a 
daughter,  Theresa  Dias  de  Almeida,  who  married  a  bold  and  hitherto  unknown  adventurer.  This  man,  a  common 
soldier,  passed  himself  off  among  the  Dutch  of  Batavia  as  Dom  Luis  de  Sylveira  Lobo,  Count  of  Sarcetas,  then  came  to 
Madras  and  Mailapur ;  here  he  vras  ''recognised"  by  a  Portuguese  Missionary  as  the  genuine  Count  of  Sarcetas,  and 
thanks  to  this  recognition  he  borrowed  large  sums  of  money  from  different  people,  among  others,  John  Petite,  a  French- 
man ;  next  he  went  to  several  Portuguese  towns  on  the  West  Coast  duping  everybody  ;  finally  he  came  to  Delhi  under 
the  name  of  John  de  Souza  Montenegro,  deceived  the  Moghul  Emperor  by  his  genteel  airs,  married  Theresa  Dias  de 
Almeida,  and  had  a  son  by  her.  He  became  a  renegade,  took  the  name  of  Dm  Muhammad,  repented,  and  died  before 
September/,  1686.  (Jesuit  MS.  Annual  Letter  of  1670-1678,  and  September  7,  1686).  Manucci  has  a  fictitious  story  in 
which  he  introduces  Hortensio  Bronzoni  and  Juan  Dias  de  Almeida  with  a  marriageable  daughter  of  his  (III,  287). 

s  A^  de  Gubernatis,  Sloria  dei  Viag^ialori  Italiani  nelle  Indie  Orientali,  Livorno,  1875,  p.  47,  mentions  a  certain  Gio. 
Francesco  Maria  Borzone,  who  embarked  in  1648  on  one  of  the  two  ships  sent  to  India  by  the  newly  started  Company  of 
Genoa. 

■*  Tavernier  (Ball's  Edn.),  I,  396.  •'i  Manucci,  Storia  do  Mogor,  II,  47  ;  47  n.  i. 
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5.  Here  lies  Dona  Theresa  Borges  Died  on  the  loth  of  March  and  was  buried 
on  the  I2th  of  the  year  (1776  ?). 

Nos.  2  and  3  are  to  the  right  of  No.  i  ;  Nos.  4  and  5  to  the  left.  One  Francisca 
Borges  died  on  the  i6th  of  March  (1654),  and  is  buried  in  the  same  cemetery.  She 
was,  perhaps,  the  daughter  of  Francisco  de  Souza ,  who  married  Nicolao  Borges  of 
inscription  No.  2. 

Dom  Joseph  Tavares,  a  Portuguese,  married  a  grand-daughter  {neta)  of  Dona 
Juliana  Dias  da  Costa.'  We  have  several  letters  by  him  to  the  Viceroy  of  Goa.  He 
writes  from  Delhi  (May  12,  1727)  that  D.  Juliana  has  seven  grand-children  («e/os) , 
boys  and  girls.  A  Venetian  engineer  had  arrived  at  Delhi  from  Bengal  (Letter  from 
Delhi,  June  2,  1727).  The  Raja  of  Amber,  who  was  very  friendly  with  Fr.  Manoel 
de  Figueiredo,  S  J.,  was  about  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  King  of  Portugal  (Letter 
from  Delhi,  S  July,  1727).  A  French  surgeon,  Martin,  was  at  the  Delhi  Court,  and 
the  Portuguese  were  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  Italian  engineer,  whom  they  took 
for  an  English  spy.  The  Chief  Surgeon  of  Bassein  was  at  the  Court  also,  and  had 
been  called  by  the  King's  mother  (Letter  from  Delhi,  August  27,  1727).  Fureste 
Foresti),  the  Italian  engineer,  had  left  for  Patna  with  the  brother  of  the  French 
surgeon  (Letter  from  Delhi,  October  13,  1727).  All  the  time.  Dona  Juliana  was 
like  the  Madame  de  Maintenon  of  the  Moghul  Court.  No  affairs  of  any  importance, 
internal  or  external,  were  transacted  without  her.'^ 

We  should  not  be  surprised  if  Dom  Joseph  Tavares  was  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Pero  Tavares,  who  founded  Hugli  in  1580.  An  inscription  in  Padres  Santos'  Ceme- 
tery, Agra,  says:  "Here  lies  Lucretia  Tavares.  Died  in  the  year  1660."  She 
must  be  the  Lucretia  Tavares  who  was  taken  by  the  Moors  in  September,  1632,  when 
the  ship  of  her  husband,  Captain  Gomes  Barreiros,  got  stranded  in  the  Hugli.  She 
was  then  "  the"  cross  of  that  same  Gomes  Barreiros,  as  she  had  been  of  Bastian  A. 
Tibao,  King  of  Sundiva."  (Jesuit  MS.  letter  of  1633).  Lucretia  Tavares  must  have 
been  dragged  into  captivity  to  Agra  with  the  4,000  other  Christians  of  Hugli  in 
1632-1633.  On  that  occasion  Dona  Lviisa ,  the  daughter  of  Lucretia  Tavares  and  Gomes 
Barreiros,  Governor  of  Hugli  (1632),  was  taken  from  her  parents  and  consigned  to 
the  seraglio  (Jesuit  MS.  Annual  letter  of  1670-1678).  Another  inscription  in  the  same 
cemetery  records  the  death  of  Monica  Tavares  on  January  20,  1679. 

I  Cf.  J.  A.  Umael  Gracias  in  O  Oriente  Portugues,  Nova  Goa,  Vol.  VII,  1910,  p.  188. 

«  Ilnd.,  145-147,  165,  157-158.  A  Frenchman,  Martin,  .surgeon  to  the  Emperor,  was  at  the  Court  of  Lahore  in  1712. 
Cf.  Valentyn,  IVde  Deel,  pp.  2826,  2836,  3006,  3010.  The  Martins  are  a  well-known  family  still  existing  at  Agra,  and 
probably  descended  from  this  French  surgeon.  A  large  number  of  inscriptions  in  Padres  Snntos'  Cemetery,  Agra, 
•ttest  their  genealogy.     DescendanU  of  "  Foresti "  are  still  extant  in  India  too,  I  believe. 

«  Manned  {Storia  do  Mogor)  knew  one  Pero  Gomes  de  Oliveira  at  Agra  (III,  219),  also  one  Iguacio  Gomes  (I,  167). 
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TENTATIVE  GENEALOGICAL  TABLE  OF   LADY   JULIANA   II. 


Agostinho  Dias  da  Costa  [John  Dias  de  Almeida]  ? 
I married  Maria  Toscana 

I  "  I  I 

Juliana  Dias  da  Costa  Angelique  Theresa  Dias  de  Almeida 

married  Dom  Velho  de  Castro        married  Dom  Luis  de  Sylveira 
I  Lobo  {-fanie  Sept.  7,  1686). 

Isabella  | 

married  Dom  Diogo  Mendes  de  Castro  Son. 


Daughter  Daughter  Daughter         Daughter         Lucia  Mendes 

married  Sebastian  Velho 
(killed  in  1761) 

1 
Theresa  Velho  (d.  Bagnols,  1778) 

married  Col.  J.  B.  Gentil  {d.  Ragnols,  1779)  ' 

1 
Son. 

IvADY  Juliana  II  and  Ketelaar's  Mission  to  Lahore. 
{Dec.  10,  1711 — Oct.  g,  1712). 

Fran9ois  Valentyn's  Oud  en  Nieuw  Oost-Indien,  IVde  Deel,  Ilde  Stuk,  Amster- 
dam, 1726,  is  sufficiently  rare  in  India,  and  its  Dutch  forbidding  enough  to  most 
readers,  to  excuse  my  summarising  some  of  the  chief  events  relating  to  Ketelaar's 
Mission  to  the  Great  Moghul  and  I^ady  Juliana's  connection  with  it. 

Shah   'Alam  I  or  Bahadur   Shah "  was  a  great  friend  and  protector  of  the 

Christians,  though  this  must  be  ascribed  mainly  to  the  influence  of  a  Portuguese  lady, 
of  whom  we  shall  speak  still  hereafter  "  (p.  280a). 

Johan  Josua  Ketelaar  arrived  via  Agra  at  3  kos  from  Lahore  on  Dec.  10,  1711. 
He  came  on  an  embassy  to  ^ah  'Alam.  On  Dec.  11,  he  encamped  in  the  Khan 
Khanan's  Same,  where  Dona  Juliana  Dias  da  Costa,  the  Governess  of  the  Emperor's 
Seraglio,  a  lady  of  great  authority  at  the  Court  and  very  favourable  to  the  Dutch, 
sent  him  a  present  of  fruits  reminding  them  of  their  own  country,  pears,  apples, 
pomegranates,  etc.  (2826). 

On  Dec.  13,  an  Armenian  Bishop  and  some  Jesuits,  then  in  the  Emperor's  lash- 
kar,  came  to  salute  the  Dutch  Ambassador,  and  when,  on  Dec.  14,  Ketelaar  went  in 
solemn  procession  to  meet  the  lashkar,  the  Bishop  and  the  Jesuit  Fathers  drove  in  his 
suite,  seated  in  a  Dutch  four-wheeler  which  Ketelaar  had  brought  from  Surat 
(283a.  b).  On  the  way,  they  were  met  by  a  four-wheeled  carriage  occupied  by  Lady 
Juliana  and  the  Emperor's  four  chief  wives,  who  had  come  to  view  from  behind  the 
/)a>'ifl  the  Ambassador's  procession  (284rt). 

I  Col.  J.  B.  Gentil ;  born  at  Bagnols,  June  35,  1726  ;  came  to  India  1752  ;  joined  the  Nawab  of  Oudh's  service  in  or 
beforei764;  married  Theresa  Velho  (1772);  le£t  Faizabad  (1775) ;  arrived  in  France  (177S) ;  died  at  Bagnols,  February  [5, 
1799.     He  had  a  brother,  the  Abbe  Antoine-Thibaut  Gentil. 

SuzaHaa  Borges  (cf.  p.  5,  and  11.  2)  married  in  second  nuptials  Ortenzio  Brouzoui,  alias  Borges.  Suzanna'.s  son,  by 
her  first  marriage,  was  Nicolao  (d.  1670),  who  married  the  daughter  of  Francisco  de  Souza.  Dom  Joseph  Borges  da 
Costa,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Christ  (d.  1718),  was  probably  the  son  of  'Nicolao  Borges  and  Francisco  de  Souza's 
daughter.     He   was  grandson  of  Dona  Juliana  Dias  da  Costa,  and  Diogo  Mendes'  brother-in  law. 
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About  ^  p.m.,  Dona  Juliana,  to  whom  the  Emperor  had  entrusted  the  affairs  of 
this  embassy,  informed  Ketelaar  that  she  had  arranged  for  an  interview  with  the 
Emperor  as  soon  as  His  Excellency  wished,  even  the  next  day  (284a). 

Dec^  16,  1711. — Juliana  invited  the  Ambassador  to  take  up  a  better  encampment 
in  two  gardens  surrounded  by  high  walls,  "  where  they  would  be  free  from  the  smell 
of  dead  carcasses." 

Dec.  17. — Ketelaar  sent  to  the  new  camp  his  presents  for  the  Emperor,  and 
followed.  The  unpacking  of  the  presents  would  take  some  time,  and  Juliana  sent 
word  that  she  would  come  with  some  of  the  Court-ladies  to  inspect  them  and  tell  him 
which  would  prove  acceptable  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Princes. 

Dec.  20. — Juliana  came  with  some  of  the  Court-ladies  to  the  garden,  where  she 
was  received  in  great  state.  She  alighted  out  of  a  covered  carriage,  in  which  she  had 
come  unseen.  Before  her  arrival  she  had  sent  a  costly  dinner  of  50  covers  {schotels--= 
courses?),  and  after  the  repast,  she  honoured  them  in  the  King's  name  with  abir,  attar 
of  roses,  and  betel  wrapped  in  gold  and  silver.  She  remained  till  evening  and  ex- 
pressed herself  highly  pleased,  as  did  her  companions. 

Dec.  21. — A  table  of  massive  gold  was  sent  in  the  King's  name.  All  around,  set 
in  appropriate  openings,  were  dishes,  the  centre  of  the  table  being  occupied  by  a  big 
bowl.  The  Ambassador  was  told  that  the  second  Prince,  Mahmud  Azem  [Azim-ush- 
Shan]  and  two  or  three  Umaras  were  hostile  to  the  Christians,  but  that  with  some 
money  it  would  be  possible  to  bribe  the  Prince  (2846). 

Dec.  26. — Ketelaar  sent  his  presents  for  the  King's  inspection. 

Jan.  3,  1712. — Ketelaar  and  his  suite  moved  through  the  lashkar,  which  lay  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ravi,  and  came  close  to  the  King's  tent.  While  delayed  here, 
about  noon,  he  was  treated  to  breakfast  by  Juliana.  About  3  p.m.,  the  audience 
took  place  (285-286a). 

Jan.  6.— Lady  Juliana  came  on  a  visit  to  the  Ambassador,  inspected  the  presents 
destined  for  the  Princes,  and  suggested  that  something  more  should  be  given  to 
Prince  Mahmud,  the  Keeper  of  the  Imperial  Seal,  to  win  his  favour  (287a).  Presents 
sent  to  two  of  the  Princes. 

Jan.  II. — Presents  sent  to  Mahmud  Azem  and  Refiel  Sjah  [Rafi-ush-Shan] 
(287a). 

Jan.  24. — Ketelaar  presents  the  Emperor's  chief  wife  with  the  Dutch  carriage 
brought  from  Surat  (288a). 

Jan.  26. — Juliana  invites  Ketelaar's  three  musicians  to  come  and  serenade  the 
Emperor  at  night.  They  were  first  received  in  Juliana's  tent.  The  Emperor, his  wives, 
and  Juliana  listened  to  them  unseen.  The  chief  wife,  Niher  Perwer,  sent  them  through 
Juliana  the  assurance  of  a  rich  present,  and  at  Juliana's  bidding,  they  withdrew  to  let 
the  Emperor  and  the  ladies  inspect  their  instruments:  a  bass  violin,  harp  and 
hautbois,  after  which  they  were  recalled  by  Juliana  and  invited  to  spend  the  rest  of 
the  night  in  the  tent. 

Juliana  also  asked  Ketelaar  whether  he  wished  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  vShalhnar 
Gardens  and  the  Parimalial.     The  invitation  was  accepted  (288-289fl). 
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Jan.  28. — Visit  to  Shalimar;  the  fountains  were  made  to  play  ;  128  gardeners  in 
charge  of  the  gardens  (289a). 

Jan.  29. — Visit  to  the  Parimahal,  within  the  town.  In  a  large  gallery  stood  a  fine 
representation,  cut  in  alabaster,  of  our  Lord  surrounded  by  Angels.  Jahandar  Shah, 
a  friend  of  the  Christians,  was  there  with  his  chief  wives.  Ketelaar's  musicians  were 
sent  that  night  to  serenade  Mosoddien  (Ma'iz-uddin  Jahandar  vShah),  a  function  re- 
peated two  days  later  in  honour  of  the  third  Prince  Rafi-ush-Shan  (2%()a-b). 

Febr.  i.— Dutch  drill  in  honour  of  Jahandar  Shah  in  front  of  Dona  Juliana's  gar- 
den {28gb). 

Ketelaar  falls  ill.  On  Febr.  16,  the  Emperor  sends  for  news  about  his  health 
(2896). 

Febr.  21. — Ketelaar  reappears  at  Court  and  offers  a  nazr  of  gold  rupees  (2896- 
2goa). 

Febr.  27. — Juliana  informs  Ketelaar  that,  after  much  delay  on  Mahmud  Azem's 
[Azim-ush-Shan's]  part,  the  first  points  of  his  requests  had  been  granted.  That  same 
night,  a  great  uproar  arose,  the  Emperor  having  been  seized  with  a  sudden  illness. 
The  four  Princes  were  taking  up  arms  to  dispute  the  succession  (290) . 

Febr.  28. — At  noon,  the  Emperor  died,  after  appointing  Jahandar  Shah  as  his 
successor.  It  had  been  said  at  first  that  he  had  caught  a  cold,  but  another  version 
had  it  that,  having  surprised  one  of  his  generals,  Jensiati  Chan,  in  his  seraglio,  he 
had  been  stabbed  in  the  stomach  and  died  three  days  after.  The  general  had  been 
instantly  cut  to  pieces  by  two  of  the  guards. 

Juliana  warned  Ketelaar  to  be  on  his  guard  against  plunderers,  because  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  was  always  the  occasion  of  trouble.  Ketelaar  took  the  neces- 
sary precautions  (291a). 

March. — The  whole  month  of  March  was  spent  in  civil  war,  with  the  result  that 
Jahandar  Shah's  three  younger  brothers  lost  their  lives,  and  he  remained  undisputed 
master  of  the  throne  (29ifl-294).  Many  of  the  former  grandees  were  executed  or 
deprived  of  their  office,  and  others  rose  to  higher  dignities.  Johan  Whelo  [Velho], 
Sardar  of  the  Firinghis  or  Europeans  in  the  Emperor's  service,  received  the  rank 
[manzil)  of  25,000  and  500  cavalry  (2956) . 

Apr.  7. — Ketelaar  pays  a  visit  to  the  new  Emperor.     No  dress  of  honour  ready. 

Apr.  10. — Ketelaar  invested  with  a  dress  of  honour  ;  the  concessions  made  under 
the  previous  monarch  ratified. 

Apr.  14. — The  Emperor  on  his  way  to  a  masjid  passes  near  Ketelaar's  garden 
and  receives  a  nazr  of  gold  rupees. 

Apr.  25. — The  Emperor's  favourite  wife,  Laal  Coenwer,  a  Hindu,  passes  with 
Juliana  near  Ketelaar's  garden  about  4  p.m.,  and  receives  from  him  a  nazr  of  gold 
rupees. 

Apr.  26. — The  Emperor's  chief  wife  sends  in  return  betel-leaves.  Follows  an 
acount  of  Lady  Juliana : — 

"  Her  father,  Augustinho  Dias  da  Costa,  was  a  merchant  and  citizen  of  Coetsjien 
(Cochin)  at  the  time  when  the  Dutch  took  that  town. 
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"  Theuce  he  went  to  Goa,  and  further  to  Bengal,  where  Donna  Juliana  was  born. 

"  By  and  by,  her  parents  betook  themselves  to  Agra,  where  her  father  was  ad- 
mitted as  Mansepdaar  [Mausabdar]  and  surgeon  by  Prince  Shah  'Alarn  Bahadur ; 
but  he  died  at  Golconda  shortly  before  the  captivity  of  this  Prince,  after  which  this 
Lady  was  appointed  Governess  to  the  Emperor's  seraglio. 

"The  vigilance  and  help  bestowed  on  the  said  Prince  during  the  nine  years  of 
his  captivity,  won  for  her  great  influence,  after  his  release  was  ordered  by  his  father 
Aurangzeb,  and  from  that  time  she  obtained  the  title  of  Channem  [Khanam]  or  Lady^ 
with  a  monthly  income  of  twenty-five  thousand  rupees,  and  a  large  number  of  male 
and  female  servants  (296). 

"When  the  Prince  ascended  his  father's  throne,  she  received  an  income  of  4,000 
manzil  and  the  rank  of  an  Ammerauw's  (Umara's)  legitimate  wife.  Whenever  she 
went  out,  she  had  in  her  suite  two  elephants  and  two  red  standards  with  white  crosses. 

"She  was  the  head  of  all  the  Christians,  and  admitted  them  to  service  or  dis- 
missed them,  as  she  pleased. 

"  She  was  like  the  oracle  of  the  Emperor,  of  the  Princes  and  all  the  A^nmerauws 
(Umaras).  Without  taking  presents  from  anyone,  she  helped  every  one  and  was 
loved  by  all.  It  is  even  said  that,  when  the  Emperor  Shah  'Alam  Bahadur  gave 
battle  to  his  brother  Prince  Azem  [Azim]  Tarra  and  was  actually  fleeing,  she  alone, 
seated  near  him  on  his  elephant,  encouraged  him  to  make  another  stand  against  the 
enemy,  assuring  him  that,  as  she  and  all  the  Christians  had  prayed  for  him,  he  would 
be  victorious. 

"It  actually  happened  so ;  wherefore,  the  Emperor  gave  her  the  title  of  Fiddewie 
Dtiegoo  Juliana,  which  means  '  Juliana  devoted  to  prayer.' 

"  Besides  this  title,  she  had  many  others  given  her  by  this  Prince,  but  on  her 
Persian  seal  she  used  only  this  one :  Fiddewie  Bhadur  Sjah  Juliana,  i.e.,  Juliana  de- 
voted to  Bahadur  Shah. 

"  After  the  death  of  that  Emperor,  she  wished  to  leave  the  Court  and  go  to  Goa, 
but  the  new  Emperor  Mosoddien  (Ma'iz-uddin)  and  the  chief  Christians  at  the  Court 
prevailed  on  her  to  remain  still  some  time  in  her  office. 

"  She  was  then  {viz.  a.d.  1712)  55  years  old,  and  her  authority  and  influence  at 
the  Court  was  that  of  another  Madame  de  Maintenon.  We  represent  her  in  plate 
F.F." 

Apr.  26.— The  Emperor,  his  chief  wife,  and  Juliana  went  stag-hunting.  Ketelaar's 
papers  were  getting  ready,  but  required  still  signing. 

May  10.— The  Emperor  and  his  army  left  for  Cirlint  [Sirhind]  for  his  inthroni- 
sation  at  Delhi  on  July  10.     Ketelaar  accompanied. 

June  26.  —The  army  left  for  Delhi  (297). 

July  10.— The  Emperor's  inthronisation  at  Delhi.  Ketelaar  at  the  darbar. 
Description  of  the  Peacock-Throne  (2976,  298). 

Aug.  II.— Ketelaar  receives  a  dress  of  honour  in  the  Fort.  His  papers  were  get- 
ting signed.  On  May  20,  the  Ahmadabad  concessions  were  still  to  be  copied ;  5  far- 
mans  had  been  received  (300). 
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Sept.  5. — The  Emperor's  French  surgeon,  Martin,  threw  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  Dutch  Company's  possessing  the  "  Ettebaarchan "  house  at  Surat,  but  the  Ajuda 
of  Lady  JuHana's  courtiers  thwarted  him. 

Sept.  21.— The  French  surgeon  is  put  on  half  pay. 

Sept.  22. — Ketelaar  takes  leave  from  the  Emperor. 

Sept.  23-28. — -Taking  leave  from  sundry  grandees. 

Sept.  29. — A  new  parwana  received,  restoring  the  "Ettebaarchan  "  house  of  Surat 
to  the  Dutch. 

Oct.  2. — At  Lady  Juliana's  request,  Ketelaar  goes  to  the  Fort  to  take  leave  of 
the  Empresses. 

Oct.  9. — Good-bye  to  Lady  Juhana,  and  return  to  Surat  via  Agra.  {Taken  from 
the  Diary  of  the  Mission). 


St.  Xavier'.s  C01.LEGE, 

30,  Park  Street,  Calcutta. 


The  Annual  Relation  of  Father  Fernao  Guerreiro,  SJ.,  for  1607-1608. 

By  THE  Rev.  H.  Hosten,  S.J. 

Ferdinand  Guerreiro  was  born  at  Almodovar  in  Portugal  and  received  into  the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  1567,  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  died  at  Lisbon,  vSept.  28th, 
1617.  We  owe  him  no  small  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  careful  synopses  of  the  letters 
of  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  of  his  time.  His  work  consists  of  a  series  of  5  volumes 
covering  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Missions  in  India  from  1600  to  1609  inclusively. 
They  purport  to  be  a  faithful  abstract  of  the  letters  of  the  Missionaries,  and  consti- 
tute for  the  modern  historian  one  of  the  most  reliable  accounts  of  the  period.  Father 
du  Jarric,  who  is  held  in  such  high  esteem  by  all  historians,  has  largely  drawn  his 
materials  from  Guerreiro.'  Judging  of  the  contents  of  the  last  volume  in  the  series, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  complete  collection  of  Guerreiro's  Annual  Relations  is  not 
to  be  found  in  India.  Such  a  collection  would  be  of  paramount  importance  to  recon- 
struct the  political,  no  less  than  the  religious,  annals  of  a  decade  of  our  Indian  history. 

F.  (iuerreiro's  first  Relation  covers  the  years  1600  and  1601,  and  was  published 
in  1603  ;'  the  second,  the  years  1602-03,  (1605) ;  the  third,  1604-05,  (1607)  ;  the  fourth, 
1606-07,  (1609)  ;  the  fifth,  1607-08  (i6ii).'^ 

The  title  of  the  fifth  Relation  runs  as  follows: — 

RELAgAM  /  ANNAL  DAS  COV-/  SAS  QVE  FIZERAM  OS  PADRES  /  da 
Companhia  de  lESVS,  nas  partes  da  India  Orien-/  tal,  &  em  algiias  outras  da  conquista 
deste  Reyno  nos  /  annos  de  607.  &  608.  &  do  processo  da  conuersaS  /  &  Christandade 
daquellas  partes,  com  mais  /  hua  addi^am  a  relagam  de  /  Ethiopia.  /  TIRADO  TV  DO 
DAS  CA  RTA  S  DOS  MES-/  mos  Padres  que  de  Id  vierao ,  &  ordenado  fello  Padre  Fernao  / 
Guerreiro  da  C  ompanhia  de  lESV,  natural  de  /  Almodouar  de  Portugal.  /  Vay  diuidida 
em  sinco  liuros./  O  primeiro  da  prouincia  de  Goa,  em  que  se  contem  as  /  missoes  de 
Manoraotapa,  Mogor,  &  Ethiopia./  O  segundo  da  prouincia  de  Cochim,  em  que  se 
contem  /  as  cousas  do  Malabar,  Pegu,  Maluco./  O  terceiro  das  prouincias  de  lapam, 
&  China./  O  quarto  em  que  se  referem  as  cousas  de  Guine,  &  Ser-/  ra  Leoa.  / 
O  quinto,  em  que  se  contem  hua  addigao  a  rela9ao  de  Ethiopia./  Com  licenQa  da 
sancta  InquisiQam,  Ordinario,  &  PaQo./    Em  lyiSBOA  :  Impresso  por  Pedro  Crasbeeck./ 

'  He  states  in  his  preface  that  he  has  taken  from  Guerreiro's  Relations  the  3rd  Vol.  of  his  Histoire  des  choses  plus 

memorabUs  advenues  tant  is  fndes  orientales,  qu'  autres  pays Cf.  Sommervogel,  Vol.  Ill,  Col.  191 5.     Compare  Sir  E.  D. 

Maclagan's  notes  on  du  Jarric  in  Proc.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,  1896,  pp  45-6. 

'  Sommervogel  gives  erroneously  the  date  1694  for  Fr.  CoUasso's  Spanish  translation  of  No.  i.  It  should  be  1604.  I 
have  describe']  the  first  four  volumes  and  their  contents  in  an  article  now  ready  :  The  Jesuit  Annual  Relations  mi  India 
(1581-1654). 

»  This  article  was  written  at  Kurseong  in  1907.  Revising  it  now,  ten  years  later,  I  refer  to  some  books  which  liave 
appeared  since,  and  I  bestow  on  some  of  my  friends  titles  which  they  had  not  a  decade  ago. 
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Anno  M.DCXI./  Esta  taixado  este  liuro  em  260.  reis  em  papel./  Foil.  344  (18.6 
cm.   X  14  cm.).' 

Count  von  Noer  had  seen  a  copy  of  Guerreiro's  Relagam  published  in  161 1.  He 
quotes  it  in  Kaiser  Akbar ,  Vol.  II,  pp.  202,  309.  Cf  Mrs.  Annette  S.  Beveridge's 
translation:  The  Emperor  Akbar,  Calcutta,  Thacker,  1890,  Vol.  II,  pp.  155,  234.  In 
both  quotations  von  Noer  erroneously  attributes  to  Akbar  facts  connected  with  Jahan- 
gir.  At  p.  309,  he  even  represents  Guerreiro  as  one  of  the  Agra  Missionaries  who  took 
part  in  an  argument  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  Sir  Edward  Maclagan  (op.  cit.,  p.  45) 
and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Beveridge  had  already,  in  this  last  instance,  pointed  out  von  Noer's 
oversight. 

We  do  not  think  that  a  German  translation  of  Guerreiro's  RekiQam  of  161 1  was 
printed  in  1613,  as  stated  in  The  Emperor  Akbar,  Vol.  II,  p.  156.  Sommervogel  gives 
the  year  1614  as  the  date  of  publication  of  Indianische  Newe  Relation,  and  my  descrip- 
tion of  it,  which  was  obtained  independently  from  vSommervogel,  has  the  year  1614. 

Sold  originally  for  the  trifling  sum  of  260  reis,  Guerreiro's  last  ReluQam  has 
become  so  scarce  that  Carl  W.  Hiersemaun,  the  antiquarian  of  Leipzig,  asked,  some 
10  years  ago,  250  Mks.  for  a  copy  which  chanced  to  pass  through  his  hands.'  I  do 
not  think  there  exist  more  than  two  copies  of  it  in  Bengal:  the  copy  at  St.  Mary's 
College,  Kurseong,  which  I  used, — a  parchment-bound  tome,  once  in  the  Roman  Col' 
lege;  the  other  in  the  Library  of  that  keen-sighted  bibliophile,  the  late  Archbishop 
Goethals.  The  copy  in  the  Kurseong  library  must  have  bean  itself  presented  by  Arch- 
bishop Goethals  before  1901,  when  he  died.  I  translate  the  headings  of  Books  I  and 
II,  the  two  dealing  with  India. 

Bk.  I.  Of  what  pertains  to  the  Province  of  Goa.' 

Ch.  I.  Of  the  Province  of  Goa  and  of  what  is  done  in  it.     Fol.  xr. 

Ch.  II.         Of  the  Mission  of  Monomotapa  and  Mozambique.  .     Fol.  31'. 

Ch.  III.        Of  the  Mission  of  the  Mogor  ..  ..      Fol.  6r. 

Ch.  IV.  Of  the  success  of  certain  controversies  which  the 
Fathers  had  with  the  Moors  at  the  Court  of 
the  Mogor  . .  ...  *. .      Fol.  8v. 


I  Indianische  Newe  Relation.  Erster  Theil.  Was  sichin  der  Goanischen  Prouintz,  Cochin,  Malabaria,  China,  Pegu 
uund  Maluco,  so  wol  in  (ieistlichen  als  Weltlichen  Sachen,  vom  1607.  1608  und  folgenden  zugetragen.  Vom  R.  Patre 
Fernando  Guerreiro,  der  Societet  J esv,  in  Portugesischer  Sprach  beschriben.  Na'jhmals  auszdera  zu  Liszbona  getruck 
ten  Exemplar  ins  Teutsch  gebracht.  Gedruckt  zu  Augspurg  bey  Chrysostomo  Dabertzhofer.  Anno  M.DC.XIIII, 
4°,  ff.  4,  pp.  III. — This  cannot  be  the  complete  translation. 

Also  in  :  Historia  y  anal  Relacion  De  las  cosas  que  hizieron  los  Padres  de  la  Compatiia  de  lesvs,  Por  las  partes  de 
Oriente  y  otras  en  la  propagacion  del  Santo  Euangelio,  Los  Anos  passados  de  607.  y  608.  Sacada,  limada,  y  compuesta 
de  Portugues  en  Castellano  por  el  Doctor  Christoval  Svarez  de  Figveroa.  .  .  .En  Madrid,  en  la  Imprenta  Real,  MDCXIIII, 
4°,  pp.  566.  Southwell  and  Antonio  attribute  this  translation  to  Father  Collasso.  Cf.  Sommervogel,  op.  cil..  Vol.  II, 
Col.  1292-3.  Fr.  Collasso  translated  the  Relafdo  Annallor  1600  and  1601.  Sir  E.  D.  Maclagan  did  not  come  across  the 
5th  volume  of  Guerreiro's.  He  saw  only  Vols,  i  and  2.  Even  our  Portuguese  historian.  Father  .\nthony  Franco 
ignored  some  of  the  volumes  in  Guerreiro's  series.  He  knew  only  the  following:  "  ludiarum  Orientis  soils  Historia  an. 
i6<X).  &  *rium  sequentium  Lib.  VI.  Rursum  an.  1606-1607.  L.IV.  Cf.  Appendix,  p.  Xxx  2  of  hXs  Synopsis  Annalium 
Socielatis  Jesu  in  Lusitania  ab  A  nno  1540  usque  ad  A  nnum  1725.     Augustiie-Viudelicorum  &  Graecii.     Auno  M.DCCXXVI. 

■i  Cf.  Cat.  302,  No.  768. 

i  In   The  Examiner,  Bombay,  Nov.  4,  191 1,  I  gave  the  statistics  of  the  Jesuit  personnel  for  the  different  houses  atid 
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Ch.  \'.         A  disputation  which  was  held  concerning  the  image 

of  Christ  Crucified,  and  His  Divinity  . .     Fol.  iiv. 

Ch.  VI.       Enlarges  on   the  proofs  of   the    King's   love   and 

affection  for  Christ  our  Lord        . .  . .     Fol.  13V. 

Ch.  VIII.   Of  the  journey   of   Father  Manoel  Pinheiro  from 
Lahor  to  Goa  and  from  Goa  to  Cambaya  in  the 
interests  of  the  Indian  Government '  . .      Fol.  igr. 

'      Ch.  IX.      Of  the  Mission  and    discovery   of   Catayo,    of    its 

success  and  final  issue  '  . .  . .     Fol.  23r.-27v. 

Bk.  II.       Of  the  Province  of  Cochim 

Ch.  I.         Of  the  College  of  Cochim  and  its  residences  . .     Fol.  dzv. 

Ch.  II.        Of  the  Colleges  of  Cranganor,  Caulam,  Columbo,  S. 

Thome  and  of  what  was  done  in  their  districts  . .     Fol.  65^. 
Ch.  III.      Of  the  Residence  in  the  Kingdom  of   Pegu,  of  the 
wars  of  the  Portuguese  with  the  King  of  AracaS, 
of  their  victories  and  the  Mission  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Siam*  ..  ..  ..  .  .     Fol.  72r. 

Ch.  I\'.       Of  what  was  done  in  the  Colleges  of   Malaca   and 

of  Maluco  . .  . .  . .     Fol.  8iv. 

Ch.  V.         Of  what  happened  in  the  Mission  of  Madure  . .      Fol.  83V. 

Ch.  VI.      Of  the  persecutions  which  Satan  excited  against  the 

Father  and  the  other  Christians  of  Madure         ..      Fol  q^v. 
Ch.  VII.     How  two  Christians  of  Madure  went  to  Cochim,  and 
how  Father  Manoel  Leitam  was  sent  to  the  same 
Mission  . .  . .  . .  .  •     Fol.  99t;.-io6y. 

In  his  prologue,  Guerreiro  notes  that  the  letters  from  Japan  and  China  which  he 
epitomizes  were  written  in  1607  and  1608,  whereas  the  letters  from  India,  Ethiopia 
and  the  Coast  of  Guinea  are  dated  1608  and  1609.  "  Those  countries  are  so  far  apart," 
he  remarks,  "  and  the  communications  so  irregular,  that  the  letters  could  not  always 
reach  in  time  to  enable  me  to  put  together  what  was  done  in  these  different  parts 
during  the  same  years.' ' 

Missions  of  the  Provinces  of  Goa  and  Cochin.  The  Mission  of  Mogor  is  said  to  have  5  members  ;  but  at  p.  6  there  is 
question  of  only  4.     The  fifth  was  probably  Bro.  Goes,  then  on  his  travels  to  Cathay 

I  By  the  "  Estado  da  India  "  are  meant  the  Portuguese  Possessions  in  India. 

'  The  account  of  the  adventurous  travels  in  Tartary  and  death  of  Benedict  Goes,  the  well-known  Jesuit  lay-brother, 
was  written  at  Pekin  by  Fr.  Matthew  Ricci,  S.J.  Goes'  journal  had  been  torn  up  by  some  Muhammadans,  during  his 
last  illness  ;  but,  John  Fernandez,  and  Isaac  the  Armenian,  (ioes'  faithful  companion,  collected  the  fragments  and  brought 
them  to  Father  Ricci.  Is  our  knowledge  of  Goes'  adventures  confined  to  the  solitary  account  or  Father  Ricci  ? 
ilany  interesting' details  may  have  been  preserved  in  the  writings  of  those  who  interviewed  Isaac  on  his  way  back  to 
India,  ••i.r.  the  Jesuits  of  Macao  ;  the  Dutch  Captain,  who  made  him  a  prisoner  near  Malacca  ;  the  Jesuits  of  Goa,  and,  in 
particular.  Fr.  Manoel  Pinheiro,  who  conducted  him  from  Goa  to  Cambay.  (iuerreiro's  Kelafam  of  160203  contains  one 
of  'ioes'  letters  (Lahore,  Dec.  30,  1602)  to  the  Provincial  of  Goa  ;  another  from  Ivahore  (Febr.  14,  1603)  to  Fr.  Jerome 
Xavier ;  a  third  to  Fr.  Manoel  Pinheiro,  statiug  that  he  had  covered  already  102  miles.  Ihere  is  a  fourth  letter 
addrcMcd  from  Hircande  (Yarkand),  •'  the  Court  of  the  King  of  Cascar  "  (Kashgar),  and  dated  Febr.  2,  1604,  to  Fr.  Jer. 
Xavier.     See  also  Vie  du  P.  Sicolas  Trigattlt,  S.J.,  pat  I'abbe  Dehai.snes.    Tournai,  Ca.sterman,  1864,  pp.  226-7. 

»  A  very  important  chapter  for  the  history  of  Burma  and  Arakan.  I  draw  attention  at  the  same  time  to  a  passage 
in  Father  Nicolas  Trigault's  letter  (Dec.  24th,  1607,  Goa).     0/>.  cil.,  pp.  235-7. 
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To  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  importance  of  Guerreiro's  ReluQam,  I  proceed  to  cull 
from  his  pages  some  of  the  more  striking  passages  concerning  Emperor  Jahangir. 


Bk.  I.  Ch.  III.  The  four  Fathers  of  the  Society,  who  had  been  working  in  the 
Moghul  Empire,  Jerome  Xavier,  Manoel  Pinheiro,  Francis  Corsi  and  Anthony 
Machado,  were  continuing  "  their  labours  and  their  exile  in  patience  and  in  hope." 

"  The  King  was  for  some  mouths  in  the  Kingdom  of  Chabul,  whither  he  had  gone ;  and,  as  the 
"  Fathers  did  not  accompany  him  on  that  journey,  all  four  of  them  remained  at  Lahor,  where,  during 
"  the  King's  absence  they  applied  themselves  to  the  sacred  ministry  of  the  Society,  and  enjoyed  among 
"  the  Christians  there  as  much  quiet  and  security  as  if  they  had  been  in  a  Catholic  town." 

The  occasion  of  Jahangir' s  journey  from  Agra  to  the  North- West  had  been  the 
revolt  of  his  son  Khusru.  Father  C.  Hazart,  SJ.,'  relates  how  Khusru  on  Apr.  15th, 
1606^  left  the  Court  at  midnight  with  some  of  his  friends,  on  the  plea  of  paying  a 
visit  to  the  tomb  of  his  grandfather.  The  sentries  allowed  him  to  pass.  A  few  days 
later,  he  had  brought  over  to  his  cause  several  great  captains,  and  collected  about 
him  12,000  men.  Covering  in  haste  a  distance  of  '100  miles,'  he  went  to  besiege 
Lahore;  but,  after  lying  eight  days  before  the  place,  he  was  informed  that  his  father 
came  to  attack  him.  Immediately,  he  set  out  to  meet  him,  in  the  hope  of  disputing 
to  him  the  passage  of  a  river.  He  came  too  late.  Jahangir's  army  had  already 
crossed.  To  add  to  the  hopelessness  of  Khusru 's  situation,  it  had  rained  the  whole 
night.  The  bows  of  his  soldiers  were  too  slack  for  use,  and  the  horses,  being  over- 
tired, were  unmanageable.  In  spite  of  these  odds,  Khusru  attacked  his  father 
with  dauntless  courage;  but,  he  was  defeated  and  fled  with  his  general  and  some 
of  his  ofi&cers  to  Kabul,  where  the  Governor  of  the  place  imprisoned  him  in  the 
castle. 

Hazart's  narrative,  which  I  somewhat  condense,  gives  us,  in  the  matter  of 
chronology  and  events,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  account  in  the  Wdki'dt-i  Jahdn- 
giri.'^    This  work  states,  however,  that  Khusru  was  captured,  while  trying  to  cross  the 

)  Cf.  Hazart,  Kerckelyke  Historie  van  de  gheheele  werelt.  Antwerpen,  M.  Crobbaert,  1667,  II.  p.  270.  Though  Guer- 
reiro  is  absent  from  Hazart's  list  of  'references,  the  style  and  the  events  recorded  are  often  in  perfect  agreement.  We 
conclude  that  he  utilized  du  Jarric,  who,  in  his  turn,  borrowed  his  account  from  Guerreiro's  earlier  Relafam  of  1606-07. 
Hazart  quotes  among  his  authorities:  "  du  Jarric,  Thesaurus  Rerum  Indicarum,  Colonise,  apud  Petrum  Henningium, 
1595,"  the  date  being  a  clerical  error  for  1615,  the  year  when  the  Latin  translation  of  du  Jarric's  Histoire  des  choses  plus 
mimorables . . . .  appeared  at  Cologne.  The  earliest  known  French  edition  of  du  Jarric's  first  volume  is  of  the  year  1608. 
Among  Hazart's  authorities  I  remark  :— 

Artusius,  India  Orientalis.     Torai  tres,  Francofurti,  Wolfgang  Richter,  1612. 

Theodorus  de  Bry,  India  Orientalis,  ibid.,  1612. 

Historia  Societatis  Jesu.     Pars.  I  et  II.     Antverpite,  1620. 

,,  III,  seu  Borgias,  Rorate,  1649. 
,,  IV,  seu  Everardus,  ,,  ,  1652. 
,,     V,  seu  Claudius,  ,.       ,  1661. 

-ftslatio  triplex  de  rebus  Indicis,  Antverpia;,  ap.  Jacobum  Meursium,  1654. 
I  have  none  of  these  works,  nor   could  I,  ten  years  ago,  procure  a  complete  copy  of  du  Jarric  from  the  Imperial 
I/ibrary,  Calcutta. 

i  Of  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot's  History  of  India  as  told  by  its  own  historians      London,  1875.     Vol.  VI,  p.  291,  297,  299. 
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Chinab.'     Hazart  does  not  mention  the  Emperor's  journey  to  Kabul;   but,  we  have 
it  at  full  length  in  the  Wdki'dt-i  Jahdngiri.^ 
Guerreiro  proceeds : — 

"  On  the  return  of  the  King,  they  [the  Fathers]  went  two  leagues  out  of  town  to  meet  him  and  offer 
"  him  their  congratulations  on  his  safe  return.     As  they  came  up  to  him,  he  received  them  with  singular 

•  marks  of  friendship.  He  drew  up  his  horse  at  some  distance,  as  did  also  his  sons  and  all  the  rest,  and 
"  embracing  them  after  his  manner  by  placing  his  hand  on  their  back,  he  enquired  very  familiarly  about 
'"their  health.  The  Fathers  presented  him  with  a  work  of  theirs,  a  book  in  Persian,  containing  the 
"  lives  of  the  Apostles,  and  interleaved  with  many  pictures  of  his  palaces.  This  the  King  appreciated 
"  highly.' 

"  When  back  in  Labor,  he  determined  to  send  an  Ambassador  to  the  Viceroy  of  India,  and  selected 
"  for  this  oflSce  a  man  of  great  authority.  Calling  the  Fathers,  he  exposed  to  them  what  he  had  decided 
"  upon,  and  it  would  give  him  much  pleasure,  if  one  of  their  number,  whom  they  could  choose,  were  to 
"accompany  his  Ambassador.  The  Fathers  could  not  refuse  him  this  satisfaction,  all  the  more  as  it 
"promised  to  further  the  interests  of  their  Mission.  Father  Manoel  Pinheiro  was  chosen  to  go  with  the 
"  envoy.  The  embassy  was  merely  intended  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  the  Government.  On  their 
"  return,  they  were  to  bring  him  some  of  the  curious  articles  to  be  found  in  India,  among  the  Portuguese. 

'  The  party  left  at  once,  and  they  were  already  in  India,  though  they  had  not  continued  to  Goa.^  The 
■■  King  gave  Father  Manoel  Pinheiro  sundry  objects  to  be  presented  in  his  name  to  the  Fathers  of  India, 
"  and  others  for  the  other  Fathers  that  they  might  send  them  to  their  friends." 

For  further  particulars  about  this  embassy  I  turn  to  Chapter  VII. 

"  The  Great  Mogor  determined  to  send  an  Ambassador  to  Portugal  and  with  him  a  present  for  His 
"  Majesty,  which,  he  said,  might  cost  two  hundred  thousand  cruzados,  and  another  for  the  Sovereign 
"Pontiff:  but,  for  certain  considerations  and  reasons  of  state  and  various  counsels  of  his  advisers, 
"his  plans  took  no  effect.  He  resolved,  withal,  to  send  as  his  Ambassador  to  the  Viceroy  of  India  a 
'■  great  captain  of  Cambaya,  called  Mocarebecam,  whose  advice  he  followed  in  all  matters.  He  is  so  great 
"  a  lord  that  he  realises  50,000  pardaos  of  revenue  from  his  estates,  and  150,000  from  the  King.*"  The 
"King  then  asked  Father  Jerome  Xavier,  the  Superior  of  the  Mission,  to  send  with  him  Father  Manoel 
"  Pinheiro  residing  in  Labor.  This  he  granted  him,  and  he  [Pinheiro]  started  in  the  suite  of  the  Ambas- 
"  sador  on  Sept.  13th,  [i]6o7,  and  arrived  at  Cambaya  in  April  [i]6o8.  The  Ambassador  did  not  at  once 
"proceed  to  Goa.  Count  da  Feira,  who  was  expected  as  Viceroy,  had  not  yet  reached."  For  this  reason 
"he  waited  in  Cambaya,  until  he  should  get  news  of  his  arrival.  He  would  then  proceed  on  his  way, 
"  that  his  embassy  might  be  received  with  greater  solemnity." 

The  Wdki'dt-i  Jahdngiri  notes  under  the  third  year  of  Jahangir's  reign  {1608): 

I  Cf.  ibid.,  p.  300.    This  is  also  Fr.  du  Jarric's  version,  and  Guerreiro's  in  his  4th  Relafum  (1606-07). 
»  Cf.  ibid.,  pp.  302-14. 

•'  I  have  discussed  fully  the  authorship  of  this  work  and  the  date  of  its  completion  in  my  article  on  Fr.  Jerome 
Xavier's  Persian  Lives  of  the  Apostles,  J.A.S.B.,  1914,  pp.  65-84. 

♦  This  particular,  that  they  had  reached  Cambay,  but  had  not  yet  proceeded  to  Goa,  must  have  been  communica. 
ted  by  Pinheiro  in  a  letter  of  1608  (April  ?).  From  other  letters  of  Pinheiro  (?),  epitomized  by  Guerreiro,  we  shall  be 
able  to  trace  his  movements  up  to  the  end  of  1609. 

'  "  Some  time  previous  to  my  accession,  I  bad  conferred  upon  Sheikh  Hussun  Bulnar  the  title  of  Mokurreh  Khaun 

As  a  servant,  the  merit  of  Mokurreb  Khaun  is  of  the  very  highest  order,  and  few  are  the  sovereigns  who  possess 

his  equal.     In  fine,  I  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  an  Araeir  of  five  thousand  horse It  was  on  this  occasion  also  that 

I  anferred  6a  him  the  Government  of  Gujerat."  Cf.  Price,  Memoirs  of  the  Hmperor  Jahangueir.  Reprinted  by  N,  Roy. 
Calcutta,  1904,  pp.  63-4. 

•  D.  Joio  Pereira  Frojas,  Conde  de  Feira,  appointed  as  19th  Viceroy  to  succeed  Don  Martini  Aff.  de  Castro,  who  died 
at  Malacca  in  June  1607.  He  set  out  in  March  29,  1608,  and  died  off  the  Coast  of  Guinea  on  May  15.  His  body  was 
sent  back  and  arrived  at  Lisbon  on  July  24.     Cf.  note  in  Voyage  of  Pyrard  de  Laval,  Hakluyt  Society,  1 888.     Vol.  II ,  p.  86 
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"  Mukarrib  Khan  sent  me  from  the  Port  of  Kambhait  (Kambay)  a  piece  of  European 
tapestry,  which  was  so  beautifully  made  that  I  had  never  seen  any  work  of  the 
Faringis  equal  to  it  before."'  And  further:  "on  the  6th  of  Zi-1  hijja  [i6o8], 
Mukarrib  Khan  sent  me  a  picture,  stating  that  the  Portuguese  believed  it  to  be  the 

portrait  of  Timur "* 

Christmas  following  close  on  the  departure  of  the  Ambassadors,  the  Fathers 
celebrated  the  feast  at  L,ahore  with  as  much  devotion  as  possible.  The  Christmas  Crib 
was  there,  as  usual,  and  an  orchestra  was  got  together  for  the  midnight  Mass.  The 
Church  compound  was  illuminated  on  a  grand  scale.  The  Emperor  did  not  come 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Church :  but  he  sent  several  candles  of  fine  wax  to  burn  before 
the  Crib,  and  some  beautiful  pictures  to  adorn  it.        , 

"  After  Christmas,  the  King  made  known  his  intention  of  going  to  Agra,  the  second  royal  seat  of 
"  the  Empire.  He  informed  Ours  of  his  purpose,  and  wished  one  of  them  to  remain  in  charge  of  the 
"  Church  and  Christians  of  Lahor,  while  the  other  two  should  accompany  him  on  his  journey.^  He 
"  supplied  them  with  four  camels  and  a  horse  to  carry  their  belongings.  As  usual,  the  King  went  ahead 
"  of  his  army,  and  all  along  the  way  he  hunted  with  bow  and  arrow,  every  description  of  birds  of  prey, 
"ounces  and  other  animal;  assisting  him  in  the  chase." 

On  carnival  day,  Jahangir  sent  to  the  Fathers  "  from  his  tent,  on  the  back  of  an 
elephant,"  two  noble  wild  boars,  which  he  had  killed  himself.  Eight  or  ten  days 
later,  he  called  them  and  invited  them  to  have  their  pick  from  among  some  15  wild 
boars  and  some  stags,  the  proceeds  of  the  day's  chase,  which  lay  piled  up  in  his  tent. 

"  But,  as  it  was  now  Lent,  they  replied  that  the  game  which  he  had  sent  them  previously  had 
"reached  them  still  in  good  time,  whereas,  being  now  in  Lent,  during  which  time  Christians  were 
"  forbidden  to  eat  meat,  they  could  no  longer  avail  themselves  of  bis  offer.  On  this  occasion,  the  King 
"  enquired  at  length  about  Lent,  and  the  fast  of  the  Christians,  and  what  they  did  during  that  season, 
"and  he  was  pleased  to  hear  the  details  and  particulars  which  the  Fathers  explained  to  him  touching 
"  this  matter." 

What  with  want  of  substantial  food  and  scarcity  of  water,  the  account  goes  on 
to  remark,  the  Fathers  found  ample  opportunity  to  mortify  themselves  during  this 
season  of  penance.  Still,  they  reached  Agra  safely,  "  about  a  month  and  a  half  after 
their  departure  from  Lahor.' ' 

The  data  collected  from  Guerreiro  in  the  above  extracts  prove  that  Jahangir 
arrived  at  Agra  in  the  early  months  of  1608. ■* 

On  the  journey  from  Lahore  to  Agra,  Jahangir  had  his  son  [Khusru]  conducted 
with  him  under  strict  surveillance.     This  he  had  done  in  all  his  travels,  from  the  day 


I  Cf.  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  317.  [Cf.  also  R.  Rogers  and  H.  Beveridge,  Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri,  I,  144, 
under  ist  Safar  (1608)]. 

*  Cf.  ibid..  Vol.  VI,  p,  320.     [Cf.  also  Tuzuk-i-Jahdngiri ,  op.  cit.,  I,  152,  same  date]. 

3  Father  Jerome  Xavier,  being  the  Superior  of  the  Mission  and  a  great  favourite  with  the  Emperor,  was  one  of  the, 
party.  Robert  Coverte  paid  him  a  visit  at  Agra,  Jan.  18-21,  1610,  and  obtained  from  him  letters  of  recommendation 
■'  to  the  Kings  and  Princes,  through  whose  countries  I  was  to  pass."  Though  he  does  not  mention  him  by  name,  he  calls 
him  "  the'principal  monk,  or  superior  of  the  clergy,  a  man  of  great  authority,  well-known  in  other  kingdoms."  Xavier's 
companion  was,  in  all  probability,  Father  Corsi.  Our  Catalogues  of  1610  place  Jerome  Xavier  and  Corsi  at  Agra,  Machado 
and  Jo.seph  de  Ca.stro,  a  new  arrival,  at  Lahore. 

*  Compare  the  Tdrikhi  Satim-Shahi,  Elliot,  up.  cit.,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  268,  274,  and  the  Wdki'dt-i  Jahdngiri,  ibid.,  p.  316, 
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of  capturing  him.'  In  these  peregrinations,  the  unfortunate  prince  was  loaded  with 
chains  and  cooped  up  in  a  sort  of  cage  on  the  back  of  an  elephant.  To  crown  his 
misfortunes,  on  arriving  at  the  place  where  he  had  fought  his  father's  troops, 
J ahangir  ordered  him  to  be  blinded,  "by  moistening  his  eyes  with  a  certain  juice 
resembling  the  sap  of  certain  peas."  In  the  same  locality,  the  same  sad  fate  befell  a 
great  captain,  once  a  great  favourite  with  the  King.  He  was  promenaded  through 
the  city,  "  chained  and  seated  on  a  sorry  ass  or  mule." 

Thus  far  Guerreiro,  whom  I  here  compress.  Hazart,  too,  states  the  fact  that 
Khusrii  was  deprived  of  his  eyesight,  but  he  goes  too  far,  when  he  says  that  the 
prince's  eyes  were  pricked  through.''  The  author  of  the  Intikhdb-i  Jahdngir-Shdhi 
does  not  compromise  himself,  J  think,  when  he  tells  us  that,  "  when  the  wire  was 
put  in  his  eyes,  such  pain  was  inflicted  on  him,  that  it  was  beyond  all  expression," ' 
for  he  relates,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  that  Khusru  recovered  his  sight,  at  least 
partially,  through  the  skill  of  an  able  Persian  physician. 

Father  Guerreiro 's  version  is  the  most  plausible  to  explain  how  Khusru 's 
eyesight  could  eventually  be  restored,  and  we  must  take  exception  to  the  remark 
with  which  Mr.  Stanley  Lane-Poole  winds  up  the  summary  of  Khusru 's  rebellion. 
' '  He  was  beUeved  to  have  been  blinded  by  his  father,  but  della  Valle  explains  that 
"  though  the  eyehds  were  sewn  up,  the  eyes  were  still  uninjured  when  Jahangir  caused 
"them  to  be  unripped,  'so  that  he  was  not  blinded  but  saw  again  and  it  was  only  a 
"  temporal  penance.'  Sir  Thomas  Roe  met  him  and  found  him  an  interesting  mystery. 
"  The  second  son,  Khurram,  reckoned  him  an  exceedingly  dangerous  factor  in  politics. 
'•  What  actually  happened  we  shall  never  know."  * 

This  ought  not  to  be  the  final  verdict.  The  Jesuit  Missionaries  of  Agra  noted 
down  in  their  minutest  details  the  particulars  of  these  tragical  events,  du  Jarric 
borrowed  them  from  Guerreiro's  earUer  Relagam.  I  translate  at  full  length  the  quaint 
narrative  of  the  Flemish  Jesuit,  C.  Hazart.  Many  scenes  in  the  dark  tragedy  are  there 
graphically  described,  and,  for  the  honour  of  Jahangir,  we  regret  that  they  should 
find  their  exact  counterpart  in  the  chronicles  of  some  of  the  Muhammadan  historians. 

On  arriving  at  lyahore  after  the  encounter  with  Khusru  (1606),  Jahangir  learnt  in 
the  evening  that  his  son  was  a  prisoner. 

"  Forthwith  he  sent  one  of  his  captains  to  have  him  brought  before  him.  The  Captain  conducted 
".him  manacled  into  his  father's  presence.  He  [the  King]  was  in  a  pleasure-garden  outside  the  city, 
"  and,  retiring  alone  to  a  room  to  give  vent  to  a  father's  natural  feelings,  he  burst  into  tears.  So  did 
"  Joseph  once  for  his  brothers.  The  whole  Court  was  in  anxious  expectation  to  see  what  judgment  the 
"  father  would  pass  on  the  rebellious  Prince.  He  is  thus  brought  before  his  father,  chained  hand  and 
"  foot— a  spectacle  which  greatly  moved  to  pity  all  the  bystanders.     As  soon  as  he  saw  his  father,  he 


'  He  accompanied  therefore  Jah4ngir  on  his  journey  to  K&bul. 

*  Cf.  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  271-2. 

1  Cf.  Elliot,  op.  cU.,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  448-9. 

♦  cf.  Mediaval  India  under  Mahommedan  Rule.  2nd  Edition.  London,  Fisher-Unwin,  1906,  p.  321. — "Cossero," 
f*7*  W.  Hawkins,  "  who  was  proclaime  1  heire  apparent,-  stomached  his  father,  and  rose  with  great  troopes,  yet  was  not 
able  to  indure  after  the  losse  of  many  thousand  men  on  both  sides:  but  was  taken,  and  reniaineth  stijl  in  pri.son  in  the 
Kings  Pallare,  yet  blinde,  as  all  men  reporter  and  was  so  commanded  to  be  blinded  by  his  father."  Cf.  Hawkins' 
Voytgn.     London,  Hakluyt  Society.     MDCCCLXXVIII,  p.  428. 
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"began  to  make  the  accustomed  reverence:  but  his  father  fixing  him  sternly  made  him  stand  among 
"  his  captains  and  nobles. 

"  He  then  rebuked  him  in  severe  and  bitter  terms.  Next,  he  summoned  before  him  the  two  chief 
"  captains  who  had  led  his  son's  army.  O.ie  of  the  n  had  been  Treasurer-General  of  tiie  Kingdom  :  the 
"other,  Governor  of  Lahore.  When  both  had  entered,  with  heavy  chains  around  their  necks  and  irons 
"about  their  liands  and  feet,  the  King  began  chaffing  his  son  and  these  two  on  the  fine  campaign  they 
"had  conducted.  In  short,  he  had  his  son  narrowly  kept  ;  but,  the  two  above-mentioned  captains  were 
"  punished  as  follows. 

"  He  had  had  an  ox  and  an  ass  skinned,  and,  while  the  skins  of  these  animals  were  still  quite  fresh 
"  and  warm,  he  had  them  drawn  over  the  naked  bodies  of  the  captains,  and  fitted  and  sewn  as  closely  as 
"  possible,  in  such  wise  that  the  said  skins,  on  drying  and  crimping,  should  squeeze  their  body  more  and 
"  more  and  smother  them  amidst  unbaarabie  sufferings.  Thus  they  remained  the  whole  night.  The 
"  next  day,  by  order  of  the  King,  they  were  led  in  this  guise  throughout  the  town,  one  of  them  with  the 
"  horns  of  an  ox,  the  other  with  the  ears  of  an  ass  about  his  head,  and  both  seated  on  an  ass,  their  face 
"turned  to  the  tail.  One  of  them  resented  so  keenly  this  shameful  treatment  (he  had  often  before 
"  paraded  in  the  same  city  with  elephants,  horses  and  pages)  that,  on  reappearing  before  the  King,  he 
"  fell  stark  dead,  whereupon  the  King  ordered  his  head  to  be  cut  off  and  his  body  quartered.  Tlie  head 
"  was  hung  from  the  gates  of  Agra,  and  his  quarters  set  up  here  and  there  along  the  road,  as  a  scare 
"  and  an  example,  that  no  one  might  thenceforth  embark  on  such  a  venture.  The  second  captain  was 
"  left  in  the  skin  of  the  ass;  yet,  the  King,  as  a  great  favour,  allowed  a  lackey  to  pour  sometimes  water 
"over  it,  to  soften  it,  that  it  might  not  squeeze  so  hard  and  tight.  This  moisture,  however,  produced  so 
"many  lice  [sic]  and  worms,  that  he  was  nearly  devoured  by  them.  Besides,  owing  to  the  heat  of  the 
"sun,  there  arose  from  the  skin  such  an  unbearable  stench  that  no  one  could  remain  near  it,  nor  could 
"he  bear  with  himself.  At  last,  one  of  the  greatest  favourites  of  the  King  delivered  him  from  these 
"horrible  torments,  by  means  of  a  present  of  several  hundred  thousand  guldens.  He  gained  again  the 
"  King's  favour  and  was  reinstated  in  his  former  dignity  of  Treasurer. 

"  After  this,  he  [Jahangir]  ordered  to  impale  right  through  the  body  on  wooden  stakes  two  hundred 
''soldiers,  who  had  followed  his  son,  and  place  them  on  either  side  all  along  the  way  which  he  was  to 
"  follow  from  his  pleasure-garden  to  the  city  of  Labor.  Amidst  the  cruel  spectacle  of  so  many  agoniz- 
"ing  men  did  he  march  to  the  town  of  Labor,  the  Prince,  his  son,  following  in  fetters.  He  shut  him 
"up  in  his  palace,  and  declared  in  his  stead  as  heir  to  the  Kingdom  his  second  son,  the  brother  of  the 
"prisoner.    To  spite  him  still  more,  he  gave  away  all  his  finest  horses  to  his  worst  enemies."  ' 

Compare  this  with  Sir  H.  M.  EUiot's  texts,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  300-1.  "  On  the  3rd  of 
Muharram,  1015  a.h.,  Khusru  was  brought  into  my  presence  in  the  garden  of  Mirza 
Kamran,  with  his  hands  bound  and  a  chain  on  his  leg,  and  he  was  led  up  from  the 
left  side,  according  to  the  rule  of  Changiz  Khan.  Husain  Beg  was  on  his  right,  and 
'Abdu-1  'Aziz  on  his  left;  he  stood  between  them  trembling  and  weeping.  Husain 
Beg,  suspecting  that  they  would  make  a  scape-goat  of  him,  began  to  speak  sorrow- 
fully, but  they  did  not  allow  him  to  continue.  I  gave  Khusru  into  custody,  and 
I  ordered  these  two  villains  to  be  inclosed  in  the  skins  of  a  cow  and  an  ass,  and  to  be 
placed  on  asses,  face  to  the  tail,  and  so  to  be  paraded  round  the  city.  As  the  skin 
of  a  cow  dries  quicker  than  the  skin  of  an  ass,  Husain  Beg  Hved  only  to  the  fourth 
watch,  and  then  died,  'Abdu-1  'Aziz,  who  was  in  the  ass's  skin,  and  had  moisture 
conveyed  to  him,  survived  it  all." — Wdki'dt-i  Jahdngiri. 

"In  the  excess  of  his  impudence  he  ['Abdu-1  'Aziz]  drew  a  dog's  skin  over  his 

1  Cf.  Hazart,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  270-1.  For  similar  punishments  under  Akbar,  cf.  V.  A.  Smith,  Akhar,  Oxford, 
1917,  p.  116. 
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face  {i.e.  he  acted  like  a  dog),  and  as  he  was  led  through  the  streets  and  bazars,  he 
ate  cucumbers  and  anything  else  containing  moisture  that  fell  in  his  hands  He 
survived  the  day  and  the  night.  Next  day  the  order  was  given  for  taking  him  out 
of  the  skin.  There  were  many  maggots  in  his  skin,  but  he  survived  it  all"— Ikbdl- 
itdma.     Cf.  ibid.,  p.  joi. 

"  From  the  last  day  of  Zi-1  hijja  till  the  9th  Muharram,  in  consequence  of  bad 

weather,  I  remained  in  the  garden  of  Mirza  Kamrdn To  strengthen  and  confirm 

my  rule,  I  directed  that  a  double  row  of  stakes  should  be  set  up  from  the  garden  to 
the  city,  and  that  the  rebd  awaimaks,  and  others  who  had  taken  part  in  this  revolt, 
should  be  impaled  thereon,  and  thus  receive  their  deserts  in  this  most  excruciating 
punishment."  —  Wdki' dt-i  Jahdngiri.     Cf.  ibid.,  p.  301 

The  1  kbdl-ndma-i  Jahdngiri  states  that  Khusrii  was  placed  on  an  elephant,  and 
conducted  between  the  stakes,  so  that  he  might  see  their  punishment,  and  be  warned 
to  abandon  his  evil  course.  Cf.  Elliot,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  401.  The  number  of 
Jahangir's  victims  on  this  occasion  is  estimated  at  300  in  one  recension  of  the 
rdrikh-i  Salim-Shdhi,  at  700  in  another.     Cf.  Elliot,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  268,  273. 

Everything  considered,  the  Wdki' dt-i  Jahdngiri  is  in  the  greatest  number  of 
points  similar  to  Guerreiro  and  Hazart— ati  argument  in  favour  of  its  authenticity 
and  superiority  over  the  other  so-called  Memoirs  of  Jahdngir.  Cf.  Elliot,  op.  cit., 
Vol.  VI,  p.  276. 

Sir  H.  M.  Elliot  has  drawn  up  a  long  list  of  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  that 
oriental  despot,  Jahangir.'  It  suits  me  better  to  turn  with  Guerreiro  to  some  more 
refreshing  traits  in  his  character,  his  leanings  towards  Christianity — such,  at  least, 
the  Jesuit  Missionaries  at  the  time  thought  them  to  be — and  his  taste  for  the  artistic, 
a  taste  he  had  inherited  from  his  father  Akbar.  "I  am  very  fond  of  pictures,"  he  is 
made  to  say,  "  and  have  such  discrimination  in  judging  them,  that  I  can  tell  the  name 
of  the  artist,  whether  living  or  dead."'  Catrou  (Manucci)  writes:  "In  his  time 
there  were  found  in  the  Indies  native  painters,  who  copied  the  finest  of  our  European 
pictures,  with  a  fidelity  that  might  vie  with  the  originals."^ 

Gueireiro  furnishes  us  with  one  of  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  this. 

"  Chapter  Vlth  proceeds  with  the  proofs  which  this  King  gives  of  the  love  and  affection  he  has  for 
"  Chtist  our  Lord." 

"  In  all  these  conversations,  in  which  the  above  subjects  were  mooted,*  the  King  manifested  always 
'•  much  love  towards  Christ  our  Lord.  He  would  speak  with  great  boldness  in  favour  of  the  use  of 
■'images,  though  they  be  very  unpopular  with  the  Moors.  And  so,  on  coming  from  Labor,  he  found 
"his  palaces  of  Agra  well  decorated  and  painted  over  with  sundry  paintings,  which  had  already  been 
"  made,  and  others  which  were  l)eing  executed,  inside  as  well  as  outside,  in  a  varanda  where  he  conies  to 
"sit  daily  to  be  seen  by  the  people.  Nearly  all  these  paintings  bore  on  sacred  subjects;  for,  on  the 
"ceiling  {no  alto  do  forro)  and  in  the  middle  of  it  {&  no  tneio  delle)  was  painted  an  image  of  Christ  our 
"  Ix)rd,  very  artistically  done,  with  a  halo  and  a  circle  of  Angels,  and  on  the  walls  were  some  Saints  in 
"miniature,  as  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  Saint  Anthony,  Saint  Bernardine  and  others,  as  also  some 
"  women  Saints.     In  another  part  *fere  some  Portuguese,  painted  in  large  size,  and  very  well  done ;  and 


•  a.  op.  cit ,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  503- 1 1  «  Cf.  ibid..  Vol.  VI,  p.  360. 

»  CI.  History  of  the  Mnful  Dynasty,  p.  178.  ♦  Cf.  Guerreiro,  op.  cit.,  Ch.  IV  and  V. 
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"  along  the  wall  on  the  outside,  where  is  the  window  near  which  the  King  is  seated,  when  he  shows  him- 
"self  to  the  people,  there  had  been  previously  some  life-size  paintings  of  the  King's  favourites,  but 
"these  he  ordered  to  efface,  and,  in  their  stead,  he  caused  to  be  painted  very  artistically  some  Portu- 
"guese  soldiers,  of  large  size  and  well  placed,  so  that  they  are  seen  from  the  whole  public  square.  On 
"each  side  of  the  window  there  are  three  of  them,  and  above  them,  on  the  right,  is  painted  Christ  our 
"  Lord  holding  the  orb  in  his  hand  ;  to  the  left,  the  Virgin  our  Lady,  copied  in  life-size  from  the 
"painting  of  Saint  Luke.'  On  the  sides  of  each  of  these  images  are  others  of  various  .Saints,  placed  as 
"if  in  prayer.^  And,  as  the  window  where  the  King  sits  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  niche  and  painted  all 
"over,  he  had  his  two  sous  painted  very  riclily  in  full-length  on  the  same  wall.*  Above  one  of  his  sons 
"  is  a  miniature  figure  of  Christ  our  Lord,  and  a  Father  of  the  Societ>  with  a  book  in  his  hand  ;  *  above 
"the  other  is  seen  the  Virgin  our  Lady.  Within  the  cavity  of  the  niche  are  the  pictures  of  St.  Paul, 
"St.  Gregory  and  St.  Ambrose,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  much  consolation  to  the  Fathers,  when  they  are 
"  waiting  there  upon  the  King,  to  recite  their  rosary  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin  our  Lady  and 
"  commend  themselves  to  Christ  our  Lord."    Whenever  the  Moors  see  these  pictures,  they  are  astonished. 


1  "  Theodore  Lector,  a  writer  of  the  6th  century,  states  that  St.  Luke  was  a  painter  and  that  he  produced  a  picture 

of  Our  Lady Mangenot  says  that  the  picture  attributed  to  St.  Luke,  which    represents  Our  Lady  with  her  Divine 

Child,  belongs  to  the  Byzantine  school,  and  may  be  as  early  as  the  5th  century.  There  is,  he  observes,  no  authentic 
ground  for  attributing  this  picture  to  the  Evangelist.  Some  authors  definitely  assign  this  painting  to  one  Luca,  a 
Florentine  raonk  of  the  Xlth  century,  and  they  hold  that  the  popular  mistake  was  derived  from  the  identity  of  name. 
(Cf.  Diet,  de  la  Bible,  Paris.  Letouzey,  1904,  s.v.  Luc).  This  picture  is  popularly  in  wide  circulation  as  a  pious  print." 
Cf.  The  Examiner ,  Bombay,  1906,  pp.  403-4. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  a  picture  of  Our  Lady  by  Saint  Luke  made  its  appearance  at  the  Moghul  Court.  Blessed 
Rudolph  Aquaviva,  on  Febr.  21st  or  22nd,  1580,  presented  Akbar,  then  at  Fathpur-Sikri,  with  a  copy  of  a  Polyglot  Bible, 
magnificently  bound  in  seven  volumes,  and  showed  htm  a  picture  of  Christ  and  another  of  the  Virgin,  the  latter  being  ;i 
copy  from  S.  Maria  Maggiore  iu  Rome.  It  had  been  brought  from  Europe  by  Father  Martin  de  Sylva,  S.J.  (}S7&),  and 
was  a  copy  which  Pope  St.  Pius  V.  had  allowed  St.  Francis  Borgia  to  get  made.  (Cf.  Fr.  Goldic,  S.J.,  First  Christian 
Mission  to  the  Great  Mogul,  Dublin,  Gill,  1897,  pp  63,  68).  It  was  a  first-rate  work  of  art,  and  the  Provincial  of  Goa  had 
thought  it  would  prove  acceptable  to  the  Monarch.  (Cf.  Fr.  de  Sousa,  S.J.,  Oriente  Conquistado ,  Bombay.  Na  typogra- 
phia  "Examiner",  1886,  Vol.  II,  D.  II,  No.  60)  Akbar  kissed  it  reverently  and  gave  it  to  his  sons  to  kiss.  Subse- 
quently, he  commanded  his  painters  to  copy  the  pictures  of  Our  Lord  and  Lady,  and  we  know  that,  when  the  Fathers  liad 
fitted  up  their  Chapel  in  the  Palace,  and  placed  the  Madonna  over  the  altar,  Akbar  paid  a  visit  to  it,  and  reverenced  it, 
first  in  Muhammadaii  fashion,  then  as  a  Christian,  and  lastly  as  a  Hindu,  saying  that,  as  God  deserved  the  homage  of  all 
peoples,  he  paid  Him  this  triple  tribute.  (Cf.  de  Sousa,  of>.  cit.,  ibid. ;  Goldie,  op.  cit..  p.  69  ;  Sir  E.  D.  Maclagan,  up.  oil. 
p.  50).  About  another  representation  of  the  Madonna  presented  to  Akbar,  cf.  Goldie,  op.  cit.,  p.  70;  Sir  E.  D.  Maclagan 
op  cit.,  p.  62  Father  Jerome  Xavier  wrote  (Lahor,  Aug.  20,  1595)  :  "  He  [Akbar]  has  images  of  Our  Lord  and  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  which  are  of  the  best  of  those  which  are  brought  from  Europe,  and  he  keeps  them  with  respect  and 
reverence.  He  evinces  the  greatest  pleasure  in  showing  them  to  others,  holding  them  in  his  arms  for  a  long  time  in  spite 
of  the  fatigue  which  their  size  entails."  (Cf.  Sir  E.  D.  Maclagan,  op.  cit.,  p.  66).  It  would  be  too  long  to  transcribe  all 
the  interesting  testimonies  we  find  in  the  earlier  letters  concerning  Akbar's  and  Prince  Salim's  partiality  to  the  pictorial 
representations  of  our  sacred  mysteries.    -Cf.  Sir  E.  D   Maclagan's  valuable  article,  pp.  66-7,  68,  73-75,  81,  85-7,  91. 

2  A  picture  of  Our  Lord  and  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola  made  in  Japan  found  special  favour  with  Akbar.  "  When  I 
had  to  lay  before  the  Emperor  the  letter  delivered  to  me  by  the  Father  Provincial,  writes  Jerome  Xavier  (Lahore,  1598), 
I  presented  him  on  the  Father's  behalf  with  two  e.^qui.site  pictures  made  in  Japan  ;  one  of  Christ  our  Lord,  the  other  of 
the  Bles.sed  Father  Ignatius.  These  were  much  admired ;  but  the  picture  of  the  Blessed  Father  Ignatius  was  especially 
pleasing  to  the  Emperor,  as  it  was  new  and  he  had  never  seen  it  before.  He  enquired  whom  it  represented,  and,  whe;i 
I  had  explained  this  at  some  length,  he  asked  me  to  write  his  life  in  Persian  for  the  good  of  the  whole  Kingdom.  '  Cf. 
Sir  E.  D.  Maclagan,  op.  cit.,  p.  76.  This  picture  of  St.  Ignatius,  remarks  Maclagan,  seems  to  have  been  preserved  for 
some  time  in  Akbar's  tomb  at  Sikandra.  He  notes  down  the  following  references:  Manrique,  Itiner.,  1653,  p.  350; 
Catron,  1708,  p.  135  ;  Finch  iu  Kerr,  VIII,  p.  305. 

s  Apparently  Par  viz  and  Khurram,  later  Shah  Jahan. 
♦  A  breviary  ? 

6  In  view  of  the  interest  which  Guerreiro's  account  may  excite  in  the  archieological  world,  I  transcribe  the  original 
Portuguese  text ; 

"...  &  assi  vindo  de  Lahor,  &  achando  os  sens  passos  de  Agra  muy  be  concertados,  &  pintados  com  varias  pinturas. 
'  q'  ja  estauao  feitas,  &  outras  pera  se  fazer,  assi  dentro  como  fora,  em  hua  varanda  aonde  se  assenta  cada  dia  pera  ser 
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"  whereas  the  Fathers  return  many  thanks  to  God  seeing  thus  exposed  to  the  public  gaze  in  the  palace 
"of  an  infidel  King  the  images  of  Christ  our  Lord,  of  the  Virgin  our  Lady,  and  of  his  Saints;  for,  truly, 
•'  it  looks  more  Hke  the  varanda  of  a  pious  and  Catholic  King  than  that  of  a  Moor.  In  the  interior  of 
"the  palaces,  the  paintings,  which  are  on  the  walls  of  the  halls  and  on  the  ceiHng  of  them  all,  represent 
••  m>'steries  of  Christ  our  Lord  and  scenes  of  the  acts  of  the  Apostles,  taken  from  their  life,  which  the 
"Fathers  had  given  him,'  also  St.  Anne  and  Susanna,  and  various  other  stories.  All  this  is  designed  by 
"  the  King  himself,  without  any  one  speaking  to  him  about  it.  From  the  pictures  (registros)  which  he 
"  has,  he  chooses  himself  the  figures  which  are  to  be  painted,  enjoining  on  the  painters  to  go  and  learn 
"  from  the  Fathers  what  colours  they  should  use  for  the  garments  of  each  figure,  and  that  they  should 
"not  depart  a  tittle  from  what  they  tell  them.  This  is  a  painful  eyesore  to  the  Moors:  they  are  so 
"  averse  to  pictures  that  they  do  not  suffer  to  be  represented  those  of  their  own  faith  whom  they  look 
"upon  as  Saints,  much  less  those  of  the  Christian  faith,  which  they  so  much  dislike. 

"  The  King  ordered  also  to  make  a  large  painting  (painel)  of  Christ  at  the  Pillar,  in  imitation  of  a 
■■picture  {tirado  por  hum  registro).  This  the  Moors  greatly  resented,  because  they  reject  the  whole 
'■  account  of  Christ's  Passion.  He  wished,  moreover,  this  large  painting  to  serve  as  a  model  for  a  fabric, 
"  entirely  woven  out  of  silk,  in  the  form  of  a  tapestry,  which  he  ordered  to  be  made  with  the  same 
''  figures  of  Christ  at  the  Pillar  and  with  an  inscription  in  Persian  of  the  same  make. 

'•  In  one  of  the  tableaux  of  one  of  the  halls  he  directed  to  make,  from  a  design  which  he  had, 
■•  whole-length  paintings  of  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  King  Philip,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  whose  portraits 
"he  possessed.*  They  are  all  represented  on  their  knees,  adoring  the  holy  Cross,  which  stands  in  the 
"  middle. 

"  Father  John  Alvares,  the  Assistant  for  Portugal,"  sent  him  from  Rome  a  picture  (quadro)  of  Our 
"Lady  and  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  Odc  cannot  imagine  how  much  he  valued  it,*  and  because  it 
"came  into  his  hands  first,  before  reaching  the  Fathers,  he  sent  for  them  as  soon  as  he  got  it,  and, 
"  showing  it  publicly  before  all  the  people,  he  invited  one  of  the  Fathers  to  explain  to  him  the  meaning 
"of  that  mystery.  After  them,  he  explained  it  to  all  his  courtiers,  and,  all  the  while  holding  the  same 
"  picture  in  his  hands  and  showing  it  to  all,  he  explained  to  them  the  story  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord 
"  and  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  so  that  he  looked  like  a  preacher  in  the  pulpit.  He  then  directed 
"  the  Fathers  to  have  it  framed  and  neatly  adorned  and  placed  on  a  roller,  that  it  might  not  get  torn  or 
"  damaged,  when  rolhng  up  and   unrolUng.     All   around,  along  the  sides  of  the  frame,  the  Fathers 


"  Tl»to  do  pouo:  quasi  todas  estas  pinturas  eram  de  cousas  sagradas,  porq'  no  aUo  do  forro,  &  no  meio  delle  estaua 
"pintada  hfia  imagem  de  Christo  nosso  Senhor,  muy  perfeitamente  acabada,  &  com  .sen  resplandor,  rodeada  de  Anjos,  & 
"  poilas  paredes  algSs  .santos  em  figura  pequena,  oorao  sam  loio  Baptista,  santo  .\utonio,  sam  Bernardino  de  Sena,  & 
"  outros  com  alg£as  santas :  era  outra  parte  alges  Portuguese.*  niuy  bem  pintados  em  figura  grande :  &  na  ilharga  da 
"  parede  da  parte  de  fora,  onde  estA  a  jauela,  em  que  el  Rey  se  assenta  quando  sale  ao  pouo,  estauSo  dantes  pintados 
"  alg<$  priuados  de  el  Rey  ao  natural,  mas  estes  mandou  el  Rey  apagar,  &  em  .seu  lugar  pintar  muy  be  hus  soldados 
"  Portugueses  muy  bi  despostos,  &  de  grande  estatura,  de  modo,  q'  .se  vera  por  todo  o  terreiro,  &  de  cada  ilharga  da 
"  janella  estAo  tres:  &  encima  delles  na  banda  direita  ejta  pintado  Christo  N.  Senhor  c6  o  globo  do  mudo  na  mSo,  &  da 
'•  esqnerda  a  Virgera  X.  Senbora  tirada  ao  natural  da  de  S.  Lucas :  &  as  ilhargas  de  cada  hua  destas  images,  estao  outras 
"  de  varies  santos,  postos  como  em  ora^ao.  E  porq'  a  janella  onde  el  Rey  .se  assenta,  estd  feita  a  modo  de  charola.  & 
"  toda  pintada,  tS  nas  ilhargas  da  niesma  parede  pintados  sens  dons  filhos  muito  ricameute  ao  natural,  &  em  cima  de 
"ho  delles  Christo  nosso  Senhor  em  figura  pequena,  &  hu  Padre  da  Copanhia  com  hu  liuro  ua  niSo,  &  sobre  o  outro  a 

"  Virgem  N.  Senhora,  &  no  concauo  da  charole,  as  images  de  S.  Paulo,  S.  Gregorio,  santo  Ambrosio "  Cf.  of>.  cit., 

"  foil.  131;.— 14»-." 

'  Cf.  supra,  p.  5.  ^ 

*  If  the  painting  represented  personages  then  alive  (itoS),  they  must  have  been  Pope  Paul  V  (reigned  1605-21), 
Rudtdph  II  (reigned  I576-I6t2),  Phillip  III  of  Spain  (reigned  1598-1621),  and  Charles  Emmanuel  I,  surnamed  the  Great 
(b.  1562— d.  1631.). 

'  The  representative  of  the  Portuguese  Assistancy  near  the  General  of  the  Society  in  Rome  He  was  app^^inled  lo 
the  office  in  1593,  and  was  succeeded  in  1607  by  An!hony  Mascarenhas.  Cf.  A.  Pranco,  S.J.,  Svnopsis  Annul.  Soc.  Jesii 
IP.  tiM/VawMi,  Augusta;-Vindel.,  MDCCXXVI.     App.  iy%. 

♦  !.<•.  the  pirturc  of  the  Adoration. 
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"  painted  certain  designs  in  black  and  white,  after  a  drawing  taken  from  our  books  and  pictures.  The 
"King  ^as  very  much  pleased  with  them,  and  among  the  designs  he  ordered  his  own  portrait  to  be 
"  painted,  in  a  place  which  he  chose  for  the  purpose.' 

"Through  the  use  and  sight  of  these  images,  as  well  as  through  the  conversations  of  the  Fathers 
"  and  the  explanations  they  give  him  of  them,  the  King  is  very  well  instructed  in  almost  all  the 
"  mysteries  of  Christ  our  Lord  and  of  the  Virgin  our  Lady,  and  he  prides  himself  on  it  before  his 
"  grandees.  One  night,  as  the  Fathers  were  with  him,  among  other  pictures  (registos)  he  gave  them  to 
'■  see,  was  one  of  our  Lord's  Circumcision.  The  King,  beckoning  to  the  Father  (ao  padre)  ''■  to  keep 
"silent,  asked  first  of  some  of  his  nobles  whether  they  understood  what  it  meant.  On  their  answering 
"  they  did  not,  he  explained  it  to  them,  and  next  enquired  from  the  Father  whether  he  had  explained  it 
"  right.  '  You  have  ',  answered  the  Father,  at  which  he  was  much  pleased  and  rejoined :  '  I  know  these 
•'  things  very  well.' 

"  In  short,  the  esteem  in  which  he  holds  Christ  our  Lord  and  the  Virgin  our  Lady  is  so  high  that 
"  all  the  grants  he  makes  and  letters  he  sends,  whether  to  the  Moors,  to  the  Gentios  (Hindus),  or  to 
"the  Christians,  he  seals  inside  after  his  manner  with  his  royal  signet;  but,  he  seals  them  outside  with 
"  the  image  of  Christ  our  Lord  and  of  our  Lady.  For  this  he  has  an  instrument  of  gold  resembling  small 
"  pincers,  in  the  extremities  of  which  are  set  certain  emeralds,  each  as  large  in  surface  as  a  thumb- 
-nail. Engraved  on  these  are  the  said  figures,  which  he  stamps  upon  the  sealing-wax  with  which 
'  he  joins  the  corners  of  the  letter."  ^ 

The  pictures  of  the  Madotina  and  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  sent  by  Father 
John  Alvares  have  an  interesting  history,  especially  the  latter.  As  far  back  as  August 
20th,  1595,  Jerome  Xavier  had  written  from  Lahore  to  the  General  of  the  Society  in 
Rome:  "If  Your  Reverence  would  send  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Prince  [Salim]  a 
beautiful  and  large  picture  of  the  Holy  Virgin  or  of  the  Nativity,  they  would  receive 
the  same  with  much  affection  and  kindness."''  The  pictures  must  have  been  sent, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Jesuit  headquarters  at  Goa,  whence  they  were  despatched 
to  Cambay  Father  Pinheiro  was  there  with  Mukarrab  Khan  since  April  1608,  and 
his  stay  lasted  nine  months.  Likely  enough,  the  pictures  had  been  packed  with 
some  articles  destined  for  Pinheiro  ;  for,  on  opening  the  box,  Pinheiro  had  satisfied 
himself  that  they  were  in  every  way  fit  to  be  presented  to  the  great  Indian  Poten- 
tate. Knowing  how  much  it  would  please  Jahangir  to  cause  a  surprise  to  the 
Fathers  at  Agra,  he  may  have  sent  them  on  direct  to  him,  unless,  what  is  more 


1  "  E  ao  redor  poUas  ilhargas  Ihe  fao  quadro]  fizerain  os  padres  hus  lauores  nas  molduras,  pintados  per  debuxo, 
"  &  tirados  dos  uossos  liuros  &  pinturas,  que  muyto  Ihe  contentaram,  and  antre  os  mesmos  lanores  maiidou  pintar  o 
"  .seu  retrato  em  hum  lugar  que  pera  isso  escolheo." 

2  Probably,  Father  Jerome  Xavier,  the  Superior  of  the  Mission. 

»  "  Todas  as  prouisoes  que  passa,  cartas  que  mada,  quer  a  Mouros,  quer  a  Getios,  quer  a  Christaos  por  dentro 
■'  dellas  as  sella  com  seu  sello  real  a  seu  modo :  mas  por  fora  as  sella  com  a  figura  de  Christo  nosso  Senhor,  &  de  nossa 
"Senhora,  porque  te  huas  como  tenasesinhas  de  ouro  era  cujas  pontas  estam  engastadas  hfias  esmeraldas.  cada  hiia 
"  tamanha,  como  a  unha  do  dedo  polegar  em  quadro,  nas  quais  estam  esculpidas  as  ditas  figuras  que  imprime  sobre  lacre, 
"  com  que  ajunta  as  pontas  da  carta." — Cf.  Count  von  Noer's  translation  in  The  Emperor  Akbar,  translated  by  Mrs.  A.  S. 
Beveridge.  Calcutta,  Thacker,  1890.  Vol.  II,  p  156.  There  must  have  been  only  two  emeralds,  one  at  the  extremity 
of  each  of  the  prongs  of  the  pincers. 

In  a  letter  of  Jerome  Xavier  (Agra,  Sept.  6,  1604)  we  read :  "  The  same  day  the  Prince  [Jahangir,  then  at  Fathpur 
Sikri]  .showed  me  a  crucifix  carved  on  an  emerald,  very  well  wrought.  He  told  me  he  had  had  it  made  to  take  with  him 
The  emerald  is  about  the  size  of  one's  thumb  and  the  crucifix  is  very  well  carved  upon  it.  (I  had  seen  it  in  Agra,  when 
it  was  made,  a  little  while  before  he  left).  It  is  a  fine  piece  of  work  encircled  with  gold,  pierced  with  a  hole  by  which 
it  can  be  hung  from  a  gold  chain."     Cf.  Sir  F,.  D.  Maclagan,  np.  cit.,  pp.  91-2. 

*  Cf.  Sir  K.  D.  Maclagan,  op.  cit.,  p.  67. 
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probable,  Jahangir  was  still  in  the  habit  of  intercepting  the  boxes  addressed  to  the 
Fathers.  Already  in  1598,  Xavier  had  remarked  of  him  :  "It  happened  that  once 
when  some  baggage  arrived  at  Court  from  Cambay  he  had  it  taken  over  to  his  palace, 
and  opening  it  took  out  whatsoever  he  pleased,  paying  however  a  just  price  to  the 
owners.  For  the  same  reason  on  account  of  the  great  friendship  he  has  for  us,  and 
mindful  of  tlie  old  saying,  '  Friends  have  all  things  in  common,'  he  takes  whatever 
he  chooses  from  the  things  which  are  sent  to  us  from  Goa."  ' 

We  may  excuse  him  in  this  instance,  for  he  must  have  learned  what  a  commo- 
tion the  paintings  had  caused  at  Cambay. 

"While  in  this  city,  the  Father  [Pinheiro]  received  a  picture  of  the  Magi,  which  was  sent  from 
"  Rome  to  the  King.  It  was  a  work  of  superior  excellence  and  perfection.  When  it  had  been  exposed 
"  in  public  in  the  Church  on  a  tastefully  adorned  altar,  the  rumour  spread  forthwith  throughout  the 
"city,  and  such  was  the  concourse  of  people  eager  to  see  it,  both  Moors  and  Gentios,  that  during  the 
"thirteen  days  that  it  remained  on  view  it  was  estimated  that  13,000  persons'  came  to  visit  it.  No 
"one  could  remove  them  away  from  it.  It  was  necessary  to  make  some  go  out  to  give  room  to  others; 
•'  and,  that  they  should  not  come  all  promiscuously,  it  was  ordered  that  the  women  should  come  at 
"one  time,  the  men  at  another.  The  Navabo,  who  is  the  Chief  Justice,  came  to  see  it  and  stood  as  if 
"lost  in  amazement  before  such  a  master-piece.  The  Ambassador  [Mukarrab  Khan],  too,  desired  much 
"  to  see  it,  and  he  sent  to  the  Father  to  ask  for  the  picture,  for  the  sake  of  his  women  who  longed  to  see 
"  it.  The  Father  answered  that  it  was  neither  possible  nor  convenient  to  take  the  picture  out;  but  his 
"Lordship  might  come  to  see  it,  with  the  whole  of  his  family,  as  often  as  he  pleased.  With  great 
"respect  did  he  reverence  the  Infant  Jesus  and  the  Virgin  his  Mother.  He  was  so  greatly  taken  up 
"with  the  majestic  beauty  breathing  from  the  figures  that  he  said  it  was  bad  luck  to  those  who  should 
"  not  see  such  a  devout  picture  ;  it  would  have  been  better  for  them  had  they  not  been  born."  ' 

What  was  the  ultimate  fate  of  the.se  tableaux  once  adorning  Akbar's  and  Jahan- 
gir's  Palaces  at  Agra  ?  Were  they,  one  and  all,  ruthlessly  destroyed  ?  Not  one  of 
them  seems  to  have  been  inlierited  by  our  Catholic  Churches  in  North  India,  or  to 
have  come  down  to  the  picture-galleries  of  our  Indian  Princes. ^ 

Again,  what  became  of  the  mural  paintings  of  Agra  ?  This,  too,  is  a  mystery. 
Of  the  genuineness  and  absolute  veracity  of  Guerreiro's  RelaQum  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  It  rests  on  the  contemporary  evidence  sent  to  Goa  and  the  home  authorities 
by  the  Agra  Missionaries.  It  might  have  been  challenged  any  day  by  some  of  the 
many  Portuguese,  Venetian,  Polish  and  English  adventurers  in  the  pay  of  the  Moghul 
Emperor.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  such  indictment.  On  the  other  hand,  if  these 
paintings  remained  exposed  for  any  length  of  time,  how  is  it  that,  for  aught  we  know, 


>  Cf.  ibid.,  p.  75  — This  practice  was  by  no  means  restricted  to  Jahangir ;  his  captains,  Mukarrab  Khan  among  them, 
made  jnst  as  free  with  the  wares  of  English  and  Portuguese  merchants. 

»  The  text  has  '  I3,cxx)  mil',  i.e.  13,000  thousand;  clearly  a  misprint  for  '  13  mil '  or  13  thousand. 

»  Cf.  Gnerrefro,  op.  cit.,  foil,  i^r-igv.  The  pictute  sent  by  Pr.  Alvarez  must  have  been  a  large  tableau,  since  it  had 
to  be  mounted  on  a  roller  to  avoid  tearing.  I  had  hoped  that  No.  124  of  Col  H.  B.  Hanna's  collection,  labelled  "  The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  represented  the  picture  .sent  to  Jahangir;  but  Col.  Hanna  tells  me  that  hi.s  picture  was  not 
painted  in  India.  It  came  into  the  country  by  way  of  Persia  For  other  pictures  of  a  Christian  character  in  Col. 
Hanna's  poaicnion,  cf.  Nos.  17,  22  and  107  of  his  Catalogue  of  I ndo- Persian  Pictures  and  Manuscripts,  principally  of 
the  XVth,  XVIIk  and  XVI Jih  Centuries,  by  Native  Artists  ....  Dowde.swell  and  Dowdeswells.  160,  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  May  1890. 

♦  One  of  the  Churches  in  the  South  (is  it  not  Cochin  ?)  claims  to  have  the  very  picture  of  the  Madonna  presented  to 
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none  of  the  relative' y  many  travellers  who  visited  Agra  in  1609  and  after  speaks  of 
them?  Sir  E.  D.  Maclagan  produces  a  long  list  of  early  travellers  who  recorded 
among  their  impressions  of  Moghul  court-life  the  traces  of  Christian  art  left  at 
Sikandra,  Lahore  and  elsewhere.'  Of  the  tableaux  and  mural  paintings  at  Agra 
described  by  Guerreiro,  not  a  word.  True,  few  of  the  travellers  adduced  by 
Maclagan  visited  India  in  the  days  of  Jahangir ;  and,  if  the  paintings  had  not  been 
removed  before. this  Prince's  death.  Shah  Jahan,  his  successor,  was  not  the  man  to 
have  allowed  their  continuance,  especially  as  his  own  portrait  seems  to  have  been 
depicted  among  the  Christian  mural  paintings.  We  know  the  terrible  persecution 
which  he  visited  on  the  Portuguese  captives  of  Hugli  (1632),  how  he  caused  many  of 
them,  by  dint  of  threats  and  torture,  to  apostatise,  how  he  forcibly  circumcised  others, 
and  threw  into  the  Jumna  or  broke  to  pieces  the  statues  brought  from  Hugli. ^  What 
deepens  the  mystery  is  the  silence  of  W.  Hawkins,  who  was  at  Agra  from  April  16, 
1609  to  Nov.  161 1,  of  Robert  Coverte  and  the  other  officers  of  the  Ascension  who 
stayed  there  from  Dec.  8,  1609  to  Jan.  21,  1610.  Hawkins,  who  looked  askance  at 
the  Jesuits,  may  have  had  reasons  of  his  own  to  leave  this  matter  alone,  whilst 
Coverte  remained,  perhaps,  too  little  to  obtain  an  entrance  to  the  apartments  where  the 
paintings  were  to  be  seen.  He  only  informs  us  that  the  Emperor  had  an  image  of  the 
Madonna  "  in  his  oratory,  or  where  he  treats  of  religious  questions."  '^  The  silence  of 
Thomas  Roe  and  the  Rev.  Edward  Terry,  his  chaplain  (Jan.  1615-1618),  is  easily  ex- 
plained.    They  visited  neither  Agra  nor  Lahore  ;  Ajmir  was  their  furthest  limit  north. 

We  hope  yet  some  day  to  come  across  later  allusions  to  these  pictures  and  their 
ultimate  fate.  But,  will  our  archaeologists  wait  so  long  before  satisfying  themselves 
whether  the  mural  paintings  were  totally  obliterated  or  merely  daubed  over  ?  We 
hope  not.* 

We  return  to  Guerreiro' s  Relation.     Captain  Hawkins  next  steps  upon  the  scene. 

"After  the  Ambassador  and  Fr.  Maaoel  Pinheiro  had  left  the  court  of  the  Mogor  for  India, 
"  there  came  to  the  same  court,  the  King  being  already  at  Agra,  an  Englishman  who  had  been 
"  Captain  of  two  ships  which  had  come  these  last  years  to  the  Bar  of  Surrate.  He  brought  with 
"him  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  Captains  of  Surrate,  and  made  his  appearance  at  court  in 
"  great  pomp  and  rich  attire.  He  took  the  title  of  Ambassador  to  his  King,  from  whom  he  brought  a 
"letter  in  Spanish.'     He  conversed  with  the  King  in  Turkish,  for  he,  too,  understood  and  spoke  that 


Akhar  by  Bl.  Rudolf  Aquaviva.  We  should  like  to  know  what  arguments  they  can  allege  in  their  favour,  as  we  are 
very  sceptical  in  the  matter. 

1  Cf.  As.  Soc   Bengal,  1896,  p.  74 

i  Cf.  Francois  Bemier,  Travels  in  the  Moghul  Empire  (1656-1662),  Westminster,  A.  Constable,  1891,  pp.  176-7,  and 
Sir  H.  Elliot,  History  of  India,  op.  cit.,  VII,  pp.  35,  42-3-  ^ella  Valle  in  his  letter  from  Surat,  March  22,  1623,  had 
already  expressed  his  surprise  that  a  picture  of  the  Madonna  formerly  hung  up  by  Jahangir  in  the  Palace  of  Ahmadabad 
had  disappeared.  He  attributes  its  disappearance  to  the  bigotry  of  Prince  Khurram  (later  Shah  Jahan),  who  then 
ruled  over  Gujarat. 

'■''  Compare  Hawkins'  Voyages,  op.  cit.,  p.  436. 

♦  Our  modern  historians  and  art-critics  know  little  of  the  enormous  influence  which  Western  works  of  art  must  have 
had  on  tEe  Eastern  schools  of  painting  from  the  times  of  Akbar  and  Jahangir. 

s  The  Jesuits  seem  to  have  doubted  the  official  nature  of  Hawkins'  mission  "  Receiving  very  kindly  the  l,etter  of 
me,  viewing  the  Letter  a  prettie  while,  both  the  .scale,  and  the  manner  of  making  it  up,  he  [  Jahangir]  called  for  an  old 
Je.suite  that  was  there  present  to  reade  it The  Jesuite.  .  .  told  him  the  effect  of  the  Letter,  but  discommending  the  stile. 
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'•  language.  The  first  conversation  he  had  with  him  turned  on  matters  of  religion,  on  which  the  King 
"questioned  him,  chiefly  on  the  mystery  of  the  most  holy  Sacrament.  The  Englishman  answered,  as 
"the  great  heretic  he  was,  going  counter  to  the  truth  and  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  this  mystery,  which 
"the  Fathers  had  explained  in  a  disputation  they  had  had  on  tlie  subject  with  the  Kinc;  and  the  Moors. 
"The  King  next  asked  him  why  he  had  come  to  his  kingdom,  and  what  he  reqttested.     .Showing  his 

•  letter,  he  answered  that  he  came  as  Ambassador  to  his  King,  to  ask  that  the  English  ships  might 
"come  to  trade  and  traffic  in  his  ports.  The  King  readily  granted  him  permission,  won  over  by  the 
"great  present  the  .\mbassidor  brought.  It  might  have  been  worth  25,000  cruzados ;  one  stone  alone, 
'•  which  formed  part  of  it,  was  valued  about  20,000.     To  honour  him  the  more,  the  King  created  him  a 

•  Captain  of  400  horse,  with  a  salary  of  30.000  Rupees,  i.e.,  15,000  cruzados.  With  this,  he  felt  himself 
'  so  much  bound  to  the  Ki'.ig's  service  that  he  could  now  no  longer  return  to  his  country  without  the 

"  King's  permission.  To  please  the  King,  he  wore  the  VToorish  dress ;  still,  he  declared  publicly  that, 
'though  he  wore  the  dress,  he  did  not  accept  the  law.  With  all  that,  the  heretic  now  grew  so  insolent 
"  that  he  behaved  haughtily  towards  the  Fathers,  thinking  that  he  was  more  favoured  by  the  King  than 
"they  then  were.  He  had  brought  with  him  two  servants,  also  heretics,  one  of  them  being  his  minister. 
"  And  when  the  other  came  to  die,  the  heretic  was  ranch  offended  because  the  Father  refused  to  bury 
"him  among  the  Christians.  But,  he  was  still  more  incensed  at  his  refusing  to  marry  him  with  the 
"daughter  of  an  Armenian,  who  insisted  much,  on  his  side,  with  the  Father  to  do  so.  The  Father 
"  excused  himself  saying  that  he  could  not  communicate  with  him  in  divinis  [in  religious  matters],  as  he 
"  was  a  heretic.  Notwithstanding,  the  Englishman  insisted  that  the  Father  should  act  as  Parish-priest, 
"from  the  great  desire  he  had  to  please  hii  father-in-law  in  the  matter,  and  because  he  had  made  this 
"affair  a  point  of  honour.  To  be  rid  of  him,  the  Father  finally  told  liim  he  would  do  what  he 
"  requested,  on  condition  that  he  would  publicly,  before  all,  acknowledge  the  Pope  as  the  head  of  the 
"  universal  Church.  The  heretic  refused  to  accept  this  condition,  and,  as  a  last  resource,  the  minister 
••  whom  he  had  brought  with  him  married  him  to  the  daughter  of  the  Armenian.' 

"The  Englishman  continuing  in  the  King's  favour,  the  King  asked  him  once,  in  a  conversation  he 
"  had  with  him,  how  he  would  be  able  to  wrest  the  fortress  of  Diu  from  the  Portuguese.  He  answered 
"that  14  English  ships  by  sea  and  20,000  men  by  land  would  be  sufficient  to  reduce  the  Portuguese  by 
"sheer  famine. 

"  After  this,  other  Englishmen  happened  also  to  come  to  Cambay.  They  had  left  London  in  March 
"  1607*  on  board  two  ships  and  a  dilapidated  patash,  which  they  fitted  out  (armarao)  in  Saldanha  Bay, 
"where  they  hibernated.  But,  after  leaving  that  place,  they  had  to  weather  such  a  violent  storm  for  the 
"space  of  20  days,  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  that  the  flagship,  which  was  very  large,  got  separated 


saying  it  was  basely  penned,  writing  Vestra  without  Maiestad :  my  answere  was  unto  the  King,  and  if  it  shall  please 
your  Maiestie,  these  people  are  our  enemies:  how  can  this  letter  be  ill  written,  when  my  King  demandeth  favour  of  your 
Maiestie  ?  He  said,  it  was  true."  Cf.  The  Hawkins'  Voyages,  op  (it.,  p.  400.  The  old  Jesuit  must  have  been  Fr.  Jerome 
Xarier. 

'  Comp«re  The  Hawkins'  Voyages,  op.  cit.,  pp.  399-404.  "  For  want  of  a  Minister,  before  Christian  Witnesses,  I 
marrjred  her:  the  Prie.st  wa.s  my  man  Nicolas  fUfflet],  which  I  thought  had  been  lawful,  till  I  met  with  a  Preacher  that 
came  with  Sir  Henry  Middleton,  and  hee  shewing  me  the  error,  I  was  new  marryed  agayne."  C/.  ibid.,  p. 404.  Nicolas 
Ufflet  (Offlet)  was  not  a  full-fledged  minister,  therefore.  Perhaps,  he  was  nothing  of  the  kind,  though  the  Jesuits  took 
him  (or  a  minister  We  find  him  in  161 1  at  I^ahore,  interested  in  indigo.  Cf.  Sir  K.  D.  Maclagan,  Journal  of  the  Punjab 
Historical  Society,  Vol.  I,  1912,  p.  112. 

«  This  was  the  party  that  had  come  in  the  Ascension.  One  of  the  historians  of  the  voyage  of  the  Ascension,  Capt- 
John  Corertc.  .states  that  they  set  sail  on  March  14,  1607,  and  left  Plymouth  on  March  31.  Coverte  is  evidently  in  error 
when  he  fixes  bis  departure  from  England  in  the  March  of  1607,  a  date  which  several  historians  have  reproduced  without 
doaer  examination.  If  it  were  correct,  a  careful  study  of  the  dates  .set  down  by  Coverte  would  show  a  gap  of  a  whole 
year  which  it  U  impossible  to  account  for.  Thomas  Jones,  who  was  on  board  the  Ascension  :n  the  same  expedition, 
catered  in  bis  diary  that  he  left  Woolwich  on  March  14,  1608.  This  must  be  the  correct  date.  How  did  Guerreiro 
come  by  the  same  date  as  Coverte  ?  John  Jourdain  states  that  the  voyage  began  at  the  Downs  on  the  23rd  March  1607- 
e»,  which  explains  the  discrepancy  in  the  accounU.  Cf.  .Saiusbury,  Cat.  of  Stale  Papers.  East  Indie  (tsi3-i^if>),  I/ondon. 
iKs.p.  ijolfSo.  406). 
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"and  disappeared.  The  other  ship  and  the  patash,  after  passing  the  Cape,  made  for  the  island  of 
"  Socotora,  whence  they  went  to  cast  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Aden.  Here  the  Turks  obliged  them  to 
"  disembark  their  goods  and,  after  taking  the  best  and  paying  them  what  price  they  pleased,  they 
"made  them  ship  the  rest  again,  but  not  before  having  made  them  pay  15%  of  entrance  and  as  much 
"  as  exit  duties.  From  here  they  set  sail  for  Moca  [Mocha],  where  the  Xarife  [Sheriff]  of  the  harbour 
"  did  not  agree  to  their  disembarking,  saying  they  were  robbers  and  corsairs.  On  arriving  at  the  bend 
"  of  Cambaya  (fazendose  na  volta  de  Cambaya),  with  the  intention  of  calling  at  Surrate,  they  ran  on  a  sand- 
"  bank  which  runs  out  at  Danii  in  front  of  Medafaval  (em  hua  restringa  que  chega  a  Danu  de  fronte  de 
"  Medafaual),  where  they  were  lost,  saving  their  lives  and  some  money  in  two  boats,  but  leaving 
"  seventeen  chests  [caixoes)  of  reals  and  much  other  property  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  two  boats, 
"  with  about  seventy  men,  made  for  Surrate,  where  the  Captain,  in  view  of  what  he  hoped  from  them, 
"received  them  very  affably.' 

"Andre  Furtado  de  Mendoga,  the  Governor  of  India,  who  had  lately  arrived,*  was  informed  of  this 
"  incident,  and  of  how  the  English  had  been  received  at  Surrate.^  These  grounds  of  complaint,  added 
"  to  the  others  we  have  mentioned  above,  viz.,  the  fact  that  the  English  Ambassador  stayed  at  the 
"  Mogor  Court,  the  great  honours  the  King  had  bestowed  on  him,  and  the  permission  he  had  granted  the 
"  English  to  establish  a  factory  at  Surrate,  made  the  Governor  consider  that  the  King  had  broken  the 
"peace  with  the  Portuguese.  And  though,  at  the  beginning  of  his  tenure  of  office  and  before  he  knew 
"of  these  events,  he  had  written  to  the  Ambassador  [Mukarrab  Khan]  that  he  looked  forward  with 
"  pleasure  to  his  visit,  he  wrote  to  him  to  the  contrary  on  being  apprized  of  these  further  developments, 
"giving  him  to  understand  not  to  come,  since  the  King,  his  Master,  had  broken  the  peace.  Forthwith 
"  he  ordered  to  issue  throughout  Goa  and  all  the  fortresses  of  the  North  a  manifesto  that  no  one  was 
"  to  proceed  to  Cambaya.  This  prohibition  the  public  generally  felt  keenly  ;  in  particular  the  merchants, 
"  both  gentios  and  Moors,  as  also  the  Portuguese.  Without  further  delay,  war  broke  out  in  the  territory 
"  of  Damao  and  looting  was  going  on  on  either  side.  But,  because  after  this  the  Moors  signified  in  many 
"ways how  much  they  regretted  that  there  was  war,  that  the  peace  had  been  broken  and  their  traffic 
"  interfered  with,  the  Council  of  the  Estado  of  India  considering  this  and  the  many  reasons  they  had  on 
"  their  side  not  to  wage  war,  but  rather  to  procure  by  every  possible  means  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
"  the  Governor  and  his  Councillors  agreed  that,  before  coming  to  a  more  open  rupture,  it  was  necessary 
"  to  despatch  a  representative  to  the  Ambassador  of  the  Mogor.     He  was  to  treat  with  him  of  the  overtures 


>  The  above  passage  contains  a  faithful  summary  of  the  experience  of  the  Union  and  the  Ascension.  Coverte'3 party 
in  the  Ascension  reached  Saldanha  Bay  on  July  14,  launched  a  pinnace  and  left  on  Sept.  20.  On  Sept.  26,  they  were 
caught  in  a  gale  and  lost  sight  of  the  Union  and  of  the  pinnace  The  Good  Hope.  On  April  10.  [1609],  they  came  to  Aden, 
and  had  good  reasons  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  Turkish  Commandant.  Here  they  were  jojned  in  May  by  the  pinnace. 
They  next  sailed  for  Mocha  (July  3),  left  this  on  July  18,  cast  anchor  near  Sajos  (Aug.  5-18)  and  called  at  Moa  (Aug.  28). 
On  Aug.  29,  they  struck  a  shoal  on  the  Coast  of  Cambay,  and  lost  their  rudder.  They  felt  a  new  shock  on  Sept.  2,  at 
6  P.M.,  and,  in  spite  of  their  exertions  at.the  pumps,  had  already  shipped  28  inches  of  water.  They  could  hold  out  no 
longer.  The  merchants  had  about  /^lo.ooo  in  specie  lying  between  the  great  and  second  masts.  The  General,  Alexander 
Sharpeigh,  told  the  men  to  take  with  them  what  they  could.  Some  took  a  hundred  pounds,  others  50  or  40,  more  or  less. 
About  I  A.M.,  Sept.  3,  they  left  the  ship  in  a  skiff  carrjdng  16  men,  and  the  long  boat  carrying  55,  and  landed  at 
Gandevi.  The  dates  and  particulars  of  Thomas  Jones  agree  in  the  main  with  those  of  Coverte.  He  does  not  say  that 
part  of  the  money  was  saved,  but  laments  the  loss  of  so  much  valuable  cargo.  Coverte  came  to  Surat  and  left  for  Agra, 
Sept.  23,  with  the  General  and  50  of  the  men.  The  pinnace  was  eventually  taken  by  the  Portuguese  near  Surat.  The 
Union,  after  arriving  in  the  East  and  trading  with  some  success  at  Acheen  and  Priaman,  was  wrecked  on  her  return  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  This  expedition,  the  fourth  of  the  Company,  for  which  ;£33,ooo  had  been  subscribed,  was  thus  a 
dead  loss  for  the  shareholders. 

Is  Guerreiro  our  only  authority  for  the  fact  that  17  chests  of  gold  reals  were  abandoned  in  the  wreck  of  the 
Ascension  ? 

«  D.  Andre  Furtado  de  Mendoi^a  assumed  office  of  Governor  of  India  on  May  27,  1609.  He  had  been  30  years  in 
India,  and  had  proved  himself,  especially  in  the  siege  of  Malacca  by  the  Dutch  (1606),  to  be  the  greatest  captain  Portugal 
then  had  in  the  East.     Cf.  Voyage  of  Pyrard  de  Laval,  by  A.  Gray  and  H.  Bell,  Hakluyt  Society,  Vol.  II,  pp.  151,  267. 

3  Surat  was  then  in  Jahangir's  power. 
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"  which  the  Estado  was  ready  to  make  to  the  King,  his  Master,  and  represent  to  him  the  reasons  he  had 
"  for  continuing  the  peaceable  and  friendly  relations  formerly  concluded  with  the  Portuguese  and  for 
"  undoing  whatever  had  been  done  to  the  contrary.  The  Governor  and  his  advisers  judged  that,  to 
"carry  through  a  matter  of  such  moment,  no  one  was  better  qualified  than  Father  Manoel  Pinheiro  then 
"at  Goa.  Presently  he  begged  of  the  Father  Provincial  kindly  to  allow  him  to  be  sent  on  this  mission. 
"  The  request  was  granted.  The  Governor  gave  him  [Pinheiro]  his  letters  to  the  Ambassador  and  full 
"powers  to  conclude  with  him  terms  of  peace  or  war ;  he  would  approve  of  anything  he  [Pinheiro;)  would 
"  do  and  he  might  himself  signify  at  once  to  all  the  fortresses  in  the  North  that  the  merchants  were 
"  as  hitherto  allowed  to  go  freely  to  Cambaya. 

"The  Father  endured  great  fatigues  on  the  voyage.  It  was  out  of  season  and  in  winter.'  Twice 
"  he  was  driven  ashore,  and  on  turning  back  to  India  [Goa],  he  could  get  no  further  than  Tarapor,  twenty- 
"  three  leagues  from  Goa.  Here  he  entered  the  river  to  await  a  favourable  opportunity,  but  the  bar 
"  closed  on  him  and  made  it  impossible  to  return  to  sea.  The  negotiations  which  he  was  entrusted  with 
"being  of  such  consequence,  he  made  his  journey  across  the  territory  of  the  Moors,  sometimes  on  foot, 
"sometimes  in  a  palanquin.  It  was  a  painful  journey,  by  reason  of  the  many  large  rivers,  mountains 
"  and  mountain-chains  to  be  traversed.  The  Moors,  knowing  that  the  Father  belonged  to  the  Society, 
"  showed  him  much  honour  and  hospitality.  However,  the  Captain  of  Danda,*  in  the  domains  of  the 
"  Daquini,*  detained  him,  on  the  plea  that  his  [the  Father's]  journey  would  cause  prejudice  to  the  King, 
"  his  Master,  who  was  at  war  with  the  Mogor,  in  whose  Court  the  Father  had  resided  so  many  years. 
"  Thanks  to  his  industry  and  his  knowledge  of  Persian,  the  Father  extricated  himself  from  this  danger. 
"  On  his  way  through  the  fortresses  of  the  North,  he  had  it  proclaimed  in  the  Governor's  name  that  all 
"  merchants  could  freely  go  to  Cambaya  as  before. 

"The  Father  was  received  with  great  rejoicing  not  only  in  the  settlements  of  the  Portuguese,  but  in 
"  all  the  towns  of  Cambaya.  Moors  and  gentios  felicitated  and  thanked  him  for  having  come  to  restore 
"peace.  Coming  to  the  Ambassador,  he  was  received  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy;  such  was  the 
"  friendship  between  them.  He  adjusted  the  matters  which  he  brought  for  settlement,  and  everything 
"  went  on  to  their  mutual  satisfaction  and  the  advantage  of  both  the  Estado  of  India  and  the  Mogor. 
"  Hostilities  had  been  rife  near  Daraao  and  booty  had  been  taken  on  either  side.  Orders  were  issued  to 
"give  up  the  spoils  immediately.  Next,  both  wrote  to  the  King  concerning  what  was  going  on,  urging 
"  how  essential  it  was  to  preserve  the  peace  with  the  Portuguese  and  remove  every  occasion  of  disturbing 
"  it.  The  King  at  once  agreed  to  it  all.  He  revoked  the  permission  he  had  granted  to  the  English  of 
"establishing  a  factory  at  Surrate  ;  hence,  the  poor  English  Ambassador  at  the  Court,  of  whom  we  spoke 
"  above,  found  himself  of  a  sudden  sadly  fallen  from  the  King's  favour  and  good  will.  He  sent  him  off 
"  by  way  of  Bengal,  thus  turning  him  away  from  Cambaya  and  making  him  lose  all  hope  of  communi- 
"  eating  with  his  countrymen.* 

"  The  Ambassador  [Mukarrab  Khan]  and  the  Governor  of  that  kingdom  [Cambaya]  directed  the 
"  Captain  at  Surrate  not  to  receive  in  future  the  English  into  the  city.  And  when  they  asked  for  leave 
"  to  build  or  freight  a  ship  in  which  to  return  home,  they  were  told  to  apply  to  the  Viceroy  of  India. 

"  Almost  driven  to  despair,  these  poor  people  determined  to  go  and  see  the  King ;  but,  the  way  being 
"infested  with  marauders,  a  body  of  horsemen  set  upon  them,  robbed  them  and  killed  the  greater 
"  number,  among  others,  the  Captain.' 

'  By  winter  is  meant  the  rainy  season ;  in  Western  India,  the  period  of  the  S.-W.  monsoon.  May— September.     Cf . 
Yule,  Ghssary,s.  v.  •'  Winter."     Pr,  Pinheiro's  voyage  must  have  begun  about  the  middle  of  June  ifxjg. 
'  A  town  near  tlie  coaat-line,  to  the  X.  of  Goa. 

*  The  ruler  of  the  Dekhan. 

♦  This  represents  the  last  information  Pr.  Pinheiro  had  concerning  Capt  Hawkins,  by  the  end  of  1609.  Hawkins 
alludes  nowhere  to  Jahingir's  design  of  making  him  quit  his  dominions  by  way  of  Bengal. 

»  This  was  a  false  rumour  which  Pather  Pinheiro  must  have  received  before  leaving  Surat.  At  the  date  of 
despatching  bis  letter  from  Goa  (Dec.  1609  or  Jan.  1610)  no  correct  information  had  yet  come  in  No  attack  on  Shar- 
peigh  and  Coverte's  party  between  Surat  and  Agra  is  mentioned  in  the  accounts  we  have  at  hand.  Hawkins  does  not 
chnraicle  it.. 
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"  Of  those  who  remained  at  Surrate,  some  went  to  Goa  with  the  same  Father,  and  from  him  and  the 
"  rest  of  the  Society  in  that  city  they  experienced  well  enough  the  charity  which  the  Society  tries  to 
"show  to  every  fellowman.'  The  Viceroy  Ruy  Louren90  de  Tavora'^  was  expecting  the  arrival  of  the 
"  Ambassador.  He  invited  him  by  letter  to  come  freely,  and  sent  simultaneously  our  fleet  to  fetch  him. 
"  But  he  did  not  come,  for  at  this  juncture  he  was  summoned  to  the  King.  Hence  the  mission  he  had 
"  been  charged  with  as  Ambassador  was  performed  by  Father  Manoel  Pinheiro,  who  assumed  the 
"  responsibility  of  it.  He  arrived  at  Goa  on  the  feast  of  St.  Catherine.^  The  next  Sunday,  the  Viceroy 
"  received  the  King's  letter  to  the  loud  discharge  of  artiller)^  and  every  demonstration  of  joy  at  seeing 
"  the  peace  re-established  under  such  cordial  tokens  of  goodwill.  The  Father  offered  to  the  Viceroy 
"in  the  Ambassador's  name  the  present  he  had  brought.  In  his  turn  the  Viceroy  thanked  the  Father 
"for  all  he  had  done  and  suffered  while  conducting  those  negotiations  in  a  manner  so  advantageous  and 
"  honourable  to  the  State.* 

This  passage  of  Guerreiro,  with  which  we  shall  wind  up  the  study  of  his  Rela- 
gam,  invites  comment. 

When  making  their  estimate  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Portuguese  Government 
against  the  Enghsh  at  their  first  apparition  in  Indian  waters,  modern  English  historians 
seem  too  often  to  have  started  from  the  assumption  of  the  present  hegemony  of  the 
British  power  in  India.     This  is  absurd,  and  it  would  be  no  less  unfair  to  judge  by  the 


1  "  It  pleased  God  in  his  goodness,"  writes  Thomas  Jones,  "  that  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Father  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Paul,  a  Portuguese,  who  had  come  by  land  from  Cambay  to  Surat.  He  promised  that,  if  I  entrusted  myself  to  him, 
he  would  make  me  get  home,  or  at  least  to  Portugal,  which  he  faithfully  did.  I  left  then  [Surat]  on  Oct.  7,  in  the  com- 
pany of  this  Father,  and  three  others  of  our  people,  Robert  Mellis,  who  died  on  board  during  the  voyage,  Johan  Elmor 
and  Robert  Fox."  They  arrived  at  Goa  at  the  end  of  November.  Pyrard  de  I,aval  says  they  came  to  Goa  wjth  the  great 
fleet  or. Cafila.  At  Goa  they  were  at  first  very  well  received,  having  a  lodging  given  to  them  among  the  servants  [of 
the  College  of  St.  Paul  ?].  Somewhat  later,  they  w^re  thrown  into  prison  by  order  of  the  Governor,  together  with  Pyrard 
de  Laval,  some  Hollanders  or  Flemings,  and  a  number  of  other  Englishmen,  the  survivors  of  the  seventeen  who  had  been 
captured  in  one  of  Hawkins'  boats  off  Surat.  The  pretext  was  that  the  season  was  at  hand  when  the  Hollanders  were 
wont  to  cast  anchor  before  Goa.  An  edict  had  just  reached  Goa  from  Spain  (Nov.  1609)  forbidding  the  Viceroy  to  permit 
Frenchmen,  Hollanders  or  Englishmen  to  remain  at  Goa.  The  Jesuits  interceded  for  the  prisoners,  among  them  Fathers 
Gaspar  Aleman,  a  Castilian,  Thomas  Stephen,  the  Englishman,  Jean  de  Seine,  a  I<orrainer  of  Verdun,  Nicolas  Trigault  from 
Douay,  and  "the  good  Fr.  Stephen  de  la  Croix  of  Rouen."  They  were  released  after  a  three  weeks'  detention.  The 
Jesuits  obtained  further,  for  the  four  Englishmen  who  had  come  with  Pinheiro,  a  (free?)  passage  in  the  homeward- 
bound  fleet  commanded  by  Don  Andre  Furtado  de  Mendo9a,  the  late  Governor.  Don  Andre  sailed  on  Dec.  26,  1609, 
Thomas  Jones  dating  his  own  departure  Jan.  9,  1609  [1610  ?].  Cf.  Voyage  of  Pyrard  de  Laval,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  pp;  266- 
276.  • 

i  Don  Ruy  IiOuren^o  de  Tavora  had  left  I^isbon  in  Oct.  160S  and  hove  within  sight  of  Goa  on  Sept.  i,  1609.  He 
assumed  office  as  19th  (or,  as  Faria  has  it,  21st)  Viceroy  on  Sept.  5,  1609,  arid  remained  in  power  till  Dec.  1612. 

i  November  25,  though  Thomas  Jones  asserts  he  arrived  at  Goa  on  Nov.  18.  They  may  have  come  in  different  ships. 
Goa  had  been  taken  on  St.  Catherine's  Day,  15 10,  and  the  Saint  had  been  chosen  as  Patroness  of  the  town. 

+  It  may  be  useful  to  sum  up  Fr  Pinheiro  and  Mukarrab  Khan's  movements  during  this  period.  Pinheiro  arrived  at 
Cambay  from  Lahore  in  April  1608,  and,  after  a  nine  manths'  sojourn  there,  came  to  Surat  with  Mukarrab  Khan.  Here 
they  found  Hawkins.  Pinheiro  continued  alone  to  Goa  and  was  sent  in  the  June  of  1609  to  Cambay  on  a  Mission  to 
Mukarrab  Khan.  He  was  back  in  Surat  in  the  beginning  of  October,  and,  after  befriending  Thomas  Jones  and  some  of 
his  party,  he  left  for  Goa  (Oct.  7),  where  he  arrived  Nov.  25.  Mukarrab  K.hkn  had  remained  in  Gujarat.  At  the  end  of 
Sept.  1609,  he  was  summoned  to  Agra.  He  fell  into  disfavour,  was  thrown  into  prLson,  liberated  and  reinstated.  A 
little  later,  we  see  him  on  his  way  to  Goa  with  Fr.  Pinheiro,  who  had  somehow  joined  him  at  Agra.  In  1610,  he  was 
baptised  at  (ioa  by  D.  Aleixo  de  Menezes,  the  Archbishop,  who  left  for  Portugal  on  Dec.  31,  1610,  or  on  Jan.  31,  1611. 
Mukarrab  Khan  was  back  at  Surat  by  the  time  Middleton  arrived  there  (Sept.  26,  i6ii).  Cf.  The  Hawkins'  Voyages' 
op.  cit.,  pp.  406,  409,  414.  He  reappeared  at  Agra  '  on  the  i6th  of  the  month  of  Farwardin  "  (1021  A.H. — 1612  A.D.) — 
Cf.  IVaki'dt-i-Jahangiri  in  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot,  op  cit.,  Vol.  VI.  p.  320-1.  From  a  note  communicated  by  Rev.  Fr.  L.  Delau- 
noit,  S.J.,  I  learn  that  Mukarrab  Khan  was  baptized  at  Goa,  during  his  sojourn  there.  He  is  the  renegade  Christian 
Nawab  who  in  i6.?o  invited  the  Jesuits  of  Hugli  to  come  and  build  a  Church  at  Patna.  Cf.  Catholic  Herald  of  India, 
Calcutta,  1906,  pp.  804-5. 
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same  standard  the  mission  of  arbitrator  which  circumstances  saddled  on  Father 
Pinheiro. 

The  Portuguese  had  for  over  a  century  enjoyed  the  quiet  and  undisputed  mono- 
poly of  the  Eastern  trade ;  their  sway  extended  all  along  the  West  Coast  of  India ,  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  Malacca,  and  the  Moluccas;  they  had  concluded  treaties  of  peace 
with  the  most  powerful  Princes  of  India,  in  particular  with  the  Moghul  Emperor. 
The  arrival  of  Captain  Hawkins  was  in  their  eyes  fraught  with  the  gravest  dangers 
to  their  commerce  and  prestige.  No  more  than  the  representatives  of  any  other 
nation,  under  similar  circumstances,  were  the  Portuguese  fidalgos  prepared  to  brook, 
still  less  to  favour,  a  rival,  not  to  say  an  enemy.  If  England  was  to  gain  a  footing 
in  India,  it  was  to  be  accomplished  by  loyal  diplomacy  or  in  honest  warfare.  Hawkins, 
even  in  the  opinion  of  English  historians,  lacked  the  qualities  of  a  diplomat.  His 
blustering  soon  committed  him  to  a  serious  imprudence.  His  utterances  about  the 
fortress  of  Diu  were  turned  against  him.  They  were  made  the  ostensible  pretext  o  ' 
hostilities  with  the  Moghul  Court ,  and  brought  about  Hawkins'  eventual  discomfiture. 

However  much  the  Jesuit  Provincial  at  Goa  may  have  felt  averse  to  getting 
himself  or  his  subordinates  mixed  up  in  political  matters,  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation,  the  threatened  bloodshed,  and  the  peculiar  position  of  Father  Pinheiro 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  decline  the  request  of  the  Portuguese  Governor. 
Pinheiro  was  sent  to  compose  matters,  to  restore  peace.  We  would  hardly  blame  him 
for  having  by  his  long  residence  at  the  Moghul  Court  and  his  familiar  relations  with 
Mukarrab  Khan  acquired  a  position  of  influence  and  trust  which  singled  him  out  as 
the  only  acceptable  arbiter  of  peace.  His  character  as  a  Portuguese  or  as  a  Jesuit 
ought  not  to  make  all  the  difference. 

Captain  Hawkins  was  not  the  man  to  take  so  cool  and  sober  a  view  of  the  situation, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  Jesuits.  He  came  to  India  at  a  time  when  for  any 
English  Jesuit  to  set  foot  in  the  land  of  his  birth  was  tantamount  to  felony.  Many 
English  Jesuits  were  at  that  very  time  expiating  in  England's  dungeons  the  crime  of 
being  Catholics  and  Priests.  Many  others  had,  of  late  years,  met  their  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  hangman.  Hawkins  had  learned  to  look  upon  them  as  the  very  personi- 
fication of  craft  and  intrigue.  He  was  not  likely  to  form  a  more  favourable  estimate 
of  the  Jesuits  in  India,  in  particular  the  Portuguese  Jesuits,  even  though  the  unique 
influence  they  enjoyed  with  the  Great  Moghul  was  solely  due  to  the  sterling  virtues  of 
a  Blessed  Rudolph  Aquaviva,  or  the  superior  excellence  of  a  Jerome  Xavier,  the 
nephew  of  no  less  a  man  than  the  great  St.  Francis  Xavier. 

The  picture  drawn  by  Hawkins  of  Pinheiro  and  his  colleagues  of  Agra  may  have 
appeared  dark  enough  to  his  contemporaries,  and  of  a  piece  with  what  they  had  been 
taught  to  expect  from  the  Jesuits.  To  us  it  appears  little  less  than  exhilarating  for 
the  extreme  naivete  and  gullibility  of  its  author.  If  we  were  to  interpret  the  facts  in 
the  light  in  which  Hawkins  saw  them.  Padre  Pinheiro,  far  from  behaving  like  a 
Christian  gentleman,  was  not  even  possessed  with  the  sense  of  common  honesty. 

Capt.  Hawkins  had  arrived  at  the  Bar  of  Surat  on  Aug.  24,  1608..  He  began 
by  experiencing  that  the  local  authorities  in  Gujarat  were  as  oppressive  as  they 
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were  venal.  Nothing  could  be  done  without  a  bribe.  The  Hindu  and  Muhanimadan 
merchants  avoided  him ;  for,  they  were  not  anxious  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  their 
best  customers,  the  Portuguese.  A  party  of  these  found  Hawkins  out.  "  These  seas 
belonged  unto  the  King  of  Portugal,  they  declared,  and  none  ought  to  come  here 
without  his  license"  (p.  393).'  Hawkins  was  easily  moved..  He  sent  his  challenge 
to  the  Captain  of  one  of  the  Portuguese  frigates  lying  before  Surat.  His  ship  was 
seized.  Some  Portuguese  braves  would  lie  in  wait  for  him  in  the  streets  of  Surat, 
intending  to  lay  hands  on  him.  On  one  occasion,  "  three  Gallants  came  to  the  tents, 
armed  with  coats  of  Buffe  downe  to  the  knees,  their  Rapiers  and  Pistols  by  their  sides, 
[and]  demaunded  for  the  English  Captaine :  upon  the  hearing  of  which,  I  arose 
presently,  and  told  them  that  I  was  the  man,  and  perceiving  an  alteration  in  them, 
I  laid  hand  upon  my  weapon  (p.  395).  .  .  .Another  time,  they  came  to  assault  me  in  my 
house  with  a  Friar,  some  thirty  or  fortie  of  them  :  the  Friars  comraing  was  to  animate 
the  soldiers,  and  to  give  them  absolution"  (p.  396).  The  Jesuits  were  not  called 
Friars;  the  Friar  was  not  a  Jesuit,  therefore. 

At  this  juncture,  Mukarrab  Khan  came  to  Surat.     He  appropriated  without  much 
ceremony  many  of  the  Englishman's  best  goods.     He  only  paid  "  such  a  price  as  his 
owne   barbarous   conscience   afforded ;   that   from   thirtie-five   he   would    give    but 
eighteene.  .  .     He  came  to  my  house  three  times,  sweeping  me  cleane  of  all  things  that 
were  good"  (pp.  394-5).     This  spelt  bad  luck  for  Padre  Pinheiro,  who  had  quietly 
followed  Mukarrab  Khan,  Jahangir's  Ambassador,  at  this  moment.     Why  should  a 
Portuguese  Jesuit,  of  all  men,  have  been  hanging  about  that  rapacious  dignitary,  who 
tried  to  extort  without  adequate  compensation  the  best  of  Hawkins'  gold  cloth  ? 
Pinheiro    "  profered   Mocreb-Chan   fortie   thousand   Rials   of  eight,   to  send  me  to 
Daman,   as   I   understood  by  certain  advise  given  me  by  Hassan  Ally,  and  Ally 
Pommery  "   (p.  396).     About  the  antecedents  of  these  two  Muhammadan  worthies 
we  are  without  information ;  but,  that,  they  were  no  friends   of   Mukarrab    Khan 
and  Pinheiro,  we  may  safely  take  for  granted.     Mukarrab  Khan  had  many  enemies 
and  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  of  Agra  were  not  without  theirs.     Father  Pinheiro  was  the 
bearer  of  valuable  presents  sent  by  Jahangir  to  the  Jesuits  of  G.oa,  for  presentation 
to  their  friends  and  supporters  at  home.     It  was  easy  enough  to  accuse  him  of  trying 
to  bribe  Mukarrab  Khan  into  surrendering  Hawkins  to  the  Portuguese.     But,  granting 
even  so  preposterous  an  accusation,  what  must  have  been  the  result  of  Pinheiro's 
step  ?     Hawkins  was,  perhaps,  not  aware  that  one  of  his  own  countrymen,  a  Jesuit, 
Father  Thomas  Stephens,  was  still  aUve  in   Salsette   near   Goa.     Would   he   have 
countenanced  such  an  outrage  on  a  fellow-countryman  ?     Or  were  the  Jesuits  of  Goa 
so  little  enlightened  in  the  ways  of  the  world  as  to  have  approved  of  such  proceedings, 
on  the  part  of  one  of  theirs,  against  the  accredited  (?)  representative  of  a  foreign  Power  ? 
Some  twenty  years  before,  when  the  Portuguese,  jealous  of  England's  growing  com- 
merce in  the  East,  brought  Ralph  Fitch  and  his  party  from   Ormuz   to   Goa,   the 
Archbishop  and  the  Jesuits  interposed  their  authority  in  their  behalf.^     Foremost 

'  We  quote  The  Hawkins'  Voyages.     Ed.  CI.  R.  Markham.     London.     Hakluyt  Society,  1878. 

'  Cf.  i^a/p/i  FiVcA.  by  J.  Hortou  Ryley.     London.     T.  Fisher  Unwin.     1899.     pp.  78-9.     "  And  the  two  good  Fathers 
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among  them  were  Father  Thomas  Stephens  and  Father  Mark  Machil.'  It  would  not 
have  been  different  now.  That  very  year,  1609,  several  Jesuits  of  Goa  successfully 
exerted  themselves  to  liberate  from  the  prisons  of  Goa  Pyrard  de  Laval  and  other 
unfortunates,  a  kindness  gratefully  referred  to  by  the  French  traveller.' 

Hawkins'  suspicions  once  excited  against  Pinheiro,  he  deemed  him  capable  of 
every  villainy,  murder  not  excepted.  Hawkins  had  fallen  out  with  the  Jesuit  in 
Mukarrab  Khdn's  presence  "for  vile  speaches  made  by  him  of  our  King  and  nation 
to  bee  vassals  of  the  King  of  Portugal :  which  words  I  could  not  brooke,  in  so  much, 
that  if  I  could  have  had  my  will,  the  Father  had  never  spoken  more.  .  .  "  (p.  397). 
This  preposterous  accusation  shows  how  badly  Hawkins'  mind  was  poisoned  against 
Pinheiro.  "  The  Father.  .  .  .  put  into  Mocreb-Chan  his  head  that  it  was  not  good  to 
let  me  passe  :  for  that  I  would  complain  of  him  unto  the  King.  This  he  plotted  with 
Mocreb-Chan  to  overthrow  ray  journey,  which  he  could  not  doe,  because  I  came  from 
a  King:  but  he  said  he  would  not  let  me  have  any  force  to  go  with  me.  And  what 
else  hee  would  have  him  to  doe,  either  with  my  Treuchman  and  Coachman,  to  poyson 
or  murther  me,  if  one  should  faile,  the  other  to  do  it :  this  invention  was  put  into 
Mocreb-chan's  head  by  the  Father.  But  God  for  his  raercie  sake,  afterward  discovered 
these  plots,  and  the  Counsell  of  this  Jesuite  tooke  not  place"  (pp.  396-7). 

On  Febr.  i,  1609,  Hawkins  left  Surat  for  Agra.  Five  days  later  "my  Coach- 
man being  drunk  with  certaine  of  his  kindred,  discovered  the  Treason  that  hee  was 
hiered  to  murther  the."  The  next  day,  the  man,  even  under  a  cruel  beating,  refused 
to  confess  who  had  hired  him.  He  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  the  Governor  of  Surat. 
"  But  afterward  by  my  Broker  or  Truchman,  I  understood  that  both  hee  and  the 
Coachman  were  hired  by  Mocreb-Chan,  but  by  the  Fathers  perswasion,  the  one  to 
poyson  me,  and  the  other  to  murther  me :  but  the  Truchman  received  nothing  till 
he  had  done  the  deed,  which  hee  never  meant  to  doe,  for  in  that  kind  hee  was  always 
traeuntomee:  thus  God  preserved  me"  (p.  398).  The  idea  that  Father  Pinheiro 
should  have  been  a  party  in  so  iniquitous  an  onslaught  is  too  absurd  to  entertain  ; 
but,  of  course,  the  '  Truchman' s'  evidence,  though  negatived  by  the  Coachman's 
under  torture,  was  enough  for  the  valiant  Captain.  It  goes  far  to  explain  why 
modern  historians  have  discredited  the  entire  incident.  "  A  guard  of  Patans,"  writes 
Mr.  Stanley  Lane- Poole,  "  hardly  sufficed  to  save  the  traveller  from  several  attempts 
at  assassination,  or  what  he  believed  to  be  such  (for  one  cannot  but  suspect  tliat 
the  gallant  captain  made  the  most  of  his  perils)."  ' 

We  need  not  go  so  far  as  to  reject  the  incident  of  the  drunken  coachman.  Indeed, 
what  of  the  surprise  expressed  on  a  later  occasion  before  William  PMnch  by  Mukarrab 
Khdn  that  Hawkins  had  come  safe  to  Agra  and  ' '  was  not  murthered  or  poysoned 

of  S.  Paul,  who  travvUed  very  much  for  us,  the  one  of  them  is  called  Padre  Marke,  who  was  born  in  Bruges,  in  Flanders, 
and  the  other  was  borne  in  Wiltshire  in  England,  and  is  called  Padre  Thomas  Stevens." 

'  He  came  out  to  India  in  1563.    Anthony  Franco.  S.J.,  calls  him  in  one  place  "  Machil,"  in  another  "  Malchi 
leritu."     Hi»  name   was  probably   Machiel   or   Michiels.     We   know    Van    Linschoten's   aspersions   on    Padre  Marco's 
character:  but  R.  Pitch,  who.<ie  business  he  transacted,  may  be  taken  as  a  safer  guide. 

»  See  also  at  p.  18,  n.  i,  what  Pinheiro  and  other  Jesuits  did  at  Goa  for  four  helpless  ICngli.shmen. 

»  Of.  Meditnal  India  under  Mohammedan  Rule.     London.     Fisher  Unwin,  1906,  2nd  ed.,  p.  296. 
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by  the  way?"  (p.  401).  Mukarrab  Khan  was  Hawkins'  debtor  to  a  considerable 
amount.  He  coveted  many  of  the  precious  things  which  the  traveller  took  with  him 
to  Agra  or  had  left  at  Surat.  He  refused  to  the  end  to  pay  Hawkins  and  cheated 
him  out  of  12,500  Mahmudies  or  pieces  of  gold. 

But,  even  if  Mukarrab  Khan  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  guet-a-pens,  another 
explanation  lies  before  us,  viz.  that  the  plot— a  bogus  one  ? — was  a  clever  scheme 
concocted  by  Mukarrab  Khan's  enemies  to  ruin  his  reputation  before  Jahangir.  This 
supposition  may  even  have  occurred  to  Hawkins  on  his  arrival  at  Agra.  ' '  Calling  mee 
unto  him,  the  first  thing  that  hee  [Jahangir]  spoke,  was  that  he  understood  that 
Mocreb-Chan  had  not  dealt  well  with  mee,  bidding  mee  bee  of  good  cheer,  for  he 
would  remedie  all.  It  should  seeme,  that  Mocreb-Chans  enemies  had  acquainted  the 
King  with  all  his  proceedings,  for  indeed  the  King  had  spies  upon  every  Nobleman." 
(p.  400,  401).  Was  it  necessary  for  Jahangir  to  dog  Mukarrab's  movements  at  this 
moment,  when  he  was  charged  with  a  peaceful  mission  to  Goa  and  instructed  to 
procure  "  toyes  ' '  for  the  King  ?    Self-appointed  spies  could  do  this  work  as  effectively. 

Hawkins  was  received  with  great  honour  at  Agra  ;  but  in  one  of  his  first  interviews 
with  the  King  he  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  indicate  the  means  of  capturing  the 
fortress  of  Diu.  He  was  either  overheard  by  the  Portuguese,  or  the  substance  of  the 
conversation  was  taken  down  by  the  scribes  hard  by.  "  There  is  no  matter  passeth 
in  the  Mogols  Court  in  secret  but  it  is  knowne  halfe  an  houre  after,  giving  a  small 
matter  for  the  writer  of  the  day."  (p.  410).  The  Portuguese  were  highly  incensed, 
and  information  was  at  once  despatched  to  the  authorities  at  Goa.  Hawkins  would 
like  us  to  believe  that  the  Jesuits  had  organised  a  regular  system  of  espionage  against 
him,  but  we  may  observe  that  the  Jesuits  were  not  the  only  Portuguese  at  Agra. 
The  Portuguese  officers  in  Jahangir's  army  could  not  well  have  remained  indifferent. 

The  reception  of  the  news  and  the  honours  accorded  to  a  rival  caused  the  greatest 
displeasure  in  the  political  circles  of  Goa.  The  Portuguese  would  show  at  once  that 
they  did  not  mean  to  be  slighted.  They  boycotted  the  Moghul  harbours.  There  was 
a  show  of  hostilities  near  Daman.  The  merchant  communities  everywhere  declared 
themselves  for  the  Portuguese.  The  Council  of  Goa,  seeing  they  had  gained  their 
point,  felt  as  if  they  had  been  too  hasty.  Pinheiro  happened  to  be  at  Goa.  They 
sent  him  to  conciliate  Mukarrab  Khan. 

Hawkins  will  tell  us  the  result  of  the  negotiations.  "  The  Jesuite  Pinheiro  being 
with  Mocreb-Chan,  and  the  Jesuites  here,  I  thinke  did  little  regard  their  Masses  and 
Church  matters,  for  studying  how  to  overthrow  my  Affaires,  advice  being  gone  to 
Goa  by  the  Jesuites  here,  I  mean  in  Agra,  and  to  Padre  Pineiro  at  Surat  or  Cam- 
baya,  hee  working  with  Mocreb-Chan  to  be  the  Portugals  assistance,  and  the  Vice-Roy 
[of  Goa]  sending  him  a  great  Present,  together  with  many  Toyes  unto  the  King  with 
his  Letter.'  These  presents  and  many  more  promises,  wrought  so  much  with  Mocreb- 
Chan,  that  he  writeth  his  Petition  unto  the  King,  sending  it  together  with  the  Present, 
advertising  the  King,  that  the  suffering  of  the  English  in  his  land,  would  be  the  cause 


Hawkins  does  not  appear  to  have  known  of  Father  Pinheiro's  journey  to  Goa  and  back. 
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of  the  losse  of  his  owne  Countries,  neere  the  Sea-coasts,  asSuratt,  Cambaya,  and  such 
like:  and  that  in  any  case  he  entertaine  me  not,  for  that  his  ancient  friends  the 
Portugalls  murmured  highly  at  it,  that  I  was  General  of  ten  thousand  Horsemen, 
readie  to  give  the  assault  upon  Diu,  when  our  shipping  came. 

" The  Vice-Royes  letter  likewise  was  in  this  kind:  the  Kings  answere  was  that 
he  had  but  one  English-man  in  his  Court,  and  him  they  needed  not  to  feare,  for  hee 
hath  not  pretended  any  such  matter,  for  I  would  have  given  him  Living  neere  the  Sea 
ports,  but  he  refused  it,  taking  it  neere  me  heere  ' '  (p.  403). 

At  this  time,  Hawkins'  boy,  Stephen  Gravoner,  died  rather  unexpectedly;  his 
man,  Nicolas  Ufflet,  was  very  ill,  and  Hawkins  himself  began  "  to  falle  down  too." 
Was  this  entirely  accidental  ?  Was  it  the  first  tribute  exacted  from  inexperienced 
travellers  by  a  tropical  climate  ?  Or  was  there  foul  play  at  work  ?  Hawkins  adopted 
the  latter  interpretation.  After  the  King's  answer  to  the  Viceroy  of  Goa,  "  the  Por- 
tugalls were  like  madde  Dogges,  labouring  to  work  my  passage  out  of  the  world."  His 
suspicions  fell  on  the  Jesuits  once  more.  He  mentioned  the  facts  to  the  King.  "  The 
King  presently  called  the  Jesuites,  and  told  them  if  I  dyed  by  any  extraordinary 
casualtie,  that  they  should  all  rue  for  it."  To  avoid  all  danger  of  poisoning,  Jahangir 
si^ested  to  Hawkins  to  marry  a  Moorish  "  white  may  den  out  of  his  Palace . .  that  by  this 
meanes  my  meates  and  drinkes  should  be  looked  unto.  . . ,  and  I  should  live  without 
feare."  Hawkins,  with  good  reason,  objected  to  marrying  a  Miihammadan  girl.  An 
Armenian  girl,  the  daughter  of  one  Mubarak  Shah,  was  found.  The  Fathers  refused,  we 
have  seen  on  what  grounds,  to  bless  the  marriage.  In  December  i6og  "  came  some 
of  the  Ascensions  Company  unto  the  King  (whom  I  could  have  wished  to  be  of  better 
behaviour ,  a  thing  pryed  into  by  the  King) . ' '  Then  came  Mukarrab  Khan .  ' '  He  was 
sent  for  up  to  the  king,  to  answere  for  many  faults,  and  tyrannical  In-justice,  which 
he  did  to  all  pfeople  in  those  parts,  many  a  man  being  undone  by  him,  who  petitioned 
to  the  King  for  justice."  Mukarrab  Khan  was  found  guilty  and  thrown  into  prison. 
He  quickly  liberated  himself  by  means  of  heavy  bribes  and  was  reinstated  into  his 
former  office.  Hawkins  had  been  instrumental — whether  directly  or  indirectly,  it  did 
not  matter  to  Mukarrab  Khan — to  bring  him  into  disfavour.  He  could  expect  nothing 
in  future  from  that  great  man  or  from  his  many  friends  at  Court,  among  them  the  King's 
Chief  Vizir,  'Abdul  Husain.  Hawkins'  mission,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  was 
a  foregone  conclusion.  To  cut  short  a  long  story  of  disappointments,  after  much 
tergiversation  on  the  part  of  Jahangir,  and  many  attempts  on  the  part  of  Hawkins 
to  bring  the  most  powerful  influences  to  bear  on  him,  Mukarrab  Khan  and  the 
Portuguese  prevailed.  Hawkins  turned  his  back  on  the  Moghul  Court  on  Nov.  2, 
1611.  He  had  intended  to  leave  at  an  earlier  date,  and  on  that  occasion  had  been 
compelled  "  to  currie  favour  with  the  Jesuits,  to  get  mee  a  safe  conduct,  or  Seguro, 
from  the  Vice-Roy  to  goe  to  Goa,  and  so  to  Portugall,  and  from  thence  to  England,— 
thinking,  as  the  opinion  of  others  was,  that  the  Vice-Roy  giving  his  secure  Royall, 
there  would  be  no  danger  for  me."  (pp.  412-3).  The  Jesuits  applied  for  two 
"  secures,"  one  guaranteeing  "free  hbertie  of  conscience  in  Goa,"  the  other  "  an  absolute 
grant  for  free  passage  into  Portugal  with  his  wife  and  goods."     Hawkins  considered 
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himself  little  obliged  to  the  Fathers.  "  This  and  much  more  the  Fathers  would  have 
done  for  me,  only  to  rid  me  out  of  the  Country ;  for  being  cleare  of  me,  they  should 
much  more  quietly  sleepe."  That  was  true,  we  may  suppose.  Nothing  could  allay 
Hawkins'  disappointment  or  his  resentment.  The  kind  offices  of  Jerome  Xavier 
towards  Coverte  and  his  companions  had  found  no  mention  in  his  diary,  no  more 
than  Pinheiro's  charity  towards  Thomas  Jones  and  three  other  Englishmen.  What 
they  did  at  his  departure,  in  his  own  behalf,  to  convince  him,  if  it  were  possible,  that 
his  ill  success  was  not  to  be  laid  at  their  door,  would  meet  with  no  better  recognition. 

He  arrived  at  Cambay  on  the  last  of  December  1611,  and  received  news  that 
Sir  Henry  Middleton  had  arrived  with  three  ships  near  Surat.  The  Portuguese 
got  wind  of  it,  too,  and  prepared  to  thwart  him.  Pinheiro  was  kind  enough  to  write, 
to  Hawkins,  affirming  "for  a  truth  that  the  Vice- Roy  had  in  readinesse  prepared  to 
depart  from  Goa,  foure  great  ships,  with  certaine  Gallies,  and  Frigates  for  to  come 
upon  them,  and  Treasons  plotted  against  Sir  Henry  Middletons  person,  of  which  newes 
I  was  wished  by  the  Fathers  to  advise  Sir  Henry."  Who  did  that  ?  Pinheiro,  the 
would-be  murderer  !  But,  of  course,  it  was  found  afterwards  "  to  bee  but  their  policie, 
to  put  him  in  feare,  and  so  to  depart."  (p.  416). 

Using  every  secrecy,  Hawkins  embarked  on  Middleton's  ships.  They  departed 
Febr.  11,  1612.'  By  way  of  farewell  to  the  Portuguese,  they  seized  near  Dabul  a 
Portuguese  ship  and  Frigate,  "out  of  which  we  tooke  some  quantitie  of  goods," 
seemingly  in  compensation  for  the  capture  of  Hawkins'  boat  in  1608  and  that  of  the 
pinnace  of  Alexander  Sharpeigh  (about  Oct.  1609).  Hawkins  hove  off,  a  discontended 
man,  determined  to  vent  his  spleen  against  the  Portuguese,  and  the  Jesuits. 

It  needed  another  Ambassador,  not  the  son  of  a  merchant,  but  an  accomplished 
courtier,  a  talented  statesman,  to  improve  the  situation  created  by  Hawkins.  Such  a 
man  was  Sir  Thomas  Roe.  He  succeeded  where  Hawkins  had  failed.  He  created 
the  first  English  factories  on  the  coast  of  Cambay,  and  thus  built  up  the  foundations 
of  England's  present  imperial  greatness  (1615-18). 

I  The  date  '  161 1 '  in  the  Hawkins'  Voyages,  op.  cit.,  is  manifestly  erroneous.  • 


[The  End]. 


Land  Revenue  Administration  under  Maharajah  Ranjit  Singh. 

By  L.  SiTA  Ram  Kohli,  M.A., 
Alexatidra  Research  Scholar,  Punjab  University. 

A  few  leading  features  in  administration  of  Land-Revenue  under  Maharajah 

Ranjit  Singh. 

[Paper  read  on  i8th  November,  1916.] 

Information  on  the  subject,  which  I  take  in  this  paper,   "  The  Working  of  the 

Revenue  System  under  Ranjit  Singh,"  is  so  meagre,  that  I 

Nature  of  the  material         ^^j.^^  thought  of  giving  up   the  quest.     The   historians    of 

the  period,  whether  Indians  or  Europeans,  who  have  attempt- 
ed to  trace  the  rise  and  fall  of  Ranjit  Singh's  power,  have  contented  themselves  with 
making  only  a  passing  reference  to  his  administration,  while  they  have  given  a  de- 
tailed and  exhaustive  account  of  the  various  battles  he  fought  and  won. 

In  the  second  place,  no  trustworthy  information  is  forthcoming  from  the  people, 
who  have  forgotten  the  old  ways  and  methods.  Some  forty  years  back  this  difficulty 
could  have  been  easily  overcome ;  for  some  of  the  men  who  played  an  important  part 
during  the  Sikh  days  were  still  alive. 

Whatever  little  information  is  obtainable  on  the  subject  can  be  had  from  the 
records  of  the  Khalsa  Government  itself,  which— thanks  to  the  Panjab  Government- 
have  been  preserved  so  well  up  to  this  time.  But  even  these  records  do  not  supply 
sufficient  information  on  the  details  as  to  how  the  work  was  carried  on  in  actual 
practice,  since  these  papers  are  the  abstract  returns  of  revenue  and  the  account 
sheets  submitted  to  the  L^ahore  Durbar  by  its  various  revenue  officers.  It  is  only 
here  and  there  that  one  comes  across  a  rule  or  an  'Ain  issued  by  the  Maharajah  to 
one  of  his  kardars,  that  enables  one  to  corroborate  or  test  the  accuracy  of  the  con- 
clusions otherwise  arrived  at.  The  khasras  and  jamabandis,  which  are  the  only  sources 
of  information  on  the  assessment  part  of  the  Revenue  System,  were  kept  in  the  ta'aluqa 
or  District  records,  and  as  a  result  of  subsequent  revolutions  and  change  of  Gov- 
ernments were  either  neglected  altogether  or  thrown  into  the  lumber-room  of  the 
kardar's  house.  A  lew  of  them  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  two  old  families  in  my 
native  town,'  and  I  am  sure  that  they  will  be  forthcoming  in  numbers  if  further 
quest  be  made  in  different  towns  of  the  province.     The  entire  sources  have  not  been 


I  Uuu  Raj  Chopra  and  Raja  Dhan  Raj  Singh,  B.A.,  representatives  of  two  difTeretit  families  in  Bhera  whose  mem- 
bers held  respectable  posts  under  the  Government  of  Maharajah  Ranjit  Singh,  placed  their  family  archives  at  my  dis- 
posal, for  which  they  deserve  my  best  thanks. 
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exhausted,  but  whatever  I  could  investigate  in  a  short  period  of  four  months,  I 
beg  to  submit  the  results  thereof  in  this  paper.  The  facts  have  been  taken  from  the 
records  of  Ranjit  Singh's  government  and  the  conclusions  are  my  own. 

On  the  27th  Har  Sambat  1856  (July,  1799  a.d.)  Ranjit  Singh,  then  a  young  lad  of 

nineteen,  invested  with  a  formal  authority  from  Shah  Zaman 
Extent  and  the  boundaries  ^f  Kabul,  entered  and  occupied  Lahore  without  much  oppo- 
sition. A  couple  of  years  later,  he  wrested  Amritsar  from 
the  Bhangi  Sardars,  and  within  the  next  six  years  he  reduced  a  portion  of  Rachna  and 
Sindh  Sagar  Doabs.  Having  taken  possession  of  the  political  and  religious  capitals 
of  the  Panjab,  Ranjit  Singh  now  more  seriously  thought  of  creating  a  kingdom  for 
himself.  In  1806  a.d.,  he  turned  his  attention  towards  the  rich  plains  of  Sirhind  and 
Malwa,  which,  in  all  probability,  must  have  succumbed  before  his  rising  power  had 
not  the  British  Government  taken  them  under  their  protection  by  a  well-known  treaty 
which  confined  Ranjit  Singh's  boundaries  to  the  right  bank  of  Sutlaj  river.  Being 
thus  shut  out  from  this  "  golden  harvest,' '  Ranjit  Singh  had  to  seek  for  fresh  fields  in 
another  direction.  He  moved  northwards  to  take  possession  of  the  historic  fort  at 
Kangra,  and  on  his  way  back  reduced  the  Jalandhar  Doab  to  subjection.  Multan, 
Kashmir  and  Peshawar  each  fell  in  turn  and  felt  the  weight  of  his  arms.  In  1834 
A.D.,  he  pushed  his  conquest  farther  than  Peshawar  and  established  a  military  post 
at  Jamrud.  It  may  be  noted  that  he  was  the  first  monarch  after  Anang  Pal,  who  not 
onl)'  rolled  back  the  wave  of  conquest  which  continued  to  flow  from  the  North- West 
for  full  eight  hundred  years,  but  succeeded  in  establishing  his  rule  in  those  regioris. 
By  force  and  strategy  he  reduced  each  independent  Chieftain  to  the  position  of  a  mere 
fief-holder,  amalgamating  his  possessions  with  his  own  kingdom  of  Lahore.  The  means 
by  which  he  gained  this  large  territory  may  not  have  been  very  honourable, 
although  every  praise  must  be  conceded  to  the  views  he  entertained  of  reducing  the 
various  provinces  and  tribes  to  one  consistent  Government.  On  his  death  in  1839 
A.D. ,  the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom  extended  from  the  highest  chain  of  the  Himalayas 
in  the  35th  degree  North  Latitude  to  the  28th  degree,  and  from  the  70th  degree  to 
the  79th  degree  Longitude.  In  order  to  give  a  more  familiar  .idea  of  the  extent  of 
his  kingdom,  we  may  say  that  it  comprised  the  entire  area  covered  by  the  British 
possessions  in  the  modern  Panjab,  if  we  exclude  from  it  the  districts  of  Ferozepore, 
Ludhiana,  Hissar,  Rohtak,  Gurgaon  and  Karnal  from  the  east  and  add  to  it  the  pre 
sent  boundaries  of  Kashmir  State  together  with  the  whole  of  the  North-West  Frontier 
Province  on  the  north  and  north-west  side. 

For  the  purposes  of  administration  Ranjit  Singh  maintained  the  chief  territorial 

,,     .     .       .  divisions  into  which  the  Great  Akbar  had  divided  this  part 

lerntonal  divisions.  „  .  .  .  ,  .-,,■,  1      •         .•  -l-   l  .1. 

of  his  empire,  and  retained  the  very  designation  which  the 

Mughals  had  given  to  each  of  the  following  three  subas  : — 

(i)  Suba  Lahore  which  comprised  the  Central  Panjab. 

_  (2)  Suba-i-Kashmir-i-Jannat  Nazir,   or   the   paradise-resembling  province   of 

Kashmir. 

(3)  Suba-i-Dar-ul-Aman  Multan  (the  abode  of  peace). 
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The  Frontier  territory  was  denominated  as  Alkai  Peshawar.  In  addition  to 
these  chief  subas  which  were  governed  by  the  officials*  directly  appointed  by  the 
Lahore  Darbar,  there  were  several  hill  states  which  paid  nazrana  muqarrari,  a  regu- 
lar and  fixed  tribute  to  the  Lahore  treasury.  Further,  for  revenue  purposes,  a  suba 
was  divided  into  pargannds,  a  pargannd  into  ta'aluqas,  and  a  tacaluqa  into  mauzas 
or  villages.  The  mauza  or  village  constituted  the  lowest  unit  in  the  scale  of  terri- 
torial divisions.  The  management  of  a  ia'aluqa  was  invariably  placed  in  the  hands 
of  an  official,  called  a  kdrddr  or  'dmil,  while  the  governor  of  a  suba  was  styled  as 
Ndzim.  Other  functionaries  connected  with  the  department  were  muqaddams  chau- 
dharis,  patwdris,  and  qdnungos,  whose  functions  and  duties  will  be  detailed  later  on 
this  paper.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  ta'aluqa  organization  of  the  revenue  de- 
partment. 

As  with  the  preceding  monarchs  of  India,  whether  native  or  foreign,  the  chief 
source  of  revenue  in  Ranjit  Singh's  time  was  land.     The  re- 
maining sources  of  the  income  of  the  Khalsa  Exchequer  are 
grouped  under  four  different  heads,  namely  : — 
(i)  Sdirdt, 

(2)  Nazrdna, 

(3)  Wajuhdt-i-muqarrari,  and 

(4)  Zabti  or  forfeiture  and  escheats. 

The  term  Sdirdt  seems  to  have  been  used  with  most  convenient  latitude  of  mean- 
ing. Any  tax  which  could  not  be  readily  referred  to  any  other  class,  was  placed 
among  the  sdir  duties.  It  includes  income  from  Mahdl-i-Abkdri  (excise),  Amdani 
chaukiydt  (custom  duties),  Amdani  Guzar  (tolls  and  ferry  dues),  mandvi  rdmras  (salt), 
and  mahdl  mandiydt,  i.e.  duties  on  almost  every  marketable  commodity. 

The  second  group,  i.e.  Nazrdna,  includes,  firstly,  nazrdna  mustamri  or  perpetual 
tribute,  which  was  levied  mostly  on  the  tributary  states  and  other  big  jdglrs;  and, 
secondly,  nazrdna  mutafarriqa  or  extraordinary.  The  nazrdna  mutafarriqa  was  a  sort 
of  present  which  the  sovereign  claimed  from  the  recipient  of  a  favour,  on  the  be- 
stowal of  a  khila'ai,  the  grant  of  a  jdgir,  on  the  renewal  of  a  jdgir,  or  on  its  hahdli  or 
restoration,  as  well  as  on  succession. 

The  third  group  or  wa]uhdt-i-muqarrari  contained  a  number  of  rusiim  or  fees :  (i ) 
rusuni-i-zdbitdna  and  sardfdna  on  hundwiydt  or  bills,  which  roughly  corresponded  to 
the  stamp  duty  of  modern  times,  and  was  charged  at  the  rate  of  ten  annas  per  thou- 
sand.    (2)  Rusum-i-muhardna ,  a  sort  of  fee  on  each  paper  that  required  the  royal  seal. 

The  fourth  and  last  head  is  that  of  Zabti,  which  covers  confiscation  of  property 
whether  of  a  fallen  foe  or  of  a  degraded  servant  of  the  state,  or  by  escheats. 

In  this  paper,  however,  I  propose  to  take  up  the  administration  of  land  revenue 
alone. 

Land  Revenue. 

The  history  of  the  revenue  system  during  the  forty  years  of  Ranjit  Singh's 
.  government  reveals  an  interesting  evolution.     In  the  begin- 

ning of  the  reign  the  simple  method  of  Batdi,  or  division  of 
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the  crops,  was  mostly  prevalent  throughout  the  kingdom,  but  towards  its  close  we  find 
that  the  practice  of  levying  cash  rates  was  introduced  in  certain  parts  of  his  territory. 
The  entire  length  of  time  occupied  by  this  change  may  be  broadly  divided  into  three 
periods  ;  although  it  would  not  be  very  easy  to  draw  any  hard  and  fast  lines  dividing 
one  period  from  the  other. 

The  first  period,  beginning  with  Ranjit  Singh's  occupation  of  Lahore  in  1799  a.d.  , 
ends  with  1823  a.d.  This  was  the  busiest  period  of  his  life.  He  was  always  on 
horse-back  leading  his  armies  to  distant  fields.  He  reduced  the  Sikh  misls,  occupied 
the  Central  Panjab,  conquered  and  annexed  Multan  and  Kashmir,  and  pushed  the 
boundaries  of  his  kingdom  on  the  west  side  to  the  river  Indus.  Being  thus  busy  with 
the  expansion  of  his  territory,  he  had  hardly  any  leisure  to  attend  to  any  improve- 
ments in  the  system  of  his  government.  The  utmost  he  desired  at  this  time  was  a 
consolidated  rule  in  the  territories  he  conquered  and  annexed.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, as  was  natural,  the  old  system  was  allowed  to  continue  and  we  consequent- 
ly find  that  during  this  period  the  mode  of  raising  the  revenues  from  land  consists  in 
a  pure  and  simple  division  of  the  crops  between  the  state  and  the  cultivator.  The 
state  demand  is,  as  a  rule,  collected  in  kind. 

The  second  period,  beginning  from  1824  a.d.,  extends  over  nearly  a  decade.  It 
was  a  time  of  comparative  peace,  and  Ranjit  Singh,  therefore,  busied  himself  in  the 
reorganization  of  his  civil  and  military  establishments.  Among  several  reforms  in- 
troduced in  various  branches  of  his  government,  the  reform  in  the  revenue  system  is 
the  one  that  I  shall  have  occasion  to  describe.  The  rude  device  of  taking  corn  from 
the  ryot,  besides  its  attendant  evils,  e.g.  the  practice  of  grain  stealing  on  the  part  of 
the  cultivators,  the  inconvenience  and  the  cost  of  carriage  of  grain  to  distant  markets, 
could  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  government  which  had  to  defray  the  cost '  of 
its  civil  and  military  establishments  in  hard  cash.  Ranjit  Singh,  therefore,  gave 
greater  encouragement  to  the  system  of  assessment  known  as  Kankut  which  already 
prevailed  in  certain  parts  of  his  territory.  According  to  this  system,  the  standing 
crops  were  estimated,  and  the  share  of  the  state  converted  into  its  money  value  which 
the  cultivator  had  to  pay  in  cash.  This  was  in  itself  a  step  in  the  change  from  grain 
to  money  payment,  concealed  by  a  fiction — the  assessment  was  nominally  in  grain 
but  was  levied  in  cash  by  means  of  an  artificial  valuation.  The  practice  gradually 
replaced  the  older  mode  of  division  of  crops,  and  the  revenue  of  government  is  hence- 
forth realized  in  cash. 

The  third  stage  in  the  evolution  begins  with  the  nineties  of  the  Bikrami  era.  By 
this  time  the  reduction  of  Peshawar  had  been  complete,  and  Ranjit  Singh  had  practi- 
cally rounded  his  little  kingdom  and  secured  for  it  a  scientific  frontier.  Conse- 
quently he  had  his  hands  now  more  free  to  apply  them  to  the  internal  improvement  of 
his  government.  The  number  of  his  regularly  paid  forces  was  daily  increasing  and 
the  salary  expenditure  alone  of  this  army  was  thirty  lacs  in  1835  a.d.,  which  rose  to 
forty-six  lacs  in  1840,  and  ultimately  reached  one  crore  of  rupees  in  1844,  viz.  five 


"I  jl^jJ  '^h  j'  cs^^^-i  r  y^  *'— 'j?  *^    i^'**   Ranjit  Singh's  confidential  instructions  to  his  Revenue  officers 
were  to  try  to  collect  the  revenue  in  cash. 
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years  after  Ranjit  Singh's  death.  Besides  this  rise  in  mihtary  expenditure,  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  civil  government  shows  a  considerable  rise  during  this  period,  though 
it  in  no  way  keeps  pace  with  the  former.  To  meet  this  ever-swelling  demand  on  his 
revenues,  Ranjit  Singh  had,  perforce,  to  devise  some  methods  such  as  would  enable  him 
to  estimate  his  receipts,  in  order  to  adjust  them  to  his  expenditure.  In  the  Kankut- 
Batai  systems  the  Government  share  was  determined  only  at  the  close  of  the  harvest 
time,  and  it  could  not,  therefore,  enable  the  Government  to  forecast  its  budgets.  With 
this  end  in  view  Ranjit  Singh  began  to  give  greater  encouragement  to  the  practice  of 
farming  out  the  revenue  of  large  districts  for  a  period  extending  from  three  to  six 
years,  to  contractors  who  undertook  to  pay  the  amount  in  cash.  This  practice  is 
noticed  even  as  early  as  the  seventies  of  the  Bikrami  era,  but  the  difference  in  the  con- 
tracts of  the  first  and  those  of  the  third  period  is  very  marked.  The  first  point  of 
difference  in  the  contracts  of  the  two  periods  is  that  in  early  years  Ranjit  Singh 
farmed  out  the  revenues  of  only  the  outlying  and  troublesome  districts  in  order  to  be 
saved  from  the  trouble  of  local  control,  while  there  is  no  such  distinction  underlying 
the  contracts  of  the  third  period.  The  second  point  of  difference  lies  in  the  term  of 
the  leases.  The  term  in  the  former  case  was  invariably  of  one  year,  while  the  engage- 
ments of  the  latter  period  were  mostly  made  for  a  term  of  three  to  six  years.  The 
lessee  paid  the  stipulated  amount  to  the  State  and  was  free  on  his  own  part  to 
realize  the  sum  from  his  tenants  by  applying  kankut  or  batdi  as  was  convenient  to 
him,  but,  in  order  to  prevent  extortion  and  oppression,  he  was  required  to  furnish 
to  the  State  a  detailed  account  of  the  cultivation  and  produce  of  the  districts  leased 
out  to  him,  dnd  was  bound  to  accord  good  treatment  to  the  king's  subjects. 

Still  a  third  point  of  difference  in  the  contracts  of  the  two  periods  is  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  farmers  themselves.  In  the  beginning  the  contractors  were  invariabl}^ 
selected  from  the  nobility  round  the  court,  but  in  the  latter  years  petty  contrac- 
tors and  speculators  were  allowed  to  become  revenue-farmers.  The  application  of  this 
practice  was  still  further  extended,  and  the  direct  contracts  of  revenue,  by  way  of 
fixing  cash  assessment  for  the  whole  village  or  of  mauzas  and  ta'aluqas,  were  made 
with  their  zamlndars ,  thus  dispensing  with  the  farmer  or  the  middleman  and  allowing 
the  cultivator  to  reap  the  full  advantage  of  his  labour.  Such  instances,  though  rare, 
are  there,  and  prove  the  existence  of  such  a  principle,,  though  in  an  embryonic  stage. 
But  individual  wells  were,  as  a  rule,  leased  out  for  a  fixed  sum  as  we  shall  see  later 
on.  The  advantages  of  such  a  system  to  both  the  parties  are  manifest — the  State 
could  count  upon  a  fixed  income  in  cash,  and  the  farmers  felt  sure  of  pocketing  the 
remainder  after  paying  to  the  state  the  stipulated  amount,  and  could  reap  the  bene- 
fits of  short  periodical  settlements.  The  extension  of  the  principle  underlying  this 
policy  of  farming  was  carried  still  further  when  the  State  tried  experiments  of  levying 
cash  jama'  in  some  of  the  pargannas,  for  instance,  in  Gujrat  during  the  Kardarship  of 
Dewan  Kirpa  Ram  and  afterwards  of  John  Holmes,  an  Anglo-Indian  officer  in  the 
army  of  the  Maharajah. 

To  sum  up  :  the  practice  of  short  periodical  settlements,  direct  settlements  with 
zamindars,  and  lastly  the  practice  of  imposing  cash  jama'  were  initiated  and  set  on 
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foot  towards  the  close  of  Ranjit  Singh's  reign.  The  actual  division  of  the  crops  in 
the  first  period  gave  place  to  kankul  in  the  second,  and  the  practice  of  farming  out 
the  revenues  found  a  general  favour  in  the  third,  and  culminated  in  fixed  cash  jama's. 
As  already  pointed  out,  the  dividing  lines  of  these  periods  are  by  no  means  very  sharp, 
for  none  of  the  above  three  systems  was  totally  absent  in  any  one  period.  I  have 
denoted  the  periods  as  each  of  the  systems — batai,  kankut  or  farming — was  in  general 
favour  at  the  time.  From  the  above  survey  it  appears  that  there  was  a  gradual 
drift  towards  cash  assessment,  and  a  letter  from  Ranjit  Singh  to  the  Ludhiana 
Agency  of  the  E.I.  Company  asking  for  a  copy  of  methods  of  their  government 
points  to  such  a  tendency  on  his  part. 

Zabti  Jama  . — Simultaneously  with  the  above  three  systems  we  find  that,  from 
the  very  beginning,  certain  crops,  the  produce  of  which  could  not  stand  the  delay  of 
division  or  could  not  be  appraised  very  accurately,  were  assessed  in  cash.  This  cash 
jama'  is  in  revenue  language  known  as  zabti  jama'  and  such  crops  are  known  as 
zabti  crops. 

So  much  then  for  the  history  of  the  revenue  system.     lyCt  us  now  consider  the 

methods  of  work  connected  with  the  assessment.     Here,  too. 
Assessment  and  Records.  •        ,,  ,       ^  ,    ,•  ttt-.i    ,i        ,  <• 

we  notice  the  same  sort  of  evolution.     With  the  change  of 

the  system  there  comes  a  change  in  the  method  of  work. 

In  earlier  years  when  batai  was  in  vogue  the  process  was  extremely  simple.     It 

neither  required  any  elaborate  measuring  of  the  fields,  nor  the 
preparation  of  any  detailed  revenue  record.  The  crops,  when 
ready  for  harvest,  were  cut  and  brought  to  the  thrashing-floor  where,  after  the  thrashing 
was  over,  a  division  was  effected  by  means  of  a  wooden  measure.  A  fixed  propor- 
tion of  the  grain — by  way  of  kharch  for  'amil,  muhasil,  and  the  village  menials  or 
kamtns — was  taken  out  from  the  common  heap  and  the  remainder  was  divided  half 
and  half  between  the  State  and  the  cultivator.  The  State's  share  was  either  disposed 
of  then  and  there,  or  stored  to  secure  better  prices. 

In  this  case  a  single  document  called  Jama'  bandi  was  prepared  giving  the  total 
outturn  of  the  crops  of  the  whole  village,  and  showing  further  the  disposal  of  the 
shares  allotted  to  the  Government  and  the  ryot. 

In  the  later  period,  however,  when  the  system  of  appraisement  receives  general 

,,    ,  encouragement  the  settlement  operations  assume  a  somewhat 

Kankut.  "  \  ,  . 

elaborate   form.     The   area   under   cultivation   is   regularly 

measured,  and  a  few  registers,  by  way  of  revenue  records,  are  prepared  and  kept  in 

the  office  of  the  qanungo  for  future  reference.     The  office  of  the  Kardar  henceforth 

becomes  one  of  importance,  and  he  is  given  an  additional  staff  or   'amla   consisting 

of  a  clerk  or  mutasaddi,  a  sandukchi  or  treasurer,  and  a  few  surveyors  and  appraisers 

{Kachchus  and  Kanols).     The  process  was  still  very  simple  and  did  not  take  more 

than  a  couple  of  months  for  its  entire  completion.      The  measurement  commenced 

at   the   harvest   time   when   the    Kardar  visited  each  field  under  crop   and  got   it 

measured  by  surveyors.     The  unit  of  measure  applied  was  the  local  Karam.     The 

measurement  was  effected  mostly  by  a  man's  paces,  but  it  appears  that  sometimes 
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other  methods  were  resorted  to  as  well.  Nisar  Ali,  on  page  438  of  his  History  of 
Parganah  Mamdot,  mentions  that  an  interesting  mode  of  measuring  fields  by  the 
paces  of  a  horse  was  prevalent  during  the  Sikh  rule.  He  does  not,  however,  say 
anything  further  as  to  how  the  area  was  calculated  or  converted  into  kanals  and 
bighas. 

Having  measured  the  fields,  its  dimensions  (tfd  and  'arz)  and  the  total  area  {arazi) 
with  the  description  of  the  crop  were  noted  in  separate  columns  against  the  name  of 
the  assami  or  tenant  in  the  khasra  girdavari. 

Simultaneously  with  the  measurement,  the  Kardar,  with  the  help  of  the  profes- 
sional appraiser,  estimated  the  produce  of  each  field  and  noted  its  outturn  in  the  same 
register  after  the  column  for  the  area  figure.  This  practically  completed  the  assess- 
ment. The  only  other  points  worthy  of  notice  in  this  connection  are  the  few  contri- 
vances devised  by  the  State  to  check  the  accuracy  of  the  results  so  obtained,  and 
the  mode  of  preparing  revenue  records.  These  appraisers,  it  may  be  noted,  were  in 
the  first  place  drawn  from  a  professional  class,  and  could,  therefore,  judge  the 
outturn  with  great  accuracy.  Authorities  so  far  removed  from  each  other  in  space 
of  time  as  Abul  Fazal,  author  of  the  Ain-i-Akbari,  and  A.  Brandreth,  Settlement 
Officer,  Rawalpindi  Division,  1856  A.D.,  concur  in  testifying  to  the  above  statement. 
The  Government,  in  order  to  be  more  sure  of  the  correctness  of  these  calculations, 
further  laid  down  a  rule  that  the  Kardar  must  compare  his  results  with  those  ob- 
tained by  his  predecessor,  and  in  case  of  any  considerable  discrepancy  between  the 
two,  he  was  to  report  the  matter  and  wait  for  the  subsequent  orders  from  the 
Darbar  before  he  announced  the  final  /awa'.  In  another  place  we  meet  with  still 
further  provision  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  ryot.  In  some  of  the  despatches 
issued  to  the  Kardars,  they  are  instructed  to  consult  the  leading  and  respectable  men 
of  the  village  on  Bandobast  Mu'amla.     The  wording  runs  thus :— - 

In  short,  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  a  Kardar  in  assessing  the  land  may  be  fairly 
estimated  by  the  standing  orders  of  the  Maharaja  that  '•^jyo  ;'^  J^  tir*ir''  j  '^^J  ti-'^^' 
Mjitijlais^  which  purports  that  he  should  so  assess  the  land  as  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment,  on  one  hand,  to  receive  its  due  proportion  of  the  produce,  and,  on  the  other, 
not  to  deprive  the  cultivator  of  his  profit,  nor  endanger  the  prosperity  of  the 
Ta'aluqa. 

The  next  point  that  claims  our  attention  is  in  regard  to  the  records.     The  first 
and  the  preliminary  register  was  prepared  as  the  measurements  proceeded  and  is 
known  as  Khasra-zabt-Kankut — there  being  no  Shajra  or  field  map. 
(i)  The  Khasra  has  five  separate  columns  giving: — 
(i)  the  name  of  the  assami  or  tenant  and  the  description  of  the  crop, 
(ii)  and  (iii)  tul  and  'arz,  i.e.  the  dimensions  of  the  field, 
(iv)  'arazi  or  the  total  area,  and 
(v)  gtcdla  or  the  estimated  outturn  of  the  crop. 


•"A'- 
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The  fields  in  the  Khasra  are  arranged  according  to  tenancies  and  not  by  crops,  and  the 
arrangement  is,  therefore,  assamiwar  and  not  kishtwar. 

(2)  The  second  register — ^its  designation  I  have  not  been  able  to  decipher — was 
excerpted  from  the  Khasra  arranging  the  field  by  crops.  Here  columns  (ii)  and  (iii) 
disappear,  but  the  rest  of  the  arrangement  is  the  same 

(3)  Third  in  the  order  was  Jama'bandi.  Here  the  column  form  totally  disappears 
and  it  gives  in  a  narrative  form : — 

(i)  The  total  outturn  of  the  crops  for  the  whole  village ; 

(ii)  Under  each  crop  is  shown  the  allotment  of  the  shares  of  State  and  the  culti- 
vator ;  and 

(iii)  The  value  of  the  State's  share.  On  this  point  again,  we  meet  with  a 
standing  order  of  the  Maharaja,  to  the  effect  that  in  commuting  the  State's  share 
into  its  money- value,  the  Kardar  should  apply  only  such  rates  as  were  allowed  by  the 
Durbar,  and  in  case  of  any  alteration  therein  he  must  obtain  the  royal  sanction. 
These  rates,  I  may  here  add,  were  determined  by  the  Durbar  from  the  price-li.sts 
prepared  by  the  qanungos  or  else  submitted  by  the  principal  grain-dealers  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  prices  were  not  howjever  uniform  for  the  entire  province,  but  varied  with 
each  district. 

The  above  registers  were  meant  only  for  the  record  of  the  District  Office.  The 
final  register  to  be  .submitted  to  the  Head  Office  (Durbar)  was  only  a  concise 
abstract  prepared  from  the  above.  It  is  divided  into  three  distinct  parts.  The  first 
deals  with  the  receipts  under  different  heads  showing  :  — 

(i)  Baqaya  sal  Guzashta  or  arrears  collected  for  the  preceding  year,  with  the 
name  and  description  of  assamis  and  the  amount  received  from  each. . 

(2)  The  amount  realizable  for  current  year  headed  Aa/  (or  current),  with  compara- 
tive demand  statement  showing  assessment  fixed  for  each  mauza  for  the  first  year  of 
the  new  assessment,  with  details  of  progressive  demands  claimable  in  future  years  in 
case  the  assessment  was  made  for  a  term  of  years  more  than  one. 

(3)  Jagirat  kharij  az  jama' ,  i.e.  assignments  with  the  name  of  the  assignees  and 
description  and  value  of  the  Jagir  land  exempted  from  revenue. 

(4)  Kharch  ta'aluqa,  i.e.  cost  of  collection  and  administration. 

(5)  Net  revenue. 

The  second  part  covers  disbursements  and  is  headed  mutasalik,  which  means 
kharch.  Each  item  with  the  date  of  its  disbursement  and  a  brief  remark  about  its 
nature  is  clearly  put  down. 

The  third  part  shows  the  balance  outstanding  or  haqi,  with  the  description  of 
the  assamis  and  the  arrears  due  from  each. 

Simultaneously  with  the  assessment  in  kind,  the  Government  used  to  impose 
cash  jama  in  one  or  other  of  the  following  ways :  — 

(i)  The  zabti  jama'.  This  jama'  as  referred  to  in  the 
history  of  revenue  was  a  cash  assessment  upon  selected  crops.  The  method  followed 
in  this~case  was  little  different  from  the  one  followed  in  the  kankut.  The  Govern- 
ment share  was  not  determined  with  reference  to  the  total  output  of  the  field ,  but 
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the  entire  area  under  cultiv.ition  was  assessed  at  cash  rates  per  kanal  or  blgha. 
Consequently  in  the  zahti  part  of  the  Khasra  papers  there  are  additional  columns,  one 
showing  the  area  Nclbud  or  spoiled,  and  the  other,  area  Pukhtd  or  matured.  In  jama' - 
bamii  again,  it  is  only  the  matured  area  that  appears,  the  area  spoiled  not  being 
charged. 

(2)  Chahat-i-iqrari.  Still  another  method  which  is  found  to  have  prevailed  only 
in  certain  areas  was  that  of  assessing  wells  at  a  lump  sum.  Such  wells  were  known 
as  chahat  iqrari  or  qarari  chahat.  The  jama'bandi  papers  give  us  only  the  names  of 
such  wells  and  the  jama'  imposed  upon  them,  but  the  area  irrigated  by  them  is  very 
seldom  given.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  area  attached  to  these  wells  was 
specified,  and  the  jama'  was  imposed  with  reference  to  the  area  attached  to  the  well. 
In  ta'alitqa  Ranghar  Nangal,  Rs.  2-8  per  ghumaon  was  uniformly  levied  on  each  well 
in  maiiza  Kuthala,  where  32  wells  with  568  ghumaons  of  land  between  them  paid  a 
jama'  of  Rs.  1,420.  Barani  land  in  the  same  village  paid  at  a  rate  of  Re.  i  per 
ghumaon.  The  amount  was  to  be  paid  in  two  instalments  of  Rabi  and  Kharlf ,  though 
not  exactly  half  and  half.  In  Multan  and  Jhang  divisions,  where  there  was  much 
waste  land  to  be  reclaimed,  there  was  another  class  of  wells  known  as  chahat 
istamrari  upon  which  a  jama'  of  Rs.  10  to  Rs.  15  was  imposed  in  perpetuity.  In  its 
efforts  to  encourage  the  cultivation  the  State  carried  this  practice  further  by  sinking 
the  wells  at  its  own  cost  and  charging  their  dues  as  chakddrs  in  addition  to  the 
revenue  ordinarily  leviable.  These  wells  are  known  as  chahat  shahana  or  royal 
wells. 

Farming. — Under  this  system  there  is  nothing  very  particular  that  deserves  any 
notice.  The  farmer  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  State  agreeing  to  pay  the  amount 
stated  in  the  contract-deed.  However,  it  would  not  be  without  interest  to  give  a 
specimen  of  the  paia-nama. 

JCJuk/*   _.lw>'  ,   f^-^  ixtiyi  iJLwil  ^Ij  j^)  ;./^^^^  ^-^^y^i)^  -  (•'  ^'«  '•^r^  ri.-^  i*'^  iS'x^  L_«3l/  iJ-^-l.  iJ.L< 

The  farmer  was  required  to  submit  to  the  Government  a  detailed  return-state- 
ment of  the  produce  and  collection,  etc.  Ordinarily  he  was  to  receive  from  the  ryots 
that  which  was  fixed  or  customary,  or  in  other  words  he  had  to  adhere  to  the 
'  hast-o-hitd'  practice  and  was  prevented  from  demanding  any  illegal  charges.  Strict 
orders  were  given  to  prevent  the  farmer  from  robbing  the  cultivators,  and  the  lessee 
was  further  bound  to  treat  His  Highness's  subjects  well,  and  to  add  to  the  resources 
of  the  countrv. 
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The  ruling  power  in  India  has  always,  by  the  ancient  law  of  the  land,  been 
entitled  to  a  share  in  the  produce  of  the  soil.  The  theory  as 
expounded  by  the  Hindu  Sovereign  seems  to  have  been  that 
the  king  who  governs  for  the  good  of  his  subjects  should  take  a  share  of  their  income 
only  to  give  it  back  in  a  more  useful  shape,  as  the  sun  takes  away  water  from 
the  earth  and  gives  it  back  in  the  shape  of  rain  a  hundredfold  greater  in  volume. 
(Manu).  Manu,  the  greatest  of  the  Hindu  law-givers,  prescribes  the  State's  share  of 
the  income  from  land  at  i/6th  of  its  gross  produce.  As  regards  the  early  Muhamraadan 
Emperors,  with  the  exception  of  Ferozshah  and  a  few  others,  sufficient  information 
is  not  forthcoming  as  might  enable  us  to  form  any  correct  idea  of  their  revenue  sys- 
tem. It  was  only  under  Akbar  that  Muslim  government  acquired  form  and  consis- 
tency in  India,  and  we  learn  from  Abul  Fazl  that  the  Government  share  of  the  pro- 
duce of  land  was  fixed  at  1/3.  Aurungzeb — -the  last  in  the  first  group  of  the  illustrious 
Mughals — raised  it  to  1/2,  probably  to  meet  the  heavy  drain  on  his  resources  caused 
by  his  long  campaign  of  twenty-five  years  in  the  south.  No  records,  giving  any 
detailed  information  as  to  the  working  of  the  system  in  the  imperial  days,  have  come 
down  to  our  hands ;  it  is  consequently  very  difficult  to  form  any  definite  opinion  as 
to  the  charges  in  toto  levied  by  the  State  in  actual  practice.  But  of  the  Government 
of  Maharajah  Ranjit  Singh,  besides  the  abstract  statements  of  revenue-returns 
submitted  by  various  Kardars  to  the  Head  Office  at  Lahore,  which  are  fortunately 
still  preserved  in  the  Civil  Secretariat  in  their  entirety,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  other  places  several  papers  throwing  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  practical 
working  of  the  system  in  the  Maharajah's  days.  The  perusal  of  this  record  shows 
that  the  State's  share  of  the  gross  produce  was  not  rigidly  fixed  at  any  one  uniform 
rate,  but  rather  varied  with  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  other  facilities  of  cultivation. 
From  the  lands  of  peculiar  fertility  with  great  facility  for  natural  irrigation,  and 
where,  therefore,  the  capital  and  labour  necessary  to  work  the  soil  were  very  moderate, 
50  per  cent  of  the  gross  produce  was  taken,  and  in  the  case  of  less  fertile  tracts  the  State 
demand  varied  from  2/5ths  to  i/3rd,  but  it  never  fell  lower  than  this  in  central  Panjab, 
or  Subah  Lahore  as  it  was  then  denominated.  The  jama'bandi  papers  further 
show  that  a  surcharge  of  one  seer  per  maund  on  the  Government  share  was  levied  in 
addition  to  its  ordinary  demand  of  50  per  cent,  which  raises  the  total  demand  to 
51-25  per  cent  of  the  gross  produce,  but  the  land  newly  brought  under  cultivation 
and  requiring  extraordinary  labour,  paid  at  reduced  rates  for  the  first  few  years — the 
rate  varying  from  1/4 th  to  i/3rd  of  the  total  yield.' 

In  Multan,  on  the  other  hand,  land  was  assessed  at  a  much  lower  rate.  Fifty 
per  cent  of  the  gross  produce,  which  is  a  general  rate  in  the  central  Panjab,  is  rather 
occasional  and  uncommon  in  Multan,  where  the  Government  share  varies  mostly  from 
i/3rd  to  i/6th  of  the  gross  produce.  In  this  province,  I  may  here  mention,  a  peculiar 
sort  of  tenure  known  as  the  chakdan  tenure  was  prevailing  at  this  time.  It  probably 
originated  with  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  power  to  reclaim  the  waste  land 
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that  was  lying  in  abundance  in  the  country.  Where  the  owner  did  not  cultivate  the 
land,  the  Governor  Madan  Hazari  and  his  successor  Sawan  Mai  granted  patents  to  in- 
dividuals other  than  the  owner  to  sink  wells  and  earn  the  profit  for  themselves— paying 
only  a  nominal  rent  to  the  proprietor  through  the  State.  The  tenant,  or  the  occupant 
as  we  may  call  him ,  paid  the  revenue  to  the  State  which  the  latter  divided  with  the 
proprietor  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  i.  The  holders  of  these  wells  were  termed  Chakdars, 
from  the  Chak,  or  the  frame  of  wood,  on  which  the  well  is  built. 

With  regard  to  the  territory  in  Alkai  Peshawar  our  records  do  not  furnish  any 
details,  but  in  the  Punjab  Administration  Report  for  1847-49  a.d.  on  page  82 ,  we  read  : 
"except  from  the  peculiarly  rich  lands  the  Government  demand  never  exceeded  i/ird, 
and  usually  averaged  i/4th  or  i/5th,  and  fell  even  lower  down  to  i/8th  of  the  crop." 

Besides  the  ordinary  share  of  the  produce  the  Government  charged  a  number 

of  cesses.     As  will  appear  from  the  table  below,  there  was 
Percentage  of  extra  cesses.  „  ,  .  ,      ,  j  j-o- 

no  uniform  rate  at  which  the  amount  was  imposed  on  ditier- 

ent  districts.     I  have,  therefore,  thought  it  better  to  give  a  few  instances  which  might 

enable  us  to  form  a  rough  idea  of  percentage  on  the  revenue  proper. 

In  sambat  1876  (1821  a.d.)  the  maximum  recorded  under  this  head  in  the  returns 
for  ta'aluqa  Wazirabad  amounts  to  Rs.  4,790,  where  the  revenue  proper  is  recorded 
at  Rs.  40,060,  which  gives  a  percentage  of  nearly  Rs.  12. 

In  ta'aluqa  Surban  (Gurdaspur)  the  cesses  imposed  give  us  a  total  of  Rs.  4,930 
where  the  revenue  proper  is  recorded  at  Rs.  59,070,  which  means  a  percentage  of  83,  and 
the  minimum  amount  recorded  in  the  year  gives  a  percentage  of  5' 15  on  the  Govern- 
ment demand.  These  cesses  are  very  complicated  and  confusing  in  their  details,  and 
are  so  irregular  in  their  incidence  that  it  is  difficult  for  me  at  the  present  stage 
of  ray  work  .to  advance  any  theory  in  regard  to  them,  more  especially  when  it  is  not 
clearly  demonstrated  anywhere  in  the  records  for  what  particular  object  they  were 
levied.  What  I  have  been  able  to  make  out  is  that  the  amount  so  imposed  was 
collected  with  the  revenue  proper,  and  is  very  seldom  shown  on  the  debit  side  of  the 
Kharch  Pargana,  i.e.  the  cost  of  collection  and  local  administration.  It  probably 
found  its  way  to  the  royal  coffers,  or  was  shared  by  the  court  favourites  in  the  shape 
of  rusum  or  perquisites. 

Ranjit  Singh's  Government  did  not  appear  to  have  recognized  the  modern 
principle  that  local  taxation  should  be  raised  only  to  meet  the  local  needs.  The 
theory  governing  these  cesses  cannot,  therefore,  very  fairly  be  compared  to  the  one 
governing  the  cesses  of  the  present  day.  If  we  eliminate  the  Panjotra  cess  which  is 
common  to  both  systems,  the  remaining  charges  at  the  present  day  are  usually  spent 
by  the  District  Boards  on  improvements  of  roads,  spread  of  primary  education,  and  the 
establishment  of  charitable  dispensaries — objects  undoubtedly  of  far  greater  public 
utility  and  promotive  of  the  general  level  of  enlightenment. 

It  will  not  be  without  interest  to  note  one  other  point  in  connection  with  Ranjit 
Singh's  demands  from  the  farmers  of  the  revenue.  The  contractor  was  required 
to  supply,  as  a  part  of  stipulated  revenue,  the  special  products  both  vegetable  and 
animal  of  the  district  under  his  charge  :  the  bafu  rice  from  Peshawar  and  wheat  from 
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Chach  (near  Attock)  found  their  way  to  the  langar  khas  (kitchen  royal),  the  curiosi- 
ties of  Kashmir  and  cotton  and  silk  manufactures  of  Multan  were  stored  in  the  Tosha- 
khana.  Dhani,  Rohtas,  Jhelum,  and  Katchi  supplied  the  horses  for  his  cavalry. 
Rawalpindi,  Kalar  Kahar,  Hazara,  Kalabagh,  and  Multan  each  supplied  its  quota  of 
camels  for  the  transport  and  commissariat  supplies  to  the  army ,  while  hounds  and 
hawks  for  royal  sport  formed  a  part  of  the  tribute  from  the  hill  states;  of  Mandi, 
Kulu  and  Nurpur. 

Although  Ranjit  Singh's  demands,  as  will  appear  from  the  above,  were  rather 

heavy,  we  cannot  at  the  same  time  ignore  the  fact  that  he 
ncourageineii    o  bestowed  his  greatest  attention  in  watching  the  interest  of 

cultivators.  ,  ^_,,  i        ,  ,  •     •  i  t^_,_ 

the  poor  ryot.  No  Dastur-ul-  nmal  or  Am  issued  to  a  Kardar 
could  be  regarded  as  complete  without  the  one  important  instruction  .Si^c  ol<  ^jU 
-  oJjU  jbij  ^_j-el;  ]j  Lte;  jj^  uJ^U  i^=^.  J  '^M ,  Js.  "prosperity  of  the  subject  should  be  your 
paramount  care."  The  husbandman  was  encouraged  in  every  possible  way  to  become 
a  good  cultivator.  The  Kardar  was  instructed  to  supply  the  needy  cultivator 
with : — 

(i)  The  taqavi  advances  for  the  purchase  of  good  seed, 
(ii)  The  material  for  the  repair  of  his  well,  if  it  was  out  of  working  order. 

In  addition  to  the  above  facilities  given  to  a  cultivator  we  meet  with  a  standing 
order  of  the  Maharajah  forbidding  the  creditor  to  attach  the  bullocks,  fodder,  and 
other  implements  of  the  cultivator  in  execution  of  his  decree.' 

Further,  in  the  province  of  Multan,  where  the  country  was  little  better  than  a 
desert  and  the  cultivation  more  or  less  depended  upon  artificial  irrigation,  the  State 
undertook  the  task  of  sinking  wells,  and  the  celebrated  vSawan  Mall  started  other 
irrigation  works  by  way  of  repairing  the  old  canals  and  digging  of  several  new  ones. 
Compared  with  the  network  of  canals  and  other  similar  large  undertakings,  and 
the  manifold  encouragements  given  to  the  cultivator  at  the  present  day,  the  achieve- 
ments of  Ranjit  Singh  may  not  seem  very  great  ;  but  considering  the  time  and 
resources  of  the  Governments  of  those  days,  it  is  certainly  satisfactory  to  note  that 
the  Government  of  Ranjit  Singh  was  not  unconscious  of  its  duties  towards  its 
subjects. 

Collection. 

The  collection  of  revenue  formed  the  principal  part  of  the  duties  of  a  Kardar, 
but  the   work   of  actual  realization  from  the  asscimis  was 
o  ec  ion  o  revenue  an       ^^^^  j^    ^^^  agency  of  Muqaddams  and  Chaudharis,  who  were 
method   of   payment     into  o        j  ^ ,         ,  .    n  ^ai 

treasury  selected  from  amongst  men  of  local  intiuenCe.     They  corres 

pond  to  the  present  L,ambardars  and  Zaildars,  and  like  the 
latter  had  a  right  to  commission  on  the  revenue  payable  through  them — the  rate 
being  generally  5  per  cent  of  the  total  collection.  The  amount  collected  was  paid 
into  the  district  treasury,  and  the  Kardar,  in  turn,  remitted  it  to  the  khazana  amra 
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or  the  treasury-in-chief  at  Lahore,  or  else  handed  it  over  to  one  of  the  Receivers- 
general  of  revenue. 

The  payment  of  Government  revenue  when  it  was  realized  in  cash  could  not  be 
made  in  one  sum  by  the  cultivator,  and  the  power  of  the 

aeo  CO  ec  ion.  people  to  pay  without  difficulty  largely   depended  on  the 

suitableness  of  the  time  of  demand.  The  dates  of  the  payment  were,  accordingly,  so 
fixed  that  the  cultivator  could  find  time  to  sell  his  produce,  or  could  conveniently 
borrow  from  the  village  sahukar  (banker)  and  was  consequently  in  a  position  to  pay 
his  liabilities  to  the  Government.  The  first  instalment  of  Rahi'  revenue  was  made 
good  in  Jeth-Har,  viz.  a  month  after  the  reaping  was  over,  and  that  for  Kharif  was 
effected  during  Katik  and  Mangh.  The  Kardar  was  instructed  so  to  manage  the 
realization  of  the  Government  demand  as  not  to  impoverish  the  payee. 

In  recovering  its  dues  from  the  defaulting  assamis,  the  Government  had  not 
to  go  a  long  way  off.     Ordinarily  it  was  the  agent,  whether 

ecoveryo  ar  ear  .  ^  Zamindar  or  a  Kardar,  who  was  held  responsible  for  the 

payment  of  the  arrears  and  not  the  defaulter  himself.  The  procedure  was  simple, 
and,  on  the  whole,  appears  to  have  been  mild. 

In  the  first  instance  it  was  effected  by  the  issue  of  a  Parwana  or  writ  of 
demand  served  by  a  Government  peon  or  sipahi — fifteen  days  being  generally 
allowed  as  a  period  of  grace  during  which  time  they  were  to  realize  the  amount  and 
pay  it  into  the  treasury.  If  the  first  summons  was  not  obeyed  a  Dastak  shadid 
(warrant  of  arrest)  was  issued  and  the  defaulter  sometimes  fined,  but  usually  only 
threatened  with  a  fine.  The  absconding  defaulters,  when  they  migrated  to  another 
Ta'aluqa,  were  summoned  back  to  their  holdings  through-the  Kardar  of  the  district 
to  which  they  migrated.  As  a  rule  the  absconding  assamis  were  induced  to  come 
back,  coercion  being  only  applied  as  a  last  resort.  But  how  such  defaulters  as 
totally  refused  to  pay  the  revenue  were  treated,  I  have  not  come  across  any  Am  on 
the  jwint,  nor  any  recorded  instance  of  the  attachment  of  his  crop  or  other  real 
property,  in  the  record.  A  careful  reading  of  the  despatch  books  unmistakably 
leads  one  to  believe  that  the  Government  demand  was  not  in  many  instances  col- 
lected vi  et  armis  as  has  often  been  alleged ,  and  that  even  the  application  of  coercive 
processes  was  confined  to  very  few  cases.  Mere  threats  or  notices  to  the  careless 
rather  than  serious  action  against  defaulters  was  always  the  case. 

Under  a  system  like  that  of  Ranjit  Singh,  where  the  assessment  was  made  at 

the  close  of  the  harvest  time,  there  was  hardly  any  necessity 

Suspension  and  remission     j^^.  ^  ^.^gyj^j.  provision  on  this  point.     From  the  despatches 

issued  to  the  Kardars  at  different  times,  it  however  appears 
that  the  Government  recognized  such  a  necessity  and  dealt  with  the  individual  cases 
as  they  arose.  On  folio  17a  of  Volume  III  we  meet  with  recorded  instances  where 
the  Kardar  is  instructed  to  go  round  the  fields  in  order  to  in.spect  the  crops  personally 
and  estimate  the  damage  on  the  spot. 
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Further,  whenever  the  cultivators  were  found  really  unable  to  pay  their  dues, 
the  Kardar  was  directed  to  postpone  the  collection  to  next  harvest,  thus  preventing 
desertion  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator.     {Vide  folio  1I2«,  vol.  V). 

The  Government  of  Ranjit  Singh,  though  it  did  not  make  any  rules  to  regulate 

the  collection,  suspension,  and  remission  of  revenue  such  as  the  present  revenue  law 

provides,  yet  in  actual  practice  does  not  seem  to  have  overlooked  such  a  necessity. 

As  it  will  appear  from  what  has  been  said  above,  the  Maharajah  at  times  reduced  his 

demand    and  adjusted  its  collection,  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  ryot. 

.^.     .  .     .  The  district  organization  of  the  revenue  department  had 

District  organization.  ?    r,-       ,  .       . 

two  different  sets  of  officials  each  with  its  own  sphere  or  work. 

The  term  Kardar  or  'amil  was  used  to  denote  the  collector  of  revenues  of  a 

ta'aluqa  under  the  Sikli  Government.     His  principal  duties 
Kardar  and  his  functions.  ,  .  .  , ,  , , ,  ,  , 

were  to  supervise  and  carry  out  the  settlement  work ,  assess 
and  announce  the  revenue  jama'  and  subsequently  to  realize  the  revenue  thus  imposed. 
But  this  was  not  all  he  had  to  do.  In  absence  of  any  established  law  courts  over  the 
country  the  'amil  was  called  upon  to  act  as  a  judge  and  a  magistrate  in  the  district  of 
which  he  was  appointed  the  revenue  collector.  The  different  capacities  in  which 
he  was  called  upon  to  act  may  be  enumerated  as :  — 

(i)  Supervisor  of  the  settlement  work, 
(ii)  Collector  of  Government  revenue. 

(iii)  Treasurer  and  accountant,  inasmuch  as  he  had  to  keep  the  amount  collected 
in  his  tahwil,  and  was  required  to  submit  a  detailed  account  of  the  money 
disposed  of. 

(iv)  A  judge  and  a  magistrate,  to  decide  the  civil  and  criminal  cases  in  con- 
sultation with  the  arbitrators. 
(v)  Administrator  of   the   excise   and   customs   of   the   ta'aluqa — though   not 
often. 

(vi)  He  was  to  remain  in  touch  with  the  different  men  around  him  and  keep 
himself  informed  of  anything  of  note  that  happened  in  his  district. 
Lastly,  he  was  in  duty  bound  to  watch  the  interests  of  the  Government 
and  to  look  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  whom  he  was  appointed  to 
govern.  It  would  be  better  to  quote  in  original  the  instructions  given 
to  him  on  his  appointment  to   office. 

^Jj    iS    jJj    iiiycji    jyo^  jJ)^    AiiLiJ   ^^J^'^J^y.   ^'^^   ^Jl^^'^yt-    ^  ^'^^  vj^-**-  ^-AJj^  ^y^^J  ^J;^' 

-  JJ^IJ  ,_j*»lj  jlfij    I  A'io  ^-J-x-*  fJU)  JJy  ^^>i4  Jjt-asvj    I  A^l*  \j:^^^  ^—*ij^  iL<(.«^    -  .yxJilt  jL*Lc  v_;^,ji._y^ 

^jiji^  AsLo  i_jL,>».  J  jyy.LJ  jLaiil  ;yl  jj-^'^J  i^f-  ^iJ^^^.  ^^.  ^j/5lXL'l^  *^j.i«  i^]  -  .iJ^Jj  j^Lc  ,  ^y^ 
O"'*^  u/1^  iy^  ^jh^'^)^  i'  ^-^"^  ^^  I  aSI*  v_:>.a»>.  ^^>  ^-i^UJ  U^r  u::,-....-.  ^~J>ir^  J>-^»  ^^I'^^l 
Siji  illj  ti)  )l  J^  ij^.j^y^.  *3=>J'    -  '^J'lJ  J^i^  t^"^  )y^'^-^  *L«U-«  ^^y^  J  i_::,-.<-j».  >>JjL.  xjxoy  ^^],y^li yt  j 
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As  I  have  used  modern  terminology  in  illustrating  the   nature   of    his  duties, 

I  think  it  necessary  to  add  here  that  his  authority,  functions, 

dignity  and   salary  should  not  be  taken  to  correspond  to 

those  of  the  modern  functionary  of  that  rank.     There  were  no  set  rules  governing  the 

salaries  of  these  officials.     But,  on  the  whole,  it  appears  that  his  pay  was  in  proportion 

to  the  annual  value  of  the  ta'aluqa  in  his  charge.     The  ratio  as  worked  out  by  me 

ranges  from  -/if-  to  -/i/9  P^i"  diem  for  every  thousand  of  the  jama'  imposed.     This 

statement  will  be  found  to  be  applicable  only  in  the  case  of  petty  Kardars  with  £tn 

allowance  of  one  to  five   rupees  per  day.      The  nazims  or  governors  of  provinces 

were   decently   paid — the  governor   of   Kashmir,  Diwan    Kirpa  Ram,  used  to  get 

Rs.  1,00,000  as  talbzat,  of  Peshawar  General  Avitabile  Rs.  41,000,  and  Lala  Sukh 

Dayal  of  Multan  Rs.  36,000  per  annum.     The  Kardar  was  generally  paid  for  only 

ten  months  in  a  year.     How  this  practice  originated  is  not  traceable  anywhere  in  the 

record,  but  it  appears  very  probable  that  this  deduction  of  two  months'  pay  in  the 

year  was  made  on  account  of  the  nazzar  Dussehra  and  Diwali.     It  was  customary  with 

RanjitSingh  to  hold  a  public  Durbar  on  such  occasions  and  receive  nazzars  (presents) 

from  his  big  Sardars  in  person  and  bestow  khila'ats  and  in'ams  in  return.     With 

regard  to  the  subordinate  officials  this  nazzar  was  deducted  from  their  annual  salary, 

and  from  his  subjects  in  general  it  was  collected  with  the  Land  Revenue  under  the 

head  of  «,^j  ;jj.    The  Kardar  was  allowed  a  small  establishment  consisting  of  one 

saitdukchi  or  treasurer  on  15  to  20  rupees  a  month  and  a  writer  or  Mutasadi  on  20  to 

25  rupees  a  moiith. 

Quite  separate  from,  and  in  a  sense  independent  of,  the  Kardar' s  staff,  was  the 
office  of  the  Qanungo  or  the  Registrar  of  collection.  This 
branch  of  the  revenue  department  was  mainly  composed  of 
the  Qanungo  himself,  the  Patwaris,  and  the  surveyors  and  appraisers.  The  exact 
nature  of  his  duties  is  not  described  in  any  one  place,  but  whatever  I  have  been  able 
to  gather  from  the  scattered  ains  and  despatches  issued  at  different  times,  I  give 
below :  His  office,  it  appears,  was  intended  as  a  check  on  the  financial  transactions 
of  all  the  other  revenue  officers.  He  was  required  to  maintain  in  his  office  papers  of 
different  nature,  viz: — 

(i)  for  the  compilation  of  statistics  for  the  area  of  land  under  cultivation,  in 

the  district, 
(ii)  the  nature  of  the  produce  and  the  results  of  each  harvest ; 
(iii)  a  detailed  account  of  the  disposal  of  the  produce  according  to  the  shares 

allotted  by  the  rules  to  the  Government  and  the  ryot ; 
(iv)  he  had  to  keep  in  addition  to  the  above  a  sort  of  register  showing  the 
boundaries  of  each  village,  as  one  finds  that  references  are  con- 
tan  tly  made  to  his  office  for  the  determination  of  contested  boundaries, 
the  use  of  rivers,  and  other  sources  of  irrigation.  This  roughly  corres- 
ponds to  the  records  in  the  modern  agriculture  and  land-records  depart- 
ment. He  was  paid  either  by  an  allotted  share  of  the  produce  or  in 
cash  (Rs.  30  per  month).     This,  in  main,  formed  the  district  organization 
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of  the  revenue  department  under  Ranjit  Singh  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  a  simple  machine  suitable  to  the  times.  In  running  this  machin- 
ery Ranjit  Singh  had  not  to  spend  any  considerable  part  of  his  revenue. 
As  will  appear  from  the  annexed  table,  the  cost  of  provincial  govern- 
ment, including  the  cost  for  the  realization  of  revenues,  did  not  go  higher 
than  630  per  cent  of  the  total  land  revenue  from  the  subah  Panjab. 
Whether  the  Government,  run  at  so  cheap  a  cost,  could  ensure  efficiency, 
I  am  not  prepared  at  this  stage  to  consider ;  but  that  it  continued  to 
work  for  thirty  years  is  an  argument  in  its  favour. 
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History  of  Suket  State. 
J.  Hutchison  and  J.  Ph.  Vogei<. 

Suket  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  Mandi,  on  the  East  by  Saraj-Kulu ;  on  the 
South  by  the  Satluj  and  the  small  states  of  Shangri,  Bhajji,  Bhagal  and  Mangal;  and 
on  the  West  by  Bilaspur.  In  the  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity  it  also  included  all 
the  territory  now  in  Mandi  and  a  large  portion  of  Kulu. 

A  small  portion  of  the  State,  containing  the  capital,  is  situated  in  the  vSuketi 
Nala,  a  tributary  of  the  Bias;  but  the  major  part  is  in  the  Satluj  valley. 

'  Sir  A.  Cunningham  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the  vansavali  of  the  ruling 
family,  in  his  paper  on  the  history  of  Mandi,  in  the  reports  of  the  Archaeological 
Survey.  More  recently  a  vernacular  history  of  the  State  has  been  published  by  Sir- 
dar Hardayal  Singh  of  Kangra,  who  acted  for  a  time,  first  as  Tahsildar  and  later  as 
Manager  of  the  vState.     It  is  called  Tawarlkh-i-Riyastha-i-Kohistan  Punjab. 

It  seems  to  be  almost  the  only  authority  available,  and  most  of  the  material  for 
this  paper  has  been  drawn  from  it.  There  are  also  references  to  Suket  in  the  records 
of  Mandi  and  Kulu  as  well  as  other  States,  which  help  to  elucidate  events.  Suket 
does  not  seem  to  be  referred  to  in  the  Rajatarangini  or  by  any  of  the  Muhammadan 
historians. 

^The  early  history  of  the  State  is  similar  to  that  of  other  parts  of  the  hills.  Pre- 
vious to  its  foundation  the  whole  tract  was  under  the  control  of  numerous  petty 
barons  bearing  the  titles  of  Rana  or  Thakur,  the  Ranas  being  Kshatriyas  and  the 
Thakurs  of  some  lower  caste,  and  the  vernacular  history  gives  a  graphic  account  of 
their  subjection  by  the  early  Rajas.  This  account  fully  coincides  with  what  we  know 
of  the  general  political  condition  of  the  hills  in  former  times,  and  down  to  a  compara- 
tively recent  period.  In  the  case  of  almost  all  the  hill  States  whose  histories  are 
known  to  us,  there  is  a  similar  record  of  long  and  continuous  warfare  between  the 
Rajas  and  the  petty  chiefs.  The  Raja  was  an  alien  among  them  and  it  was  only  by 
superior  force  that  he  succeeded  in  gaining  an  ascendancy.  Revolts  were  of  frequent 
occurrence  and  the  usual  tribute  money,  the  only  symbol  of  subjection,  was  forth- 
coming only  when  there  was  no  other  alternative.  The  rule  of  these  petty  Barons, 
was  of  ancient  origin ;  and  if  they  ever  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  a  paramou: 


Note. — Sirdar  Hardayal  Singh  collected  his  historical  material  from  many  sources,  of  which  folklore  and  comniop*radi- 
tion  seem  to  have  been  an  important  part.  He  does  not  tell  us  what  ancient  records,  if  any,  were  available,  an*  we  are 
therefore  ignorant  of  their  nature,  and  cannot  vouch  for  the  reliability  of  much  that  has  been  included  in^^'s  paper. 
Again,  it  and  the  historical  chapter  in  the  Suket  Gazetteer  are  largely  from  the  same  source,  and  there  is  t^^fore  much 
in  common  between  them. 

1  Cf.  Arch.  Survey  Reports.     Vol.  xiv,  p.  123. 

>   Vide  Journal  Punjab  Historical  Society.     Vol.  iii,  p.  45  et  seq. 
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power  before  the  advent  of  the  Rajas,  it  must  have  been  purely  nominal.  They  bear 
an  evil  reputation  traditionally  as  quarrelsome  and  contentious,  and  their  unhappy 
feuds  rendered  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  invader,  against  whom  they  seem  to  have  been 
unable  to  take  concerted  action.  These  feuds  the  Rajas  fostered,  and  often  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  by  treachery  what  they  had  failed  to  acquire  by  force.  Such  was  the 
condition  of  the  tract,  now  embraced  in  Suket  and  Mandi,  when  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty  first  appeared  upon  the  scene. 

'  The  Chiefs  of  Suket  and  Mandi  are  from  a  common  ancestor  of  the  Chandar- 
bansi  line  of  Rajputs,  and  they  therefore  claim  descent  from  the  Pandavas  of  the 
Mahabharata.  Traditionally  the  origin  of  the  line  is  carried  back  to  a  remote  period. 
The  original  dynasty  is  said  to  have  ruled  in  Delhi  for  1700  years,  but  this  is  highly 
improbable. 

The  last  Raja,  named  Khemraj,  was  displaced  by  his  Wazir  and  retired  to 
Bengal.  There  he  established  a  dynasty,  and  thirteen  of  his  successors  are  said  to 
have  ruled  for  350  years  as  the  Sena  Kings  of  Eastern  Bengal,  with  their  capital  at 
Lakshmanpuri  on  the  Ganges.  The  most  distinguished  ruler  of  this  dynasty  was 
Lakshman  Sen  who  is  said  to  have  extended  his  conquests  to  Kanauj,  Nepal  and 
Orissa,  and  to  have  founded  the  city  of  Gaur  in  Malda,  calling  it  Laknauti  after  him- 
self. The  later  capital  was  at  Naddia,  where  they  continued  to  rule  till  expelled  by 
Bakhtiyar  Khilji  in  a.d.  1198. 

The  last  ruler  of  the  dynasty  retired  to  Prayag  or  Allahabad  and  died  there. 
His  son,  Rup  Sen,  then  went  north  to  Rupar  near  Ambala,  where  he  settled  for  a 
time.  Having  been  attacked  by  the  Muhammadans  he  was  killed  in  battle,  and  his 
three  sons  fled  into  the  hills,  and  after  a  time  founded  separate  States.  Bir  Sen 
became  ruler  of  Suket,  Giri  Sen  of  Keonthal,  and  Hamir  Sen  of  Kashtwar.^ 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  tradition  of  a  common  origin  from  the  Sena 
Rajas  of  Gaur,  Bengal,  survives  in  the  records  of  all  these  families.  Kashtwar,  how- 
ever, must  have  been  founded  at  a  later  date  than  Suket.  The  history  of  three 
brothers  having  each  founded  a  kingdom  is  found  in  the  annals  of  several  of  the  ruling 
families  of  the  hills. 

The  above  is  the  traditional  account  of  the  origin  of  the  family,  but  Cunningham 
assigns  the  foundation  of  Suket  to  a  much  earlier  period,  which  seems  to  be  more  in 
keeping  with  the  available  data.  According  to  him,  it  seems  probable  that  there  was 
an  earlier  Sena  dynasty  in  Bengal,  whose  ancestor,  named  Vira  Sen,  reigned  in  the 
seventh  century,  and  from  whom  the  later  dynasty  was  descended.  The  founder  of 
Suket  may  thus  have  been  a  cadet  of  the  earlier  Sena  dynasty ,  and  the  emigration 
fnm  Bengal  may  have  taken  place  at  an  early  period.^ 

A  review  of  the  data  at  our  disposal  seems  to  give  support  to  this  conclusion. 


I  Man«4  Qaz.,  p.  6. 
The  ntnie  Hamir  is  derived  from  Arabic  Amir  and  does  not  occur  among  Hindu  princes  until  after  the  Muham- 
madan  conque».     Kashtwar  State  wa.s  founded  at  a  later  period  than  Suket,  probably  about  a.d.  iooo.     The  founder's 
name  wa«  Kandk,  gen,  who  may  have  been  descended  from  Hamir  Sen. 

»  Report,  of  A,.^,  Survey  „f  India.  Vol.  xv,  p.  156. 
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The  earliest  approximately  ascertained  date  is  that  for  the  reign  of  Arjun  Sen,  who 
was  a  contemporary  of  Bahadur  Singh  of  Kulu  (a.d.  1530-59). 

From  Arjun  Sen  to  Ugar  Sen  (a.d.  1876)  inclusive,  there  were  eleven  reigns  in 
376  years,  giving  an  average  of  about  31  years  to  a  reign.  Again  Jit  Sen  (a.d.  1663) 
was  a  contemporary  of  Shyam  Sen  of  Mandi  (a.d.  1644),  and  from  him  to  Ugar  Sen 
there  were  six  Rajas  in  213  years — giving  an  average  reign  of  35  years.  . 

Now,  according  to  the  Vansavali  there  were  35  reigns  anterior  to  that  of  Arjun 
Sen,  and  allowing  an  average  of  20  years  to  each  we  get  i53o-7oo=a.d.  830  as  the 
approximate  date  for  the  foundation  of  the  State. 

Another  comptitation  over  a  longer  period  leads  to  much  the  same  result.  As- 
suming, as  there  are  grounds  for  doing,  that  the  separation  of  the  Mandi  branch  took 
place  about  a.d.  iooo,  there  were  37  reigns  from  that  date  to  1876 — a  period  of  876 
years;  giving  an  average  reign  of  23  years,  which  is  the  common  average  in  most  of 
the  other  hill  States,  whose  vansavalis  have  been  examined.  '  Allowing  this  average 
to  the  eight  reigns  preceding  the  separation,  we  get  iooo-i84=a.d.  816.  Cunning- 
ham's conclusion,  therefore,  seems  to  be  confirmed  that  the  State  was  founded  about 
A.D.  800.  An  examination  of  the  vansavali  also  confirms  this  conclusion.  We  know 
that  Arjun  Sen  (a.d.  1530),  the  35th  Raja  in  descent  from  Bir  Sen,  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Bahadur  Singh  of  Kulu.  Supposing  the  State  to  have  been  founded  about 
A.D.  1200,  in  accordance  with  the  accepted  chronology,  there  are  35  reigns  to  be 
allowed  for  in  about  300  years,  which  gives  an  average  of  only  nine  years  to  each. 
This  is  extremely  improbable,  as  the  average  reign  in  the  other  States  is  seldom  less 
than  20  years. 

*  An  interesting  incident  is  on  record  in  the  Chamba  Vansavali,  which  lends  sup- 
port to  the  above  conclusion.  About  a.d.  800,  Brahmapura,  the  original  capital  and 
nucleus  of  the  Chamba  State,  was  invaded  by  a  race  of  foreigners  called  "  Kira,"  and 
the  Raja  was  killed  in  battle.  His  queen  who  was  enceinte  was  carried  away  for 
safety  by  the  officials,  and  on  the  way  to  the  outer  hills  a  son  was  born,  named 
Mushan  Varman. 

Ultimately  the  Rani  and  the  young  prince  found  an  asylum  with  the  Raja  of 
Suket,  who  made  liberal  provision  for  them.  On  growing  up  to  manhood  Mushan 
Varman  was  married  to  the  Raja's  daughter  and  received  in  dowry  a  jagir  in  Panga, 
evidently  a  clerical  error  for  Pangna,  which  was  then  the  capital  and  nucleus  of  the 
State.  An  army  was  also  furnished,  with  which  Mushan  Varman  expelled  the  Kiras 
and  recovered  his  country. 

The  clan  name  of  the  Suket  royal  Hne  is  Suketi  or  Suketr,  in  accordance  with 
ancient  custom  in  the  hills. 

The  suffix  is  '  Sen '  but  the  younger  members  of  the  family  take  '  Singh.' 

Vlr  orBlr  Senac  a.d.  770-800. — Aftercrossing  theSatluj  at  Jiuri  ferry,  Bir  Sen,  the 
founder  of  the  State,  along  with  his  followers,  probably  Rajput  adventurers  like  him- 

I  Cunningham  gives  ten  names  which  would  put  back  the  date  to  A.D.  770,  as  noted  by  him.     Cf.  A.S.  Reports,  Vol. 
xiv,  p.  123.     Some  names  may  have  been  dropped  in  copying. 
*  Chamba  Gaz. ,  p.  72. 
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self,  advanced  into  the  interior,  and  began  tlie  conquest  of  the  country.  The  Ranas 
and  Thakurs  naturally  resented  the  invasion  of  their  domains  and  offered  opposition , 
but  their  mutual  jealousies  rendered  combined  action  impossible,  and  one  after  an- 
other yielded  to  his  superior  force. 

The  first  to  take  the  field  against  him  was  the  Thakur  of  Karoli,  whose  state 
was  called  Daret,  and  he  was  quickly  subdued  and  his  fort  captured.  Then  Sri  Man- 
gal,  the  Rana  of  Batwara,  who  had  come  to  help  the  Thakur  of  Karoli,  was  also 
attacked  and  overawne. 

Following  up  his  initial  successes,  Bir  Sen  then  advanced  against  the  Thakur  of 
Nigra  whose  territory  was  Kot  and  Paranga.  He  was  subdued,  as  also  the  Thakur 
of  Chiragh,  who  ruled  Batal  and  thana  Chawindi.  The  Chinidiwala  Thakur  ruling 
Udaipur  undertook  to  become  tributary,  and  being  at  feud  with  the  Rana  of  Sanyarto, 
who  was  the  overlord  of  the  district,  the  Raja  was  advised  to  attack  and  kill 
this  latter  chief,  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  extend  his  authority.  Bir  Sen, 
accordingly,  proceeded  against  the  Rana,  and  on  his  approach  the  Thakur  of  Khunu 
fled,  and  his  fort  was  captured,  and  held  for  a  long  period.  Sanyarto  was  then 
attacked  and  the  thdnas  of  Kajun  and  Dhyara  Kot  were  taken  after  a  severe  contest, 
the  Rana  being  captured.  He  was  treated  with  consideration  and  set  at  liberty,  a 
jdgir  being  assigned  for  his  support,  which  remained  in  the  possession  of  his  descend- 
ants till  the  reign  of  Shyam  Sen  (a.d.  1627-58).  The  fact  of  this  jdglr  having  been 
granted  is  proved  by  the  circum.stance  that  in  the  reign  of  Udai  Sen,  the  31st  Raja 
after  Bir  Sen,  the  then  Rana,  named  Madan  Pal,  gave  a  sasan  grant  from  his  jdglr  to 
Khemwal  Brahmans,  by  a  patla  or  title  deed  dated  S.  1769,  which  is  still  extant. 
When  Madan  Pal's  son  died  childless  in  the  time  of  Jit  Sen,  the  jdglr  was  resumed, 
but  the  sdsan  grant  is  still  in  force. 

Having  subjected  all  the  Ranas  and  Thakurs  within  a  certain  area  Bir  Sen  sent 
for  his  family,  probably  from  the  east  of  the  Satluj,  and  settled  them  in  a  palace 
which  he  had  erected  on  the  skirts  of  the  Kunnu  Dhar,  which  he  made  his  first  resi- 
dence. The  palace  still  bears  the  name  of  '  Narot'  meaning  "Privacy"  owing  pro- 
bably to  its  seclusion. 

Bir  Sen  then  resumed  the  campaign  against  the  petty  chiefs,  and  with  the  help 
of  a  force  from  thdna  Kajun,  which  he  had  acquired  from  the  Rana  of  Sanyarto,  he 
attacked  the  Thakur  of  Koti  Dhar,  defeated  him  and  seized  the  ildqds  of  Nanj,  Salalu, 
Belu  and  thdna  Magra.  He  also  built  forts  at  Kajun  and  Magra  which  till  then  had 
only  been  open  villages. 

When  Bir  Sen  had  in  this  way  conquered  all  the  petty  Chiefs  immediately  to 
the  west  of  the  Satluj  he  next  invaded  the  territory  of  the  Thakur  of  Kandli  Kot  to 
the  south-west,  who  offered  no  resistance.  The  next  petty  ruler  to  feel  the  weight  of 
his  hand  was  the  Thakur  of  Surhi  who  owned  the  thdnas  of  Chandmari  and  Jahorand 
also  the  ilaqd  of  Pangna.  The  Thakur  at  once  gave  in  his  submission  and  urged  the 
Raja  to  attack  the  Thakur  of  Haryara,  with  whom  he  was  at  feud.  On  hearing  of 
the  invasion,  the  Thakur  fled  and  his  territory  was  annexed,  and  a  fort  built  which  is 
called  Tikar  down  to  the  present  day.     Bir  Sen  then  selected  a  site  in  the  Surhi  ildqd, 
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at  5,000  ft.  above  sea  level,  called  Pangna,  where  he  built  a  palace,  and  made  it  the 
capital  of  the  State.  The  Pangna  palace  is  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  but 
it  is  not  known  if  the  present  building  contains  any  portions  of  the  original  structure 
as  it  has  never  been  examined  by  an  expert. 

Bir  Sen  then  built  the  fort  of  Chawasi  and  also  conquered  the  fort  of  Bir  Kot  on 
the  borders  of  Kumharsen.  With  Chawasi  as  a  base  he  then  advanced  into  Saraj 
and  captured  the  forts  of  Srigarh,  Naraingarh,  Raghupur,  Janj,  Madhupur,  Banga, 
Chanjwala,  Magru,  Mangarh,  Tung,  Jalauri,  Himri,  Raigarh,  Fatehpur,  Bamthaj, 
Raisan,  Godah  and  Koth  Manali  from  different  Thakurs,  who  probably  till  then  had 
been  more  or  less  under  Kulu.'  He  also  invaded  Parol,  Lag,  Rupi,  vSari  and  Dumhri, 
all  of  which  are  in  Kulu.  The  Kulu  Raja,  called  Bhupal,  probably  Bhup  Pal  of  the 
Kulu  Vansavali,  advanced  to  oppose  him  and  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner. 
Bhupal,  however,  was  soon  released  and  restored  to  power  on  condition  of  paying 
tribute. 

After  returning  from  the  conquest  of  Kulu,  Bir  Sen  captured  Pandoh,  Nachni 
and  the  following  forts :  Chiryahan,  Raiyahan,  Jurahandi,  vSatgarh,  Nandgarh,  Cha- 
chiot  and  Sawapuri. 

Having  overrun  and  subdued  the  northern  portion  of  the  State  he  next  turned 
westward  towards  the  Balh  ilaqa,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  Sikandar  ki  dhar,  now 
in  Mandi.  The  Rana  of  Hatli  was  defeated  and  a  fort,  named  Bir  Kot,  founded  to 
commemorate  the  event.     The  name  is  now  Bihar  Kot. 

Thereafter  Bir  Sen  fixed  the  boundary  with  Kangra  by  erecting  a  fort  on  the  Sir 
Khad,  called  Bira,  now  also  in  Mandi.  The  conquered  tracts  thus  extended  from  the 
Satluj  on  the  south  to  the  Bias  on  the  north,  and  from  the  latter  river  on  the  east 
to  the  Sir  Khad  on  the  west,  forming  the  boundary  with  Kangra. 

The  extensive  conquests  ascribed  to  Bir  Sen  are  hardly  in  keeping  with  what  we 
know  to  have  been  the  condition  of  things  in  other  States,  which  were  consolidated 
only  after  centuries  of  warfare.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  many  of  these 
conquests  should  be  referred  to  a  later  period  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

Bir  Sen  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Dher  Sen,  whose  reign  was  short.  He  prob- 
ably continued  the  struggle  with  the  petty  chiefs,  but  no  details  of  his  time  have 
come  down  to  us. 

Bikram  Sen  the  next  Raja  seems  to  have  been  of  a  religious  disposition,  for  soon 
after  his  accession  he  installed  his  brother,  Tribikram  Sen,  as  regent  of  the  State  and 
took  his  departure  on  pilgrimage  to  Hardwar,  and  was  absent  for  two  years.  KulQ, 
which  was  still  tributary,  was  then  under  the  rule  of  Hast  or  Hait  Pal,  grandson  of 
Bhup  Pal.  Tribikram  Sen  proved  unfaithful  to  his  trust  and  aimed  at  supplanting 
his  brother.  For  this  purpose  he  sought  the  help  of  the  KulQ  Chief,  whom  he  freed 
from  tribute  on  condition  of  receiving  his  support  in  the  struggle  with  Bikram  Sen, 
after  the  latter' s  return. 


I  According  to  tradition,  Kulu  State  originally  included  all  the  territory  now  in  Suket  and  Mandi.     This  tradition  is 
cuirent  in  Suket,  Mandi  and  Bashahr  as  well  as  Kulu. 
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On  learning  of  what  had  occurred,  Bikram  Sen  went  to  his  kinsman  the  Raja  of 
Kionthal,  who  furnished  him  with  an  army.  The  opposing  forces  met  at  Jiuri  on  the 
Satluj  and  both  Tribikram  Sen  and  Hast  Pal  fell  in  the  battle,  and  their  forces  were 
dispersed.     Bikram  Sen  then  resumed  his  position  as  Raja. 

In  revenge  for  the  action  of  Hast  Pal  he  invaded  Kulu,  subdued  the  country  and 
appointed  his  own  officers,  assigning  a  jaglr  to  Hast  Pal's  son  which  was  held  by  his 
descendants  for  three  generations,  during  which  they  exercised  no  authority  and 
were  merely  jaglrdars. 

On  Bikram  Sen's  demise  his  son  Dhartari  Sen  succeeded,  but  there  are  no  records  of 
the  events  of  his  reign.  He  had  two  sons  who  both  died  during  his  own  lifetime. 
Of  these  the  younger  was  named  Kharak  Sen  and  his  son  Lakshman  Sen,  a  minor  of 
two  years  of  age,  was  installed  as  Raja  on  Dhartari  Sen's  death. 

Lakshman  Sen  being  of  tender  years  the  State  was  under  the  control  of  the  offi- 
cials, and  Hashir  (Hamir)  Pal,  the  Raja  of  Kulu,  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  assert  his  independence.  When  Lakshman  Sen  came  of  age — fourteen  years  later 
— he  invaded  Kulu  and  overran  the  Waziris  of  Rupi,  lyag.  Sari  and  a  part  of  Parol, 
and  again  made  the  State  tributary. 

On  Lakshman  Sen's  death,  probably  after  a  long  reign  of  which  we  posses  few 
details,  he  was  followed  by  his  son,  Chandar  Sen,  who  also  had  a  long  reign  and  died 
childless.  His  brother  Bijai  Sen  then  came  to  the  gaddi.  He  too  seems  to  have 
reigned  long,  but  the  records  tell  us  nothing  of  these  reigns.  We  can  only  conjecture 
from  the  analogy  of  other  States  that  the  struggle  between  the  Rajas  and  the  petty 
barons  went  on  as  before,  and  was  probably  much  the  same  in  Suket  as  elsewhere. 

Sahu  Sen  c  a.d.  iooo. — Bijai  Sen  left  two  sons,  named  Sahu  Sen  and  Bahu  Sen, 
of  whom  the  elder  succeeded.  The  brothers  unfortunately  seem  to  have  been  un- 
friendly and  Sahu  Sen's  reign  was  marked  by  a  quarrel  which  was  fraught  with 
grave  consequences  to  the  State.  As  the  result  of  this  quarrel,  Bahu  Sen  retired  to 
Manglor  in  KnlQ,  where  he  acquired  a  small  tract  from  Kulu  and  established  himself 
as  a  petty  chief.  His  descendants  in  the  twelfth  generation  founded  Mandi  State, 
which  ultimately  acquired  large  possessions  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  Suket. 

Ratan  Sen  c  a.d.  1020. — We  have  no  details  of  this  reign  which  seems  to  have 
passed  in  comparative  quiet.  On  his  demise  Ratan  Sen  was  succeeded  by  his  elder 
son,  Bilas  Sen,  who  was  of  a  tyrannical  disposition.  After  enduring  oppression  for 
four  years,  the  officials  poisoned  him  and  placed  his  brother,  Samudra  Sen,  on 
the  gaddi.  Bilas  Sen  left  an  infant  son,  named  Sewant  Sen,  and  learning  that  the 
officials  intended  to  put  him  out  of  the  way,  the  Rani  fled  to  Saraj  and  found  a  refuge 
with  a  zaminddr,  where  she  lived  for  some  years  without  disclosing  her  identity. 

One  day  a  jogi  passing  by  saw  the  boy,  and  marking  in  him  the  signs  of  great- 
ness asked  the  zamlndar  whose  son  he  was,  and  added  that  he  would  one  day  become 
a  Raja.'     The  zamlnddr's  curiosity  having  been  aroused,  he  pressed  the  Rani  for  an 


>  ThU  is  probably  a  reference  to  the  Urdh  Rekh.  a  line,  like  the  "  line  of  life  "  on  the  hand,  which  runs  along  the 
•ole  of  Uie  foot  from  the  toes  to  the  heel,  and  is  peculiar  to  Rajputs  of  royal  birth.  A  similar  story  is  told  in  the  Chron- 
icles of  Chamba  and  Kulu. 
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answer,  and  she'told  him  the  boy's  parentage,  but  begged  him  not  to  disclose  her 
secret  to  any  one. 

Meantime  Samudra  Sen  had  been  installed  as  Raja  and  ruled  for  four  years,  leav- 
ing at  his  demise  two  sons,  minors,  named  Hewant  Sen  and  Balwant  Sen.  Both  of 
them  in  succession  were  placed  on  the  gaddi ,  but  died  before  attaining  their  majority, 
leaving  no  heirs.  A  question  then  arose  as  to  who  should  succeed,  and  the  officials 
recalled  the  fact  that  Bilas  Sen's  infant  son  had  been  smuggled  away  and  concealed. 
A  search  was  therefore  instituted  and  he  was  discovered  and  restored  to  his 
rights. 

Sewant  Sen  c  ad.  1120. — On  his  accession  Sewant  Sen,  in  gratitude  for  the  kind- 
ness shown  to  his  mother  and  himself,  conferred  on  the  zamindar  in  jaglr  the  village 
in  which  he  had  lived,  and  built  a  Kot  or  fort,  naming  it  Rani  ka  Kot.  The  building 
is  no  longer  in  existence,  but  the  taluka  in  Chawasi  is  still  called  Rani  ka  Kot.  Sew- 
ant Sen  died  after  a  long  and  prosperous  reign  of  which  we  possess  no  records.  He 
was  followed  by  four  Rajas  whose  names  have  been  lost  and  whose  reigns  seem  to 
have  been  uneventful,  as  there  is  nothing  known  regarding  them.  We  may,  however, 
assume  that  they  ruled  in  the  twelfth  century.  Mantar  Sen,  the  next  Raja,  died  with- 
out issue,  and  the  succession  devolved  on  one,  Liyun  Phiyun,  a  member  of  a  collateral 
branch  of  the  ruling  house,  who  was  of  an  indolent  disposition  and  incapable  of  hold- 
ing power.  The  State  officials,  therefore,  resorted  to  a  device  to  ascertain  who  should 
succeed.  A  fast  was  ordered  and  the  second  day  a  special  feast  was  held,  attended 
by  the  Miahs,  or  royal  kinsmen,  at  which  a  sham  message  was  announced  in  the 
middle  of  the  feast,  that  a  revolt  had  taken  place  among  the  Ranas  in  one  part  of 
the  State.  Liyun  Phiyun  remarked  that  there  was  no  need  for  immediate  action,  and 
that  the  matter  could  stand  over  till  after  the  feast.  Mian  Madan,  however,  who 
had  been  a  miller,  sprang  to  his  feet,  declaring  that  it  was  no  time  for  feasting  when 
the  country  was  in  danger,  and  seizing  his  arms  he  left  the  assembly.  The  officials 
and  people  being  impressed  with  his  courage  and  prompt  action  went  after  him  and 
brought  him  back.  He  was  then  acclaimed  Raja,  being  in  fact  next  after  I,iyun 
Phiyun  in  the  succession,  and  at  once  started  to  suppress  the  rebellion. 

Madan  Sen  c  a.d.  1240. — Madan  Sen  had  a  long  and  prosperous  reign.  On  his 
first  expedition  against  the  Rana  of  Nachan,  immediately  after  his  in-stallation ,  he 
found  the  country  quiet  and  the  petty  chiefs  submissive,  and  thus  he  came  to  know 
the  device  which  had  brought  about  his  elevation  to  the  gaddi.  He  built  a  fort  two 
kos  to  the  north  of  Pangna  the  capital,  and  called  it  Madan  Kot.  It  is  now  in  Mandi 
and  is  called  Madangarh.  Madan  Sen  was  a  strong  ruler,  and  greatly  extended  the 
area  of  the  State  by  conquest.  Till  his  reign  the  Bias  was  the  boundary  on  the 
north,  probably  separating  Suket  from  Bangahal.  He  undertook  an  expedition 
across  the  Bias  and  overcame  the  Rana  of  Drang,  and  captured  the  salt  mines  at  that 
place.  The  large  scales  for  weighing  the  salt  he  carried  off  to  Pangna,  where  they 
may  still  be  seen.  In  crossing  the  Bias  he  promised  the  ferrymen  a  patha  of  grain 
from  each  house  and,  though  the  ferry  is  now  in  Mandi,  they  still  receive  an  allowance 
of  grain  from  that  State. 
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Advancing  north  of  Drang,  Madan  Sen  was  opposed  by  the  Rana  of  Guma  whom 
he  overcame  after  a  severe  struggle,  and  took  a  wooden  drum  as  a  war  trophy,  which 
is  still  preserved  in  the  fort  of  Pangna.  He  then  turned  in  the  direction  of  Kulu, 
which  some  time  before  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Suket,  and  reconquered  the 
country,  fixing  the  boundary  at  Kothi  near  Manali  in  the  Bias  valley;  and  at  the 
Parbati  in  Waziri  Rupi.  On  his  return  journey  he  built  the  fort  of  Madanpur,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Kothi  Khokhan  in  Kulu. 

The  KulQ  records  state  that  the  Suket  Raja,  probably  Madan  Sen,  granted  the 
territory  from  Manali  to  Bajaura,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bias,  to  one  Rana  Bhosal, 
either  a  local  petty  chief  or  an  importation,  who  was  married  to  a  Suket  princess.  His 
principal  stronghold  was  the  fort  of  Baragarh  opposite  Nagar.  Rana  Bhosal  was  noto- 
rious for  his  stupidity,  and  on  the  advice  of  his  Wa^ir,  who  had  a  grudge  against  the 
RanJ,  he  had  her  buried  alive  in  the  Hne  of  a  water-course  to  ensure  a  plentiful  supply 
of  water  to  his  rice-fields.  A  similar  story  is  told  in  the  Chamba  annals  in  connection 
with  the  foimdation  of  the  present  capital.' 

On  hearing  of  the  tragedy,'^  the  Suket  Raja  came  with  an  army,  killed  the  Wazir, 
deposed  the  Rana,  and  resumed  the  territory.  The  Kulu  records  state  that  he  granted 
the  Waziris  of  Lag  and  Sari,  in  the  .Sarvari  valley,  to  his  Purohit,  as  an  act  of  expia- 
tion for  some  sin  which  he  had  committed.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  incorrect, 
and  according  to  the  Suket  record  the  grant  was  made  by  Parbat  Sen  at  a  later  period, 
as  will  be  related. 

Previous  to  Madan  Sen's  reign  the  State  supremacy  had  been  enforced  on  the  small 
states  to  the  south  of  the  Satluj.  Bhajji,  Shangri  and  Kumharsen  had  refused  the 
annual  tribute,  so  Madan  Sen  marched  against  them  and  reduced  them  to  submission. 
Soon  afterwards  the  Rana  of  Batwara,  named  Sri  Mangal,  made  an  alliance  with 
Kahlur  (Bilaspur)  and  rebelled.  On  his  defeat  Madan  Sen  expelled  him  from  the 
State,  and  he  crossed  the  Satluj  and  founded  the  small  principality  of  Mangal,  which 
still  exists,  naming  it  after  himself. 

There  were  other  encounters  with  rebellious  Ranas,  for  Madan  Sen  had  also  to 
lead  a  force  westward  against  the  Rana  of  Hatli,  and  he  also  subdued  the  thakurs  of 
Mahal  Morian  and  crossed  the  Samlui  range,  now  in  Kangra,  and  the  Galauri  range 
now  in  Kahlur.  He  then  reached  the  borders  of  Kutlehr  and  built  a  fort  and  a  well 
at  Katwalwah,  which  still  exist,  and  fixed  his  boundary  with  Kutlehr,  annexing  a 
small  portion  of  the  State. 

Another  expedition  took  him  towards  the  south  where  he  restored  the  forts  of 
Seoni  and  Teoni  now  in  Bilaspur,  and  erected  the  fort  of  Dhar  in  consequence  of  an 
omen,  and  this  fort,  it  is  said,  has  never  been  captured.  He  then  returned  to  Pangna 
by  way  of  Balh,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  his  last  expedition. 

Towards  the  end  of  Madan  Sen's  reign  an  incident  occurred  which  had  important 
issues,,  for  it  led  to  the  abandonment  of  Pangna  as  the  capital  of  the  State.     One 


I  Chamba  Gar.,  pp.  73-4. 

«  The  name  is  given  a«  Rnp  Chand  (  ?  Sen)  in  local  tradition,  perhaps  a  relative  of  Madan  Sen's.     He  was  the  Rani's 
brother. 
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night  while  he  was  asleep  in  his  palace  a  devi,  it  is  said,  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream 
and  told  him  that  the  spot  on  which  he  lay  was  her  ancient  astkan  or  place,  and  that 
he  must  leave  it  or  evil  would  befall  him.  On  awaking  in  the  morning  with  the 
dream  still  in  his  mind  and  looking  around,  he  found  an  image  with  a  throne,  and  a 
sword  lying  beside  it.  He  therefore  erected  a  temple  on  the  spot,  which  is  still  extant. 
He  then  decided  to  abandon  Pangna,  and  transferred  the  capital  to  Lohara  on  the 
Balh  plain,  between  Mandi  and  Suket.  He  also  built  the  temple  of  A.sthambnath  in 
Pangna. 

Madan  Sen  probably  reigned  in  the  middle  or  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Under  his  rule  Suket  reached  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity  and  power,  and 
from  his  death  we  may  count  the  period  of  decline  which  reduced  the  State  to  its 
present  limits.  Madan  Sen  was  succeeded  by  seven  weak  rulers  of  whom  we  have  no 
records.  Even  their  names  have  dropped  out  of  the  vansavali.  The  eighth  was  Sang- 
ram  Sen,  who  was  28th  in  succession  from  Bir  Sen,  the  founder  of  the  State. 

It  was  presumably  during  these  weak  reigns  that  the  Mandi  Rajas  found  an 
opportunity  to  push  their  conquests  on  the  Bias,  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  parent 
state. 

Mahan  Sen  c  a.d.  1480. — Mahan  Sen  bears  an  evil  reputation  in  the  record. 
Lohara  was  still  the  capital,  and  Mahan  Sen,  who  resided  there,  had  become  en- 
amoured of  a  Brahman's  wife,  whom  he  frequently  visited  in  disguise  during  her  hus- 
band's absence.  This  went  on  for  some  time  till  some  one  made  the  husband 
acquainted  with  the  matter.  He  lay  in  wait  one  night  and  killed  the  intruder,, dis- 
covering afterwards  that  it  was  the  Raja.  He  then  went  to  the  Rani  and  told  her 
what  had  happened,  and  she  had  the  body  cremated  without  question.  As  Mahan 
Sen  had  no  son,  his  uncle,  Haibat  Sen,  succeeded.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  just 
and  beneficent  ruler,  but  his  reign  was  a  short  one,  and  he  was  followed  by  Amar  Sen 
and  Ajimardan  Sen. 

Parbat  Sen  c  a.d.  1500. — The  records  are  silent  regarding  the  events  of  this 
Raja's  time,  but  we  read  of  an  incident  of  his  reign  which  has  an  interesting  bearing 
on  Kulu  history.  It  is  said  that  the  Raja  di.sgraced  a  Brahman  Purohit  without  in- 
quiry or  proof,  who  was  accused  of  intimacy  with  a  bandi  or  slave  girl,  presumably 
in  the  royal  Zenana.  The  Purohit  in  consequence  committed  suicide,  but  before 
doing  so  he  protested  his  innocence  and  pronounced  a  curse  on  the  Raja.  Imme- 
diately after  this  Parbat  Sen's  health  began  to  fail.  He  sought  to  expiate  his  sin 
by  conferring  the  Wazlris  of  I^ag  and  Sari  on  the  Brahman's  family  in  jaglr ,  but  to 
no  purpose,  and  died  soon  afterwards. 

Now  the  Waziris  of  Lag  and  Sari  are  in  Kulu,  which  seems  to  have  been  still 
under  the  control  of  Suket  from  the  reign  of  Madan  Sen,  who  according  to  the  Kulu 
records  may  have  made  the  grant.  It  seems  more  probable,  however,  that  the  inci- 
dent is  correctly  associated  with  the  name  of  Parbat  Sen. 

From  the  Purohit's  family  was  descended  the  line  of  Lagwati  Rajas,  who,  after 
acquiring  the  Waziris  of  Lag  and  Sari  in  the  Sarvari  Valley,  became  independent 
rulers,  on  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Suket  power  in  Kulu.     They  then  extended  their 
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sway  over  the  main  Bias  Valley,  from  Raisin  to  Bajaura,  with  portions  of  v*^araj  and 
Bangahal,  until  finally  overthrown  by  Jagat  Singh  of  Kulu  about  a.d.  1650. 

Karlar  Sen  c  a.d.  1520.— The  incident  above  noted  led  to  another  change  of  the 
capital.  I^hara  was  looked  upon  as  under  a  curse  in  consequence  of  what  had  oc- 
curred, the  Purohit's  suicide  being  regarded  as  Brahman-murder,  and  the  Raja, 
therefore,  removed  his  place  of  residence  to  a  palace  which  he  built  above  the  Tara- 
mari  forest.  Below  it  he  founded  a  town,  naming  it  Kartarpur  after  himself,  now 
called  Suket  or  Purana  Nagar,  two  miles  north  of  Baned,  the  present  capital. 

Kartar  Sen  had  a  long  and  prosperous  reign.  His  queen  was  a  Jaswan  princess, 
who  bears  a  revered  memory  in  Suket  for  her  generosity  and  pious  endowments  con- 
ferred on  Brahmans. 

Arjun  Sen  c  a.d.  1540. — '  Arjun  Sen  was  a  contemporary  of  Bahadur  Singh  of 
Kulu,  and  during  his  reign  much  territory  was  lost  to  the  State.  Sidh  Singh  of  Kulu, 
father  of  Bahadur  Singh,  had  come  back  from  the  outer  hills,  where  his  family  seems  to 
have  l)een  driven  by  an  uprising  of  the  Ranas  and  Thakurs,  and  on  being  acclaimed 
Raja  he  began  the  reconquest  of  the  country,  much  of  which  was  still  under  Suket. 
The  Baragarh  fort  was  held  by  a  garrison,  and  this  he  captured  by  stratagem,  and  drove 
the  Suket  force  out  of  the  main  Bias  Valley.  Waziri  Rupi  still  owned  allegiance  to  Su- 
ket, and  the  Zamindars  went  to  Arjun  Sen  to  present  .some  requests.  Being  of  an  arro- 
gant and  overbearing  nature  he  treated  them  uncourteously,  kept  them  waiting  for 
some  days,  and  on  coming  out  to  see  them  he  gruffly  asked,  "  Why  the  crows  of  Rupi 
had  come  to  him,* '  and  refused  their  requests.  Being  incensed  at  this  treatment  they 
agreed,  on  the  way  back,  to  tender  their  allegiance  to  Bahadur  Singh,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Sidh  vSingh  in  Kulu.  On  presenting  themselves  before  him,  Bahadur  vSingh ,  more 
politic  than  the  ruler  of  Suket,  received  them  with  the  question,  "Why  have  the 
lords  of  Rupi  come  to  me?"  Being  gratified  at  this  kind  reception,  they  replied  that 
they  had  formerly  been  the  subjects  of  Kulu,  and  desired  to  become  so  again.  Thus 
Rupi  was  also  lost  to  Suket. 

Many  of  the  Ranas  and  Thakurs  in  other  parts  also  revolted.  Mandi  too  had 
risen  into  power  and  began  to  encroach  on  Suket,  and  it  is  said  that  in  Arjun  Sen's 
reign  half  the  territory  was  alienated  from  the  State  and  never  regained. 

Udai  Sen  c  a.d.  1560. — Arjun  Sen  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Udai  Sen,  who  did 
much  to  repair  the  loss  sustained  during  his  father's  reign.  He  subdued  the  rebel- 
lious petty  chiefs,  more  especially  the  Rana  of  Chedi,  whose  estate  he  confiscated,  and 
built  a  fort  named  Udaipur  to  commemorate  his  victory;  but  his  efforts  to  restore  the 
prestige  of  Suket  were  only  partially  successful.  He  must  have  been  a  contempo- 
rary of  Akbar,  but  there  is  no  reference  to  the  Mugjjals  till  a  later  period.  We  know, 
however,  from  other  sources  that  most  of  the  hill  States  were  subjected  during  Akbar' s 
reign,  and  we  may  assume  that  in  Suket,  too,  the  Mughal  influence  was  felt,  either 
in  this  or  the  following  reign. 

Dip  Sen  c  a.d.  1590. — This  Raja  is  said  to  have  had  a  long  reign,  but  we  have 

'   Id  the  Kujii  chronicle  Arjun  Sen  is  a  contemporary  of  Si4h  Singh,  but  this  is  probably  incorrect. 
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no  further  details.  One  thing  seems  clear,  that  from  Arjun  Sen  onwards  the  average 
reign  cannot  have  been  less  than  30  years,  unless  some  names  have  dropped  out  of 
the  list,  which  seems  unlikely  at  that  late  period.  Where  this  has  taken  place  it  has 
usually  been  at  a  inuch  earlier  period  in  any  of  the  State  histories. 

Shyam  Sen  c  a.d.  1620. — A  strange  story  of  intrigue  is  told  in  connection  with 
this  Raja's  reign.  He  had  two  Ranis,  one  from  Guler  and  the  other  from  Bashahr, 
who  became  enceinte  about  the  same  time,  causing  much  jealousy  between  them. 

The  Guleri  Rani's  son.  Ram  Sen,  was  born  first,  and  was  recognized  as  Tika  or 
heir-apparent.  The  same  Rani  afterwards  bore  a  second  son,  named  Prithi  Singh, 
and  a  daughter  who  on  growing  up  was  married  to  Kalian  Chand  of  Kahlur. 

In  due  course  the  Bashahri  Rani  also  had  a  son,  named  Hari  Singh,  and  then 
she  intrigued  to  get  Ram  Sen  out  of  the  way,  in  order  to  make  room  for  her  own  son. 
For  this  purpose  she  entered  into  a  compact  with  one,  Mian  Jugahnun,  who  under- 
took to  carry  out  the  plot,  and  one  day  finding  a  favourable  opportunity,  he  pushed 
Ram  Sen  into  a  cellar.  When  the  boy  was  missed  diligent  search  was  made  for  him, 
and  at  last  it  occurred  to  Naurang  Singh,  the  Raja's  younger  brother,  to  search  the 
cellar,  and  the  child  was  found  alive  and  saved.  On  this  plot  being  discovered,  the 
I^ashahri  Rani  was  banished  from  the  State  along  with  her  son,  and  Mian  Jugahnun, 
and  his  whole  family,  except  one  woman  who  was  pregnant,  were  executed.  From 
this  woman  are  descended  the  Jugahnun  Mians,  who  are  still  found  in  the  State. 
Hari  Singh  was  also  displaced  from  the  position  of  Duthain  or  heir-presumptive  in 
favour  of  Prithvi  Singh. 

The  first  mention  of  the  Mughals  in  the  annals  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Shyam  Sen. 
It  is  said  that  he  and  his  brother  Naurang  Singh  were  summoned  to  Lahore  by 
Aurangzeb  and  ordered  to  capture  a  strong  fortress,  in  which  duty  they  were  success- 
ful. As  a  reward  for  their  valour  the  Emperor  conferred  on  the  Raja  a  khilat  or 
dress  of  honour,  with  permission  to  issue  his  own  coinage,  which  long  continued  in 
currency.  The  reference,  however,  is  probably  to  an  earlier  period  and  in  the  reign 
of  Shahjahan. 

The  chief  event  of  Shyam  vSen's  reign  was  the  war  with  Kahlur  or  Balaspur.  As 
already  stated,  his  daughter  was  married  to  the  Raja  of  that  State,  named  Kalian 
Chand.  One  day  he  and  his  Rani  were  playing  chess  when  some  hill  bards,  in  sound- 
ing his  praises,  called  him  "the  lord  of  seven  dhars  (ranges)."  On  learning  the 
names  of  these  dhars,  the  Rani  remarked  that  one  of  them  was  in  Suket,  and  this  so 
enraged  the  Raja  that  he  struck  her  on  the  forehead  with  the  chess-board  and  drew 
blood.  He  then  issued  orders  for  an  invasion  of  Suket,  and  sent  to  Suraj  Sen  of  Mandi 
for  help.  The  Rani,  hearing  of  what  was  purposed,  sent  a^letter  secretly  to  her 
father,  written  in  blood  from  the  wound  on  her  forehead,  to  warn  him  of  the  danger. 

The  two  armies  met  near  Mahadeo,  and  after  a  fierce  encounter,  Kahlur  and 
Mandi  were  defeated,  and  Suraj  Sen  fled  from  the  field.  Kalian  Chand  was  less  for- 
tunate. Early  in  the  conflict  his  horse  was  wounded  and  lamed  by  Naurang  Singh. 
He  then  asked  the  loan  of  a  horse  from  a  Sanghwal  Mian  in  his  service,  and  was 
refused.     Soon  afterwards  he  was  attacked  and  mortally  wounded  by  Pathans  in  the 
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service  of  Sukct,  and  trying  to  flee  was  pursued  and  captured.     His  army  then  dis- 
])ersed. 

A  chivalrous  incident  is  recorded  in  connection  with  this  war.  Before  leaving 
Bilaspur  Kalian  Chand  had  vowed  to  water  his  horse  at  the  tank  in  Suket.  Hearing 
of  this,  Shy  am  Sen  gave  orders  that  the  wounded  man  should  be  carried  to  Suket 
from  tlie  battlefield  so  that  he  might  perform  his  vow.  He  was  then  handed  over  to 
some  Brahmans  of  his  own  State,  who  carried  him  in  a  palki  to  Bilaspur,  but  he  died 
un  the  way.  The  Brahmans  who  conveyed  his  corpse  to  Bilaspur  were  rewarded  by 
being  granted  an  exemption  from  ferry  dues,  which  their  descendants  still  enjoy,  and 
the  place  where  Kalian  Chand  died  is  still  called  Kalian  Chand  ki  Dwari.  On  account 
of  the  disloyalty  of  the  Sanghwal  Mian,  who  refused  his  horse  to  Kalian  Chand,  his 
descendants  to  this  day  are  forbidden  the  use  of  horses  from  Kahlur. 

Shyam  Sen  was  probably  a  contemporary  of  Jagat  Singh  of  Nurpur,  and  a  refer- 
ence is  found  in  the  history  to  that  Chief.  On  account  of  the  great  favour  he  enjoyed 
at  the  Mugial  Court  in  the  time  of  Shahjahan,  Jagat  Singh  seems  to  have  conceived 
the  design  of  making  himself  paramount  in  the  hills.  Chamba  and  Basohli  were  both 
.subdued  by  him,  and  he  next  turned  his  attention  to  Mandi,  Suket  and  Guler.  The 
Mandi  Raja,  Suraj  Sen,  escaped  the  plot  laid  for  him,  but  Shyam  Sen  and  Man  Singh 
of  Guler  were  not  so  fortunate.' 

An  expedition  had  been  sent  into  the  Jammu  hills  to  suppress  a  revolt,  and  when 
called  upon  to  furnish  a  contingent  Shyam  Sen  failed  to  do  so,  owing  to  his  relation- 
•ship  to  the  Jammu  Chief.  A  complaint  was  then  lodged  against  him  by  the  Nurpur 
Raja,  and  he  and  his  brother,  Naurang  Singh,  were  summoned  to  Delhi  and  cast 
into  pristm.  Man  Singh  of  Guler  had  also  been  imprisoned  on  a  similar  complaint. 
•During  his  captivity  Shyam  Sen  is  said  to  have  prayed  to  Mahun  Nag,  who  appeared 
to  him  in  the  form  of  a  bee  and  promised  an  early  release.  Accordingly,  both 
Rajas  were  soon  afterwards  set  at  liberty,  possibly  in  consequence  of  Jagat  Singh's 
rebellion  in  a.d.  i64(>i,  and  returned  to  their  respective  States. 

On  their  way  back  from  Delhi  by  way  of  Aiwan  they  were  opposed  by  the  Rana 
of  Bashahr,  who  entertained  a  grudge  against  Shyam  Sen.  on  account  of  the  banish- 
ment of  his  sister.  He  was  defeated,  and  had  to  pay  a  nazarana  of  Rs.  50,000,  after 
which  he  was  granted  the  title  of  Raja.  A  fort  was  then  erected  with  the  money 
twelve  miles  east  of  Suket  and  named  Mangarh,  which  is  now  in  ruins. 

On  his  return  from  Delhi  Shyam  Sen,  in  gratitude  for  his  deliverance,  granted  a 
jaglr  of  Rs.  400  a  year  to  the  temple  of  Mahun  Nag,  so  called  from  Mahun  (bee),  ow- 
ing to  the  Nag  having  appeared  to  the  Raja  in  that  form.  At  a  later  period  the 
grant  was  reduced  to  R«.  300  a  year,  which  is  still  maintained.  Naurang  Singh,  the 
Raja's  brother,  is  said  to  have  died  in  prison. 

During  Shyam  Sen's  imprisonment  the  Rajas  of  KulQ  and  Mandi  combined 
against  Suket  and  invaded  Saraj ,  a  portion  of  which  still  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  State.     These  Rajas  probably  were,  Jagat  Singh  of  Kulu  and  Suraj  Sen  of 
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Mandi.  The  Kulu  Raja  seized  the  parganas  of  Srigarh,  Pir  Kot,  Naraingarh,  Janji, 
Jalauri,  Raghopur,  Bari,Dumhri,  Madanpur  and  Bhamri,  while  Mandi  acquired  Garh, 
now  called  Saraj-Mandi,  Raigarh,  Chanj-wala,  Magrah,  Tungasi,  Madhopur,  Bunga, 
Fatehpur,  Baj-Thaj,  Bagrah,  Bansi,  and  the  Gudah  ilaqas.  Some  of  the  Thakurs  in 
these  districts  joined  the  invaders,  and  in  this"  way  much  territory  was  lost  to  the 
State,  including  the  portion  of  Kutlehr  conquered  by  Madan  Sen. 

On  hearing  of  these  invasions  on  his  return,  Shyam  Sen  petitioned  the  Emperor 
through  the  Nawab  of  Sirhind  to  have  his  territories  restored ,  and  orders  were  given 
to  this  effect;  but  before  they  could  be  carried  out  the  Nawab  died,  and  there  the 
matter  ended.  This  want  of  success  he  attributed  to  an  incident  recorded  in  the 
annals. 

Though  fortunate  in  his  wars  with  Bashahr  and  Kahlur,  Shyam  Sen's  reign 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  rapid  decline  in  the  fortunes  of  Suket,  and  this  was  as- 
cribed to  the  fact  that  he  parted  with  a  special  chola  or  coat  given  him  by  a  jogi  to 
wear  in  battle.  The  story  goes  that  on  one  occasion  a  jogi  named  Chand  Piri  came 
to  Suket,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  a  cave  near  the  village  of  Pareri,  close  to  the 
capital. 

The  Raja  was  very  kind  and  indulgent  to  such  people,  atid  one  day  in  gratitude 
the  jogi  gave  him  a  chola  the  wearing  of  which  in  battle  would  ensure  victory. 

The  coat  was  thoughtlessly  made  over  to  his  groom,  and  on  putting  it  on  the 
latter  was  reduced  to  ashes.  On  this  the  jogi  was  angry,  and  cursed  the  Raja  and 
died  soon  afterwards  in  his  cave.  Shyam  Sen  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  avert 
the  curse ;  he  built  a  temple  to  the  jogi .  and  endowed  it,  and  also  assigned  one  patha 
of  grain  from  each  house,  as  well  as  all  fines  imposed  on  faqirs.  These  dues  continued 
to  be  paid  down  to  the  time  of  Bikrama  Sen,  but  were  afterwards  somewhat  modified. 

Ram  Sen  c  a.d.  1650. — From  this  time  onwards  Mandi  began  to  enlarge  her 
borders  more  and  more  at  the  expense  of  Suket.  The  entire  country  north  of  the 
Bias  had  already  passed  away  from  the  State,  as  well  as  Saraj-Mandi,  and  also  the 
territory  towards  the  west  around  Kamlahgarh.  The  Mandi  Rajas  then  cast  covetous 
eyes  on  the  fertile  Balh  plain,  lying  between  the  two  capitals,  an4  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  two  states  was  long  and  fierce.  As  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  remarks  :  "  Mandi  and 
Suket  have  always  been  rivals  and  generally  enemies,  but  for  several  generations 
there  was  little  to  show  on  either  side  as  the  result  of  their  warfare.  When  a  power- 
ful Raja  ruled  at  Suket  he  won  back  all  the  territory  which  his  predecessors  had  lost, 
and  at  one  time  Suket  possessions  extended  to  the  very  walls  of  Mandi.  In  the  same 
manner  when  a  powerful  chief  ruled  in  Mandi  the  borders  of  Suket  were  much 
reduced,  and  its  outlying  forts  and  districts  fell  into  the  hands  of  its  rival.  The  plain 
of  Balh  lying  between  the  two  capitals  was  common  ground  of  desire  and  dispute." ' 

In  Ram  Sen's  reign  the  struggle  for  this  fertile  tract  began,  and  it  was  the  scene 
of  many  a  fight.  To  protect  the  people  of  Madhopur  on  the  plain  from  the  inroads 
of  Mandi,  Ram  Sen  erected  a  fort  and  called  it  Ramgarh  after  himself. 

Ram  Sen's  reign  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  long  one,  and  a  tragic  occurrence 

'   The  Rafds  of  the  Punjab,  p.  579. 
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(iarkeiie<l  tht.-  latter  years  of  his  life.  As  the  result  probably  of  a  palace  intrigue, 
suspicion  was  aroused  in  his  mind  by  the  Brahman  Purohits  regarding  the  chastity  of 
his  own  daughter,  and  he  had  her  removed  to  Pangiia.  The  suspicion  was  groundless, 
but  she  took  the  di^race  so  much  to  heart  that  she  poisoned  herself.  Soon  after- 
wards she  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  warned  him  against  the  unfaithful  Puro- 
hits, but  they  were  too  powerful  to  be  touched,  and  compunction  for  his  deed  seems 
to  have  affected  the  Raja's  mind,  for  he  soon  afterwards  became  insane  and  died. 

/*/  Svn  Q  A.D.  1663. — Owing  to  his  father's  insanity  Jit  Sen  had  been  appointed 
regent.  He  seems  to  have  been  of  a  weak  disposition  and  also  suffered  from  epilepsy, 
but  was  cured  by  a  Bhat  Brahman  from  Bengal  to  whom  a  jagir  was  assigned ,  which 
is  still  held  by  Bhats.  This  illness  as  well  as  other  misfortunes  seems  to  have  been 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  dead  princess  in  Pangna,  who  was  worshipped  as  a 
malevolent  spirit.  To  appease  her  Jit  Sen  had  an  image  set  up  in  the  female  apart- 
ments in  Pangna  palace,  and  a  jagir  assigned,  and  also  one  pice  from  each  house 
which  continued  to  be  given  till  the  time  of  Ugar  Sen . 

The  Purohits,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  her  death,  were  also  forbidden  to  visit 
Pangna.  They  were,  however,  too  powerful  to  be  dealt  with  in  any  other  way,  and 
so  the  injunctions  of  the  debt  or  dead  princess  could  not  be  fully  carried  out. 

Jit  Sen's  twenty-two  children  died  in  infancy,  and  during  his  reign  much  terri- 
tory was  lost  to  the  State.  As  the  record  says:  "Jit  Sen  was  defeated  in  every 
battle  he  fought."  Shyam  Sen  was  then  Raja  of  Mandi  and  strong  feeling  existed 
Ijetween  the  two  chiefs.  Shyam  Sen  being  of  a  dark  complexion,'  Jit  Sen  used  to 
refer  to  him  tauntingly  by  the  name  of  "Tikarnath,"  meaning  "  an  iron  vessel 
for  parching  grain."  On  one  occasion  the  Mandi  agent  had  been  sent  to  Suket  and 
on  appearing  in  Darbar,  Jit  Sen  a.sked  him  in  a  taunting  manner  what  Tikarnath  was 
doing.  The  agent  with  ready  wit  rephed  that  Tikarnath  was  red  hot  and  ready  to 
parch  grain.  This  incident  stirred  up  feeling  on  both  .sides,  and  an  immediate  rup- 
ture was  the  result.  The  two  armies  met  near  L,ohara  on  the  Balh  plain,  and  after  a 
short  contest  Jit  Sen  was  defeated  and  fled  from  the  field.  He  was  pursued  and  over- 
taken by  a  Katoch  Mian  in  the  service  of  Mandi  who  was  about  to  kill  him,  when  he 
begged  for  his  life  as  being  a  ruling  prince. 

His  life  was  spared,  but  the  Katoch  snatched  the  insignia  of  royalty  from  his 
head-dress,  and  carried  them  to  Shyam  Sen.  For  this  service  he  was  assigned  a  quan- 
tity of  salt  from  the  Drang  mines,  which  is  still  duly  granted  to'his  descendants. 
Mandi  then  annexed  the  Balh  plain  as  far  as  the  Suketi  Nala.  Soon  afterwards  Gur 
Sen  of  Mandi,  .son  of  Shyam  Sen  of  that  State,  in  conjunction  with  the  Raja  of  Kah- 
lur,  conf|Uercd  Garh  Dhanyara,  Bera  and  Peri. 

The  next  Raja  of  Mandi,  Sidh  vSeu,  aided  by  Bliim  Cliaud  of  Kahlur,  also  attacked 
Suket,  and  seized  the  Dhar  of  Tahl,  and  the  forts  of  Birkot  and  MaryauH.  The  last 
named  was  annexed  by  Kahlur  and  the  other  two  by  Mandi.  Other  severe  reverses 
were  sustained  through  the  treachery  of  the  State  Wazir,  a  Purohit  named  Anup, 
who  was  secretly  in  league  with  Sidh  Sen  of  Mandi.     He  invited  the  Mandi  Raja  to 
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attack  the  Rana  of  Nachnj,  promising  that  no  help  would  be  sent  from  Suket.  The 
Rana  was  too  weak  to  stand  alone,  and  on  applying  for  assistance  through  Anup  his 
letters  were  held  back  nnd  no  help  was  given.  Still  the  Rana  bravely  fought  on  for 
two  5'ears  till  at  last  he  was  killed  and  his  son,  Harnath,  fled  to  Kahlur.  .  Nachni  was 
then  annexed  to  Mandi  along  with  the  following  forts :  Nachan,  Churyahan,  Raya- 
han,  Madangarh,  Chaurahandi,  Mastgarh,  Nandgarh,  Jajios,  Rajgarh  and  Shivapuri, 
also  called  Hat. 

Garuy  Sen  a.d.  1721. — Jit  Sen  died  childless  in  a.d.  1721  after  a  long  but  inglori- 
ous reign  of  58  years,  and  the  succession,  therefore,  descended  to  Garur  Sen,  grand- 
son of  Hari  Singh,  who  with  his  mother  had  been  banished  from  the  State  in  the 
reign  of  Shyam  Sen.  For  a  time  the  people  refused  to  tender  their  allegiance,  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  fact  that  his  grandfather  had  been  displaced  in  favour  of  his 
younger  half-brother,  Prithvi  Singh.  Meanwhile  the  administration  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Prithipur  Miahs,  who  had  formed  a  kind  of  council.  The  Raja  of  Bashahr 
then  wrote  to  some  of  the  people,  pointing  out  that  Garur  Singh  was  the  rightful  heir, 
and  the  officials  and  people  brought  him  to  Nagar  and  installed  him  at  the  Narsinghji 
Temple.  Even  then,  however,  the  people  of  the  capital  refused  to  acknowledge  him 
out  of  fear  of  the  Miahs  and  Purohits. 

Seeing  the  feeHng  against  him  and  fearing  for  his  own  life,  Garur  Singh  retired 
to  Kulu,  where  he  was  received  with  all  honour  as  the  rightful  Raja  of  Suket.  He 
also  went  to  Kangra  where  he  had  a  similar  reception,  and  was  sent  back  to  claim  his 
rights.  On  the  way  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  Rana  of  Himli ,  and  on  becoming 
aware  of  the  support  accorded  by  Kulu  and  Kangra  the  people  bowed  to  his  authority 
and  tendered  their  allegiance.     The  Prithipur  Miahs  then  fled  to  Garhwal. 

In  Garur  Sen's  reign  Baned  was  founded  on  the  small  plain  two  miles  south  of 
Nagar,  and  it  became  the  capital  in  the  reign  of  Bikrama  Sen.  Then  Garur  Sen's 
Rani,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  wise  and  capable  woman,  constructed  the  Suraj 
Kund  Temple  which  is  still  extant.  By  her  Garur  Sen  had  two  sons,  Bhikam  Sen 
and  Bahadur  Singh.  As  has  been  related,  Shyam  Sen's  daughter,  who  poisoned  her- 
'^^elf  at  Pangna,  was  afterwards  regarded  as  a  malevolent  spirit.  She  had  previously 
appeared  to  her  father  and  her  brother,  Ram  Sen,  and  now  in  a  dream  she  also 
warned  Garur  Sen  against  the  .Purohits,  who  had  brought  the  false  accusation  against 
her.  Till  then  they  were  so  powerful  that  no  one  dared  meddle  with  them,  but  they 
had  now  fallen  into  disfavour,  probably  on  the  flight  of  the  Miahs,  and  this  was  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  Wazir  Anup,  who  played  into  the  hands  of  Mandi,  was  one 
of  them.  They  were,  therefore,  excommunicated,  so  that  no  one  would  eat  or  asso- 
ciate with  them,  and  the  name  N achhuhan  or  "  untouchable  "  was  given  them. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  on  the  fall  of  Nachan  and  the  death  of  the  Rana,  his  son, 
Harnath,  fled  to  Kahlur.  On  hearing  of  the  excommunication  of  the  Purohits  he  re- 
turned to  Suket  and  a  jaglr  was  conferred  on  him  at  Churagh,  which  his  descendants 
continued  to  enjoy  till  the  reign  of  Ugar  Sen,  when  the  last  of  the  line,  Bhagwan 
Singh,  died  without  issue.  A  yearly  allowance  of  Rs.  300  was  then  granted  to  the 
widow  at  her  own  request,  in  lieu  of  the  jaglr,  which  was  resumed. 
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Garur Sen  had  a  long  reign,  and  died  in  ad.  1748. 

Bhikam  Sen  A.D.  1748.— This  reign  covered  a  period  of  great  political  importance 
in  the  Punjab.  Ahmad  Shah  Durani  had,  in  the  year  1747,  invaded  the  province 
for  the  first  time,  and  in  1752  it  was  ceded  to  him  by  his  name-sake,  Ahmad  Shah  of 
Delhi.  Taking  advantage  of  the  anarchy  that  prevailed,  Suket,  like  many  other  hill 
States,  became  independent,  and  remained  so  till  about  1765-70,  except  for  a  short 
break  in  1758,  when  all  the  eastern  hill  States  and  even  the  Mughal  Governor  of 
Kangra  were  subject  to  Adina  Beg  Khan.  This  remarkable  man  had  risen  from  a 
humble  position  to  be  Governor  of  the  Doab  under  the  Mughals,  and  afterwards,  the 
Duranis  and  ultimately  Viceroy  of  the  Punjab.  He  built  Adinanagar  near  Pathan- 
kot,  which  is  named  after  him,  but  died  in  1758. 

Meanwhile  the  Sikhs  had  risen  into  power  and  Jassa  Singh  Ramgarhia  was  the 
first  to  invade  the  Kangra  hills  and  subject  to  his  suzerainty  several  of  the  hill 
States,  among  which  probably  was  Suket.  There  is,  however,  no  reference  to  the 
Sikhs  in  the  State  annals  of  the  period. 

Some  unimportant  wars  took  place  during  Bhikam  vSen's  reign  of  which  we  have 
no  record.  He  had  two  sons,  Ranjit  Sen  and  Kishan  Singh,  the  former  of  whom 
succeeded  on  his  father's  death  in  1762. 

Ranjit  Sen  A.D.  1762. — In  this  reign  an  attempt  was  made  to  recover  Nachan  from 
Mandi,  and  Kishan  Singh,  the  Raja's  younger  brother,  set  out  with  a  force  for  this 
purpose.  After  severe  fighting  he  captured  Shivapuri  or  Hat,  but  his  lead  and  powder 
ran  short,  and  he  sent  messengers  to  Suket  for  a  supply.  They  however  were  unfaith- 
ful, having  been  bought  over  by  Mandi,  and  instilled  into  the  Raja's  mind  the  sus- 
picion that  Kishan  Singh  was  disloyal  and  meant  to  make  himself  independent  in 
Nachan.  No  supplies  were  sent,  and  Kishan  Singh  was  compelled  to  abandon  the 
expedition.  He  then  went  to  Sansar  Chand  of  Kangra,  who  was  his  son-in-law,  and 
obtaining  help  he  returned  and  in  revenge  sacked  and  burnt  Suket.  He  then  retired 
to  Jagannath.  This  must  have  occurred  after  1776,  the  year  in  which  Sansar  Chand 
became  Raja  of  Kangra. 

For  some  time  before  this,  as  we  have  said,  the  State  may  have  been  tributary 
to  Ja.ssa  Singh  Ramgarhia,  who  was  the  first  Sikh  leader  to  invade  the  Kangra  hills, 
and  to  subject  several  of  the  States.  His  authority  lasted  till  1775,  when  being 
defeated  on  the  plains,  he  retired  from  the  hills  leaving  the  suzerainty  in  the  hands 
of  Jai  Singh  Kanheya,  who  held  it  till  1786. 

Ranjit  vSen  contracted  marriage  relations  with  vSirmaur  and  Guler,  and  the  latter 
marriage  especially  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp.  The  Sirmaur  Rani  had  a  son 
named  Bikrama  Sen,  and  the  Guleria  Rani's  sons  were,  Amar  Singh  and  Mian  Singh, 
but  they  both  died  young. 

During  Ranjit  Sen's  reign  the  administration  was  in  the  hands  of  an  able  and 
faithful  Minister  named  Narpat,  on  whom  the  Raja  placed  great  rehance.  The 
records  speak  of  Narpat's  rule  as  having  been  a  time  of  peace  and  prosperity  in  Suket, 
when  the  law  was  strictly  upheld  and  property  was  secure. 

For  some  reason  ill-feeling  was  aroused  between  the  Minister  and  Bikrama  Sen, 
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the  heir-apparent,  and  on  one  occasion  the  young  prince  in  anger  drew  his  sword  and 
was  about  to  strike  the  Wazir  when  his  father  intervened.  On  this  Bikrama  Sen 
withdrew  to  Mahal  Mori  in  Bilaspur  and  resided  there  till  his  father's  death.  Ranjit 
Sen  died  in  1761  from  poison  accidentally  administered  by  a  physician. 

To  make  the  subsequent  course  of  events  clear  it  is  necessary  here  to  advert  to  the 
political  condition  of  the  Kangra  hills,  during  the  latter  part  of  Ranjit  Sen's  reign. 
By  that  time  Mughal  rule  had  entirely  disappeared  from  the  hills,  except  in  Kangra 
Fort,  where  Saif  UUah  Khan,  the  last  of  the  Mughal  Faujdars  or  Governors,  still  held 
out.  Though  surrounded  by  enemies  on  all  sides  and  owning  almost  nothing  outside 
the  walls,  this  brave  man  continued  to  maintain  his  position  for  upwards  of  40  years. 
Ghamand  Chand  of  Kangra,  who  had  been  appointed  Governor  of  the  Jalandhar  Doab 
by  Ahmad  Shah  Durani,  in  1758,  besieged  the  fort,  but  failed  to  capture  it,  and  his 
grandson,  Sansar  Chand,  also  attempted  the  task  but  in  vain.  He  then  called  in  Jai 
Singh  Kanheya,  and  after  the  death  of  the  old  Nawab  in  1781,  the  fortress  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Sikhs  with  whom  it  remained  till  1786.  On  Jai  Singh's  defeat  on 
the  plains  it  was  ceded  to  Sansar  Chand  and  along  with  it  he  acquired  the  paramount 
power  over  the  hill  States,  between  the  Satluj  and  the  Ravi,  including  Chamba  and 
probably  also  Basohli.' 

With  the  prestige  conferred  by  the  possession  of  the  fort,  Sansar  Chand  arrogated 
to  himself  supreme  authority  over  the  hill  Chiefs,  whom  he  compelled  to  attend  his 
court  and  accompany  him  on  his  military  expeditions.  In  this  manner  he  ruled 
despotically  over  the  hills  for  twenty  years,  and  no  one  dared  to  resist  his  will.  Suket 
was  tributary,- but  seems  to  have  suffered  less  than  other  States  at  his  hands,  perhaps 
owing  to  his  relationship  to  Kishan  Singh,  Ranjit  Singh's  younger  brother,  whose 
daughter  he  had  married. 

Bikrama  Sen  a.d.  1791. — On  his  father's  death  Bikrama  Sen  returned  from 
Mahal  Mori  in  Bilaspur,  and  was  installed  as  Raja.  His  first  act  after  his  father's 
funeral  obsequies  was  to  consign  Narpat  the  Wazir  to  prison  in  the  fort  of  Batwara, 
where  he  was  soon  afterwards  executed. 

In  1792  Sansar  Chand,  on  some  pretext,  invaded  Mandi,  mad'e  the  Raja,  Ishwari 
Sen,  then  a  minor,  prisoner,  and  plundered  the  capital.  On  his  approach  Bikrama 
Sen  gave  in  his  allegiance  and  assisted  the  invaders.  Sansar  Chand 's  force  was  ac- 
companied by  Kishan  Singh,  who  had  retired  to  Jagannath  after  sacking  Suket,  and 
he  now  tendered  his  allegiance  to  his  nephew,  and  advanced  Rs.  80,000  of  his  own 
money  to  prosecute  the  war  with  Mandi.  With  the  help  of  Sansar  Chand 's  troops  he 
captured  six  strongholds  and  made  them  over  to  Suket. 

The  attack  on  Mandi  was  rendered  easy  by  the  capture  of  Iswari  Sen  and  his 
retention  as  a  prisoner  for  twelve  years  by  Sansar  Chand  at  Nadaun ,  and  during  the 
whole  of  that  time  war  continued  between  the  two  States. 

Punnu  Wazir  was  killed  in  battle  at  Sikandra  where  Mandi  had  the  help  of  Kahlur, 
and  Ghorkan,  his  brother,  was  then  appointed  to  the  Office  of  Wazir,  but  he  was  shot 
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while  out  hunting,  by  Mian  Bishan  Singh,  son  of  Kishan  Singh,  to  whom  he  had 

acted  discourteously. 

Karly  in  his  reign  Bikrama  Sen  removed  the  capital  to  Baned,  two  miles  south 
of  Suket,  which  had  been  founded  by  Garur  Sen.  Suket,  or  Nagar,  then  came  to  be 
called  Purana  Nagar,  but  it  has  greatly  declined  since  a  third  town,  named  Bhojpur, 
sprang  up  half-way  between  it  and  Baned. 

Meanwhile  events  of  great  political  importance  had  been  taking  place  in  the  hills 
to  the  east  of  the  Satluj.  On  the  break  up  of  Mughal  authority  the  Gurkhas  of 
Nepal  also  took  advantage  of  the  anarchy  that  prevailed  on  the  plains  to  extend  their 
sway  over  the  hill  tracts  to  the  west,  as  far  as  the  Satluj  ;  and  all  the  hill  States 
bordering  on  that  river,  including  Bilaspur,  were  subject  to  them.  They  also,  it  is 
said,  cast  covetous  eyes  on  the  country  still  farther  west,  under  Sansar  Chand,  and 
even  aimed  at  the  conquest  of  Kashmir. 

'  By  1805  Sansar  Chand' s  arrogance  had  reached  such  a  pitch  that  the  hill  Chiefs 
of  the  Kangra  States  all  combined  against  him  and,  through  the  Raja  of  Bilaspur,  sent 
an  invitation  to  Amar  Singh  Thapa,  the  Gurkha  Commander,  to  invade  Kangra, 
promising  him  their  support.  This  invitation  he  readily  accepted,  and  crossed  the 
Satluj  at  Bilaspur,  where  he  was  joined  by  contingents  from  the  hill  States.  Sansar 
Chand' s  forces  were  defeated  in  Mahal  Mori,  and  the  Gurkhas  then  advanced  into  the 
interior  of  the  country  and  laid  siege  to  Kangra  Fort.  On  reaching  Nadaun  they 
liberated  Ishwari  Sen  of  Mandi  and  sent  him  back  to  his  capital.  On  hearing  of  the 
loss  of  territory  which  the  State  had  sustained  during  his  captivity ,  Ishwari  Sen  sent 
a  letter  to  the  Raja  of  Kahlur  to  ask  his  help  in  recovering  the  lost  territory. 

Bikrama  Sen  was,  therefore,  invited  to  Bilaspur  and  was  persuaded  into  going  by 
Ablu  the  Wazir  who  had  a  grudge  against  him  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Goorkan, 
who  was  Abiu's  brother.  On  arrival  he  was  placed  under  a  Gurkha  guard  for  six 
months  and  compelled  to  surrender  the  six  forts,  including  Hatli  and  Balh,  which  had 
been  taken  from  Mandi.  But  even  then  he  was  not  set  at  liberty,  and  fearing  for 
his  life  he  sent  secretly  to  some  of  his  officials  who  came  and  carried  him  off  by  night 
leaving  his  huqqa  bardar  in  his  place.  He  was  conveyed  across  the  Satluj  on  a  kind 
of  raft  called  khatnau,  and  reached  the  fort  of  Dehr  in  his  own  territory  on  foot. 

The  forts  of  Hatli  and  Bir  Kot  had  meanwhile  been  seized  by  Mandi.  This  was 
in  1808.  After  his  defeat  Sansar  Chand  had  taken  refuge  in  Kangra  fort  which  was 
besieged  by  the  Gurkhas  for  four  years,  1806  to  1809,  but  they  were  unable  to  cap- 
ture it.  At  last  in  despair  he,  in  1809,  called  in  the  help  of  Ranjit  Singh,  and  the 
Gurkhas  were  compelled  to  retire  across  the  Satluj.  The  fort  and  the  supremacy 
over  the  hill  States  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Sikhs,  to  whom  all  the  States 
including  Kangra  became  tributary. 

In  the  case  of  Suket  the  tribute  money  was  fixed  at  Rs.  10,000,  but  was  soon 
afterwards  raised  to  Rs.  15,000,  and  in  collecting  it  the  Sikhs  took  as  much  as 
Rs.  2?  ,000.    The  money  was  raised  by  a  process  called  dhal,  which  is  still  in  force. 
Bikrama  Sen  had  two  sons,  named  Ugar  Sen  and  Jagat  Singh,  and  one  daughter 
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who  was  married  in  Nurpur.     On  growing  up  to  manhood  Ugar  Sen,  the  heir-appa- 
rent, seems  to  have  been  associated  with  the  Raja  in  the  administration. 

The  yearly  nazarana  was  soon  felt  to  be  too  heavy  a  burden  for  the  State  to  bear, 
and  as  it  was  paid  through  Mandi  the  latter  state  had  to  be  considered  in  any  plan 
for  its  reduction.  The  question  was  discussed  by  the  Raja  along  with  the  heir- 
apparent  and  the  officials,  but  without  any  result.  At  last  Ugar  Sen  and  Narendar 
Singh,  a  grandson  of  Kishan  Singh,  privately  agreed  to  make  an  attempt  to  have  it 
reduced,  and  set  out  for  Patiala  and  thence  to  Lahore.  Narandar  Singh  was  known 
to  Ran  jit  Singh,  and  on  their  presenting  a  request  the  tribute  was  reduced  to 
Rs.  11,000  with  the  right  to  pay  it  direct. 

The  erection  of  Pali  fort  was  one  of  the  events  of  this  reign,  and  also  that  of 
Dudar  to  protect  Dhar,  when  Birkot  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mandi. 

'  During  Bikrama  Sen's  reign  Mr.  William  Moorcroft,  in  1820,  travelled  through 
the  hills  on  his  way  to  Kulu  and  Ladakh,  and  was  probably  the  first  European  to 
visit  Suket. 

Mr.  -Forster  had  also  passed  through  the  outer  hills  in  1783  from  Bilaspur  to 
Nurpur,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  visited  the  State.  Mr.  Moorcroft's  account  of 
his  journey  is  as  follows  :  "  From  Dehr  to  Suket  the  road  lay  partly  over  cultivated 
ground  and  partly  over  rugged  paths  obstructed  by  large  blocks  of  lime-stone.  As  it 
approaches  Suket  several  forts  are  seen  on  the  mountains  to  the  left  amongst  which 
is  Bagra,  belonging  to  the  Raja  of  Mandi.  We  encamped  near  a  spring  which  forms 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  Suket  river." 

"  On  the  arrival  of  the  first  of  our  party  at  the  village  (Suket)  a  general  panic 
prevailed,  and  many  of  the  people  prepared  to  make  their  escape  into  the  neighbour- 
ing thickets.  A  report  had  spread  that  the  Feringis  or  Europeans  were  approaching 
with  a  numerous  host  to  occupy  and  devastate  the  country,  and  the  villagers  imagined 
those  of  my  people  who  had  been  sent  on  in  advance  to  be  the  precursors  of  the 
invading  host.  When  they  found,  however,  that  our  proceedings  were  wholly  pacific 
and  that  we  paid  for  the  supplies  we  required,  their. terror  was  allayed,  and  gradually 
confidence  succeeded  to  apprehension.  They  had  never  yet  beheld  a  European,  and 
curiosity  brought  crowd  after  crowd  to  look  at  the  Sahib  log,  until  it  was  dark. 
Night  set  in  with  a  thunderstorm,  and  in  the  darkness  we  were  disturbed  by  the 
singular  howUng  of  the  hyaenas,  which  approached  our  encampment,  and  are  said  to 
be  common  here." 

"  The  valley  of  Suket  is  not  veiy  extensive,  and  except  to  the  south  where  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Satluj  and  part  of  Kahlur,  the  whole  Raj  is  shut  in  by  the  mountains 
of  Mandi.  The  land  is  well  cultivated  and  more  productive  than  any  tract  of  similar 
extent  I  have  seen  in  the  Himalaya.  The  western  side  is  watered  by  the  Suketi,  and 
the  eastern  by  the  Kams,  which  rivulets  unite  and  fall  into  the  Bayah  or  Byas  river 
above  Mandi.  The  division  between  Suket  and  Mandi  is  indicated  by  a  narrow  ditch 
called  "Mukhi." 

Mr.  Moorcroft  gives  no  particulars  about  the  capital,  and  does  not  seem  to  have 
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met  the  Raja.  From  his  encampment  he  travelled  through  the  Balh  plain  towards 
Mandi,  where  the  whole  caravan  was  halted  for  some  time  while  Mr.  Moorcroft  retraced 
his  steps  to  Lahore,  to  obtain  permission  to  his  further  progress  into  the  hills. 

Bikrama  Sen  was  tall  and  handsome  in  person,  and  in  his  State  administration  he 
is  said  to  have  been  strict  and  severe.  He  punished  theft,  robbery  and  traffic  in 
women  with  the  utmost  rigour. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  experiences  of  Suket  under  Sikh  rule,  but  from  the 
absence  of  these  we  may  conclude  that  the  period  passed  without  any  special  events. 
While  other  hill  States  were  being  ruthlessly  overturned  by  Ranjit  Singh,  Kulu,  Mandi 
and  Suket  for  long  remained  unmolested,  and  continued  to  enjoy  comparative  peace. 
Bikrama  Sen  died  in  1838  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ugar  Sen. 

Ugar  Sen  A.D.  1838. — Ugar  Sen  was  married  four  times,  first  in  Kutlehr  and  by 
this  Rani  he  had  two  sons,  Shib  Singh  and  Ram  Singh,  and  a  daughter,  Dei  Sarda, 
who  in  1853  was  married  to  Raja  Sri  Singh  of  Chamba.  His  Jamwali  Rani  bore  the 
heir-apparent,  Rudar  Sen,  and  the  Patiala  Rani,  Mian  Narain  Singh.  Ugar  Sen  also 
had  three  sons  by  concubines.  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign  a  revolt  occurred  in 
Kahlur,  and  though  there  was  long-standing  ill-feeling  between  the  two  States,  Ugar 
Sen  was  applied  to  for  help  and  gave  a  loan  of  Rs.  25,000  to  the  Kahlur  Raja,  with 
which  he  raised  a  regiment  of  Pathans  for  the  suppression  of  the  revolt.  Ugar  Sen 
also  made  an  attempt  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  Kahlur  Raja  and 
his  people,  but  while  the  proceedings  were  in  progress  the  former  died. 

Suket  was  visited  by  Mr.  Vigne,  the  traveller,  in  1839  on  his  way  back  from  the 
inner  mountains.  Unfortunately  his  notice  of  the  place  is  very  meagre,  and  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  met  the  Raja.  He  says :  "  The  country  of  the  Sukyt  Raja  com- 
mences at  the  ferry  (on  the  Satluj)  and  the  town  of  the  same  name  only  a  few  miles 
distant  is  situated  at  the  southern  end  of  the  valley,  known  by  the  name  of  Sukyt 
Mandi.  The  principal  stream  by  which  its  surface  is  watered  rises  above  Sukyt  and 
flows  northward  towards  Mandi  where  it  joins  the  Beyas.  Sukyt-Mandi  is  eight  or 
ten  miles  in  length,  and  three  or  four  in  breadth,  richly  cultivated,  and  containing 
numerous  villages  ;  and  on  each  of  the  picturesque  bills  around  are  numerous  forts ; 
and  perhaps  no  country  of  equal  extent  could  boast  of  so  many  strongholds  or  what 
appear  to  be  such."  By  Sukyt-Mundi  Mr.  Vigne  evidently  means  the  Balh  plain 
lying  between  the  two  capitals  and  reaching  to  within  two  or  three  miles  of  Mandi, 
where  the  valley  contracts  to  a  quiet  well-wooded  and  romantic  glen  such  as  may 
often  be  seen  in  England. 

'  Till  1840  Jhe  State  seems  to  have  enjoyed  comparative  immunity  from  interfer- 
ence under  Sikh  rule,  but  in  that  year  a  force  was  sent  into  the  hills  by  Nau  Nihal 
Singh,  grandson  of  Ranjit  Singh,  under  the  command  of  General  Ventura,  with  orders 
to  seize  the  Rajas  of  Suket,  Mandi  and  Kulu.  There  was  about  that  time  much  talk 
in  Lahore  of  an  invasion  of  Central  Tibet  by  way  of  Kulu,  and  it  was  considered 
necessary  first  to  bring  these  countries  fully  under  control,  and  capture  the  strong 
fortress  of  Karalahgarh  in  Mandi. 
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On  the  approach  of  the  Sikh  army,  Ugar  Sen  gave  in  his  submission  and  was 
treated  with  consideration.  The  Mandi  Raja  was  not  so  fortunate,  for  he  was  in- 
veigled into  the  Sikh  camp,  made  a  prisoner,  and  sent  to  Amritsar.  The  Kulu  Raja 
fied  into  the  mountains  and  for  a  time  escaped. 

But  soon  after  this  trouble  was  over  a  disagreement  arose  between  the  Raja  and 
his  heir-apparent,  Rudar  Sen,  then  only  14  years  of  age,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
latter  retired  to  Mandi.  Ugar  Sen  followed  him  there,  and  through  the  good  offices  of 
Balbir  Sen  of  that  State,  who  had  returned  from  the  plains,  peace  and  good  feeling 
were  restored,  and  Rudar  Sen  came  back  with  his  father  to  Suket. 

In  the  same  year,  1843,  the  Tika  or  heir-apparent  married  a  daughter  of  the 
Katoch  family,  and  a  little  later  Narendar  Singh,  son  of  Bishan  Singh,  was  reconciled 
to  Rudar  Sen,  the  heir- apparent,  resulting  in  another  estrangement  between  him  and 
his  father,  of  which  Narendar  Singh  seems  to  have  been  the  cause. 

Narendar  Singh  had  married  his  daughter  by  a  ^khawas  to  Maharaja  Sher  Singh 
of  Lahore  and  thereby  secured  his  support  for  himself  and  Rudar  Sen  ;  and  Purohit 
Devi  Dat,  Gordhan  Kayat,  Mian  Kesu,  Thakur  Das  Khatri  and  Tana  Gital  all  es- 
poused the  Tika's  cause  for  this  reason.  One  Shib  Das  had  great  influence  over  the 
Raja,  and  his  removal  was  the  ostensible  object ;  but  the  disclosure  by  Padha  Narotam 
Adadhari  of  some  papers  written  by  Gordhan  revealed  the  fact  that  it  was  intended 
to  poison  the  Raja.  Narendar  Singh  was  absent,  but  the  Tika  was  arrested  ;  and  Pat 
the  Kotwali  Wazir  imprisoned  Gordhan,  Padha  Tana  and  6evi  Dat,  and  treated  them 
with  great  harshness.  Gordhan  was  dismissed  from  his  position  of  Purohit,  and  his 
house  was  sacked,  while  Narotam  was  appointed  Purohit  in  his  stead.  Narendar 
Singh  was  also  banished,  and  his  jaglrs  were  confiscated. 

The  Tika  on  being  liberated  sought  refuge  in  Kahlur,  but  was  soon  afterwards 
reconciled  to  his  father  through  Mr.  G.  C.  Barnes  and  returned  to  Suket.  Wazir  Pat 
was  next  arrested  and  dismissed,  and  a  fine  of  Rs.  10,000  was  imposed  upon  him, 
while  Narotam  succeeded  him.  These  events  must  have  taken  place  in  1844-5.  In 
the  autumn  of  1845  the  Sikh  army  invaded  British  territory  by  crossing  the  Satluj, 
and  Suket  was  called  upon  to  furnish  a  contingent.  But  Ugar  Sen  having  expelled 
the  Sikhs  from  the  State  joined  with  Balbir  Sen  of  Mandi  immediately  after  the  battle, 
of  Sobraon  in  sending  a  confidential  agent  to  Mr.  Erskine,  Superintendent  of  the  Simla 
Hill  States,  tendering  their  allegiance  to  the  British  Government,  and  requesting  an 
interview.  This  was  granted  and  the  two  chiefs,  on  21st  February,  1846,  visited  Mr. 
Erskine  at  Bilaspur,  and  tendered  their  allegiance  in  person. 

On  9th  March,  1846  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  British  Government  and 
the  Sikh  Darbar,  whereby,  among  other  provisions,  the  whole  of  the  Doab  between 
the  Satluj  and  the  Bias  was  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  Government.  Mandi  and  Suket 
being  within  the  ceded  territory  came  directly  under  British  control,  and  were  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Commissioner  of  Jalaudhar.  In  October  1846  a  sanad  was  granted 
to  Ugar  Sen  confirming  him  in  his  possessions  and  defining  his  rights  and  obligations. 
By  virtue  of  the  sanad  the  suzerainty  of  Suket  State  was  finally  transferred  from  the 

1  Concubine. 
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Sikh  to  tlie  British  Government,  and  the  tribute-money  was  fixed  at  Rs.  ii,ooo,  the 
sum  payable  to  the  Sikhs.  The  right  of  adoption  was  also  granted  at  a  later  date, 
on  the  failure  of  direct  heirs. 

In  1853  Tika  Rudar  Sen,  the  heir-apparent,  contracted  two  marriages,  one  in 
Garhwal  and  the  other  in  Kahlur,  and  in  the  same  year  Dei  Sarda  was  married  to 
Raja  Sri  Singh  of  Chamba,  the  marriage  being  celebrated  with  great  pomp. 

In  1857  family  trouble  again  came  to  the  front  owing  to  an  attempt  to  arrest 
Narotara  the  Wazir,  who  wielded  supreme  influence  with  the  Raja,  and  the  Tika 
again  left  Suket.  The  immediate  cause  seems  to  have  been  a  case  in  which  the  Wazir 
imposed  a  fine  on  a  Brahman  which  the  Raja  remitted,  but  in  spite  of  this  its  payment 
was  enforced.  On  this,  Rudar  Sen  and  his  supporters  demanded  the  arrest  of  the 
Wazir,  but  the  Raja  while  agreeing,  put  off  the  matter  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
the  Tika  left  the  State,  and  went  to  Jalandhar  and  Lahore.  Wazir  Pat  and  Ishria 
Kayat  resisted  the  Wazir  for  one  and  a  half  years  more,  and  then  fled  to  Mandi. 

In  1859  Tika  Rudar  Sen  returned  to  Mandi  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
Bijai  Sen  of  that  State  to  the  daughter  of  the  Raja  of  Datarpur.  He  was  accommo- 
dated in  the  Ghasun  Palace,  and  sent  to  Suket  for  his  ranis.  Owing  to  his  proximity, 
disaffection  began  to  show  itself  among  the  people  of  the  State,  and  Ugar  Sen  then 
represented  to  Col.  Lake,  the  Commissioner  of  Jalandhar,  that  if  the  Tika  did  not 
agree  to  make  peace  he  should  be  directed  to  remove  himself  to  a  distance,  so  as  not 
to  cause  trouble  in  the  State.  Accordingly  Rudar  Sen  left  his  rants  in  Mandi  and 
went  to  Haripur  in  Patiala,  where  he  was  afterwards  joined  by  the  Kahluri  rclni,  and 
a  son,  Arimardan  Sen,  was  born  in  1863.  The  Garhwali  rani  had  died  in  Mandi.  Two 
years  later  a  daughter  was  born  who  was  afterwards  married  to  the  Raja  of  Sirmour. 
In  1866  a  second  son,  named  Dusht  Nikandan  Sen,  was  born. 

Meanwhile  Narotam  Purohit  continued  to  hold  the  office  of  Wazir,  and  he  was  also 
Wazir  of  the  Narsingh  Temple.  It  is  said  that  he  made  a  law  that  widows  should  be 
sold  and  the  proceeds  credited  to  the  State,  and  their  property  to  the  Narsingji 
Temple,  and  this  law  remained  in  force  while  he  was  Wazir.  He  also  built  the  Durga 
Temple  from  the  revenues  of  Narsinghji. 

Narotam  appointed  one  Lungu  as  his  deputy  and  placed  all  the  hill  tracts  under 
him ;  but  this  seems  to  have  led  to  his  downfall,  for  soon  afterwards  Lungu's  brother 
Dhaingal  was  appointed  Wazir,  and  Narotam  was  dismissed  from  office.  The  change 
of  officers  does  not  seem  to  have  been  an  improvement  for  Dhaingal's  administration 
was  oppressive.  He  realized  the  fines  called  ddnd  from  respectable  people,  a  custom 
which  seems  to  have  originated  at  the  time  of  Ugar  Sen's  accession.  The  people  bore 
with  his  tyranny  for  a  time,  but  when  he  was  on  tour  in  the  hills  they  seized  him  and 
kept  him  a  prisoner  for  twelve  days  in  Garh  Chawasi,  releasing  him  only  on  receipt  of 
the  Raja's  order.' 

Soon  after,  Ugar  Sen  himself  went  on  tour  in  the  hills,  and  the  complaints  against 
Dhaingal  Wazir  were  such  that  he  was  imprisoned  for  nine  months,  and  then  fined 
Rs.  20,000.     Lungu,  his  brother,  seems  to  have  been  appointed  in  his  place,  but  in 


I  Such  an  uprising  is  locally  called  a  "  Dum."    Cf.  P.H.S.  Journal.     Vol.  vi,  No.  2,  pp.  76-77 
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1873,  during  a  tour  by  the  Raja  in  the  hills,  the  people  were  fined  Rs.  72,000  and 
some  of  them  fled  to  Haripur  to  take  counsel  with  Rudar  Sen  against  the  Raja.  Lungu 
Wazir  and  one  Ban  si  Lai,  once  a  favourite  of  the  Raja's,  were  both  involved  in  this 
plot,  and  Lungu  fled  to  Kahlur,  and  Bansi  I,al  was  caught  while  escaping  to  Mandi 
and  put  in  prison. 

Ugar  Sen  buiit  the  temple  of  Shiva  at  Amla  Bimla,  and  in  a.d.  1876  he  was  seized 
with  paralysis  and  died  in  the  same  year.  In  spite  of  his  severity  to  his  people  he 
was  respected  for  his  liberaHty,  courtesy  and  courage.  He  was  well  versed  in  Sanskrit, 
and  was  also  acquainted  with  music  and  medicine. 

Riidar  Sen  a.d.  1876. — On  hearing  of  his  father's  death  Rudar  Sen  came  to 
Suket  from  Haripur,  and  was  installed  as  Raja  by  Col.  Davies,  Commissioner  of  Jalan- 
dhar.  He  then  re- appointed  Dhaingal  as  Wazir,  and  Ramditta  Mai  to  exarnine  the 
State  accounts.  Having  done  this  he  returned  to  Haripur  and  brought  his  family, 
after  marrying  the  daughter  of  Jai  Singh  of  Arki.  On  his  return  he  imposed  a 
revenue  of  Rs.  4  to  8  per  khar,  called  dhal,  instead  of  a  tax  on  each  house,  and  resumed 
a  sasan  grant  of  about  540  khars  of  land.  A  year  later  Dhaingal  was  dismissed  and 
Ramditta  Mai  was  made  Wazir. 

As  time  went  on  Rudar  Sen's  rule  seems  to  have  become  more  and  more  oppres- 
sive, the  land  revenue  was  increased,  and  other  exactions  levied  on  the  zaminddrs  till 
disaftection  was  created,  and  on  applying  to  the  Raja  for  redress  of  their  grievances 
no  satisfactory  answer  was  given.  Some  of  the  Miahs  or  royal  kinsmen,  suspected  of 
fomenting  disturbance,  were  banished  from  the  State.  At  length  the  condition  of 
things  became  so  serious  that  the  Commissioner  of  Jalandhar  had  to  intervene.  After 
enquiry,  punishments  were  awarded,  but  this  did  not  satisfy  the  Raja  who  left  for 
Lahore. 

On  further  inquiry  Rudar  Sen  was  deposed  in  1879,  and  after  living  some  time  in 
Lahore  and  Jalandhar  he  finally  settled  in  Hoshyarpur  where  he  died  in  1887. 

Arimardan  Sen  a.d.  1879. — He  was  only  15  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  installa- 
tion and  Mian  Sahib  Singh,  the  brother,  and  Jagat  Singh,  the  uncle  of  Raja  Rudar 
Sen,  were  appointed  Managers  of  the  State.  Sardar  Hardayal  Singh  of  Kangra  was 
appointed  Tahsildar,  and  three  years  later  became  Manager.  The  Raja  died  at 
Dharmsala  soon  after  his  accession,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother,  Dusht 
Nikandan  Sen. 

Dusht  Nikandan  Sen  a.d.  1879. — Being  a  minor  the  administration  remained  in 
th#  hands  of  the  Manager  and  officials.  On  Sirdar  Hardayal  Singh's  retirement  in 
1884  Mr.  Donald  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Manager.  In  1886  the  Raja  came  of 
age  and  was  granted  full  powers,  Mr.  Donald  continuing  to  act  as  Manager. 

In  1888  the  land  assessment  was  reduced  2 J  annas  in  the  rupee  in  Chawasi, 
Bagrah,  Ramgarh  and  Kajaun,  and  two  annas  in  the  rest  of  the  State. 

In  March  1891  Mr.  C.  I  HaUifax,  i.cs.,  was  appointed  Manager  and  remained 
in  charge  till  May  1893. 

Dusht  Nikandan  Sen  during  his  reign  carried  out  many  improvements  in  the 
State.     Shortly  after  his  accession  a  dispensary  was  opened  at  Baned,  the  Capital, 
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and  in  1893  a  school  was  started  at  Bhojpur.  A  Post  Office  followed  in  1900,  and  a 
Telegraph  Office  in  1906.  The  administration  was  improved,  unnecessary  posts 
abolished  and  considerable  economies  effected.  The  finances  of  the  State  were  placed 
on  a  sound  footing  and  all  debts  cleared  off. 

Much  attention  was  also  given  to  the  construction  of  Public  Works.  The  bridge 
over  the  Satluj  at  Jiuri  was  completed  in  1889.  The  roads  in  the  State  were  main- 
tained in  good  repairs,  new  offices,  granaries  and  sepoy  lines  were  erected  at  Baned, 
and  also  a  new  Jail. 

Raja  Dusht  Nikandan  Sen  was  married  in  1881  to  a  niece  of  Raja  Dhian  Singh  of 
Arki,  and  his  sons  were  Tika  Bhim  Sen  born  in  1885,  and  Duthain  Lachman  Singh 
in  1894.    The  Raja  died  in  1908  and  was  succeeded  by  his  elder  son,  Tika  Bhim  Sen. 

Raja  Bhim  Sen  a.d.  1908. — His  Highness  Raja  Bhim  Sen  was  educated  at  the 
Chiefs'  College,  Lahore,  and  was  installed  by  Sir  Louis  Dane,  k.c.s.i.,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Punjab. 

Since  his  accession  His  Highness  has  carried  out  many  improvements  in  the  State, 
more  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  at  Baned.  The  roads  have  been  widened 
and  gardens  laid  out  with  tiiuch  taste.  Of  public  buildings  recently  erected  the  most 
important  are  a  fine  new  Hospital,  also  a  commodious  Guest-House  and  a  Dak 
Bungalow.  His  Highness  recently  received  from  the  King-Emperor  the  distinction 
of  knighthood  in  the  Most  Exalted  Order  of  the  Indian  Empire,  for  his  War  Services 
and  his  capable  administration  of  the  State. 
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The  Struggles  of  the  Hindu  Sahi  Rulers  of  Kabul  and  Panjab 
against  the  Central  Asian   Turks.    (870-1027), 
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The  period  with  which  the  subject  of  this  evening  deals  is  comparatively  a 
short  one,  and  forms  only  a  portion  of  the  great  cycle  in  the  world's  history 
which  began  with  the  appearance  of  the  great  apostle  Muhammad.  In  641  a.d.  at 
Nehawand  the  great  and  magnificent  Persian  Empire  was  brought  to  an  end  by 
the  new  power  that  had  taken  its  birth  among  the  followers  of  the  Arabian  Prophet. 
The  tide  of  Arab  invasion,  on  the  disappearance  of  the  intervening  Persian  Empire, 
now  advanced  in  full  force  to  the  confines  of  the  far-famed  Hindustan.  In  642 
Kirman,  the  south-easternmost  province  of  Persia,  was  reached.  In  652  Khorasan 
was  subjugated.  In  658  Kizkanan  (modern  Kelat)  was  raided,  and  in  664  the  Arabs 
invaded  Kabul.  Ratnapal,  the  Buddhist  ruler  of  the  mountain  kingdom,  however, 
checked  the  rushing  tide,  and  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  we  find  the  contest 
between  the  Arabs  and  the  Indians  going  on  without  any  decisive  results.  During 
this  period  Kabul,  Ghazni,  and  Kandahar  changed  masters  several  times,  for  every 
time  the  conqueror  had  to  be  displaced  by  the  superior  forces  of  his  adversary. 
It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Harun-al-Rashid  that  the  rulers  of  Kabul  and  Ghazni 
had  agreed  to  pay  to  the  Caliph  of  Baghdad  a  regular  tribute.  But  even  this 
was  for  a  short  period,  for  after  the  death  of  Harun-al-Rashid,  when  quarrels  arose 
between  his  sons  Muhammad  Amin  and  Mamun,  and  the  latter,  on  his  victory 
over  his  brother,  departed  from  Khorasan  in  813,  the  Indian  rulers  of  Kabul  found  an 
opportunity  to  shake  off  entirely  the  shadowy  suzerainty  of  the  Caliph.  During  this 
contest  three  districts  of  Kabul  had  however  to  be  lost  for  ever.  Tokharistan,  Bamian, 
and  Boost  had  been  absorbed  in  Khorasan  and  become  more  or  less  Muhammadanised. 
After  this  in  modern  Afghanistan  the  Indians  possessed  the  districts  of  eastern 
Kandahar,  Ghazni,  Kabul,  I^amghan,  and  Kafiristan.  The  whole  of  the  Frontier 
Province,  with  probably  the  exception  of  Dera  Ismail  Khan  district,  then  known  by 
the  name  Roh,  was  also  under  the  rulers  of  Kabul.  The  modern  Panjab  seems  to 
have  been  in  this  period  parcelled  out,  each  portion  owning  allegiance  to  the  rulers  of 
different  neighbouring  kingdoms.  '  In  the  reign  of  I^alitaditya  Muktapida  of  Kashmir 
(699-736)  Taxila  (modern  Rawalpindi,  Attock,  and  Jhelum  districts)  was  autonomous 
under  Hindu  Sahi  rulers  owning  allegiance  to  Kashmir.     The  land  of  the  Takkas  or 
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Central  Panjab  sometimes  recognised  the  overlordship  of  Kashmir  while  at  other 
times  of  Kanauj.  The  same  was  the  case  with  Jalandhar.  The  territory  south  of 
the  Sutlej  was  in  this  period  always  under  Kanauj.  '  Multan  Division  together  with 
the  Sibi  district  of  modern  British  Baluchistan  and  the  Zhob  valley  formed,  since  the 
overthrow  of  the  Ummayidiya  Caliphs,  the  independent  kingdom  of  Multan  under 
Qureshi  rulers.  Such  was  the  political  condition  of  the  Panjab  and  the  North- West 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  9th  century  a.d.  From  the  first  invasion  of  Kabul  in  664  we 
have  a  period  of  more  than  two  centuries  which  is  historically  absolutely  dark.  It  is 
most  unfortunate  that  even  the  Muhammadans,  who  were  for  200  years  in  daily  contact 
with  the  rulers  and  people  of  Kabul,  say  nothing  of  its  affairs  excepting  some  accounts 
they  give  of  a  few  successful  raids  made  by  them  on  these  territories.  However,  I 
am  not  at  present  concerned  with  this  obscure  period,  howsoever  interesting  it  may 
be.  My  subject  begins  after  the  expiry  of  this  period.  I  am  not  concerned  with  the 
struggles  of  the  Buddhist  Sahi  rulers  of  Kabul  against  their  Arab  invaders,  whom 
it  is  evident  they  finally  succeeded  in  keeping  off  a  greater  portion  of  their  territories, 
but  with  the  struggles  of  their  Hindu  successors,  who  maintained  for  150  years  their 
independence  against  the  ever-encroaching  power  of  the  Central  Asian  Turks  by 
whom  in  this  period  even  the  Arabs  had  begun  to  be  guided  so  far  at  least  as 
political  matters  were  concerned.  To  trace  the  deeds  and  doings  of  the  Brahmanic 
Sahis  is  the  theme  of  this  paper.  But  even  this  task  is  so  ambitious  and  the  sources 
of  information  on  the  subject  so  scanty,  that  it  would  have  been  far  better  if  abler 
hands  had  dealt  with  so  important  and  difficult  a  period  in  the  history  of  India. 

Introduction. 

Before  I  attempt  to  fix  the  period  of  accession  to  power  of  the  Hindu  Shahiya 
dynasty  to  the  throne  of  Kabul,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have  some  idea  of 
the  political  condition  of  the  adjoining  countries  in  the  latter  half  of  the  gth  century 
A.D.  '  From  the  year  820  in  the  reign  of  Caliph  MamQn  to  873  the  Tahiris  had  held 
almost  an  independent  sway  in  the  extensive  dominions  of  Khorasan.  The  rulers  of 
the  provinces  of  Bactria,  Herat,  and  Seistan,  owed  allegiance  to  the  Tahiri  rulers  at 
Nishapur.  Tokharistan  (modern  Kunduz),  Bamian  (modern  Ghour)  and  Boost  (western 
half  of  the  present  Kandahar  district),  which  were  once  ruled  by  the  Buddhist  Sahi 
rulers  of  Kabul ,  were  now  absorbed  in  Khorasan .  The  territories  of  Kandahar ,  Ghazni , 
and  Kabul  were  therefore  from  820  bounded  on  the  north,  west  and  south-west  by  the 
dominions  of  the  Tahiris.  These  Tahiri  rulers  had  appointed  one  Ibrahim  as  gover- 
nor of  Seistan.  He  did  not  however  personally  reside  in  this  province,  but  sent  in  his 
stead,  as  his  deputy,  one  Un-Nasr.  The  latter  was  succeeded  in  the  Deputy-Governor- 
ship by  his  son  Darhim.  After  Darhim's  death  in  865  his  sons  Salih  and  Nasr  were 
defeated  by  their  retainer  Yaqub-bin-I,aiz  Saffari,  who  now  possessed  himself  of  the 


'    rlie  kingdom   of  Moltan  hi  those  days  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Khorasan.     Since  Seistan  was  at  this  time 
part  of  Kbtiraaan,  the  Mtiltan  frontiers  probably  ran  through  modern  British  Balochistan.— Elliot,  Vol.  I,  page  154. 
'  T   '         ti-Nasiri.  • 
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western  portion  of  Seistan.  The  brothers  SaUh  and  Nasr  retired  eastward,  and  main- 
tained themselves  in  Boost.  '  From  here  the  brothers,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  Jclmi'ul 
■  hikayat  (I.  xiii,  21)  invoked  the  help  of  their  eastern  Indian  neighbour  Rasal  in 
recovering  their  father's  dominions  from  the  usurper  Yaqub.  In  answer  to  this  call  for 
assistance  Rasal  advanced  in  person,  and  the  united  forces  of  Rasal  and  Darhim's  sons 
moved  to  destroy  the  rising  power  of  Yaqub.  This  chieftain  however  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Rasal  seeking  his  pardon  and  requesting  permission  to  pay  his  respects  per- 
sonally to  the  Indian  king.  Rasal  received  the  embassy  favourably,  and  foolishly 
allowed  Yaqub  together  with  his  retainers  to  approach  him.  During  this  interview 
Rasal  was  treacherously  killed  by  Yaqub.  On  this  Darhim's  sons  fled  to  the  king  of 
Kabul.  As  a  result  of  this  success  Boost  was  completely  subjugated,  and  ^Kanda- 
har was  also  probably  annexed.  From  there  Yaqub  seems  to  have  overrun  Zamin- 
dawar  and  Zabulistan.  These  operations  must  have  occurred  in  866  after  CaHph 
Mo'taz  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Baghdad :  for  we  find  it  mentioned  that  with 
this  Caliph  Yaqub  had  frequent  dealings,  sending  him  magnificent  presents,  mostly 
the  result  of  plunder  gained  in  his  struggles  with  the  heathens  of  the  East.  In  867 
Yaqub  took  Herat.  The  years  868  and  869  he  seems  to  have  spent  fighting  in 
Kirnian  and  Fars.  From  there  he  returned  to  Seistan  in  the  middle  of  869.  On 
return  to  his  native  land  he  again  bent  his  attention  to  the  rich  aiii  wailthy  territories 
of  his  eastern  neighbours  the  Hindus.  He  advanced  to  Ghazni,  overran  Bamian, 
Tokharistan,  and  Balkh,  and  on  his  return  journey  he  took  Kabul  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  870.  From  here  he  sent  an  embassy  to  the  new  Caliph  Mo'tamid  with 
presents,  including  idols  taken  from  the  locality.  As  a  result  of  this,  embassy  Yaqub 
was  recognised  by  the  Caliph  as  Governor  of  Seistan,  Kirman,  Balkh  and  other  eastern 
countries  as  far  as  India.  In  the  middle  of  873  Yaqub  again  moved  from  his  capital 
in  Seistan,  and  marched  by  way  of  Hirat  on  Nishapur.  This  latter  place  was  occupied 
in  August  873,  and  on  its  conquest  the  whole  of  Khorasan  lay  at  his  feet.  On  this 
UbeiduUah,  uncle  of  the  last  Tahiri  ruler  Muhammad,  moved  the  Caliph  in  his 
dynasty's  favour,  and  in  the  winter  of  874  the  Caliph  Mo'tamid  declared  Yaqub  an 
usurper,  and  his  seizure  of  the  lawful  Governor  of  Khorasan  a?  a  grievous  crime. 
Khorasan  was  at  the  same  time  divided  amongst  the  various  Governors  by  letters  of 
the  Caliph.  In  876  Yaqub  was  finally  defeated  by  the  Imperial  armies  of  the  Caliph.  ^ 
From  this  rapid  survey  of  the  political  events  in  Khorasan  and  the  adjoining 
territories  from  865  to  876  we  can,  I  think,  infer  the  establishment  of  certain  condi- 
tions in  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Kabul  : — 

(i)  At  the  beginning  of  Yaqub' s  ascendancy  to  power  Ranbils  or  Ratnapals 
were  the  rulers  of  Kabul,  Ghazni,  Kandahar,  etc. 

(2)  In  866  the  administration  in  Kabul  was  weak  enough  to  enable  Yaqub 

to  subjugate  Kandahar  and  overrun  Zabulistan. 

(3)  '  The  3rd  point  that  we  can  safely  infer  is  that  Kabul  must  have  remained 


1   Elliot,  Vol.  II,  pages  176-7. 

*  Russal  was  probably  king  of  Kandahar  and  a  vassal  of  the  kings  of  Kabul,  Ghazni,  etc 

8  Sketches  from  Eastern  History,  by  Theodore  Naldeke,  pages  186-187. 
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under  Yaqub  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  874 ,  when  he  was  actually 

deprived  of  the  governorship  of  Khorasan  and  eastern  lands  by  the 

orders  of  the  Caliph. 

From  870  to  874  consequently  Indians  did  not  rule   Kabul.     After  deducing 

indirectly  these  three  inferences  about  Kabul  dominions  from  the  history  of  Khorasan 

between  the  years  865  and  876,  I  will  now  quote  a  passage  from  Jam' ai-ut-tawarikh 

deahng  directly  with  the  affairs  of  Kabul.     The  quotation  runs  thus:  '"  And  Kank 

returned  to  his  own  country  and  he  was  the  last  of  the  Katorman  kings.^    Fortune  so 

favoured  him  that  he  found  many  treasures  of  former  chiefs,  and  in  consequence  he 

became  proud  and  exalted  :  at  length  he  gave  way  to  disgraceful  conduct,  on  which 

account  people  complained  of  him  to  his  Vizier.     The  Vizier  took  him  into  custody  for 

the  purpose  of  correction,  and   confined  him.     And  a  second  time  he  became  ruler 

over  the  kingdom.     After  his  death,  Samand,  from  among  the  Brahmans,  became 

King,  and  after  him  Kumlowa,  and  after  him  Bhim,  etc." 

Before  I  comment  on  this  quotation  I  would  invite  attention  to  a  passage  in 
Kalhana's  Rajatarangani,  Book  V,  verses  149-155.  There  we  find  that  Sankarvarman 
who  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Kashmir  in  883,  after  defeating  his  rivals  to  the 
throne,  started  on  a  Digvijaya,  i.e.  conquest  of  the  adjoining  territories.  In  the 
verses  referred  to  above  we  are  told  that  I^alliya  the  Shahiya  ruler  of  Udbhandpura 
(modern  Ohind)  was  already  a  powerful  potentate,  having  established  his  reputation 
as  a  strong  ruler,  and  who  it  seems  could  not  be  subjugated  by  Sankarvarman. 
This  passage  in  Kalhana  read  with  tjie  above  quotation  from  Jam'ai-ul-tawarikh 
throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  condition  of  Kabul  kingdom  in  this  period.  From 
these  passages  we  can  establish  : — 

(1)  That  Kank  was  the  last  king  of  the  Buddhist  Sahi  rulers. 

(2)  That  Kank  lost  his  throne  twice,  and  that  he  was  displaced  both  times  by 

his  Vizier,  who  is  called  by  Muhammadans  by  the  name  Kallar,^  which 
is  now  identified  with  Lalliya  of  Kalhana ;  and 

(3)  That  before  883  lyalliya  had  been  firmly  established  on   the  throne  of 

Kabul. 

From  the  accounts  of  wars  in  Seistan  we  find  that  in  866  Rasals,  Ranbils  or 
•♦  Ratnapals  were  the  lulers  of  Kabul.  From  the  history  of  Kashmir  we  find  that  in  883 
this  Ratnapal  dynasty  no  longer  existed  ;  and  that  I^alliya  of  a  new  dynasty  was  firmly 
established  in  their  place.  During  this  period  866-883,  therefore,  Lalliya  must  have 
obtained  the  throne.  During  this  period  presumably  Kank  the  last  Buddhist  ruler 
twice  lost  his  throne ;  and  during  this  very  period,  at  least  from  870  to  874,  Yaqub  held 
Kabul.    From  these  facts  it  is  open  for  us  to  infer  that  just  before  the  reduction  of 


I  Priniep's  Vol.  I,  page  316,  edition  1858. 

*  KaUurman,  or  Laktorman  as  put  in  some  places,  is,  I  think,  the  same  as  I>aghu  Torman  (Little  Tornian) 
Torman  probably  sig'ii6es  a  Turkish  appellation. 

»  Stein'*  Rajatarangani,  Vol.  II,  page  336. 

*  RMal  and  Ratnapal  in  Persian  are  written  practically  in  the  same  manner.     Cf.  J'«;  and  Jlj^J 
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Kabul  by  Yaqub  in  870  there  was  a  revolution  in  the  city  of  Kabul,  which  facilitated 
the  work  of  the  invader  ;  that  about  that  time  Lalliya  displaced  his  sovereign  Kank ; 
and  that  after  the  fall  of  Yaqub  in  874  Kank  again  returned  to  his  capital,  but  that 
shortly  after  he  was  again  displaced  by  Ivalliya.  There  is  no  positive  evidence  to 
establish  this,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  hardly  anything  to  contradict  this  theory. 
How  Lalliya  came  to  possess  the  throne  of  Kabul  in  the  first  instance,  and  under  what 
circumstances  Kank  returned,  I  leave  as  open  questions  to  be  solved  after  future  in- 
vestigations. But  this  much  we  are  entitled  to  establish ,  that  a  good  many  years  before 
883,  presumably  not  later  than  about  875,  Lalliya  became  an  independent  ruler  of 
Kabul.  His  first  rule  must  have  therefore  commenced  some  years  earlier,  presumably 
after  866,  up  to  which  year  Kabul  is  said  to  have  been  under  Ratnapals.  Pro- 
visionally therefore,  subject  of  course  to  future  correction,  we  may  take  it  that  lyalliya 
gained  supremacy  in  870  a.d.  Elliot's  view  that  this  event  took  place  in  850  cannot 
under  the  circumstances  be  correct,  for  then  the  Seistanic  account  of  Kabul  being 
under  Ratnapals  in  866  cannot  be  explained. 

Lalliya. — (870-892). 
After  dethroning  Kank  the  first  thing  that  LalHya  seems  to  have  done  was  to 
change  the  seat  of  government.  From  the  year  865,  ever  since  the  rise  of  the  Saffari 
dynasty  in  Seistan  under  Yaqub,  Kabul  had  become  exposed  to  frequent  attacks  from 
the  south  and  west,  as  well  as  north.  By  the  loss  of  Tokharistan,  Bamian,  Boost  and 
Kandahar,  and  by  the  subsequent  substitution  in  these  provinces  of  turbulent  Saffaris 
in  place  of  peaceful  and  degenerate  Tahiris  the  position  of  Kabul,  which  was  too 
near  the  new  western  frontier,  had  become  extremely  unsafe,  and  could  not  therefore 
any  longer  be  kept  as  a  seat  of  government.  It  appears  that  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign  Udabhandapura  (modern  Ohind),  on  the  Indus  some  15  miles  above 
Attock,  became  the  capital  of  L,alliya.  This  latter  town  possessed  the  further  advan- 
tage of  being  in  the  centre  of  Lalliya's  kingdom.  In  determining  the  extent  of  terri- 
tory over  which  I^alliya  ruled,  I  might  in  passing  notice  that  the  original  extent  of  the 
kingdom  ruled  by  Katorman  dynasty  was  somewhat  wider.  Their  dominions  contained 
the  districts  of  Ghour,  Tokharistan  (modern  Kunduz),  Boost,  Ghazni,  Kabul,  I,am- 
ghan,  Kafiristan,  Roh  or  modern  Frontier  Province,  and  the  Panjab  districts  of 
Attock,  Rawalpindi,  and  Jhelum.  The  three  westernmost  districts  of  Tokharis- 
tan, Ghour,  and  Boost  had  been  absorbed  in  the  Arab  dominions  by  the  Caliphs 
Harun-al-Rashid  and  Al-Mamun,  while  the  rest  remained  under  the  Ratnapal  or 
Katorman  dynasty  up  to  the  time  of  its  last  king  Kank.  This  territory  eventually 
came  into  the  possession  of  Lalliya.  As  regards  the  rest  of  the  Panjab  territory  there 
is  positive  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  not  under  I,alliya.  In  Book  V,  verses  149- 
155  of  Rajatarangini  already  quoted  above,  we  find  that  one  Allah  Khan  was  the 
ruler  of  Gujrat  and  Central  Panjab  in  883,  and  that  before  the  invasion  of  this  terri- 
tory by  Sankarvarman  of  Kashmir,  Allah  Khan  acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  the 
ruler  of  Kanauj .  Again  from  Muhammadan  historians  and  travellers  we  find  that  the 
Multan  Division,  together  with  Zhob  valley  and  the  Sibi  district  of  British  Balochistan, 
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formed  in  this  period  an  independent  kingdom  under  a  Qureshi  dynasty.  Ivalliya's 
territory  therefore  could  not  extend  southwards  beyond  the  Jhelum  river  and  the  Salt 
Range.  His  kingdom  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  Kashmir,  on  the  south  by  Multan, 
on  the  west  by  Khorasan,  and  on  the  north  by  the  territories  of  petty  Turkish  chiefs. 
Now  as  regards  the  duration  of  Lalliya's  reign.  But  before  we  can  determine 
this,  we  must  settle  who  succeeded  Lalliya;  for  there  seems  to  be  some  confusion  on 
this  point.  Al-Biruni  and  Jama'i-ut-tawarikh  put  Samanta  as  the  successor  of  lyalliya. 
In  Jama'i-ul-hikayat  (Elliot,  volume  II,  page  172)  we  find  it  stated  that  Kumlowa, 
the  3rd  ruler  in  Al-Biruni's  list,  encountered  Fardaghan,  the  general  of  Amru-bin-Laiz, 
in  Zabulistan  and  was  defeated  by  him.  Now  this  Kumlowa  displaces  Samanta  accord- 
ing to  Rajaiuranganl,  Book  V,  verses  232-3  in  902.  '  But  two  years  before  this,  i  e.,  in 
900,  Kumlowa's  opponent  Amru  had  been  defeated  by  Ismail  the  Samani  ruler  of 
Bukhara,  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  the  Caliph  at  Baghdad,  where  in  April  902  he  was 
murdered.  Amru  could  not  therefore  send  his  armies  against  Kamluk  in  902,  or  after 
that.  I  have  an  explanation  for  this  apparent  anomaly.  Kalhana  styles  Samanta 
as  a  rebel,  and  calls  Kamluk  the  son  of  LaUiya.  Does  this  passage  not  show  that  the 
lawful  heir  to  the  throne  of  Lalliya  was  his  son  Kamluk,  and  not  Samanta  ?  This 
suspicion  is  further  confirmed  when  we  examine  the  passage  I  have  already  quoted 
from  Jama'i-ut-tdwarikh.  The  words  are : — ' *  After  his  death ,  Samand ,  from  among  the 
Brahmans,  became  king,  and  after  him  Kumlowa,  and  after  him  Bhim,  etc."  To 
my  mind  these  words  seem  to  make  some  distinction  between  Samanta  on  the  one 
hand  and  Kumlowa  and  Bhim  on  the  other.  In  this  sentence  only  Samanta  is  men- 
tioned as  frorn  among  the  Brahmans  and  not  the  others.  This  sentence  read  with 
the  passage  from  Rajataranganl,  therefore,  seems  to  suggest  that  Samanta  was  a  mere 
usurper,  and  that  Kamluk  succeeded  lyalliya  his  father  on  the  latter 's  death.  If  we 
accept  this  view  then  Kamluk 's  encotmter  with  Amru's  general  Fardaghan  in  Zabulis- 
tan becomes  possible,  for  this  event  could  have  taken  place  before  Samanta  usurped 
the  throne.  From  the  Saffari  history  we  find  that  Ghazni  was  reduced  by  the  armies 
of  Amru  in  the  beginning  of  896.  '  About  the  time  Fardaghan  entered  ZabuHstan,  we 
are  told  by  Jama'i-td-hikayat,  Kamluk  possessed  the  reputation  of  a  powerful  ruler. 
Kamluk  must  have  lost  his  throne,  therefore,  after  896.  .  The  explanation  why  Al- 
Binmi  and  the  author  of  the  JamaH-ut-iawarikh  make  Samanta  instead  of  Kamluk  as 
the  successor  of  Lalliya,  seems  to  be  that  Kamluk's  rule  before  his  overthrow  by 
Samanta  was  of  a  short  duration.  The  date  of  Lalliya's  death  and  of  Kamluk's 
accession  to  the  throne  may  therefore  be  placed  a  few  years  before  896.  We  may 
provisionally  put  it  in  892. 

Lastly ,  in  the  reign  of  Lalhya  there  is  another  interesting  point  which  is  worth 

attention.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  in  883  a.d.  Sankaravarman  of  Kashmir 
encountered  in  liis  Digvijaya  one  Allah  Khan,  ruler  of  Gujrat  and  central  Panjab 
districts.     Now  this  name  appears  to  be  Muhammadan,  though  Muhammadan  rule  had 

certainly  not  as  yet  penetrated  even  the  westernmost  territories  of  Kabul.     I  for  one. 


Tabaqat-i-Na«iri,  i  BUiot,  Vol.  II,  page  172;  Hakayat  (1.  xii,  18). 
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however,  would  not  be  surprised  if  this  chief  really  turns  out  to  be  a  follower  of  the 

Apostle  Muhammad.     Muhammadan  historians  tell  us  that  Islam  had  begun  to  spread 

among  Afghans  by  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century  a.d.     A  Muhamadan  kingdom 

too  had  been  established  in  Multan  in  the  8th  century.     We  also  find  that  in  these 

early  times  Gakkhars,  who  are  the  inhabitants  of  northern  Panjab  districts,  were 

frequently  in  alliance  with  the  Afghans.     It  is  therefore  quite  possible  for  Islam  to 

have  quietly  .spread  in  the  Panjab  during  the  time  of  Buddhist  Sahi  rulers  of  Kabul. 

We  can  well  imagine  the  northern  Panjab,  which  is  known  in  this  period  as  more  or 

less  belonging  to  the  Buddhist  faith,  easily  giving  way  to  the  spread  of  Islam  in  this 

territory.     Hindus,  Muhammadans,  and  Buddhists  were  therefore  probably  living 

peacefully  together  in  the  land  of  five  rivers  long  before  Muhammadan  rule  extended 

to  these  parts. 

KamaIvUka  Samanta. — (892-902-929). 

Kamaluka  then,  as  suggested  above,  succeeded  his  father  Lalliya  to  the  throne 
of  Kabul  in  about  892.  '  But  in  896  it  appears  from  Muhammadan  historians,  Ghazni 
was  attacked  by  the  armies  of  Amru,  ruler  of  Khorasan.  It  is  stated  that  Fardaghan, 
his  general,  obtained  a  large  booty  from  this  place  including  jewels,  precious  stones 
and  gold  and  silver  images,  and  on  this  victory  rich  presents  were  sent  by  Amru  to  the 
Caliph  at  Baghdad.  It  is  just  possible  that  this  reverse  to  the  arms  of  Kamuluka 
caused  his  overthrow  by  Samanta  ;  or  it  may  be  that  Samanta  and  Amru  moved  simul- 
taneously against  Kamaluka.  Since  Samanta  is  described  by  Kalhana  as  a  rebel  it 
is  possible  he  was  a  general  or  minister  in  the  service  of  Kamaluka,  who  after- 
wards for  some  reason  or  other  turned  against  his  master  and  invited  Amru  to  join 
in  the  invasion  of  Kabul  territory.  Instances  are  often  found  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  India  where  discontented  servants  having  turned  against  their  masters  have 
invited  foreign  princes  to  invade  their  motherland.  'Whatever  the  actual  facts  may 
have  been,  we  find  that  some  years  after  the  reduction  of  Ghazni  in  896  and  defeat  of 
Kamaluka  at  the  hands  of  Fardaghan,  there  was  on  the  throne  of  Udabhandapura 
another  ruler  named  Samanta.  During  his  time,  it  appears,  a  very  large  number  of 
coins  were  struck  in  his  name.  Mr.  Edwards  Thomas  thinks  that  Samanta,  being 
a  Brahman,  zealous  of  propagating  his  own  faith  and  desirous  of  eliminating  all 
things  Buddhist,  called  in  as  far  as  possible  all  the  coins  issued  by  the  previous  rulers 
bearing  Buddhist  legends  and  designs,  melted  them  down  and  struck  fresh  coins 
in  his  own  name  bearing  Brahmanic  designs  of  Bull  and  Horseman  type.  *  An  instance 
like  this  is  found  also  in  early  Kashmirian  History  in  the  time  of  Toramana,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  this  may  be  the  explanation  why  of  all  other  rulers  Samanta 's  coins 
are  found  in  such  large  numbers  in  these  provinces. 

Samanta  seems  to  have  retained  the  Kabul  throne  only  for  a  short  period. 
'  From  the  Rajataranganl  it  appears  that  Sankaravarman  declared  war  against  Samanta 
in  the  beginning  of  902.  We  find  the  Kashmir  army  invading  the  dominions  of  Sa- 
manta in  Hazara  district,  and  in  this  expedition  it  is  stated  Sankaravarman  was  killed. 


I  Sketches  from  Ea.stern  History,  p.  200.  2  Kalhana's  Rajataranganl,  Book  III,  verse  103. 

■<  Kalhana's  Rajatarangani,  Book  V,  verses  217-225. 
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The  widowed  queen  Sugandha,  who,  I  might  mention  here,  was  a  Darada  princess 
of  Gilgit,  concealed  from  the  army  the  death  of  her  husband  and  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 
Soon  after,  when  Gopalavarman,  her  infant  son,  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Kashmir, 
she  again  sent  an  army  against  Samanta  under  her  general  Prabhakaradeva.  '  This 
time  Samanta  was  defeated,  deposed  and  killed,  and  Kamuluka  was  put  on  the  throne 
of  Kabul.  This  prominent  part  taken  by  Sugandha  in  the  restoration  of  Kamuluka  to 
the  throne  of  Udbhandapura  shows  that  she  was  in  some  way  connected  with  Lalliya 
-and  his  son  Kamuluka.  After  this  restoration  the  curtain  again  falls,  and  we  are 
left  to  grope  our  way  in  the  dark  with  very  little  outside  guidance.  From  this  time 
to  the  final  conquest  of  Ghazni  in  962  there  is  a  period  of  60  years  which  has  to  be 
filled  up.  In  this  period  some  Muhammadan  geographers  penetrated  to  these  parts 
of  India.  Mas'udi  comes  to  India  in  915-16 ;  Yaquti  passes  through  the  adjacent  terri- 
tories in  942-3  ;  Istakhari  visits  these  parts  in  921,  and  Ibn  Haukal  in  942-3.  In  915- 
16  Multan  appears  to  be  under  the  rule  of  Abu  Dalhat  al  Munabbe,  a  Qureshi.  Kabul 
in  this  period  seems  to  have  changed  masters  several  times.  Sometimes  it  was  under 
the  Central  Asian  Turks  of  Bukhara,  who  had  now  become  rulers  of  Khorasan,  and 
sometimes  under  the  Hindus.  There  are  two  references  in  historical  works  about  this 
period.  *  In  Raverty's  Tabaqat-i-Nasiri,  page  71 ,  note  5 ,  there  is  a  quotation  informing 
us  that  a  Turkish  slave  of  theSamani  ruler  of  Bukhara,  by  name  Alpatigin,  reduced 
Ghazni  in  934,  for  the  first  time.  Again  between  the  years  950  and  958  Bhimpal's 
daughter's  daughter  Didda  is  mentioned  by  Kalhana  as  being  married  to  King 
Kshemagupta  of  Kashmir.  Unfortunately  very  little  information  of  historical  value 
about  this  dynasty  can  be  gleaned  from  the  account  of  the  geographers.  Under 
these  circumstances  then  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  duration  of  Kama- 
luka's  reign,  and  consequently  the  exact  date  of  Bhimpal's  accession  to  the  throne 
cannot  at  present  be  fixed.  This,  however,  we  know,  that  from  the  death  of  lyalliya, 
which  must  have  occurred  a  few  years  before  896,  to  1002 ,  three  sovereigns — Kamaluka , 
Bhimpal,  and  Jaipal — occupied  the  throne.  This  gives  an  average  of  37  years  to  each 
ruler.  If  we  could  adopt  this  calculation  Kamaluka  must  have  reigned  up  to  the 
year  929. 

As  regards  the  extent  of  his  territory  we  cannot  exactly  fix  its  eastern  frontiers. 
In  the  west  we  are  sure  he  held  Kabul,  Lamghan,  Kafiristan,  and  Ghazni.  We  can 
also  be  certain  that  he  held  Roh  (modern  Frontier  Province)  and  the  Panjab  districts 
of  Attock,  Rawalpindi  and  Jhelum.  As  regards  Central  Panjab  I  should  think  this 
territory  was  added  to  his  dominions  in  his  time.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  this  territory  was  annexed  by  Kashmir  in  883.  *  Kashmir  possessed  strong  rulers 
up  to  the  year  906,  i.e.  to  the  end  of  Sugandha's  reign.  After  that,  from  Kalhana, 
we  find  that  from  906-949  there  were  civil  wars  in  Kashmir,  and  that  Sugandha's 
opponents  held  sway  during  these  years  in  that  country.  During  these  times  it  is  not 
probable  that  Kashmir  could  have  maintained  her  rule  over  Central  Panjab  districts. 
Up  to  934  when  Ghazni  was  for  the  first  time  reduced  by  Central  Asian  Turks  under 


I  Kalhana's  Rajatarangani ,  Book  V,  verses  157,  and  verse.s  232-3. 

»  Raverty's  Tabaqat-i-Na»iri,  page  71.  «  Stein's  Rajatarangini,  Vol.  I,  pages  220-244. 
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Alptigin,  the  rulers  of  Kabul  were  not  pressed  from  the  west.     It  is  more  than 

probable  that  on  the  commencement  of  civil  war  in  Kashmir,  and  on  the  overthrow  of 

Sugandha,  Central  Panjab  was  added  to  his   own   dominions  by   Kamaluka   who 

up  to  this  time  was  not  pressed  by  his  Turkish  neighbours  in  the  west.     A  strong 

neighbour,  as  Kamaluka  is  certainly  stated  to  be  by  Muhammadan  historians,  could 

under  these  circumstances  easily  take  these  tracts.     Multan,  it  is  certain,  had  not  till 

915-16  submitted  to  the  arms  of  Kamaluka.     But  by  the  end  of  his  reign  it  is  possible 

Multan  was  also  absorbed  in  his  dominions;  for  from  the  beginning  of  Bhimpal's 

reign  we  find  Multan  and  Ghazni  under  Afghans  as  feudatories  of  the  rulers  of  the 

Panjab. 

Bhimpal  I. — (929-962). 

The  next  ruler  in  this  dynasty,  Bhimpal  I,  must  have  come  to  the  throne  about 
929.  '  From  Kalhana  we  find  his  capital  to  be  still  at  Udabhandapura.  In  his  time 
Multan  was  certainly  under  the  ruler  of  Lahore,  for  we  are  told  that  between  934  and  963 
when  Alptigin  was  making  frequent  attacks  against  Ghazni,  Bhimpal  engaged  Afghans 
to  defend  Panjab  territories  against  Central  Asian  Turks.  He  is  said  to  have  appointed 
Shaikh  Hamid  lyodi  as  Governor  of  Multan,  Roh  and  Peshawar.  Now  this  Afghan 
Chief  could  not  be  appointed  at  Multan  unless  the  Qureshis  had  previously  been 
displaced,  and  he  could  undertake  the  defence  of  Bhimpal's  territories  only  if  he  was 
under  some  obligation  to  the  ruler  of  Lahore.  In  Bhimpal's  time  in  934  Ghazni  was 
for  the  first  time  reduced  by  Alptigin,  who  was  a  general  of  Nasr,  ruler  of  Bukhara 
and  Khorasan.  *We  are  told  he  took  Ghazni  from  one  Abu  Ali  Luweik.  It  is  abso- 
lutely imknown  who  this  personage  was;  but  this  much  we  know,  that  he  fought 
on  behalf  of  the  ruler  of  Kabul.  For  the  next  42  years,  i.e.  from  934  to  976,  we  find 
Ghazni  constantly  changing  masters.  Whenever  the  Turks  brought  superior  forces 
Luweik  withdrew  to  Kabul,  but  always  returned  and  retook  Ghazni  whenever  oppor- 
tunity offered.  This  struggle  against  Turks  went  on  for  almost  half  a  century  without 
any  sign  of  either  party  giving  way.  But  on  the  whole  it  appears  Bhimpal  and  his 
feudatories  maintained  a  brave  stand  against  the  Turks,  and  the  Afghans  were  mainly 
instrumental  in  defending  the  Punjab  against  foreign  invaders.  In  this  reign  we  also 
find  strong  alliances  being  formed  by  the  ruler  of  Panjab  and  Kabul  with  the  neigh- 
bouring princes.  Bhimpal' s  daughter's  daughter ,  Didda,  was  married  between  950  and 
958  to  Kshemagupta,  who  had'recently  founded  a  new  dynasty  in  Kashmir  after  oppos- 
ing and  overcoming  the  rivals  of  Sugandha's  aprty.  The '  relations  between  the  rulers 
of  Kashmir  and  Panjab  became  so  cordial  that,  as  we  are  told  by  Kalhana,  temples 
richly  endowed  by  Bhimpal  were  established  in  Kashmir  valley.  Even  from  the 
fragmentary  evidence  that  we  can  obtain  about  this  reign  we  are  entitled  to  infer 
that  Bhimpal  was  a  strong  ruler,  and  was  possessed  of  considerable  political  foresight. 
He  had  conciliated  the  refractory  Afghans  and  kept  them  in  his  service,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  Afghans  believed  in  the  same  faith  as  the  invaders,  and 
consequently  were  more  liable  to  oppose  the  interests  of   Bhimpal   who  professed 

1  Kalhana's  Rajatarangni,  Book  VII,  page  1081.     VI-178.  2  Tabaqat-i-Nasiri. 

3  Kalhana's  Rajatarangani,  Book  VII,  pages  1082,  1086, 
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allegiance  to  the  Brahmanic  faith.  By  his  foresight  and  courage  he  seems  to  have 
kept  intact  the  whole  of  the  Pan  jab  north  of  the  Sutlej,  and  to  have  maintained 
imder  difficult  circumstances  the  frontier  districts  of  Kabul  and  Ghazni.  The  chief 
struggle  during  his  reign  seems  to  have  been  centred  in  Zabulistan,  which  territory 
it  appears  he  did  not  lose  finally,  at  least  so  long  as  he  lived.  But  on  his  death, 
when  his  strong  personality  was  removed,  it  appears  Ghazni  was  lost,  and  Alptigin 
established  his  seat  of  government  there.  This,  we  are  told  by  Muhammadan  histo- 
rians, occurred  in  962.  This  must  have  happened  after  the  death  of  Bhimpal,  for 
we  are  told  Ghazni  fell  without  much  resistance. 

Jaipai<. — (962-1002) . 

Bhimpal  was  succeeded  by  Jaipal  probably  at  the  time  when  Ghazni  became  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  new  Turkish  principality  in  962.  From  the  beginning  of 
this  reign  the  struggle  against  Central  Asian  Turks,  which  had  begun  in  the  time  of 
Bhimpal,  assumed  serious  proportions.  So  long  as  Ghour,  the  great  tableland  of 
Afghanistan,  remained  the  frontier  between  India  and  Khorasan,  foreign  invasion  was 
more  or  less  difficult.  This  fact  has  several  times  been  illustrated  in  the  history  of 
India.  So  long  as  the  Mauryan  dynasty  of  Chandragupta  held  Afghanistan  there 
could  be  no  invasion  of  India.  Again  so  long  as  Kabul  remained  a  Subah  under 
the  Moghal  Government  at  Delhi,  the  rulers  of  India  had  no  fear  of  invasion  from 
Central  Asia.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Shahiya  dynasty  of  Panjab.  Up  to  the  end 
of  Bhimpal' s  reign  the  scientific  frontier  running  across  the  watershed  between  the  Hel- 
mend  and  the  Indus  remained  more  or  less  in  Indian  hands.  But  from  the  beginning  of 
this  reign  India  was  faced  with  grave  difficulties.  Ghazni,  which  is  on  the  east  of  this 
frontier  line,  had  been  occupied  by  Alptigin,  and  he  had  established  himself  there. 
Zabulistan  seemed  therefore  to  have  been  lost  for  ever.  The  task  of  Jaipal  had  become 
very  difficult,  for  his  capital  at  Udabhandapura  had,  by  the  establishment  of  a  strong 
principality  at  Ghazni,  become  too  near  the  frontier.  It  was  not  safe  to  keep  the  seat 
of  government  in  such  an  exposed  position.  Saffari invaders  of  Seistan  had  compelled 
his  ancestor  Lalliya  to  move  the  seat  of  his  government  from  Kabul  to  Udabhandapura  • 
and  now  the  Turks  of  Central  Asia  forced  Jaipal  to  move  his  capital  from  the  latter 
place  still  further  eastwards,  beyond  the  great  rivers.  Consequently  we  find  Lahore 
to  be  Jaipal' s  seat  of  government.  Abu  Ali  Luweik,  his  lieutenant  in  the  west,  still 
kept  on  the  struggle  with  the  Turks.  In  963  Alptigin  died  in  Ghazni,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Isha'k.  I^uweik  at  once  moved  from  Kabul  and  in  the  course 
of  the  year  turned  out  the  young  ruler  from  Ghazni.  Isha'k  fled  to  Bukhara  to  his 
Samani  sovereign  for  aid.  Next  year  he  returned  with  considerable  reinforcements 
from  Bukhara,  and  on  his  arrival  in  Zabulistan  lyuweik  had  again  to  retire.  He 
retreated  to  Kabul  to  wait  for  another  opportunity.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Ghazni, 
Isha'k  died  in  966.  On  his  death  Balkatigin  succeeded  to  the  government  of  Ghazni, 
by  the  order  of  Amir  Nuh  the  Samani  sovereign.  From  JamaH  ul-hikayat  we  find 
that  Ghazni  was  at  once  occupied  by  I^uweik  after  the  death  of  Isha'k.  But  when 
Balkatigin  came  from  Khorasan  to  take  possession  of  Ghazni,  I^uweik  had  again  to 
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abandon  the  city.  The  same  Hikayat  tells  us  that  once  there  was  in  Balkatigin's 
time  a  conspiracy  among  a  body  of  malcontents,  and  that  Luweik  had  been  invited. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  vigilance  of  Sabuktigin,  a  slave  in  the  service  of  Alptigin, 
it  is  probable  Balkatigin  would  have  been  taken  by  surprise  and  killed,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.  On  this  occasion  Luweik's  brother  was  made  prisoner, 
but  he  himself  escaped  to  Kabul.  Balkatigin  died  in  973,  after  being  Governor 
of  Ghazni  for  about  8  years.  On  his  death  Pirey  succeeded  him,  but  he  was  so 
unpopular  that  Luweik  was  again  asked  by  the  people  to  invade  Ghazni.  Luweik  in 
company  with  the  son  of  his  sovereign  invaded  Zabulistan.  The  Indian  '  army  had 
reached  Charakh  in  Logar  valley  on  the  frontiers  of  Zabulistan  when  Sabuktigin  with 
a  body  of  500  Turks  suddenly  fell  upon  them  from  behind  and  defeated  them.  In 
this  battle  Luweik  and  also  the  son  of  his  suzerain  were  killed.  Shortly  after 
this,  in  977,  Pirey  was  deposed  and  the  government  passed  to  Sabuktigin.  Soon 
after  this  Sabuktigin  marched  from  Ghazni  towards  the  adjacent  parts,  and  took 
possession  of  the  districts  of  Boost,  Zamindawar,  Kuzdar,  Ghour,  Bamian  and 
Tokharistan.  Thus  in  a  short  time,  in  addition  to  Ghazni  and  Kuzdar,  he  became 
master  of  all  the  territories  which  once  belonged  to  the  Buddhist  Shahi  rulers  of 
Kabul,  and  had  subsequently  formed  under  the  Arabs  the  eastern  districts  of  Khorasan. 
On  the  death  of  Luweik,  Ghazni  also  had  now  been  finally  lost.  The  province  of  Kabul 
had  now  become  exposed  on  three  sides,  and  if  the  ruler  of  Ghazni  became  strong,  it 
was  evident  Kabul  could  not  be  retained  much  longer.  On  all  sides  Kabul  was  now 
threatened  by  the  new  ruler  of  Ghazni.  Jaipal  could  not  afford  to  acquiesce  in  this 
changed  aspect  of  affairs.  He  advanced  in  person  to  oppose  Sabuktigin,  but  some 
understanding,  it  does  not  appear  what,  seems  to  have  been  come  to  between  Jaipal 
and  Sabuktigin.  In  980  Jaipal  again  marched  towards  Ghazni,  but  an  accommoda- 
tion was  again  come  to,  and  Jaipal  again  retired.  In  988  Sabuktigin  again  encovm- 
tered  Jaipal.  This  time  Jaipal  was  routed  and  pursued.  The  battle^  was  fought  at 
Sakawand,  now  known  in  the  maps  by  the  name  Sajawand.  I  am  satisfied  that  this 
place  is  in  Logar  valley  on  the  confines  of  Kabul  and  Zabulistan,  and  not  in  the  district 
of  Jallalabad  in  Kabul  province  as  held  by  Elliot.  A  peace  was  concluded  after 
this  battle,  and  Jaipal  promised  to  cede  to  Sabuktigin  four  of  the  fortresses  on  the 
Ghazni  side,  and  to  give  one  hundred  elephants.  Jaipal,  however,  on  his  arrival  in 
Lahore,  failed  to  redeem  his  promise,  and  maltreated  Sabuktigin's  agents.  On  this 
Sabuktigin  again  invaded  the  territories  of  Jaipal,  marched  towards  Lamghan,  reduced 
its  chief  city,  and  set  fire  to  places  in  the  vicinity.  Jaipal  advanced  from  Lahore, 
but  he  was  again  defeated.  As  a  result  of  this  defeat  the  district  of  Kabul  seems 
to  have  been  annexed  by  Sabuktigin.  The  Afghans  also  made  submission  to  the  ruler 
of  Ghazni.  Henceforth  we  hear  of  no  more  fights  between  Jaipal  and  Sabuktigin. 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  Sabuktigin  was  busy  on  the  western  frontiers  of 
his  now  extensive  dominions.  Bukhara  had  been  invaded,  and  Sabuktigin  was  in- 
vited ta  defend  his  master  in  Central  Asia.     Rebellion  had  broken  out  in  Khorasan, 


Tabaqgt-i-Nasiri.  2  Elliot,  Vol.  II,  page  578. 
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and  he  was  appointed  to  put  it  down.  Throughout  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  he  was 
engaged  in  extending  his  own  frontiers  on  the  west,  and  this  offered  good  oppor- 
tunity for  Jaipal  to  regain  his  lost  territory.  But  Jaipal  seems  to  have  remained  at 
peace.  On  the  death  of  Sabuktigin  in  997  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ismail  at 
Balkh,  but  he  was  soon  after  deposed  by  his  half  brother  Mahmud,  who  ascended 
the  throne  of  Ghazni  in  998.  After  settling  his  affairs,  in  Khorasan,  Seistan  and 
Ghazni,  Mahmud  turned  his  attention  towards  the  dominions  of  his  eastern  neighbour 
Jaipal.  In  1000  a.d.  he  marched  eastwards,  and  after  taking  some  forts  and  districts 
of  Jaipal  returned  to  Ghazni.  Probably  on  this  occasion  he  had  taken  Lamghan. 
In  1002  Mahmud  again  left  Ghazni,  and  encountered  Jaipal  near  Peshawar.  In  this 
battle  Mahmud  was  completely  victorious,  and  Jaipal  and  15  of  his  principal  chiefs 
and  relations  were  taken  prisoners  after  a  loss  of  5000  men.  He  is  then  represented 
to  have  marched  from  Peshawar  to  Udabhandapura  and  invested  it.  When  after  this 
defeat  Jaipal  was  released  on  ranson,  he  felt  greatly  humiliated.  He  had  passed  his 
whole  life  in  struggles  against  the  Turks.  He  had  kept  up  a  brave  front  under  diffi- 
cult circumstances;  but  now  in  his  old  age  he  had  to  undergo  the  humiliation  of 
being  arrested  and  then  released  on  ransom.  After  obtaining  his  freedom,  he  hastened 
to  Lahore,  and  on  his  arrival  at  this  place,  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Jaipal's  reign 
had  been  full  of  disasters.  In  the  beginning  of  his  rule  he  lost  Ghazni ;  in  about 
988-9  he  lost  the  district  of  Kabul ;  and  now  I^amghan,  etc.,  was  also  lost.  In  fact 
Peshawar  district  had  also  been  overrun.  The  Afghans  now  finally  threw  in  their 
lot  with  the  rising  power  at  Ghazni.  Out  of  the  original  kingdom  possessed  by  L,alliya 
probably  nothing  except  the  settled  districts  of  the  Frontier  Province  remained  in  the 
possession  of  Jaipal's  successors  west  of  the  Indus.     Jaipal  died  in  1002. 

AnandpaIv. — (1002-1013). 
Anandpal  succeeded  his  father  in  1002.  His  task  had,  however  become  more 
difficult  than  that  of  his  predecessors.  The  mountain  recesses  of  the  Frontier  Province 
had  now  been  penetrated,  and  future  invasions  had  now  become  easier.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  resistance  of  the  Afghans  had  also  been  thoroughly  overcome  by  Mahmud. 
The  plains  of  Hindustan  consequently  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  any  mihtary  chief 
who  cared  to  invade  India.  Very  soon  after  Anandpal' s  accession  to  the  throne,  in 
1004,  Mahmud  invaded  Bhera,  and  besieged  the  fortress  of  the  Bhatia  Governor 
Bijai  Rai.  It  is  stated  that  it  was  after  great  difficulties  that  victory  was  obtained  by 
Mahmud.  On  this  occasion  Bijai  Rai  was  killed.  In  1005  Mahmud  invaded  Mul- 
tan,  but  was  opposed  by  Anandpal.  Abul  Fateh  Daud  Lodi,  grandson  of  Shaikh 
Hamidl^di,  who  was  at  this  time  ruler  of  Multan,  was  however  defeated  by  Mahmud; 
but  he  had  hurriedly  to  retire,  for  Ilak  Khan  of  Samarqand  had  invaded  his  territories 
in  Khorasan.  Sewakpal,  or  Sukhpal,  a  near  relation  of  Jaipal,  who  had  been  made 
prisoner  along  with  Jaipal  in  1002,  and  who  had  subsequently  embraced  Islam,  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Multan  by  Mahmud.  But  no  sooner  ha  d  Mahmud  turned  his  back, 
than  Sewakpal  turned  Hindu,  joined  Anandpal,  and  renounced  allegiance  to  Mahmud. 
In  1006,  therefore,  Mahmud  again  invaded  these  parts.     Sewakpal  wa^  made  prisoner, 
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and  was  kept  in  confinement  for  the  rest  of  his  Hfe.  The  reduction  of  Multan  and  Bhera 
threatened  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  of  the  Pan  jab  by  Mahmud.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mahmud  realized  he  could  not  conquer  the  land  of  five  rivers  unless  the  power 
of  Anandpal  was  broken.  Both  parties  therefore  began  to  prepare.  Anandpal  sent 
ambassadors  on  all  sides,  inviting  the  assistance  of  other  princes  of  Hindustan.  Accord- 
ingly the  Rajas  of  Ujjain,  Gwalior,  Kalinjar,  Delhi,  and  Ajmere  sent  their  expedi- 
tionary forces  to  the  Panjab,  and  Anandpal  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  all  these 
forces  advanced  towards  the  Indus.  Mahmud  also  having  collected  his  forces 
advanced  eastwards.  The  armies  of  Anandpal  and  Mahmud  came  in  sight  of  each 
other  on  the  plains  of  Peshawar,  where  they  remained  encamped  for  forty  days, 
neither  side  showing  any  eagerness  to  come  to  action.  The  Gakkhars  who  were  in  the 
army  of  Anandpal  made  extraordinary  exertions  to  resist  Mahmud' s  army.  They 
had  almost  defeated  Mahmud,  when  by  an  accident  the  elephant  upon  which  Anandpal 
rode,  becoming  unruly  from  the  effects  of  the  naptha  balls  and  the  flight  of  arrows, 
turned  and  fled.  The  Indian  army  deeming  this  to  be  the  signal  for  flight  on  the  part  of 
their  general,  gave  way  and  fled.  Such  a  decisive  victory  was  obtained  by  Mahmud, 
that  after  this  he  traversed  without  any  further  opposition  the  whole  of  the  Panjab, 
and  reduced  the  famous  fortress  of  Bhimkot  Kangra,  a  place  where  immense  treasures 
are  said  to  have  been  obtained  by  Mahmud.  In  loii  Multan  was  finally  conquered, 
and  Abul  Fateh  Daud  Lodi  taken  a  prisoner  to  Ghazni.  In  this  attack  also,  Anand- 
pal seems  to  have  opposed  Mahmud,  but  without  success.  He  fled  to  Uch  south  of 
the  Beas  river,  and  in  about  the  year  1013  he  died.  The  gradual  conquest  of  Indian 
territories  had  continued  in  the  reign  of  Anandpal,  and  by  the  end  of  his  reign, 
the  territory  west  of  the  Indus,  the  three  northern  districts  of  the  Panjab,  together 
with  Multan,  were  also  lost.  The  only  territory  that  now  remained  with  this  dynasty 
was  central  Panjab,  south  of  the  Jhelum  river,  and  the  Jalandhar  Doab.  Anandpal 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Trilochanpal. 

Trilochanpal.— (1013-1022).— Bhimpal  II— (1022-1027). 
After  the  death  of  Anandpal,  who  had  been  thoroughly  crushed,  Mahmud  again 
invaded  the  Panjab  to  reduce  into  subjection  his  son  Trilochanpal.  This  tinle  'Sang- 
rama,  King  of  Kashmir,  sent  an  expeditionary  force  under  his  general  Tunga  in  aid 
of  Trilochanpal.  Kalhana  gives  a  description  of  this  battle,  and  says  how  in  spite  of  the 
bravery  of  the  Indian  troops  under  Trilochanpal,  Tunga's  indiscretion  led  to  defeat  at 
Nardin  near  Jhelum  on  the  Poonch  river.  Kalhana  informs  us  that  this  battle  was 
fought  in  November  or  December,  1013.  Next  year,  since  there  was  now  no  fear  of 
opposition  in  the  rear,  Mahmud  considered  it  safe  to  invade  Thanesar,  which  lay  in 
Delhi  kingdom.  Trilochanpal  was  now  a  vassal  of  Mahmud,  and  the  Panjab  had 
practically  been  conquered.  He,  however,  ruled  over  the  remnants  of  his  once-exten- 
sive kingdom  till  1021-22,  in  which  year  Jie  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bhim- 
pal  II,  but  he  may  be  considered  a  king  without  a  kingdom  ;  for  on  the  death  of  Trilo- 


I   Kalhana's  Rajatarangani,  Book  VII,  verses  49-70 
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cbanpal,  the  Panjab  was  annexed  by  Mahmud  to  his  own  dominions,  and  the  Ghaz- 
navide  rule  was  extended  to  the  Sutlej.  Five  years  after  this,  in  1027,  Bhimpal  II 
died,  and  with  him  ended  the  great  Sahi  dynasty.  After  this  the  princes  of  the 
House  fled  to  Kashmir,  where  they  practically  lived  on  the  generosity  of  their  kins- 
men, the  rulers  of  Kashmir. 

From  the  above  sketch  it  will  be  found  that  the  history  of  the  Brahamanic 
Shahiya  dynasty  may  be  divided  roughly  into  two  portions,  the  first  containing  the 
reigns  of  Lalliya,  Kamuluka,  Samanta,  and  Bhimpal  I,  and  the  latter  the  reigns  of 
Jaipal,  Anandpal,  Trilochanpal  and  Bhipal  II.  In  the  first  four  reigns  the  extent  of 
the  territory  ruled  by  this  dynasty  gradually  increased,  and  the  dynasty  attained  to 
its  highest  position  in  the  time  of  Bhimpal  I.  During  the  first  30  years  the  dynasty 
had  to  contend  against  the  inroads  of  the  Saflfaris  of  Seistan.  During  this  struggle, 
however,  the  Sahis  did  not  lose  anything  permanently.  The  only  possible  effect  of 
the  raids  by  Saffaris,  may  be  said  to  consist  in  a  change  of  capital  from  Kabul  to 
Udabhandapura.  After  the  fall  of  the  Saflfaris  in  900,  the  Samanis  became  the 
next-door  neighbours  of  the  Sahis,  and  it  is  known  that  for  full  i  of  a  century  the 
kingdom  of  Kabul  and  Panjab  could  not  be  entered  by  western  invaders.  It  was 
also  during  this  very  period,  that  the  Sahi  kingdom  reached  its  zenith  of  power,  for 
we  have  good  evidence  to  believe  that  the  Sahi  rulers  became  in  this  period  undis- 
puted masters  from  the  Sutlej  to  the  highlands  of  Afghanistan.  It  was  after  934, 
when  Turkish  generals  gained  ascendancy  in  the  courts  of  the  Samanis,  that  the  wes- 
tern provinces  of  the  kingdom,  Zabulistan  and  Kabul, began  to  be  troubled.  But  for 
30  years  the  Indians  held  their  own,  and  no  portion  of  the  kingdom  could  be  per- 
manently torn  away.  Immediately  after  this,  however,  the  dynasty  began  to  tread 
its  downward  course,  and  by  the  end  of  the  next  60  years  it  was  completely  crushed 
by  the  Turks.  In  dealing  with  the  fall  of  the  dynasty  we  are  more  or  less  on 
surer  grounds,  for  there  are  numerous  contemporary  records  to  guide  us.  But  the 
records  showing  us  the  way  in  which  this  dynasty  rose  to  power  and  greatness,  are 
unfortunately  very  fragmentary.  If  we  could  lay  our  hands  on  the  chronicles  of  the 
neigbouring  Bhatti  Rajputs  of  Jaisalmer  of  this  period,  or  if  we  could  find  more 
about  the  history  of  Qureshi  rule  in  Multan,  or  if  we  could  have  at  our  command 
ampler  records  of  the  histories  of  the  Tahiris,  the  Saflfaris  and  the  Samanis,  I  am 
sure  much  would  be  added  to  our  knowledge  regarding  the  rise  of  the  Sahi  kingdom 
in  the  Panjab. 

The  sketch  of  the  history  of  Sahi  Kingdom  I  have  ventured  to  give  above  is  based 
merely  on  the  extremely  fragmentary  records  we  at  present  possess.  The  structure  of 
the  story  I  have  built,  I  admit,  is  Uable  to  be  completely  changed,  in  some  at  least  of 
the  material  points,  on  the  discovery  of  some  new  facts,  or  in  case  some  of  the  estab- 
lished facts  are  proved  to  be  unreliable.  I  do  not  claim  that  everything  I  have  put  in 
my  history  of  the  Sahis  is  conclusively  proved,  for  much  of  it  remains  to  be  corrobo- 
rated and  testified ;  but  what  I  do  hold  is  that  it  is  quite  inferable  from  the  materials 
we  have  in  our  possession.  The  history  as  I  have  put  it  is  only  provisional,  subject 
to  correction  on  the  results  of  future  investigations.    I  have  prepared  this  paper  not 
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with  the  idea  of  deahng  satisfactorily  with  this  obscure  period,  but  with  the  hope 
that,  by  means  of  it,  I  might  attract  the  attention  of  abler  men  to  this  subject,  and 
induce  them  to  make  more  extensive  investigations  for  the  elucidation  of  the, history 
of  this  dynasty,  a  dynasty  which  kept  India  free  from  foreign  invasions  for  more 
than  150  years. 


History  of  Kulu  State. 
J.  Hutchison  and  J.  Ph.  Vogel. 

In  its  most  prosperous  days  Kulfl  included  the  whole  of  the  territory  now 
embraced  in  the  Kulu  sub-division  of  Kangra  District.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Ladakh,  on  the  east  by  Tibet  proper,  on  the  south  by  the  Satluj  and  Bashahr, 
and  on  the  west  by  Suket,  Mandi,  Bara  Bangahal  and  Chamba.  At  times  it  even 
included  a  tract  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Satluj .  The  total  area  of  the  principality 
was  6,607  square  miles,  but  this  was  sometimes  increased  to  as  much  as  10,000  sq. 
miles  by  temporary  acquisitions  from  neighbouring  States  : — 

The  territory  was  divided  into  eight  Waziris  or  provinces. 

1.  Waziri  Parol,  or  Kulu  Proper,  the  main  Bias  Valley  from  the  Rotang  Pass 

to  the  Phojal  Nala ;  the  Malana  Valley,  and  the  right  side  of  the  Parbati 
Nala,  from  the  west  of  the  Malana  Nala  to  its  junction  with  the  Bias. 

2.  Waziri  Rupi,  the  tract  between  the  Parbati  and  Sainj  Nalas  on  the  left 

bank  of  the  Bias,  including  the  whole  of  the  Upper  Parbati  Valley  tract, 
known  as  Kanawar. 

3.  Waziri  Saraj,  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  divided  into  Outer  and 

Inner  Saraj  by  the  Jalauri  Range. 

4.  Waziri  Lag-Maharaja,   the  right  bank  of  the  Sarvari  Nala  to  Sultanpur, 

.and  of  the  Bias  from  there  to  Bajaura. 

5.  Waziri  Lag-Sari,  the  tract  between  the  Phojal   and  Sarvari  Nalas  on  the 

right  bank  of  the  Bias. 

6.  Waziri  Bangahal,  a  portion  of  Chhota  Bangahal. 

7.  Waziri  Lahul,  the  tract  now  called  British  Lahul. 

8.  Waziri  Spiti,  the  Valleys  of  the  Spiti  and  Pin  rivers. 

The  materials  at  our  disposal  for  a  history  of  Kulu  are  scanty  and  unreliable. 
This  we  may  perhaps  ascribe  to  the  proverbial  ignorance  of  the  people  ;  for  Kulu 
seems  never  to  have  known  an  age  of  literary  activity.'  Such  as  they  are,  however, 
many  historical  documents  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  country  do  exist,  and  for  an 
interesting  account  of  them  we  are  indebted  to  a  paper  by  Pandit  Hirananda  Shastri 
of  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  India.'' 

Chief  among  these  documents  is  the  Vansavali,  or  genealogical  roll  of  the  Rajas, 
of  which  the  original  is  not  now  forthcoming.  'That  there  were  family  records 
seems  certain,  as  Mr.  Howell  states  that  they  were  all  destroyed  in  the  reign  of  the 

I   Cf.  The  popular  sayings,  Kullu  ke  Ullu,  and  Gaye  Kullu  hoe  Ullu. 
*  Annual  Report,  Arch.  Survey  of  India,  1907-08,  pp.  261  to  276. 
»  Journal  P.H.S.,  Vol.  vi,  No.  2,  p.  76. 
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last  ruling  Raja,  Jit  Singh  (1816-41).  That  Raja  had  two  chamberlains  (Kaiths), 
called  Hukmu  and  Gohru  of  the  Bhunhan  family,  who  were  keepers  of  the  State 
archives.  Being  under  suspicion  for  some  reason,  they  were  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  Raja.  Before  leaving  they  gave  orders  that  if  anything  happened  to 
them  the  State  documents  were  to  be  destroyed.  The  Raja  in  a  fit  of  anger  had 
them  executed,  and  on  sending  messengers  for  the  papers  he  found  that  it  was  too 
late,  they  had  all  been  burnt.  Along  with  them  were  lost  the  secret  formulae  for 
extracting  silver  from  ore,  and  the  Rupi  silver  mines  were  in  consequence  closed 
down. 

The  late  Colonel  (then  Captain)  Harcourt  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the 
Vansavall,  in  his  book,  "Kooloo,  Lahoul  and  Spiti,"  published  in  1871.  Colonel 
Harcourt  was  for  three  years  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Kulu,  and  thus  possessed 
special  advantages  for  inquiry  and  research,  of  which  he  fully  availed  himself.  It 
was  his  intention,  as  he  states,  to  have  written  a  history  of  Kulu,  for  which  he  had 
collected  a  large  amount  of  material.  This,  however,  he  was  unable  to  do,  and  some 
time  before  his  death  he  placed  the  whole  of  his  manuscripts  at  our  disposal.  To 
Colonel  Harcourt,  therefore,  we  are  under  very  special  obligation,  which  we  desire  to 
acknowledge. 

As  an  historical  document  the  Vansavall  seems  to  be  open  to  suspicion,  and  some 
have  regarded  it  as  wholly  unreliable  previous  to  the  accession  of  the  Singh  or 
Badani  dynasty  about  a. d.  1500.'  Sir  James  Lyall,  who  was  Settlement  Officer  of 
Kangra  District  including  Kulu  in  1868,  considered  that  the  history  of  the  State 
began  with  the  reign  of  Raja  Sidh  Singh,  the  founder  of  the  Badani  dynasty.  There 
is  undoubtedly  much  confusion  in  the  document,  which  weakens  its  reliability,  more 
especially  in  the  older  portion  dealing  with  the  Pal  dynasty,  and  for  which  we 
unfortunately  possess  little  corroborative  evidence  of  any  kind.  So  far  as  the  Singh 
or  Badani  dynasty  is  concerned,  however,  the  Vansavall  is  corroborated  by  copper- 
plate deeds  and  inscriptions,  as  well  as  references  in  the  Tibetan  records,  Mughal 
histories,  and  the  Vansavalis  of  neighbouring  hill  States. 

.  We  know  from  historical  documents  that  next  to  Kashmir  and  Kangra,  Kulu 
was  probably  the  most  ancient  State  in  the  Pan  jab  ;  and  in  view  of  this  fact  the 
errors  and  discrepancies  of  the  Vansavall  must  be  lightly  dealt  with.  Such  errors  are 
not  peculiar  to  Kulu,  and  a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  question  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  document  is  evidently  based  on  an  authentic  Fansava/J,  and  may 
be  accepted  as  fairly  reliable. 

*The  oldest  historical  record  in  the  country  is  the  legend  on  a  coin  of  a  Raja  of 
Kulu,  named  Virayasa,  which  reads  as  follows :  Rajna  Kolutasya  Vlrayaiasya. 
"  (Coin  of)  Virayasa,  king  of  Kuluta  "  or  "  of  the  Kulutas."  The  name  of  this  Raja 
is  not  found  in  the  Vansavall,  but  according  to  Professor  Rapson  this  coin  can  be 
ascribed  on  palaeographical  grounds  to  the  first  or  second  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  perhaps  rather  to  the  second  than  the  first. 


'  Cf.  Kangra  Settlement  Report,  Part  ii,  p. 75- 
*  Arcb.  Survey  Report,  1907-08,  p.  265. 
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This  ancient  Kulu  coin,  which  is  of  interest  as  the  eariiest  document  of  Kulu 
history,  was  first  published  by  Sir  A.  Cunningham  {Coins  of  Ancient  India,  p.  67, 
plate  rV,  No.  14),  but  the  correct  reading  of  the  legend  was  established  by  the 
Swedish  scholar.  Dr.  A.  V.  Bergny  {Journal,  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  1900,  pp.  415 
sq.  and  420).  Professor  Rapson,  while  admitting  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Bergny's 
reading  says  :  "  This  is  a  most  important  correction,  for  it  adds  one  more  to  the  list 
of  Indian  States  of  Ancient  India  which  are  known  to  us  from  their  coinage." 
{Ibidem,  p.  492 ;  cf.  also  p.  537  sq.) 

The  coin  of  King  VirayaSa  (or  Virayasas)  of  Kulu  bears  the  full  Sanskrit  legend 
in  Brahmi,  and  one  word  {rana)  in  the  Kharoshthi  character.  Other  instances  of 
biliteral  coins  in  these  two  scripts  are  those  of  the  Audumbaras  and  the  Kunindas. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  earliest  inscriptions  found  in  the  Kangra  Valley  are  two 
rock  inscriptions,  each  of  which  has  the  same  legend  in  Brahmi  and  in  Kharoshthi. 
One  of  these,  namely  that  at  Kanhiyara  near  Dharmsala,  records  the  foundation  of 
a  monastery  {drama)  by  an  individual  of  the  name  of  Krishnayasas.  It  is  curious 
that  in  this  document,  which  must  be  contemporaneous  with  the  coin  of  the  Kuluta 
King,  Viraya^s,  we  have  a  name  ending  in  yaSas.  This,  however,  is  in  all  proba- 
bility a  mere  accident,  as  Krishnayasas  does  not  bear  any  royal  title,  but  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  tribal  (?)  name  Madangi.  {Epigraphia  Indica,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  116 
and  99).  Similarly,  bilingual  inscriptions  in  Brahmi  and  Kharoshthi  occur  at 
Khalatse  in  Ladakh  (Francke,  W.  Tibet,  p.  36). 

'  Next  in  date  is  the  rock  inscription  at  Salanu,  which  though  now  in  Mandi  must 
originally  have  been  within  the  limits  of  Kulu.  The  characters  in  which  this  record 
is  inscribed  are  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  a.d.  ;  but  unfortunately  it  is  of  no 
historical  value  as  the  personages  referred  to  are  unknown  to  history.  It  records 
that  one,  Maharaja  Sri  Chande^vara-hastin,  son  of  Maharaja  Isvara-hastin,  and 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Vatsa,  conquered  one  Rajjila-bala  in  battle,  and  founded 
a  town  named  Salipuri,  which  may  possibly  be  the  village  of  Salri,  near  the  site  of 
the  inscription. 

The  original  name  of  Kulu  was  Kuluta,  as  first  pointed  out  by  Sir  A.  Cunning- 
ham. It  occurs  in  Sanskrit  literature,  as  in  the  Vishnu  Purdna  and  Rdmdyana ;  and 
is  also  found  on  the  ancient  coin  already  referred  to.* 

*  It  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Mahdbhdrata  under  that  name  in  a  list  of  countries 
lying  to  the  north  of  India.  The  Mdrkandeya-purdna  and  the  Brihatsamhitd  also 
notice  it  among  the  tracts  situated  in  the  north-east  of  India.  In  the  Rdjdtaranginl 
it  is  referred  to  only  once,  as  having  been  a  separate  State  in  the  sixth  century 
A.D.,  when,  we  are  told,  Ratisena,  King  of  the  Cholas,  sent  his  daughter,  Rana- 
rambha,  to  the  residence  of  his  friend,  the  king  of  Kuluta,  and  "  Ranaditya  (King  of 


•  Arch.  Snrrer  Report,  1902-03,  p.  14.  «  Ancient  Geography  of  India,  p.  142. 

NoH. — All  other  derivations  of  the  name,  such  as  that  from  KulantapUha  referred  to  by  Col.  Harcourt,  as  well  as 
thofe  from  Kaula,  Kol  and  Koli  are  purely  fanciful  and  must  be  rejected.  The  name  Uinta  in  the  Vishnu  Purana  is 
manifestly  a  clerical  error.    Cf.  Rapson,  J.R  A.S.  1900,  p.  531. 

•  Cf.  Arch.  Survey  Rep.,  1907-08,  p.  261,  and  Raja-tarang.  iii,  435-^1 ;  also  Journal  Royal  As.  Soc.  for  1900,  Notes 
on  Indian  Coins  and  Stals,  and  The  Kulitlas,  a  people  of  Northern  India,  by  E.  J.  Rapson. 
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Kashmir)  went  with  joy  to  that  not  distant  land"  to  receive  her.  In  Bana's 
Kadambarl,  of  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  a.d.,  we  are  told  that  Kuluta  was 
conquered  by  Tarapida  of  Ujjayini,  who  took  captive  the  princess  Patralekha,  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  that  country,  and  that  Queen  Vilasavati  sent  her  to  prince 
Chandrapida,  her  son,  to  be  his  betel-bearer.  Tarapida  of  Ujjayini  is  unknown  to 
history,  but  Chandrapida  and  Tarapida  are  the  names  of  the  immediate  predecessors 
of  Lalitaditya-Muktapida  of  Kashmir.  Professor  Rapson  remarks  that  probably  no 
historical  importance  whatever  is  to  be  attached  to  the  passage  from  the  Kadam- 
hari.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  it  contains  some  reminiscence  of  a  conquest  of 
Kuluta  by  one  of  the  kings  of  the  Karkota  dynasty  in  Kashmir,  who  may  have  been 
contemporaries  of  the  author  of  the  Kadamhari.  In  any  case  the  reference  proves 
that  in  the  seventh  century  Kuluta  was  recognized  as  a  separate  kingdom. 

'  About  the  same  time  India  was  visited  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hiuen  Tsiang 
(a.d.  629-645).  He  describes  the  country  of  K'iu-lu-to  as  situated  at  700  li,  i.e. 
117  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Jalandhara,  which  exactly  corresponds  with  the  posi- 
tion of  Kuluta,  with  which,  as  Sir.  A.  Cunningham  says,  the  Chinese  rendering  of 
K'iu-lu-to  is  identical.  The  circuit  of  the  tract  as  given  by  Hiuen  Tsiang  is  3,000  li 
or  500  miles,  which  is  much  in  excess  of  the  present  limits  of  Kulu.  Sir  A.  Cunning- 
ham, however,  was  inclined  to  accept  the  figures.  "As  the  ancient  kingdom,"  he 
remarks,  "  is  said  by  the  people  themselves  to  have  included  Mandi  and  Suket  on 
the  west,  and  a  large  tract  of  territory  to  the  south  of  the  Satluj,  it  is  probable  that 
the  frontier  measurements  of  500  miles  may  be  very  near  the  truth  if  taken  in  road 
distances."     This  tradition  is  current  in  Suket,  Mandi  and  Bashahr  as  well  as  Kulu. 

Though  the  limits  as  defined  may  have  marked  the  extent  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom, this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  Rajas  ruled  directly  over  this  widespread 
area.  It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  ancient  times  the  whole  country  was 
parcelled  out  among  numerous  petty  chiefs,  called  Ranas  and  Thakurs,  who  were  the 
rulers  de  facto,  though  generally  owning  allegiance  to  a  paramount  power.  The  tradi- 
tions relating  to  these  petty  rulers  are  very  distinct  in  the  early  history  of  Kulu  as 
well  as  in  that  of  Suket,  which  till  the  twelfth  century  included  almost  all  the  territory 
now  in  Mandi.  These  traditions,  along  with  historical  records,  prove  that  down  to  a 
late  period  the  Ranas  and  Thakurs  maintained  their  authority,  though  nominally 
under  the  suzerainty  of  the  larger  States.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  improbable  in 
the  assumption  that  in  the  seventh  century  the  petty  chiefs  in  the  area  defined  all 
owned  a  nominal  allegiance  to  Kulii,  and  were  regarded  as  under  the  supremacy  of 
that  State.     Suket,  as  we  know,  was  not  founded  till  a  later  period. 

Hiuen  Tsiang  also  makes  mention  of  a  stupa  erected  by  Asoka  in  the  middle  of 
the  valley  to  commemorate  Buddha's  alleged  visit,  and  he  further  states  that  in  his 
time  there  were  about  twenty  sangharamas  (Buddhist  monasteries)  and  a  thousand 
priests  who  mostly  followed  the  Great  Vehicle.  There  were  also  fifteen  deva  temples 
used  by  different  sects  without  distinction,  besides  numerous  caves  hollowed  in  the 

I  Cf.  Ancient  Geog.  of  India,  p.  142.     Five  li=  one  mile.     Vide  Beal,  Buddhist  Records  of  the  Western  World,  Pop. 
edition,  p.  176.      Vide  Si-yu-ki,  Beal's  translation.  Vol.  i,  p.  177. 
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rocks  which  were  the  places  of  abode  of  Arhats  and  Rishis.  It  would  thus  appear 
that  Buddhism  once  flourished  in  Kulu,  though  it  has  now  practically  disappeared 
from  the  valley,  the  only  symbol  remaining  being  a  stone  image  of  Aval5kitesvara, 
in  a  temple  of  Kapila-muni,  at  Kelat,  some  miles  north  of  Sultanpur,  which  is  still 
worshipped.  Hiuen  Tsiang  speaks  of  the  people  of  Kulu  as  coarse  and  common  in 
apf)earance  and  of  a  hard  and  fierce  nature.' 

'Of  the  copper-plate  title-deeds  found  in  Kulu  the  oldest  is  that  of  Nirmand. 
It,  however,  was  not  granted  by  a  Raja  of  Kulu,  but  by  one  Raja  Samudra  Sena, 
whose  identity  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  Sir  A.  Cunningham  was  of  opinion  that 
the  grant  was  made  by  Samudra  Sena  of  Mandi,  c.  a.d.  1151-76,  but  more  recently 
the  inscription  has  been  edited  and  discussed  by  Dr.  Fleet  who  holds,  on  palaeo- 
graphical  grounds,  that  it  belongs  to  the  seventh  century.  The  donor  of  the  grant 
calls  himself  a  mahasamanta  or  feudatory  of  some  paramount  power,  probably,  of  the 
plains,  but  the  name  of  the  State  over  which  he  ruled  is  not  stated,  and  the  origin  of 
the  inscription  is  still  an  unsolved  problem. 

A  pre-Buddhist  Hindu  dynasty  with  the  surname  of  Sena  is  said  to  have  ruled 
in  Spiti  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and  Captain  Harcourt  states  that 
coins  with  the  Sena  suffix  on  them  have  been  found  in  the  valley.  These  statements 
have  not  been  verified,  but  if  authentic  the  donor  of  the  Nirmand  plate  may  have 
been  one  of  the  Spiti  Rajas.     This,  however,  is  only  a  conjecture. 

'  Later  references  to  Kulu  are  found  in  Chamba  copper-plate  title-deeds  of  the 
eleventh  century,  granted  in  the  reigns  of  Soma  Varman  and  Asata  Varman  and 
relating  to  events  which  happened  in  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century,  during  the 
reign  of  Sahila  Varman  of  Chamba.  From  these  documents  it  would  seem  that 
Chamba  then  exercised  more  or  less  of  a  suzerainty  over  Kulu,  for  they  speak  of  the 
Chamba  Raja  as  having  been  "  asked  the  favour  of  bestowing  royalty  in  return  for 
services  by  his  kinsman,  the  lord  of  Kuluta,  anxious  to  render  him  homage."  Sahila 
Varman  was  then  engaged  in  repelling  an  invasion  of  his  country  by  a  race  called 
"  Kira,"  aided  by  the  lord  of  Durgara  (Jammu)  and  the  Saumatika  (Balor),  and  he 
had  as  his  allies  the  Rajas  of  Trigarta  (Kangra)  and  Kuluta  (Kulu).  The  fact  that 
the  Chiefs  of  Chamba  and  Kulu  were  kinsmen,  most  probably  by  marriage,  proves 
that  both  families  were  Kshatriyas  or  Rajputs,  for  the  Chamba  family  is  of  this 
caste. 

Some  doubt  has  been  felt  as  to  the  signification  of  the  word  svakulya  meaning 
"  kinsman,"  "  of  one's  own  family,'  from  the  fact  that  Visakhadatta  (c.  a.d.  600)  men- 
tions Chitravarman,  the  King  of  Kuluta,  in  the  play  called  Mudrarakshasa,  among 
the  five  leading  Mlechchha  allies  of  Rakshasa;  but  neither  Chitravarman  nor  the 
other  coiifederate  Rajas  appear  to  have  been  historical  personages,  and  the  suffix 
"Varman  "  was  never  in  use  in  Kulu.  This  seems  to  imply  that  in  Visakhadatta' s 
estimation  the  people  of  Kulfl  were  Mlechchhas  or  barbarians.     Most  probably  the 

I  Cf.  Report  Arch.  Survey,  1907-08,  pp.  261-3. 

*  A.S.R..  Vol.  xJv,  and  IiMcrip.  Ind.,  Vol.  iii,  pp.  286-291  ;  al,so  J.P.H.S.,  Vol.  vii,  No.  i,  pp.  5-6. 

»  Chamba  Gaz.,  pp.  76-77.     Antiquities  of  Chamba  State,  pp.  186-195. 
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reference  is  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kulu  and  not  to  the  ruling  family.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Kanets  and  other  allied  tribes,  which  form  the  bulk  of  the 
population  even  at  the  present  time,  are  of  semi-aboriginal  origin,  and  would  therefore 
be  regarded  as  Mlechchhas  in  ancient  times.  Even  now  the  high  caste  commxmity 
is  very  small. 

According  to  the  traditional  folklore  of  the  people,  the  Kulu  Valley  originally 
bore  the  name  of  KulantapUha,  meaning  "  the  end  of  the  habitable  world,*'  as  being 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Hindus,  the  utmost  limit  of  human  abode.  The  name  also 
occurs  in  a  booklet  called  Kulanta-pUha  Mahatmya.  Captain  Harcourt  regarded  the 
name  as  the  original  of  Kulu,  but  the  change  from  one  to  the  other  is  etymologically 
impossible. 

'  The  KulantapUha  Mahatmya,  which  deals  with  the  sacred  lore  of  Kulu,  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  priests  of  Manikarn  in  the  Parbati  Valley,  and  it  claims  to  be  a 
part  of  the  Brahmania-purana.  Though  unpublished  and  possessing  little  historical 
interest  it  is  important  in  a  way  for  local  topography.  Pandit  Hirananda  Shastri 
gives  the  following  quotation  from  it :  "  Kulantapitha  lies  to  the  north-east  of 
Jalandhara  and  south  of  Hemakuta  mountain.  It  is  lo  yojanas  (about  90  miles)  in 
length  and  3  (?)  yojanas  (about  27  miles)  in  width.  The  sacred  place  of  Vyasa  lies 
to  its  north  and  the  Bandhana  mountain  to  its  south.  The  river  Bias  flows  to  its 
west  and  the  Pasupati  (^iva)  lies  to  the  east.  The  deity  presiding  over  the  valley 
is  Savarl.  Indrakila  is  the  principal  hill.  The  samgama  or  confluence  of  the  Bias 
and  Parbati  rivers  is  the  chief  sacred  place.  It  was  in  this  land  that  ^iva  in  the 
guise  of  a  Savara  fought  with  Arjuna." 

The  area  assigned  by  the  Mahatmya  to  KulantapUha  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
Kulu  proper,  but  it  is  improbable  that  the  name  ever  indicated  Kulu.  The  name  is 
still  applied  to  a  tract  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bias,  between  the  source  of  that  river 
and  its  confluence  with  the  Parbati. 

The  topographical  features  referred  to  in  the  Mahatmya  are  probably  the 
following  :  The  northern  limit  {pltha)  is  termed  Hemakuta,  which  according  to  the 
Puranas  is  a  Simaparvata  or  boundary  mountain.  As  the  Pir-panjal  of  geologists  is 
the  northern  boundary  of  Kulu,  separating  it  from  Lahul,  Hemakuta  may  refer  to 
that  range  or  specially  to  Snowy  Peak  M.  of  the  range,  in  which  lies  the  source  of 
the  Bias,  called  Bias  Kundi,  the  Vyasatlrtha  of  the  Mahatmya.  Indrakila  is  the  name 
of  a  well-known  mountain  in  the  same  range  to  the  south-east  of  the  Hamta  Pass, 
over  20,000  ft.  in  height,  and  resembling  a  wedge— hence  the  name,  kUa  (nail).  It  is 
said  to  be  well  known  in  Puranic  literature.  This  mountain  is  now  known  in  Kulu 
as  Indrasau  and  is  incorrectly  given  as  Deotiba  on  the  Survey  map  (4  in.  to  i' ). 

^Some  references  to  Kulu  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  Tibetan  Chronicle  of  Ladakh, 
called  the  rGyal-rabs  or  "  Book  of  the  Kings."  There  it  is  stated  that  a  king  of 
Ladakh,  named  lyha-Chen-Utpala,  who  regined  about  a.d.  1125-1150,  united  the 
forces  of  Upper  and  I^ower  I^adakh  and  invaded  Nyungti  or  Kulu.     In  this  invasion 

1  Arch.  Survey  Report,  1907-oS,  p.  264.  *  Cf.  Western  Tibet,  Fraucke,  p.  65. 
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he  was  successful,  and  the  ruler  of  Kulu  bound  himself  by  oath  to  continue  to  pay- 
tribute  in  dzos  '  and  iron  to  the  king  of  Ladakh,  "  so  long  as  the  glaciers  of  the  Kailasa 
shall  not  melt  nor  Lake  Mansarovar  dry  up."  This  treaty  is  said  to  have  remained  in 
force  till  about  a.d.  1600,  and  according  to  the  late  Dr.  Marx  of  the  Moravian  Mission, 
Ladakhi  tax-collectors  visited  Lahul  till  a.d.  1870,  long  after  these  districts  had 
passed  under  British  rule.'  The  Rev.  A.  H.  Francke,  however,  thinks  that  they  were 
not  really  tax  collectors  as  the  trade  contract  required  such  payments.  The  invasion 
.  in  question  is  probably  the  one  noted  in  the  Chronicle  of  Kulu  as  having  taken  place 
in  the  reign  of  Sikandar  Pal,  who  is  said  to  have  appealed  to  the  Raja  of  Delhi  for 
help  to  drive  out  the  invaders,  called  Chinese.  A  second  invasion  of  Kulu  by  Ladakh 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  Tsewang  rNamgyal  I.,  a.d.  1530-60,  by  whom  the  country 
was  subdued,  and  its  chiefs  "  were  made  to  feel  the  weight  of  his  arm."  This,  how- 
ever, was  probably  an  empty  boast  and  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  Vansavalt. 
The  occurrence  if  authentic  may  have  taken  place  in  the  time  of  Sidh  Singh. 

*  Again  in  the  Kashmir  Chronicle  of  Jonaraja,  it  is  stated  that  Zain-ul-abidin,  the 
king  of  Kashmir  (a.d.  1420-70),  invaded  Goggadesa,  that  is  the  kingdom  of  Guge  in 
Upper  Kanawar,  and  "robbed  by  his  splendour  the  glory  of  the  town  of  Kuluta." 
This  must  evidently  refer  to  the  town  of  Nagar,  then  the  capital.  Other  historical 
records  belong  to  a  later  date,  such  as  the  inscription  of  Udhran  Pal  on  the  Sandhya 
Temple  at  Jagat-sukh,  Sh.  4=a.d.  1428,  and  that  of  Raja  Bahadur  Singh  in  the 
Dhungri  Temple  at  Manali,  Sh  29= a.d.  1553.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
records  is  a  copper-plate  grant  by  Bahadur  Singh  in  favour  of  Ramapati  the 
Rajaguru  or  spiritual  preceptor  of  Raja  Ganesh  Varman  of  Chamba.  It  was  given 
on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  three  Kulu  princesses  to  the  heir-apparent  of  the 
latter  State,  and  is  dated  Sh.  35=a.d.  1559.* 

There  are  also  a  good  many  more  inscriptions  of  minor  importance  of  the  period 
of  the  Singh  or  Badani  dynasty  (a.d.  =  1500-1840).  To  this  period  belong  the 
larmdns  or  official  letters,  thirteen  in  number,  issued  from  the  Mughal  Court,  between 
a.d.  1650  and  1658,  to  Raja  Jagat  Singh.  Of  these,  four  are  original  sanads,  and 
nine  are  copies,  the  originals  having  been  lost.  Twelve  of  them  were  issued  under 
the  seal  of  Dara  Shikoh  and  one  by  Aurangzeb.  Most  of  these  farmans  or  letters 
are  of  no  importance  historically  as  they  refer  only  to  the  tribute  in  hawks  {baz  0 
jurrah),  and  crystal  to  be  forwarded  from  Kulu  to  the  imperial  court.  Complaint  is 
frequently  made  that  the  crystal  (balaiir)  sent  was  of  inferior  quality  and  useless. 
In  two  letters  a  reference  occurs  to  Raja  Jog  Chand  of  Lag,  who.se  State  Jagat  Singh 
had  annexed  and  had  imprisoned  his  grandson.  An  appeal  had  been  made  to  the 
Emperor,  and  Jagat  Singh  was  ordered  to  release  the  captive  and  restore  him  to  his 
rights — under  pain  of  severe  punishment.  In  another  letter  (from  Aurangzeb)  Jagat 
Singh  is  enjoined  to  be  on  the  watch  for  Sulaiman  Shikoh,  who  was  trying  to 


'  The  dzo  is  a  ctoss-breed  between  the  yak  and  the  cow.    The  dzos  were  doubtless  sent  from  Laliul,  as  there  are  none 
ia  Knlu. 

»  In  1820  four  villages  in  Lahul  paid  tribute  to  Ladakh— Kxfo  Moorcroft,  Travels,  Vol.  I,  p.  198. 

*  Jonaiaja,  Rdjatarang.,  verse  1 108. 

♦  Arch.  Survey  Report,  1902-03,  pp.  255  fl.     Udhran  is  a  transposition  for  Vrdhan,  which  is  the  correct  name. 
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escape  through  the  hill  tracts  in  order  to  rejoin  his  father,  Data  Shikoh,  then  in 
the  Panjab. 

'  In  A.D.  1904-5,  ten  more  records  on  stone  were  discovered,  five  of  which  are 
dated  between  A.D.  1673  and  1870,  and  are  partly  illegible.  They  are  all  in  Tankari 
letters  and  in  the  local  dialect.  One  of  these;  on  the  jambs  of  the  doorway  of  the 
Siva  temple  at  Hat,  near  Bajaura,  is  dated  in  the  Shastra  year  49=a.d.  1673,  and 
in  the  reign  of  Syam  Sen  of  Mandi,  and  records  a  grant  of  land  to  the  temple. 
From  this  we  may  conclude  that  at  that  time  Hat  was  in  Mandi  territory.  Another 
is  on  a  slab  in  the  wall  of  the  Murlidhar  temple  at  Chahni,  two  miles  above  Banjar 
in  Inner  Saraj,  which  was  engraved  in  the  reign  of  Raja  Bidhi  Singh,  in  Sh.  5o=a.d. 
1674-5.  Four  copper-plate  inscriptions  were  also  found,  two  of  them  belonging  to 
the  reign  of  Raja  Jagat  Singh,  one  dated  Sh.  27=a.d.  1651,  and  the  other  in  Sh.  32  = 
A.D.  1656.  The  third  was  issued  in  the  reign  of  Raja  Raj  Singh,  but  is  undated, 
and  the  fourth  is  dated  Sh.  56= A.D.  1780,  in  the  reign  of  Raja  Pritam  Singh. 

'There  are  also  inscriptions  of  some  historical  importance  on  metal  masks, 
called  deo^  representing  Hindu  gods  and  deified  personages.  Of  the  Pal  dynasty  only 
two  have  been  found  which  bear  inscriptions,  one  on  the  mask  of  Hirma  Devi  has 
Sh.  94=A.D.  1418,  as  the  date  for  Udhran  Pal,  the  grandfather,  according  to  the 
Vansavali,  of  Raja  Sidh  Singh;  the  other  on  the  effigy  of  Vishnu  at  Sajla  in  Kothi 
Barsai,  gives  Sh.  76,  and  Saura  year  1422  as  the  date  for  Sidh  Pal.  Saura  is  evi- 
dently meant  for  Saka,  and  the  equivalent  date  of  the  Christian  era  is  a.d  1500. 
As  Udhran  Pal  is  believed  to  have  built  the  temple  of  Sandhya  Devi  at  Jagat-sukh, 
he  must  have  ruled  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  date  for  the 
temple  is  a.d.  1428  There  are  also  masks  of  the  Singh  dynasty,  each  with  an  in- 
scription recording  the  year  in  which  the  gift  was  made,  and  also  the  day  of  the 
month  Among  other  historical  documents  must  also  be  mentioned  certain  letters 
in  the  Chamba  archives  relating  to  Kulu  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  letters  in  Kulu, 
dated  in  the  reigns  of  the  Badani  Rajas. ^ 

Reference  may  here  be  made  to  the  Sati  monuments  of  the  Kulu  Rajas — which 
stand  just  below  Nagar  castle  at  Nagar — the  ancient  capital. 

The  Kulu  Rajas  were  in  the  habit  of  erecting  upright  slabs,' like  tombstones  as 
memorials  to  their  dead  ancestors — -a  custom  which  prevailed  also  in  Mandi  and 
Suket.  In  former  times  this  custom  was  common  in  the  inner  hills,  and  seems  to 
have  been  in  use  in  ancient  times  among  the  petty  chiefs  called  Ranas  and  Thakurs. 
In  Kulu,  Mandi  and  Suket  it  was  a  royal  privilege.  In  most  parts  these  memorials 
are  only  rough  slabs,  with  very  primitive  figures  of  the  deceased  cut  upon  them. 
In  Mandi  they  are  of  an  elaborate  character  and  adorned  with  carvings.  They  are 
locally  called  barsela,  and  usually  show  a  figure  of  the  deceased  Raja  and  of  the 
women— rawis,  concubines  and  slave  girls,  who  were  cremated  with  him.  In  Mandi 
many  of  them  bear  inscriptions  recording  the  date  of  death — which  are  very  valuable 
for  historical  purposes. 

1  Arch.  Survey  Rep.,  1907-08,  pp.  269-70. 

■i  Vide  J.P.H.S.,  Vol.  VI,  No.  2,  pp.  78-80,  and  Chamba  Museum  Cat.,  pp.  69-70,  i.  C.  18,  19,  27,  39,  51, 
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'  The  Sati  monuments  in  Kulu  seem  to  be  of  a  rough  character,  and  none  of  them 
bear  any  inscription.  Captain  Harcourt  thus  refers  to  them  :  "At  Nuggur  there  is  a 
curious  collection  of  what  resemble  tombstones,  that  are  to  be  found  just  below 
Nuggur  Castle.  They  are  inserted  into  the  ground  in  four  rows,  rising  one  over  the 
other  on  the  hill-side :  and  in  all  I  have  counted  141  of  these.  Each  ornamented 
with  rude  carvings  of  chiefs  of  Kooloo — their  wives  and  concubines  being  portrayed, 
either  beside  them  or  in  lines  below.  One  Rajah  is  mounted  on  a  horse  and  holds 
a  sword  in  his  hand,  the  animal  he  bestrides  being  covered  with  housings  just  as 
might  be  a  Crusader's  charger;  a  very  similar  figure  to  this  is  carved  in  wood  over 
the  porch  of  the  Doongree  temple.  The  report  is  that  these  stones  were  placed  in 
position  at  the  death  of  every  reigning  sovereign  of  Kooloo,  the  female  figures  being 
the  effigies  of  such  wives  or  mistresses  who  may  have  performed  suttee  at  their  lord's 
demise.  If  this  be  the  true  state  of  the  case,  then  the  human  sacrifices  must  have 
been  very  great  in  some  instances,  for  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  forty  and  '  fifty 
female  figures  crowding  the  crumbling  and  worn  surface  of  the  stone." 

*  The  Chronology  of  Kulu  history  anterior  to  the  accession  of  the  Badani  dynasty 
in  A  D.  1500  is  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Of  one  thing  we  are  certain,  viz.  that 
after  Kashmir  and  Kangra,  Kulu  was  one  of  the  oldest  principalities  in  the  Panjab 
hills.  We  have  already  seen  that  a  coin  of  one  of  the  early  Rajas  exists,  belonging 
to  the  first  or  second  Christian  century,  and  the  State  must  therefore  have  been 
founded  at  a  still  earlier  period.  An  examination  of  the  Vansavall  supports  this  con- 
clusion. In  it  are  found  73  names  of  the  Pal  line  of  Rajas  and  15  of  the  later  line 
who  bore  the  surname  or  suffix  of  Singh,  i.e.  88  names  in  all.  The  latter  line  began 
about  A.D.  1500,  and  came  to  an  end  in  1840,  with  the  overthrow  of  the  State  by  the 
Sikhs;  giving  a  period  of  340  years  or  an  average  reign  of  20  years  to  each  Raja. 
This  average  is  the  same  as  in  the  Chamba  family,  and  other  royal  lines  in  the  hills. 
Now  there  is  no  reason  for  assuming  that  the  Rajas  of  the  Pal  line  were  not  as  long- 
lived  as  their  successors.  Allowing  therefore  an  average  reign  of  20  years  to  each 
of  the  73  Pal  Rajas,  we  get  a  period  of  1,460  years,  which  takes  us  back  to  the  first 
century  a.d.  for  the  foundation  of  the  State.  But  Colonel  Harcourt  has  pointed  out 
that  there  were  several  breaks  in  the  succession,  when  the  Kulu  royal  line  was 
removed  from  power  and  the  State  was  subject  to  alien  rule.  Such  a  break  in  the 
continuity  of  the  line  took  place  in  the  early  centuries,  when  Kulu  is  said  to  have 
been  subject  to  Chamba  for  six  reigns,  of  which  five  names  are  entirely  omitted  from 
the  Vansavall.  Indeed,  Colonel  Harcourt  states  that  twelve  names  were  thus  dropped, 
and  that  the  total  number  of  Pal  Rajas  was  85,  with  15  of  the  Singh  dynasty,  mak- 
ing 100  in  all.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  at  the  latest  the  State  came  into 
existence  in  the  first  or  second  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  the  Kulu  State  then  embraced  more  than 
a  very  hmited  area  of  territory,  probably  not  more  than  the  country  around  Jagat 
Sukh.     This  view  is  fully  borne  out  by  what  we  know  of  the  early  history  of  Chamba 


1  Kooloo,  lahoul  and  Spiti,  pp.  357-8  s  Kooloo,  lahovl  and  Spiti,  pp.  113,  114, 
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and  other  States,  where  for  centuries  the  Rajas  exercised  little  more  than  a  nominal 
authority,  and  were  constantly  in  danger  of  being  overpowered  by  the  local  petty 
chiefs.  It  was  only  after  centuries  of  almost  continuous  warfare  that  they  gained  a 
real  supremacy  over  the  Ranas  and  Thakurs ;  and  in  Kulu,  Suket  and  Mandi  this 
struggle  seems  to  have  lasted  longer  than  in  many  of  the  other  States.  In  Chamba, 
for  example,  it  came  to  an  end  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries ;  while  in 
the  States  named  it  continued  till  the  sixteenth  century  and  even  later. 

Assuming  that  the  Kulu  State  was  founded  not  later  than  the  first  or  second 
century,  the  Vansavali  tends  ta  confirm  local  tradition  in  the  hills  to  the  effect  that 
the  rule  of  the  Ranas  and  Thakurs  was  of  still  more  ancient  origin,  for  they  are  said 
to  have  been  in  possession  of  the  country  anterior  to  this,'  either  as  independent 
rulers  or  in  nominal  subjection  to  a  paramount  power.  The  Ranas  in  Kulu  were  of 
the  warrior  caste,  and  probably  came  from  the  plains ;  the  Thakurs  were  almost 
certainly  Kanets.  Sir  James  lyyall's  remarks  regarding  them  are  interesting.  He 
says : '  "  According  to  common  tradition  and  the  legend  which  gives  the  story  of 
the  foundation  of  Kulu  principality,  the  time  of  the  Rajas  was  preceded  by  a  "  Tha- 
kurain,"  or  period  of  government  by  Thakurs,  petty  chiefs  of  a  few  villages.  These 
Thakurs  waged  war,  levied  taxes  and  transit  duties  like  so  many  German  barons. 
The  tradition  of  such  a  period  is  not  peculiar  to  Kulu,  but  does  not  seem  so  remote 
and  ancient  here  as  in  Kangra  Proper.  In  many  places  the  sites  or  ruins  of  the 
towers  and  fortified  houses  of  the  Thakurs  are  pointed  out ;  circumstantial  stories 
of  their  exploits  are  narrated,  and  the  boundaries  of  their  territories  recollected. 
Many  of  the  existing  Kothts  or  tappas  are  said  to  have  preserved  their  present  limits 
from  the  day  when  they  formed  the  domain  of  a  Thakur.  But  it  is  hardly  credible 
that  they  were  ever  completely  independent  as  common  tradition  asserts ;  without 
a  lord  paramount  and  with  no  bond  of  confederacy,  such  diminutive  States  could 
neyer  have  existed  side  by  side  in  such  lawless  days  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is 
pretty  sure,  therefore,  that  with  intervals  of  perfect  independence  in  periods  of  con- 
fusion, they  must  have  been  more  or  less  subject  and  tributary  to  some  stronger 
power." 

There  can  be  no  question  that  common  tradition  credits  these  hill  barons  with 
having  been  completely  independent  previous  to  the  foundation  of  the  different 
Rajput  principalities.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  great  Hindu 
kingdoms  of  the  plains  did  from  time  to  time  assert  their  supremacy  over  the  hill 
tracts ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  Raja  of  Kanauj  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  as  mentioned  by  Ferishta. 

*The  history  of  the  Pal  line  of  Rajas,  as  we  have  seen,  goes  back  to  a  very  early 
period,  but  the  records  tell  of  a  still  earher  dynasty.  This  if  authentic  must  refer  to  a 
very  remote  time.  Captain  Harcourt  thus  relates  the  tradition :  "A  chief  or,  as 
the  people  call  him,  a  demon,  by  name  Tandee,  fixed  his  abode  on  the  Kooloo  side  of 
the  Rohtung  Pass,  and  with  him  lived  his  sister  Hurimba,  whose  temple  is  now  at 

I  Kangra  Settletnent  Report,  Part  ii,  p.  74.  s  Kooloo,  Lithul  and  Spiti,  p.  iii. 
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Doongree,  near  Menalee,  in  the  Upper  Bias  Valley.  Bhaem  Sen,  the  Pandu,  next 
appears  on  the  scene,  his  mission  being  to  clear  Kooloo  of  all  the  demons  in  it,  but 
in  this  instance  he  contented  himself  with  running  oif  with  Hurimba ;  and  Tandee, 
aggrieved  at  this,  fought  with  Bhaem  Sen  and  was  in  the  conflict  slain.  With  Bhaem 
Sen  was  a  follower,  one  Bidher,  who  however  was  not  a  Pandu,  and  this  man  married  a 
daughter  of  Tandee' s.  Two  sons  were  the  fruit  of  this  union,  one  called  Bhot  and 
the  other  Mukhur,  both  these  boys  being  brought  up  by  the  goddess  Bias  Ricki. 
Bhot  married  a  woman,  named  Soodungee,  who  came  from  Bhotunt,  and  this  marriage 
seems  to  have  been  attended  with  unfortunate  results,  for  Soodungee  with  no  fear  of 
the  Brahmans  before  her  eyes  cooked  cow's  flesh  one  day  and  gave  this  to  Bhot. 
Mukhur  was  not  present  during  this  act  of  impiety,  and  when  he  came  in,  Bias  Ricki 
told  him  what  had  occurred  ;  upon  which  Mukhur,  who  had  apparently  been  in- 
doctrinated with  strictly  Brahminical  principles,  fled  to  a  spot  somewhere  to  the 
south  of  Sooltanpore,  and  there  founded  a  village  called  Mukraha,  and  Kooloo  after 
him  obtained  the  name  of  Mukarsa,  by  which  it  was  known  till  a  recent  period.  The 
old  capital  of  the  Rajas  at  Naggar  was  termed  Mukarsa;  and  Moorcroft,  when  in 
Kooloo  in  1819,  mentions  that  he  passed  below  the  site  of  this  ancient  city.'" 

The  above  is  the  form  in  which  the  legend  has  come  down  from  early  times  in 
Kula.  In  reality  it  is  a  garbled  version  of  a  very  ancient  legend  or  myth  regarding 
Bhima,  the  second  of  the  five  Pandava  brothers,  found  in  the  Mahabharata  (first 
canto,  chapters  152-156).  There  Hidimba  is  a  rakshasl,  or  man-eating  demoness, 
in  whom  we  recognize  the  goddess  Hirma  or  Hirimba  of  the  Kulu  Valley.  Her 
brother,  callied  Hidimba  in  the  Epic,  and  Tandi  in  the  Kulu  legend,  was  killed  by 
Bhimasena.  Hidimba  is  probably  a  goddess  who  was  worshipped  from  very  remote 
times,  and  her  worship,  which  was  attended  with  human  sacrifice,  was  non- Aryan. 
Hence  the  Brahmans  regarded  her  not  as  a  deity,  but  as  a  man-eating  demoness. 
Hirimba  seems  to  have  been  the  patron  deity  of  the  Kulu  Valley  from  early  times, 
and  her  seat  is  at  Dhungri  near  Manali.  She  is  believed  to  have  granted  the  country 
to  the  Kulu  Rajas,  and  even  after  the  introduction  of  Rama- worship,  as  Raghunathji, 
she  still  maintained  her  authority.  To  this  day  the  Rajas  are  said  to  call  her 
"  Grandmother."  The  upper  end  of  the  valley  was  granted  her  in  jdgtr,  and  within 
it  her  officers  seem  to  have  exercised  full  powers,  and  the  royal  writ  did  not  run. 
The  jagir  also  enjoyed  the  right  of  sanctuary,  and  when  a  criminal  or  any  one, 
fleeing  from  the  Raja's  displeasure,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  borders  of  the  jagir,  at 
Okhiragolu  about  two  miles  below  Manali,  he  became  Hirimba's  refugee,  and  was  not 
given  up  to  his  pursuers,  who  if  they  followed  farther  became  blind.  The  place 
thus  bore  the  meaning  of  "freedom  from  hardship."  Such  privileges  seem  to  have 
been  common  in  all  the  hill  principalities  in  former  times,  and  were  enjoyed  some- 
times even  by  jagirdars.  Though  Hirimba,  unlike  Jamlu  of  Malana,  has  to  attend 
the  Dasehra  fair  in  honour  of  Raghunathji,  she  has  the  privilege  of  habitually  coming 
late.     Bidhar,  as  Capt.  Harcourt  calls  him,  is  also  a  personage  from  the  Mahabhaiat, 


'  Moorcroft  was  in  Kulu  in  July  and  August  820— not  in  18 19. 
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and  his  correct  Sanskrit  name  is  Vidura.  In  the  Epic  he  figures  as  the  son  of  Vyasa, 
the  mythical  author  of  the  Mahabharat,  by  a  slave  girl.  He  is  consequently  a  half- 
brother  of  Pandu,  the  father  of  the  five  Pandavas,  to  whom  he,  therefore,  had  the 
relationship  of  uncle.  Though  of  impure  descent  on  the  mother's  side,  he  is 
renowned  for  his  wisdom  and  righteousness.  As  Vidura  is  a  mythical  personage,  his 
reputed  sons — Makhar  and  Bhot— must  also  be  regarded  in  the  same,  light.  The 
names  were  evidently  invented  to  account  for  the  geographical  terms — Makarsa 
(Kulu)  and  Bhot  (Tibet).  The  story  of  Bhot  and  Makar — a  purely  local  legend — 
has  thus  been  grafted  on  to  the  ancient  Epic  legend  of  Bhimasena  and  Hidimba. 

Bias  Rikhi  is  not  a  goddess  as  supposed  by  Captain  Harcourt,  but  a  sage, 
Vyasa  Hshi,  and  the  father  of  Vidura  as  related. 

The  town  of  Makaraha  stood  at  the  junction  of  the  Hurla  stream  with  the  Bias, 
almost  opposite  to  Bajaura.  There  Makar' s  descendants  are  said  to  have  ruled  for 
a  time,  but  the  dynasty  ultimately  died  out,  or  was  exterminated  by  some  of  the 
neighbouring  petty  chiefs,  and  the  town  fell  into  decay.  Their  rule,  if  it  ever  existed, 
was  probably  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  Ranas  and  Thakurs,  who  at  that  early  period 
were  the  real  rulers  of  the  hills. 

'  The  name  of  the  town  in  common  use  in  Kulu  is  Makarahar,  owing  probably 
to  the  fact  that  in  many  parts  of  the  hills,  down  even  to  the  present  day,  the  letter  s 
was  pronounced  as  h  or  kh  and  the  final  r  is  probably  redundant.  Harcourt  has 
Makaraha.  The  second  member  of  the  compound,  viz.  dsa  (aha),  has  the  meaning  of 
"country"  or  "region."  It  afterwards  became  contracted  to  Makarsa  and  down  to 
quite  recent  times  this  name  was  applied  to  the  whole  of  Kulu. 

As  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  other  hill  States,  the  founder  of  the  Pal  line  of  Rajas 
in  Kulu  is  believed  to  have  come  from  the  plains.  The  earlier  seat  of  the  family  is 
said  to  have  been  at  Prayag  or  Allahabad.  From  there  they  emigrated  into  the 
mountains  of  Almora,  and  after  some  time  moved  westwards,  crossed  the  Ganges 
and  conquered  Mayapuri  or  Hardwar,  where  they  settled.  They  are  also  said  to 
have  extended  their  rule  over  the  territory  now  in  Suket  and  Mandi,  and  at  an  early 
period  a  cadet  of  the  family,  named  Behangamani  Pal,  is  traditionally  believed  to 
have  founded  Kulu  State.*  The  Balor  Vansavali  states  that,  having  been  expelled 
from  Mayapuri  during  a  minority,  by  some  of  the  neighbouring  Chiefs,  the-  head  of 
the  family,  named  Than  Pal,  was  carried  off  to  Almora,  and  on  growing  to  manhood 
he  founded  Kulu  State.  His  sons  were  Bhog  Pal  and  Sukh  Pal,  the  elder  of  whom 
founded  Balor.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Balor  was  founded  at  a  much  later 
period  than  Kulu,  but  the  reference  in  the  Balor  Vansavali  is  interesting  as  corroborat- 
ing the  tradition  that  both  families  sprang  from  a  common  parent  stem  at  Mayapuri. 
The  tradition  connecting  the  original  family  with  Mayapuri  is  found  in  all  the 
different  branches,  each  of  which  founded  a  kingdom.  These  are :  Kulu,  Balor 
(Basohli),  Bhadu  and  Bhadrawah.  A  fifth  branch  is  said  to  have  founded  a  small 
State  in.  the  Lower  Chinab  Valley,  called  Batal,  possibly  the  Vartula  of  the  Raja- 

'  Cf.  Koolon,  Lahoiil  and  Spilt,  pp.  112,  197. 

*  The  dan  name  of  the  Kulu  Rajas  is  Kauhia,  contracted  to  Kolua  and  Kola. 
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taranginl.  This  branch  embraced  Islam,  probably  in  the  reign  of  Shahjahan.  The 
original  surname  of  all  these  families  was  Pal.  The  royal  families  of  Kulu  and  Balor 
are  said  to  have  been  separate  offshoots  from  the  parent  stem,  but  Balor  was  prob- 
ably an  offshoot  from  KulQ  as  stated  in  the  Bhadu  Vansavall ;  while  Bhadu, 
Bhadrawah  and  Batal  were  offshoots  from  Balor.' 

KulQ  was  founded,  as  we  have  seen,  not  later  than  the  first  or  second  century 
and  possibly  earUer,  and  Balor  or  Vallapura  in  the  eighth  century.  Bhadu  was  origin- 
ally a  fief  of  Balor,  and  did  not  become  independent  till  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  Bhadrawah  about  the  time  of  Akbar.  If  Batal  was  identical  with 
Vartula  as  has  been  suggested,  it  must  have  been  founded  at  an  early  period  ;  for 
it  is  referred  to  in  the  Rajataranginl  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  original  capital  of  Kulu  State  was  at  Nast  or  Jagat-sukh,  and  there  the 
early  Rajas  ruled  for  twelve  generations  till,  in  the  reign  of  Visudh  Pal,  the  seat  of 
government  was  transferred  to  Nagar,  and  about  a.d.  1660,  in  the  reign  of  Jagat 
Singh,  to  Sultanpur. 

Behangamani,  the  founder  of  the  State,  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  eight  brothers, 
and  was  accompanied  to  Kulu  by  his  rani,  and  his  son  Pachch  Pal,  as  also  his 
family  priest,  Purohit  Udai  Ram.  He  first  went  to  Manikarn,  and  afterwards 
attacked  and  overcame  some  of  the  petty  chiefs  in  the  Parbati  Valley.  This,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  only  a  temporary  success,  and  he  next  appears  as  a 
fugitive  at  Jagat-sukh,  living  in  concealment  in  the  house  of  one  Chapai  Ram. 

Many  legends  are  associated  with  his  name.  One  day  as  he  lay  asleep  on  a  rock 
near  Jagat-sukh,  which  is  still  shown,  a  Pandit  passed  by  and  observed  on  the  sleeper  * 
the  signs  of  greatness,  and  noble  birth.  On  awaking  him  and  inquiring  into  his 
lineage  Behangamani  said  that  he  was  a  zamlndar. 

The  Pandit,  however,  was  not  to  be  deceived  and  pressed  for  a  true  answer,  at 
the  same  time  assuring  him  that  he  would  become  king  of  the  country.  Behanga- 
mani then  admitted  his  royal  descent  and  begged  the  Pandit  to  keep  his  secret  as 
otherwise  he  would  be  killed  by  the  Ranas  and  Thakurs.  The  Pandit  promised  to 
do  so  and  assured  Behangamani  that  no  one  should  have  the  power  to  kill  him  for 
his  star  was  on  the  ascendant.  Then,  with  an  eye  to  his  own  advantage,  he  exacted 
a  promise  that  on  becoming  Raja,  Behangamani  should  confer  a  grant  of  land  upon 
him,  and  this  promise  was  confirmed  by  touching  hands.  The  Pandit  demanded  a 
pKjrtion  of  land  between  each  stream  falling  into  the  Bias,  and  also  around  the  rock 
where  he  first  saw  Behangamani.  The  stone  is  still  shown  on  the  road  between 
Manali  and  Jagat-sukh,  and  is  called  Jagati  Pat.  The  Pandit  then  took  his  depar- 
ture to  Triloknath  in  Chamba-Lahul  on  pilgrimage,  saying  that  his  words  would  be 
fulfilled  before  his  return. 

Meanwhile  the  zamindars,  who  were  the  subjects  of  the  Ranas  and  Thakurs,  had 
been  goaded  into  resistance  by  the  exactions  of  these  petty  chiefs,  and  having  formed 

I  J.P.H.S.,  Vd.  ir,  No.  a,  pp.  77-8  and  120.     Batal  is  also  called  Deng-Batal.   Rajalarang.,  Stein.  VIII.  287,  S37-54'' 
«  Probably  the  padami  or  Vrdh  y?«AA— the  mark  of  high  descent— a  line  like  the  "  line  of  life,"  on  the  hand,  running 
along  the  sole  of  the  foot  from  the  toe  to  the  heel. 
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a  confederacy  against  them,  decided  to  choose  some  one  else  as  ruler.  A  short  time 
afterwards  a  jatra  or  religious  fair,  called  Jajoli  Jatra,  was  held  at  Basnara,  a  village 
near  Jagat-sukh.  Behangamani  came  alone  to  the  fair,  and  on  the  road  he  was 
accosted  by  an  old  woman,  who  asked  him  to  take  her  on  his  back  as  she  was  un- 
able to  walk.  This  he  did,  and  also  promised  to  carry  her  on  the  return  journey  in 
the  same  way.  When  they  reached  the  rocks  at  Jura  village,  opposite  to  Basnara, 
she  jumped  down  and  told  Behangamani  to  mount  her  back,  and  by  this  he  perceived 
that  he  was  in  the  company  of  a  goddess.  Harimba,  for  it  was  she,  then  said :  "I 
have  given  you  my  blessing  and  you  will  become  king  of  the  country."  Behanga- 
mani urged  that  he  was  a  stranger,  poor  and  alone,  but  Harimba  repeated  her 
promise  and  told  him  to  go  to  the  Shabari  Temple  in  Shuru  village  near  Jagat-sukh, 
and  there  the  goddess  would  appear  to  him.  Behangamani  then  went  on  to  the  fair, 
the  goddess  accompanying  him,  and  the  people  hailed  him  with  the  salutation  of 
"  Jaideya,"  '  accorded  only  to  a  royal  personage.  An  outbreak  then  took  place 
against  the  Ranas  and  Thakurs,  many  of  whom  were  killed,  and  Behangamani  was 
estabHshed  as  Raja  and  the  petty  chiefs  paid  him  tribute. 

This  is  the  version  in  the, Chronicle.  Divested  of  all  the  myth  and  fable  which 
have  gathered  around  his  name,  we  may  simply  conclude  that  Behangamani  was  a 
royal  adventurer,  from  the  outer  hills,  accompanied  probably  by  a  small  band  of 
followers;  who  was  successful  in  gaining  a  footing  in  the  upper  Bias  Valley  by  over- 
coming some  of  the  local  petty  chiefs.  This  as  we  know  is  the  way  most  of  the 
other  hill  States  were  founded,  and  probably  Kulu  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The 
main  features  of  the  story,  therefore,  may  be  accepted  as  authentic. 

On  his  death  Behangamani  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Pachch  Pal,  who  continued 
the  contest  with  the  Ranas  and  Thakurs  in  his  endeavour  to  consolidate  the  king- 
dom. He  overcame  the  Rana  of  Gojra  and  the  Rana  of  Bevala,  who  probably  held 
the  country  around  Manali ;  and  his  younger  brother  Narindar  Pal  is  said  to  have 
been  killed  in  the  fighting.  He  also  strove  with  one  Gumar  Surat  and  killed  him. 
Those  who  submitted  were  made  to  pay  tribute,  and  this  tributary  relationship 
between  the  petty  chiefs  and  the  Rajas  was  probably  the  common  condition  of  things 
all  over  the  hills  for  many  centuries.  Their  subjection  was  only  nominal  and  the 
tribute  was  forthcoming  only  when  there  was  no  other  alternative. 

Bihang  Pal  and  Durhin  or  Hin  Pal  followed,  and  of  these  chiefs  nothing  is  re- 
corded ;  but  we  may  assume  that  their  reigns  were  not  peaceful. 

Svarg  Pal  the  next  in  succession  had  two  sons  by  different  mothers,  named 
Sakti  and  Janak,  who  contested  the  succession  as  they  were  born  about  the  same 
time.  The  zamindars  who  were  their  subjects  advised  them  to  divide  the  territory, 
and  at  last  they  consulted  a  parohit  as  to  whose  right  it  was  to  reign,  and  he  decided 
in  favour  of  Sakti  Pal  as  he  was  the  son  of  the  elder  Rani.  He  was  then  acknow- 
ledged as  Raja.  He  was  in  his  turn  followed  by  Mahisvar  or  Mahindar  Pal,  Om  Pal 
and    Rajendar  Pal.      At  that  time  the   Rana  of  Gajan  in  Kothi   Barsai,  between 


I  Jaideya,  or  J  aideo,  is  au  abbreviation  of  two  Sanskrit  words— /aya<«  devah  meaning,    "May  the  king  be  vic- 
torious "  -  similar  to  "  Long  live  the  King.', 
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Jagat-sukh  and  Nagar,  named  Surat  Chand,  died  without  male  heirs,  leaving  only  a 
daughter,  named  Rup  Sundari,  who  succeeded.  On  hearing  this  Rajendar  Pal  sent 
to  demand  tribute  from  her,  and  she  being  a  spirited  lady  refused  to  pay.  Rajendar 
Pal  then  sent  a  force  against  her,  and  in  the  fighting  eleven  of  his  sons  are  said  to 
have  been  killed.  Only  two  remained,  and  one  of  them  was  sent  to  the  Rani  with 
a  letter  from  the  Raja,  to  try  to  arrange  terms.  On  presenting  the  letter  he  did  not 
ofifer  any  salutation,  and  the  Rani  being  annoyed  placed  a  guard  over  him.  There- 
up>on  he  produced  his  brother's  likeness,  and  on  seeing  it  the  Rani  yielded  and  offered 
to  marry  him.  A  message  was  then  sent  to  the  Raja  to  tell  him  of  her  offer  and  ask 
him  to  desist  from  fighting.  Rajendar  Pal  seems  to  have  been  only  too  pleased  to 
do  so,  and  preparations  were  then  made  for  the  wedding,  and  the  pair  were  duly 
married.  Thus  Kothi  Barsai,  in  which  Gajan  was  situated,  came  into  the  Raja's 
hands,  and  was  so  called,  it  is  said,  from  baras,  '  a  year,'  because  it  was  acquired 
within  a  year  seemingly  from  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

Vi§ad  Pal  succeeded  on  his  father's  decease  and  still  further  enlarged  the  bound- 
aries of  the  State.  At  that  time  Nagar  was  held  by  a  Rana,  named  Karm  Chand, 
with  whom  the  Raja  waged  war.  The  Rana  seems  to. have  been  faint-hearted,  for  he 
hid  himself  for  four  years,  and  was  at  last  killed  in  battle.  He  had  a  son  who  suc- 
ceeded, and  from  whom  the  Raja  exacted  tribute. 

ViSuddh  Pal  followed,  and  it  was  probably  in  this  or  the  following  reign  that 
Nagar  was  finally  conquered  and  annexed.  In  the  case  of  all  the  preceding  Rajas, 
Nast  (Jagat-sukh)  is  recorded  as  their  place  of  residence,  but  Visuddh  Pal  had  his 
capital  at  Nagar.  The  Chronicle  says :  Nagar  Raj  at  ^ri  ka,  "the  town  of  the  illus- 
trious Raja"  ;  also  Nagar  Tripuri  Sundri  abad  hua,  "the  town  of  Tripuri  Sundri  was 
inhabited."  The  temple  of  Tripuri  Sundari  is  situated  above  Nagar.  These  sen- 
tences, however,  seem  suspicious,  and  internal  evidence  appears  to  indicate  that  they 
are  of  much  later  date.  At  the  same  time  it  seems  probable  that  the  transfer  of 
the  capital  to  Nagar  actually  took  place  about  this  time. 

The  next  Rajas  were  Uttam  Pal,  Dvij  Pal,  Chakar  Pal,  Karn  Pal  and  Suraj  Pal, 
about  whom  the  Chronicle  contains  no  record. 

'  At  this  early  period  there  is  mention  of  one  Piti  Thakur,  who  lived  at  Rumsu 
above  Nagar,  and  apparently  held  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  Upper  Bias  Valley 
towards  the  Hamta  Pass,  near  the  head  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the 
fort  ascribed  to  him.  There  would  seem  to  have  been  many  in  succession  bearing 
this  name,  which  was  really  a  title,  meaning  the  "Spiti  Lord,"  and  they  came  from 
Spit!.  One  of  them  is  said  to  have  been  killed  in  the  fighting  about  this  time. 
From  an  early  period  the  Tibetans  of  Spiti  seem  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making 
incursions  into  Kulu,  and  they  seized  territory  to  the  south  of  the  high  passes; 
but  being  unable  to  live  at  a  lower  altitude  than  7,000  or  8,000  ft.  they  never  ad- 
vanced into  the  main  valley.  Each  of  the  Tibetan  leaders  was  called  "Piti 
Thakur,"  by  the  Kulu  people.  They  were  still  in  possession  as  late  as  the  reign 
of  Sidh  Singh  a.d.  1500,  by  whom  they  were  finally  driven  out. 

'  Cf.  J.P.H.S..  Vol.  vi.  No.  2,  pp.  701-2. 
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Suraj  Pal  is  said  to  have  had  no  heir  but  many  illegitimate  sons.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Raksh  Pal,  but  we  are  not  told  what  relationship  the  latter  bore  to 
his  predecessor.  He  too  died  without  issue  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Rudar 
Pal.  There  were  other  brothers,  however,  who  disputed  the  succession,  and  they 
all  began  to  fight  among  themselves  and  some  of  them  were  killed.  The  Ranas,  on 
seeing  this  conflict  going  on,  agreed  to  combine  and  exterminate  the  family.  Realiz- 
ing their  danger  in  time,  the  brothers  made  up  their  quarrel  and  all  recognized 
Rudar  Pal  as  Raja,  The  Ranas  were  then  opposed  in  battle  and  completely 
defeated,  those  who  survived  being  made  to  pay  tribute. 

A  new  danger  soon  afterwards  arose  in  consequence  of  an  invasion  of  Kulu  by 
the  Raja  of  Spiti,  named  Rajendar  Sen.  The  country  was  subdued  and  Rudar  Pal 
in  his  turn  had  to  pay  tribute  to  Spiti.  This  note,  if  authentic,  is  exceedingly 
interesting,  as  showing  that  there  was  a  Sena  dynasty  of  Rajas  in  Spiti  in  early 
times,  before  Buddhism  was  introduced  into  the  country. 

In  one  of  the  records  a  reference  to  Chamba  is  found  at  this  early  period  in  the 
history  of  Kulu.  Much  uncertainty  exists  as  to  how  much  of  Lahul  was  then  under 
these  States.  The  Rev.  A.  H.  Francke,  our  chief  authority,  thinks  that  upper  Lahul 
—  that  is  the  valleys  of  the  Chandra  and  Bhaga — was  under  Kulu  from  early  times, 
while  the  main  valley,  from  the  junction  of  these  rivers,  was  tributary  to  Chamba. 
Ladakh  also  may  have  exercised  some  influence  in  Upper  Lahul  as  the  name  is 
identified  with  the  Tibetan  words  Lho  Ym/ meaning  "the  southern  country."  The 
Tibetans,  however,  call  the  country  Garza.  Chamba  is  said  to  have  conquered  Lahul 
from  Kulu  in  Rudar  Pal's  reign,  and  seemingly  about  the  same  time  as  Kulu  itself 
was  invaded  and  subdued  by  the  Raja  of  Spiti.  Possibly  Chamba  and  Spiti  com- 
bined against  Kulu,  and  the  invasions  were  simultaneous. 

The  State  seems  to  have  remained  tributary  to  Spiti  during  this  reign  and  that 
of  Hamir  Pal,  the  next  Raja,  the  tribute  money  amounting  to  six  annas  in  the 
rupee  of  yearly  revenue;  but  on  Hamir  Pal's  death  his  son  Parsidh  Pal  declined  to 
continue  the  payment  of  tribute,  and  moved  out  with  an  army  to  oppose  Chet  Sen 
the  Spiti  Chief.  The  battle  was  fought  somewhere  near  the  Rotang  Pass,  and 
Parsidh  Pal  was  victorious,  thus  freeing  his  country  from  the  dominion  of  Spiti. 
Lahul  was  aLso  recovered  from  Chamba  about  the  same  time. 

Parsidh  Pal  was  followed  by  Harichand  Pal,  Subhat  Pal,  Som  Pal  and  Sansar 
Pal.  In  Sansar  Pal's  reign  another  interesting  note  occurs  in  the  Chronicle.  It  is 
said  that  after  Chet  Sen's  defeat  by  Kulu,  Spiti  was  invaded  by  Gya  mur  orr,' 
presumably  Ladakh  or  Rupshu,  and  Chet  Sen  was  defeated  and  slain.  The  ruler 
of  Gya  mur  orr  then  granted  some  villages  in  jagir  to  Chet  Sen's  son,  and  three 
villages  to  Sansar  Pal  of  Kulu,  who  had  assisted  him  ;  retaining  the  remainder  of 
Spiti  in  his  own  hands.  Possibly  this  note  records  the  final  overthrow  and  extinc- 
tion of  the  pre-Buddhist  Hindu  dynasty  in  Spiti,  when  the  country  passed  under 
Tibetan  rule.     This  may  have  happened  about  a.d.  600-650. 

I  This  place  has  not  been  identified,  but  it  may  have  been  Gya  and  Rupshu  in  Ladakh,  or  some  place  in  Guge. 
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Bhog  Pal  succeeded  and  his  claim  was  contested  by  his  brother  Vibhay  Pal. 
A  war  ensued  between  them  and  resulted  in  Bhog  Pal's  death,  and  he  was  succeeded 
by  Vibhay  Pal  who  in  turn  was  followed  by  Brahm  Pal.  The  last-named  left  no 
legitimate  sons,  and  the  Chronicle  states  that  the  Rajas  of  Chamba,  Ladakh, 
Suket,  Bashahr,  Kangra  and  Bangahal  agreed  to  make  Ganesh  Pal,  an  illegitimate 
son  of  the  late  Raja,  his  successor. 

This  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  reference  occurs  to  any  of  the  neighbouring 
hill  states,  and  it  is  of  some  interest  to  inquire  how  far  it  can  be  acccepted  as  authen- 
tic. As  regards  Kangra  and  Chamba,  we  know  that  they  were  founded  at  an  early 
period,  but  in  the  case  of  the  latter  the  reference  must  be  to  Brahmapura,  the 
original  name  of  the  State.  L,adakh  at  that  early  period  was  a  province  of  the 
Tibetan  kingdom  and  was  ruled  from  Lhassa ;  Bashahr  may  also  have  been  in 
existence  as  it  was  of  ancient  origin,  but  it  seems  improbable  that  Suket  and  Banga- 
hal had  then  been  founded.  We  are,  therefore,  disposed  to  think  that  the  statement 
in  the  Chronicle  is  not  fully  reliable.  Possibly  it  may  have  been  tampered  with  by 
some  later  copyist. 

Gambhir  Pal,  the  next  Raja,  had  two  sons,  named  Bhumi  Pal  and  Sukhu  Pal, 
who  contended  for  the  gaddi,  a  contest  in  which  Bhumi  Pal  was  successful. 

Of  Bhumi  Pal's  reign  we  know  nothing.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sri 
Dateshvar  Pal.  In  this  Raja's  reign  another  reference  to  Chamba  is  found  in 
the  Chronicle.  At  that  early  period  Chamba  State  was  confined  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  Ravi  Valley,  with  the  capital  at  Brahmapura,  now  Brahmaur.  The  State  was 
then  expanding  east  and  west  under  an  energetic  ruler  whom  we  may  perhaps 
identify  with  Meru  Varman  (c.  a.d.  700).'  In  the  Kulu  Chronicle  the  name  is  Amar, 
but  no  such  name  occurs  in  the  Chamba  Vansavali.  The  Chamba  forces  most 
probably  advanced  through  Lahul,  and  over  the  Rotang  Pass,  and  were  met  by 
the  Kulu  Chief,  who  was  defeated  and  killed.  Gobardhan  was  then  Raja  of  Indrapat 
(Delhi).  On  his  father's  death  Amar  Pal  took  command  of  the  Kulu  forces  and 
with  his  two  sons  opposed  the  Chamba  advance,  but  in  vain.  He,  too,  with  one  of 
his  sons  was  slain,  and  the  second  son,  named  Sital  Pal,  fled  to  Bashahr  to  ask  for 
help.  There  the  family  seems  to  have  remained  for  some  time,  as  Sital  Pal  and  five  of 
his  descendants  never  reigned,  and  probably  were  all  the  time  at  the  Bashahr  Court 
as  political  refugees.     Meantime  Kulu  seems  to  have  been  under  the  rule  of  Chamba. 

Sri  Jare^var  Pal  was  the  sixth  in  descent  from  Sital  Pal,  and  seems  to  have 
been  a  refugee  at  Bashahr,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  recover  his  kingdom. 
Such  an  opportunity  soon  afterwards  occurred,  and  with  the  help  of  Bashahr  he  drove 
out  the  Chamba  garrison  and  recovered  the  State.  It  is  possible  that  this  event 
took  place  about  a.d.  780-800,  when  Chamba  was  invaded  by  the  "Kiras"  or 
Yarkandis,  and  the  Raja  killed.  The  Chamba  State  continued  under  alien  rule  for 
about  20  years,  so  that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  Sri  Jaresvar  Pal  to  recover 
his  country.  He  was  followed  by  Parkash  Pal,  Achamba  Pal,  Tapanesvar  Pal, 
Param  Pal  and  Nagendar  Pal,  of  whom  nothing  special  is  on  record. 

I  Clianiba  Gazetteer,  p.  70, 
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Narad  Pal's  reign  was  marked  by  another  war  with  Chamba  (Brahmapura). 
The  Chamba  forces  advanced  to  Majna  Kot,  a  village  near  the  foot  of  the  Rotang 
Pass,  and  built  a  fort.  The  war  continued  for  twelve  years,  a  phrase  which  in  the 
hills  seems  to  bear  the  meaning,  "for  a  long  time,"  and  then  a  peace  was  concluded. 
But  the  Kulu  people  were  insincere  and  only  sought  for  an  opportunity  to  destroy 
the  invaders.  A  social  gathering  was  arranged  to  which  the  Chamba  "people  were 
invited,  ostensibly  to  cement  the  truce  which  had  been  concluded,  and  the  place 
fixed  upon  was  Kothi  village  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bias.  The  river  there  flows 
through  a  deep  and  narrow  gorge,  which  at  that  time  was  spanned  by  two  beams 
with  cross  planks,  there  being  no  bridge.  As  the  feast  was  to  be  at  night,  two  Kulu 
men  secretly  went  on  ahead  and  removed  the  planks  and  placed  some  long  grass 
across  instead.  When  the  Chamba  men  arrived  in  the  darkness  each  man  in  trying 
to  cross  fell  into  the  gorge.  Many  were  drowned  before  the  deceit  was  discovered 
by  the  drummers  going  down,  when  the  sound  of  the  drums  falling  aroused  sus- 
picion. Those  who  remained  on  the  right  bank  turned  and  fled,  but  practically 
the  whole  Chamba  force  was  destroyed.' 

This  war  is  still  recalled  in  local  tradition,  according  to  which  the  Gaddi  Army, 
as  the  Chamba  army  was  called,  besieged  the  Rana  of  Manali  in  the  lower  Manali 
fort  on  the  "  Gaddi  Paddar  "  or  "  Gaddi  Plain"  for  a  long  time. 

The  Kulu  garrison  was  in  great  straits,  their  supplies  having  become  almost 
exhausted,  and  in  order  to  deceive  the  besiegers  they  milked  a  bitch,  mixed  some 
rice  with  the  milk  and  made  Kir,  which  they  threw  out  to  the  Gaddis.  Seeing  this 
the  latter  came  to  the  conclusion  that  provisions  in  the  fort  were  abundant  and 
raised  the  siege.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Chamba  force  is  traditionally 
called  "the  Gaddi  ■  army,"  showing  that  it  came  from  Brahmapura,  the  original 
capital  and  the  home  of  the  Gaddis. 

Narottam  Pal,  Shish  Pal  and  Bhupal  or  Bhup  Pal  followed  in  succession. 
Bhup  Pal's  name  is  interesting  for  it  is  found  in  the  Suket  Chronicle,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Bir  Sen,  the  founder  of  that  State  (c.  a.d. 
765-800).  The  Kulu  Chronicle  states  that  in  his  reign  the  country  was  invaded  by 
the  Raja  of  Suket,  who  overran  the  State  and  made  it  tributary.  This  is  confirm.ed 
by  the  Suket  Chronicle  which  states  that  Bir  Sen,  the  Raja  of  that  State,  led  an 
army  into  Saraj  and  afterwards  defeated  Bhup  Pal,  the  Kulu  Raja,  and  made  him 
prisoner.  The  State  was  afterwards  released  on  condition  of  tribute  and  feudal 
service.  This  event  may  have  taken  place  about  a.d.  900,  but  it  seems  doubtful 
if  Bir  Sen  was  the  Raja  of  the  time.  The  Suket  State,  according  to  Sir  A.  Cunning- 
ham, was  founded  about  a.d.  765,^  by  Raja  Bir  Sen,  and  from  what  we  know  of  the 
early  history  of  other  States,  the  extensive  conquests  attributed  in  the  Suket  history 
to  Bir  Sen  seem  very  improbable.  The  fact  of  the  invasion  remains,  but  it  was  more 
likely  made  by  a  later  Raja.    Bhup  Pal's  successor,  Anirudh  Pal,  also  continued  to 


>  A  similar  story  is  told  of  a  Mandi  force  which  perished  in  a  ravilie  near  Mangarb  in  Kothi  Mangafh  in  the  reign 
of  Man  Singh. 

«  Cf.  Arch.  Survey  Reports,  Vol.  xiv,  p.  123,  and  Vol.  xv,  p.  156. 
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pay  tribute  to  Suket,  but  his  son,  Hast  Pal,  was  freed  from  tribute  on  condition 
of  giving  aid  to  Suket  in  a  civil  war.  In  the  Suket  Chronicle  this  occurrence  is 
noted  and  confirmed.  There  the  Kulu  Raja  is  called  Hait  Pal,  and  the  story  is  thus 
told  :  ^  Raja  Bikram  Sen,  grandson  of  Raja  Bir  Sen,  after  succeeding  to  the  gaddi, 
went  on  pilgrimage  to  Hardwar,  leaving  his  younger  brother,  Tribikram  Sen,  in 
charge  of  the  State.  Tribikram  Sen,  however,  was  unfaithful  to  his  trust,  and 
aimed  at  claiming  the  kingdom  for  himself.  To  secure  the  assistance  of  the  Kulu 
Chief  in  this  design,  his  State  was  restored,  on  condition  that  Hast  Pal,  or  Hait  Pal 
as  he  is  called,  rendered  support  on  Bikram  Sen's  return.  The  latter  came  back 
in  two  years,  and  hearing  on  the  way  of  what  had  happened,  he  sought  the  aid  of 
the  Rana  of  Keonthal,  his  own  kinsman,  and  met  his  brother's  force,  supported  by 
that  of  Kulu,  at  Jiuri  on  the  Satluj.  After  a  hotly  contested  fight,  Tribikram  Sen 
and  Hait  Pal  of  Kulu  were  both  killed.  Bikram  Sen  of  Suket  then  advanced  into 
Kulu  and  took  possession  of  the  country,  allotting  only  a  small  jaglr  to  Hait  Pal's 
son.  An  interregnum  then  occurred,  the  fact  of  which  is  confirmed  by  both 
Chronicles,  during  which  Suket  held  full  possession  of  Kulu ;  the  descendants  of 
Hast  Pal,  named  Dhani  Ram,  Gopal  Das  and  T.achmi  Das,  being  only  jagirdars. 

'In  the  third  generation  of  Suket  Rajas  from  the  time  of  Bikram  Sen,  the  gaddi 
was  occupied  by  a  minor,  named  lyaksman  Sen,  and  the  Kulu  Raja,  named  Surat 
Pal — called  Hashir  Pal  in  the  Suket  Chronicle — assumed  independence.  Fourteen 
years  later,  on  coming  of  age,  the  Suket  Raja  is  said  to  have  again  subdued  Kulu 
and  annexed  Waziri  Rupi,  Lag,  Siaraj  and  a  portion  of  Waziri  Parol.  This  latter 
invasion,  however,  is  not  confirmed  by  the  Kulu  Chronicle. 

Santokh  Pal,  the  next  Raja,  is  said  to  have  conquered  Gya  mur  orr  and  other 
portions  of  territory,  probably  in  Ladakh.  His  son,  Tegh  Pal,  conquered  Bal- 
tistan,  killing  the  chief,  named  Muhammad  Khan,  and  making  his  son  tributary. 
These  statements  seem  open  to  suspicion  and  require  corroboration.  The  next  Raja 
was  Uchit  Pal,  who  invaded  Tibet,  but  on  his  death  the  Rajas  of  Lhassa,  Gya  mur 
orr  and  Baltistan  are  said  to  have  invaded  Kulu,  seized  the  Raja's  son  while  engaged 
in  performing  his  father's  funeral  ceremonies,  and  put  him  in  confinement  in 
Mohangarh  (in  Kothi  Chaparsa,  near  the  Bubu  Pass)  and  held  possession  of  the 
country  for  some  time. 

'  This  is  probably  the  invasion  referred  to  in  the  L,adakh  annals,  as  having  taken 
place  in  the  reign  of  Lha  Chen  Utpala,  c.  a.d.  1125-50.  On  that  occasion,  the  King 
of  Kulu  bound  himself  by  oath  to  pay  tribute  in  dzos  and  iron  to  the  king  of  Ladakh 
"  so  long  as  the  glaciers  of  the  Kailasa  do  not  melt  away,  or  the  Manasarovar  Lake 
dry  up."  This  treaty  remained  in  force  down  to  the  reign  of  Sengge  Namgyal  (a.d. 
1590-1620),*  and  even  later.  The  dzos  or  half-breed  yaks  must  have  gone  from 
Lahul  as  there  are  none  in  Kulu,  and  this  circumstance  tends  to  confirm  popular 
tradition  that  Lahul  was  in  early  times  subject  to  Kulu  and  Chamba.  Kulu  pro- 
bably held  the  Chandra  and  Bhaga  Valleys  down  to  their  junction  atTandiand  Ghus, 

I  J.P.H.S.,  Vol.  vii,  No.  2,  pp.  5,  6.  «  Cf   J.P  H.S.,  Vol.  VII,  No.  2,  p.  6. 

*  Cf.  WetUm  Tibtl,  by  Prancke,  p.  64  ♦   Vide  Western  Tibet,  by  Francke,  p.  65. 
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while  Chamba  held  the  main  valley  downwards  to  Pangi.  The  real  rulers  of  the 
country,  however,  were  the  Ranas  and  Thakurs,  who  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  the  paramount  power  only  by  the  payment  of  tribute,  and  whose  descendants 
are  still  in  possession  of  a  portion  of  their  ancient  domains.  The  invasion  of 
Kulu  in  question  must  have  been  made  through  Lahul,  and  both  countries  became 
tributary  to  L,adakh. 

The  next  Raja,  Sikandar  Pal,  then  went  to  Delhi  to  complain  that  the  Chinese 
had  invaded  his  territory,  and  the  King  of  Delhi  came  in  person  with  an  army 
which  passed  through  Kulu  and  conquered  Gyamur  Orr,  Baltistan  and  Tibet,  as  far 
as  Mantilae  (Manasarovar)  Lake.  All  these  paid  tribute  to  Delhi  through  the  Kulu 
Raja,  who  was  restored  to  his  dominions.  '  "This,"  Captain  Harcourt  remarks,  "is 
a  curious  record  and  still  more  curious  if  true ;  and  it  has  an  aspect  of  veracity 
about  it  as  the  lake  now  called  Manasorowa  (Manasarovar)  was  in  old  days  termed 
Mantilae,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  whether  Indian  armies  had  eVer 
penetrated  so  far  north  as  this." 

Saras  Pal,  Sahdev  Pal,  Sri  Mahadev  Pal  and  Nirati  Pal  followed  in  succession,  of 
whom  we  have  no  details  ;  except  the  note  that  in  the  time  of  Nirati  Pal  the  ruler 
of  Kashmir  was  Ali  Sher  Khan,  whom  we  may  perhaps  identify  with  Ali  Sher  (a.d. 
1351-63),  the  younger  brother  of  Jamshid,  who,  however,  can  hardly  have  been  a 
contemporary  of  Nirati  Pal.  The  note  probably  refers  to  a  later  reign  in  Kulu  and 
became  displaced  in  the  Vansavali  in  copying.'^  (Cf.  Ferishta,  Brigg's  trans.,  191Q, 
Vol.  vi,  p.  457).  Bain  Pal  the  next  Raja  was  followed  by  Hast  Pal  II  in  whose  reign 
the  Raja  of  Bashahr  invaded  Kulu,  and  after  exacting  tribute  left  the  country.  This 
tribute  continued  to  be  paid  during  the  next  reign,  that  of  Sasi  Pal,  but  his  son 
Gambhir  Pal  succeeded  in  freeing  his  country  from  Bashahr  and  took  possession 
of  the  portion  of  that  State  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Satluj,  which  river  became  the 
boundary." 

Nishudan  Pal,  the  next  Raja,  was  followed  by  Narendar  Pal  in  whose  time  Kulu 
was  conquered  by  Bangahal  and  remained  subject  to  that  State  for  ten  years.  A 
second  Santokh  Pal  was  succeeded  by  Nand  Pal  in  whose  reign  Kulu  became 
tributary  to  Kangra,  and  this  subjection  continued  through  the  following  reign  under 
Dharti  Pal.  Indar  Pal,  however,  threw  off  allegiance  to  Kangra  and  recovered  his 
independence. 

Mahi-chakar  Pal,  Jayadhar  Pal  and  Keral  Pal  followed  in  succession. 

^In  Keral  Pal's  reign  Kulu  was  again  invaded  by  the  Raja  of  Suket,  probably 
Madan  Sen,  who  reigned  about  a.d.  1240-80.  He  conquered  the  country  and  fixed  the 
boundary  at  Siunsa  near  Manali  in  the  Bias  Valley,  and  at  the  Parbati  river  in 
Waziri  Rupi.  He  is  said  to  have  granted  the  land  between  the  Siunsa  Nala  and 
Bajaura,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bias,  to  a  local  petty  chief  named  Rana  Bhosal, 
or  possibly  the  Rana  may  have  inherited  it  from  his  ancestors.  Rana  Bhosal  was 
married  to  a  Suket  princess  and  resided  at  the  fortified  palace  of  Garh  Dhek,  im- 


I  Kooloo,  Lahoul  and  Spilt,  p.  117  *  J.P.H.S.,  Vol,  vii,  No.  2,  pp.  7-8. 
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mediately  below  the  modern  village  of  Baragran.  His  capital  was  Sangor,  opposite 
Nagar,  and  his  chief  defence  was  the  huge  dressed-stone  fort  of  Baragarh.  His  wife 
was  named  Rupni,  his  son  Tika  Ghungru,  and  his  daughter  Dei  Ghudari. 

The  Rana  was  notorious  for  his  stupidity,  and  the  following  popular  saying  about 
him  is  still  current : — 

B^rah  pethe  :  athara  dane 
Bhosal  Rana  sar  na  jane. 
Free  translation : — 

Twelve  pumpkins  and  eighteen  tax-collectors. 
Bhosal  Rana  cared  about  nothing. 

The  story  runs  that  a  villager  brought  twelve  pumpkins  to  the  Hat  bazaar  for 
sale,  and  eighteen  men  came  demanding  the  octroi  dues.  Twelve  of  them  took  a 
pumpkin  each,  and  the  rest  followed  dunning  the  man  for  their  dues.  He  appealed 
to  Rana  Bhosal  but  no  notice  was  taken.  Seeing  this  indifference  he  went  to  the 
burning-ghat,  and  as  each  body  was  brought  he  asked  Re.  1-4-0  as  lag  (burning  dues). 
This  was  paid  under  the  impression  that  it  was  a  new  tax  imposed  by  the  State. 
After  some  time  the  fraud  was  discovered,  and  the  man  on  being  summoned  excused 
himself  by  telling  his  story,  and  adding  that  whfere  such  laxness  prevailed  he  thought 
himself  entitled  to  follow  the  general  example. 

A  similar  story  is  told  of  a  man  in  Delhi  in  the  time  of  the  Mughals,  who  on 
being  found  out  and  questioned  as  to  his  authority  for  taking  the  tax  at  the  burial- 
ground,  repUed  that  he  was  Ranikhan  ka  bhai,  that  is  a  near  relative  of  the  queen's. 

The  Rana  had  a  Wazir,  named  Tita  Mehta,  whose  descendants  are  still  in  Kulu. 
This  man  fell  in  love  with  the  Rani,  but  his  advances  were  repelled,  and  he  deter- 
mined on  revenge.  A  new  watercourse  had  been  made  to  the  Rana's  rice  fields,  and 
Tita  persuaded  him  into  the  belief  that  the  water  would  not  flow  unless  the  Rani  was 
buried  ahve  in  the  line  of  the  kuhl  or  watercourse.  An  order  was  accordingly  given 
for  this  to  be  done.  The  tomb  was  not  an  ordinary  grave  but  a  kind  of  cellar  con- 
structed by  a  workman,  named  Kalu,  who  was  dharmbhai,  or  foster-brother,  to  the 
Ratii.  She  pleaded  earnestly  with  him,  and  he  built  the  tomb  so  that  she  could  move 
about  in  it,  and  even  crouch  down.  At  night  Tita  came  to  see  the  place,  and  finding 
her  alive  he  tried  to  grasp  her  by  the  hair.  She  crouched  down  and  eluded  his  grasp, 
so  he  cast  big  stones  on  her  and  killed  her.  Captain  Harcourt,  however,  states  that 
it  was  an  ordinary  grave  and  that  the  Rani  continued  to  give  suck  to  her  child, 
Ghungru,  while  the  earth  was  being  filled  in. ' 

On  returning  to  the  palace  the  Wazir  was  asked  by  the  children,  what  had  be- 
come of  their  mother,  and  he  told  them  to  ask  Kalu,  the  workman.  On  inquiring 
from  him  he  said  "Go  to  the  stable,  mount  and  carry  word  to  your  uncle,  of  Suket. 
So  they  took  horse  and  rode  to  Suket  and  the  Tika  cast  his  pagri  before  his  uncle. 
Then  he  came  with  an  army  and  captured  both  the  Rana  and  the  Wazir.  The  latter 
he  flayed  alive,  and  sprinkled  him  with  pepper  and  cut  him  into  small  pieces  which 
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were  besmeared  on  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  The  Rana  he  could  not  kill,  but  he  dressed 
him  in  a  kilt  woven  from  hemp  and  put  on  him  a  necklace  of  dried  cowdung  and 
pelted  him  with  cowdung  all  the  way  to  his  boundary.  The  children  were  taken  to 
Suket,  and  Baragarh  was  ruled  from  there  until  annexed  to  Kulu  in  the  time  of  Sidh 
Singh.' 

The  Kulu  Chronicle  states  that  the  same  Suket  Raja  granted  the  wazirls  of  Lag- 
Maharaja  and  Lag-Sari  to  the  family  of  his  parohit  in  expiation  of  a  sin  which  he 
had  committed.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  the  grant  was  made  at  a  much 
later  time  by  Parbat  Sen  c.  aj).  1500,  as  related  in  the  Suket  annals.  From  this 
family  sprang  the  Rajas  of  Lag,  who  held  rule  over  a  large  tract  of  territory  till  their 
kingdom  was  overturned  by  Jagat  Singh  of  Kulu. 

After  Keral  Pal  the  following  Rajas  ruled  the  State :  Hans  Pal,  Agast  Pal, 
Madan  Pal,  and  Urdhan  Pal,  The  date  of  the  last-named  Raja's  reign  is  fixed  by  two 
inscriptions  bearing  his  name.  One  of  these  is  on  a  Hirma  mask  with  the  date  Sh. 
g4=A.D.  1418,  the  other  on  a  stone  in  the  wall  of  the  Sandhya  Devi  temple  at  Jagat- 
sukh,  which  he  is  believed  to  have  built.  It  runs  as  follows :  Sri  Maharaja  Udhran 
Pal  Sandya  Devi  Kali  Muraihai  Sh.  4.  ba,  ti.  i=a.d.  1428.  '^Urdhan  Pal  therefore 
ruled  about  that  time. 

Kelas  Pal  c.  a.d.  1428.  He  was  the  last  Raja  of  Kulu  who  bore  the  suffix  or  sur- 
name of  Pal,  and  he  probably  ruled  till  about  a.d.  1450.  After  him  there  is  a  long 
break  of  about  50  years,  during  which  there  seems  to  have  been  no  Raja  in  Kulu. 
Meanwhile  Suket  retained  its  hold  over  a  large  part  of  the  country,  and  to  it  many 
of  the  Ranas  and  Thakurs  were  tributary ;  while  others  regained  their  independence. 

To  this  period  we  should  perhaps  refer  the  invasion  of  Goggadesa  by  Zain-ul- 
abidin  (a.d.  1420-70)  of  Kashmir,  who  is  said  to  have  robbed  by  his  splendour  the 
glory  of  the  town  of  Kuluta,"  doubtless  referring  to  Nagar,  then  the  capital.  No 
mention  is  made  of  any  Raja  at  the  time.* 

*  It  was  probably  towards  the  end  of  this  interregnum  that  the  kingdon  of  Lag 
was  founded.  As  related  in  the  Suket  annals,  Parbat  Sen  of  Suket  (c.  a.d.  1500)  had 
cast  a  false  accusation  on  a  Parohit,  who  committed  suicide  in  .consequence  after 
cursing  the  Raja.  To  avert  the  evil  effects  of  the  curse  Parbat  Sen  bestowed  the  . 
Lag  and  Sari  Waziris  on  the  Parohit' s  family,  including  the  whole  country  between 
the  Phojal  Nala  and  Bajaura,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bias.  The  family  afterwards 
acquired  territory  in  Saraj  and  other  parts  and  became  independent.  They  continued 
to  rule  till  the  reign  of  Jagat  Singh,  by  whom  their  territory  was  subdued  and  an- 
nexed to  Kulu.     According  to  tradition  they  were  Diwans  or  Wazirs  of  Suket. 

Sidh  Singh  (a.d.  1500).  According  to  the  Vansavall  there  must  have  been  an 
interregnum  of  half  a  century  or  more  of  which  we  have  no  record,  between  Kelas 
Pal  and  his  successor,  Sidh  Singh.  The  traditions  and  legends  associated  with  the 
name  of  the  latter  have  led  some  to  believe  that  he  was  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty. 


'  Cf.  Chamba  Gaz.,  pp.  78-79,  for  a  similar  story  ;  also  Francke,  Western  Tibet,  p.  190. 

*  The  correct  spelling  is  '  Urdhan,'  but  in  the  records  it  is  misspelt  as  '  Udhran.' 
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and  the  change  of  the  surname  from  Pal  to  Singh  has  been  urged  as  a  proof  of  this. 
So  far  as  the'  change  of  surname  is  concerned,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  of  no 
significance  whatever.  A  similar  change  took  place  about  the  same  period  in  many  of 
the  royal  famihes  of  the  Panjab  hills,  and  also,  in  Rajputana,  and  even  when  the  head 
of  the  family  retained  the  original  surname,  the  younger  branches  in  many  instances 
adopted  that  of  Singh.     It  was  simply  the  fashion  of  the  time  among  the  Rajputs. 

The  traditions  and  legends  referred  to  are  very  similar  in  the  case  of  Behanga- 
mani  Pal  and  Sidh  Singh.  Both  are  said  to  have  come  from  Mayapuri  or  Hardwar, 
the  inference  being  that  they  were  from  the  same  family. 

In  the  Vansavall  there  is  no  suggestion  that  Sidh  Sing  came  of  a  different  line  ;  on  the 
contrary  it  seems  to  be  assumed  that  he  was  descended  from  the  Pal  family,  and  he 
himself  originally  bore  the  same  surname.  We  therefore  conclude  that  the  weight  of 
evidence  is  in  favour  of  there  having  been  only  one  dynasty. 

It  is  permissible  to  conjecture  that  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Kelas  Pal,  a 
combined  revolt  on  the  part  of  the  Ranas  and  Thakurs  against  the  Raja  resulted  in 
his  being  driven  into  exile.  He  may  then  have  retired  to  Mayapuri  to  await  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  recover  the  State.  Such  an  occurrence  is  known  to  have 
taken  place  in  other  hill  States.  Sidh  Singh  may,  therefore,  have  been  the  grandson 
or  great-grandson  of  Kelas  Pal.  On  the  whole  this  seems  to  be  the  most  natural 
conclusion  to  arrive  at.  So  far  as  we  are  aware  there  is  not  a  single  instance  in  the 
history  of  the  Panjab  Hill  States  of  a  change  of  dynasty,  and  it  seems  improbable 
that  such  a  change  took  place  in  Kulu. 

The  story  of  Sidh  Singh's  adventures  is  thus  told  in  the  Vansavali.  On  arriving 
in  Kulu  from  Mayapuri,  Sidh  Pal,  as  he  was  then  called,  is  said  to  have  taken  up  his 
abode  in  the  village  of  Hat  near  Bajaura.  Seeing  the  shrine  of  Bijli  Mahadeo  on  the 
opposite  hill,  he  inquired  whose  it  was,  and  was  told  that  any  one  taking  water  from 
the  sangatn  on  junction  of  the  Bias  and  Parbati  rivers,  and  pouring  it  over  the  god, 
would  receive  the  reward  of  his  pious  deed.  Sidh  Pal  resolved  on  doing  this,  and 
having  carried  out  his  intention  he  slept  in  the  temple  for  the  night.  Then  the  god 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  and  told  him  to  go  to  Jagat-sukh  where  he  would  receive 
the  promised  reward.  On  arriving  there  he  stayed  in  the  house  of  a  potter.  In  the 
morning  as  he  was  sitting  with  his  knees  crossed  a  Brahman  entered  and  saw  the 
pudanti,'  or  sign  of  royalty,  on  the  sole  of  his  foot.  The  Brahman  then  said,  "  You 
will  obtain  rule,  and  a  goddess  will  meet  you."  Sidh  Pal  replied,  "Do  not  say  so  to 
any  one  or  the  Ranas  will  kill  me."  The  Brahman  repeated  his  words  and  asked  a 
grant  of  land,  which  was  promised  if  the  prediction  came  true 

Sidh  Pal  then  went  to  the  jdtra  or  fair  at  Jagat-sukh,  and  on  the  way  he  fell  in 
with  the  goddess  Harimba  in  the  guise  of  an  old  woman  carrying  a  kilta  (basket)  on 
her  back.  Being  of  a  kindly  disposition  he  offered  to  carry  the  kilta,  and  taking  it 
from  her  put  it  on  his  own  back.     They  then  proceeded  on  their  way  to  the  fair.     At 


•  The  padami  is  also  called  Urdh  Rekh  or  "  mark  of  nobility  "  (literally  "  high  line  "),  and  is  believed  to  be  peculiar 
to  Rljpats  of  royal  birth.  It  is  a  line,  like  the  "  line  of  life,"  nmniug  along  the  sole  of  the  foot  from  the  toes  to  the 
heel. 
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last  they  reached  a  big  stone,  and  making  him  put  the  kilta  on  the  ground  Harimba 
took  Sidh  Pal  on  her  shoulder  and  raised  herself  32  kos  high.  She  then  asked  him 
how  far  he  could  see,  and  he  replied  that  in  one  direction  he  could  see  to  Dalasni,  in 
another  to  Chorot  plain,  and  in  a  third  to  Kale  Kanauri.  On  receiving  this  answer 
she  said,  "  You  will  acquire  as  much  land  as  you  can  see,"  and  then  disappeared. 

Sidh  Pal  then  went  on  to  the  fair  and  was  hailed  with  "  Jaideya"  by  all  present, 
that  is,  he  was  at  once  recongnized  as  Raja. 

Fearing  the  anger  of  the  Ranas  he  concealed  himself  in  the  house  of  a  Brahman 
and  thus  escaped.  Xt  night  the  Brahman's  wife  came  to  milk  the  cow,  and  there 
being  no  one  to  hold  the  calf,  Sidh  Pal  came  out  from  his  place  of  concealment  and 
did  so.  While  thus  engaged,  a  lion  entered  the  place,  which  he  killed,  and  from  that 
circumstance  his  surname  was  changed  from  Pal  to  Singh.  Soon  afterwards  the 
people  assembled  and  elected  him  as  Raja  of  Waziri  Parol,  and  he  then  entered  on 
the  conquest  of  the  country  from  the  Ranas  and  Thakurs,  who  refused  to  acknowledge 
his  rule. 

In  its  main  features  this  story  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  which  is 
related  of  Behangamani  Pal,  the  founder  of  the  State,  and  it  may  have  been  reintro- 
duced into  the  Vansavalt  simply  to  glorify  the  new  Raja.  At  the  same  time  it  seems 
quite  possible  that  after  a  long  exile  Sidh  Singh,  the  then  head  of  the  family,  actually 
did  return  from  Mayapuri  and  was  acknowledged  as  Raja,  as  a  means  of  relief  from 
the  oppression  of  the  petty  chiefs. 

Sidh  Singh  had  to  put  forth  strenuous  efforts  to  subdue  the  Ranas  and  Thakurs, 
who  during  a  long  period  of  complete  independence  had  regained  full  power  all  over 
the  country.  In  the  other  hill  States  of  which  we  possess  historical  records,  the 
policy  of  the  Rajas  was  to  stir  up  strife  among  the  Ranas  and  Thakurs,  and  set  them 
against  one  another.  In  this  way  many  of  them  were  got  rid  of,  either  by  complete 
subjection  or  assassination.  This  policy  Sidh  Singh  adopted  in  Kulu.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  both  banks  of  the  Bias  above  Jagat-sukh  were  held  by  a  power- 
ful Chief  named  Jkina  Rana,  whose  name  still  survives  in  local  tradition,  and  whose 
ancestors  seem  to  have  been  in  possession  from  a  remote  period.  His  chief  strongholds 
were  at  Mandan  Kot  and  Manali,  and  being  too  powerful  to  be  attacked  openly, 
Sidh  Singh  resorted  to  treachery  after  the  manner  of  the  times. 

'  Jinna  Rana  had  a  groom  of  Dagi  caste,  bearing  the  nickname  of  Muchiani  on 
account  of  the  length  of  his  beard,  who  was  a  noted  sportsman  with  bow  and  arrow. 
The  Rana  objected  to  the  long  beard  and  the  groom  refused  to  .shave  it,  giving  rise 
to  unpleasantness  between  them.  At  last  the  Rana  brought  the  matter  to  a  crisis 
by  calling  upon  the  groom  to  kill  a  maina  sitting  on  a  cow's  back,  without  wound- 
ing the  cow,  failing  which  his  beard  would  be  shorn.  This  the  grcom  did  and  saved 
his  beard,  but  at  the  cost  of  all  good  feeling  between  himself  and  his  master.  This 
was  Sidh  Singh's  opportunity,  and  he  sent  for  the  Muchiani,  and  bribed  him  to  kill 
the  Rana.     The  latter  had  gone  to  look  at  his  rice  fields  at  Kumaim  and  Rambar 
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below  Basisht,  and  as  he  was  riding  back  the  Muchiani  shot  him  in  the  thigh  with 
an  arrow.  A  pillar  (ora)  still  marks  the  spot  where  this  took  place,  and  the  range 
is  fully  300  yards.  The  Rana  rode  off  to  Mandan  Kot,  and  at  the  spring  of  Baira- 
kuta  he  stopped  to  drink  water  and  died.  The  riderless  horse  galloped  off  to  the 
stable,  and  soon  afterwards  the  Muchiani  came  along  towards  the  fort,  playing  a 
dirge  on  a  sieve  to  announce  the  death  of  his  master.  On  hearing  this  the  Rani 
ordered  the  funeral  pyre  to  be  prepared  and  set  fire  to  the  fort,  perishing  with  all 
her  women  including  the  Muchiani' s  wife. 

Sidh  Singh  rewarded  the  Muchiani  with  the  Kumanu  ropa  or  rice  fields,  which 
his  descendants  still  hold  and  bear  the  same  name.  The  family,  however,  has  a  bad 
reputation  in  Kulu,  and  are  forbidden  to  attend  the  Darbar. 

After  her  sail  the  Rani  is  believed  to  have  become  a  jogin  (goddess),  and  her 
shrine  is  in  the  ruins  of  the  Mandan  Kot  fort.  She  is  regarded  as  having  control 
over  the  weather,  especially  as  the  giver  of  rain,  and  when  rain  is  needed  and  fails, 
some  Muchianis  are  sent  to  burn  a  cow's  skin  near  her  shrine,  which  has  the  desired 
effect,  the  smell  of  burnt  cow  hide  and  the  proximity  of  the  Muchianis  being  beyond 
endurance.     The  Muchiani's  wife  is  also  worshipped  as  a  jogin. 

At  the  time  of  Jinna's  death  one  of  his  wives  was  pregnant,  and  the  Rani  sent 
her  out  of  the  fort  before  setting  fire  to  it.  In  due  course  a  boy  was  born,  and  when 
old  enough  was  sent  to  herd  buffaloes  on  the  Gaddi  Plain.  One  day-  the  Raja  had 
come  to  sacrifice  a  buffalo  to  Hurimba  at  Dhungri,  and  the  animal  got  loose,  and 
ran  away.  The  boy  was  there  with  his  bow  and  arrow,  and  he  shot  the  buffalo,  or^ 
as  some  say,  caught  it  by  the  horns.  The  Raja  then  called  him,  and,  finding  out  his 
parentage,  granted  him  in  jagir  the  Aleo  plain  near  Manali.  He  founded  the  Nuwani 
family  which  to  this  day  erects  memorial  stones  to  its  dead,  a  royal  privilege  in  Kulii, 
Suket  and  Mandi.  The  custom,  however,  originated  with  the  Ranas  and  Thakurs 
in  the  hills,  and  was  in  use  before  the  advent  of  the  Rajas.  The  Nuwani  family 
still  cherish  hatred  of  the  Badani  Rajas  of  Kulu,  and  when  the  head  of  that  house 
dies  they  assemble,  and  make  a  feast,  instead  of  showing  signs  of  rnourning. ' 

Traditions  about  Jinna  Rana  still  linger  in  Kulu.  It  is  said  that  there  are  secret 
caves  where  his  treasures  were  stored,  and  that  a  secret  passage  led  to  them  from 
Mandan  Kot.  Some  years  ago  a  man  found  out  the  secret  passage,  so  it  is  said,  and 
entered  the  caves  which  were  full  of  treasure.  He  returned  without  touching  any 
thing  in  order  to  call  others  to  help  him  to  remove  it,  but  on  going  back  he  failed  to 
find  the  passage,  and  soon  afterwards  became  mad — due,  as  is  believed  by  the 
people,  to  the  influence  of  the  jogins  or  spirits  of  the  caves. 

The  fort  of  Baragarh  was  the  next  place  to  be  captured.  It  stood  on  a  spur  on 
the  right  side  of  the  Bias  opposite  Nagar  from  which  it  could  be  clearly  seen.  After 
Rana  Bhosal's  death  as  related,  it  seems  to  have  remained  in  the  possession  of  Suket, 
and  was  held  by  a  garrison.  In  the  fort  lived  a  woman  whom  the  Kulu  chief  had 
gained  over  to  his  side,  and  who  promised  to  give  a  signal  when  a  favourable  oppor- 
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tunity  offered  for  an  assault.  One  day  the  garrison  went  down  to  Hurang  Kothi 
for  the  Pali  jatra  on  2nd  Jeth,  and  the  woman  then  waved  a  red  petticoat,  the  signal 
agreed  on,  which  was  seen  from  Nagar,  and  the  Raja  marched  in  by  the  Sujoin  Nala, 
and  captured  the  fort.  The  first  thing  he  did  on  entering  was  to  order  the  woman 
to  be  thrown  down  the  precipice.  Nagar  castle  is  said  to  have  been  built  with  the 
stones  from  Garh  Dhek  and  Sangor.' 

^  But  there  were  other  petty  chiefs  still  to  be  overcome.     From  ancient  time,  as 
Mr.  Howell  tells  us,  the  Tibetans  had  been  in  the  habit  of  crossing  the  passes,  and 
making  inroads  into  Kulu,  and"  had  formed  settlements  at  the  head  of  all  the  side 
ravines  leading  down  into  the  main  valleys.     Each  of  these  settlements  was  con- 
trolled by  a  local  officer  or  chief,  called  '  Piti  Thakur '  by  the  people  of  Kulu.     One 
•  of  these  Thakurs,  who  enjoyed  an  evil  reputation,  lived  in  a  fort,  the  remains  of 
which  are  plainly  traceable  on  a  spur  above  Jagat-sukh.     He  is  said  to  have  drunk 
human  milk,  and  also  to  have  performed  human  sacrifice.     As  regards  the  latter  no 
surprise  need  be  felt,  for  there  are  indications  that  it  was  practised  all  through  the 
hills  down  to  a  recent  period.     He  had  lieutenants  who  bore  a  reputation  like  his 
own,  in  Barnar,  Dirot,  Diabungi  and  Gowari  forts,  and  also  in  several  forts  in  the 
Chakki  Nala.     In  fact  these  Tibetan  officers  or  Chiefs  held  the  approaches  to  the 
Hamta  and  Chandarkanni  Passes,  and  all  the  byepaths  by  which  these  could  be 
turned.      Piti  Thakur' s  place  of  worship  was  the  Prini  Temple  of  the  Great  God 
Jamlu  at  the  foot  of  the  approach  to  the  Hamta  Pass,  leading  over  from  Jagat-sukh 
to  the  phandra  Valley.     In  this  temple  alone,  and  down  to  the  present  day,  the 
Spiti  men  go  to  make  offerings.     All  other  races  must  take  off  their  shoes  in  the 
temple  precincts,  but  Tibetans  go  in  fully  shod,  and  when  he  is  inspired  the  local 
priest  at  the  shrine  speaks  a  language  which  he  claims  to  be  Tibetan.     He  also  main- 
tains that  the  god  came  from  Bhotant  (Tibet),  Chin  (China)  or  Pangu  Padul  Man- 
sarovar ;    and  incidentally  this  is  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  undoubtedly 
Tibetan  origin  of  the  Malana  people  in  the  Upper  Parbati  Valley,  who  claim  to  be 
the  disciples  and  incarnations  of  Jamlu. 

These  numerous  Tibetan  settlements,  says  Mr.  Howell,  represent  the  advanced 
posts  of  Tibetan  influence  flanking  the  ancient  trade  route  from  lyadakh  and  Tibet 
Proper  to  Rampur  Bashahr.  This  ancient  trade  route  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Howell 
a  few  years  ago,  and  his  account  of  it  is  here  given  in  extenso:  "The  position  of 
Kulu,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me,  is  pecuHar.  Here  is  no  backwater  like  the 
neighbouring  State  of  Chamba,  in  which  an  ancient  Rajput  line  has  been  able  to  main- 
tain an  unbroken  rule  from  a  period  preceding  the  dawn  of  civiHzation  in  Europe. 
Kulu  and  Lahul  He  full  in  a  channel  through  which  have  ebbed  and  flowed  for  ages 
the  tides  of  racial  and  religious  antagonisms.  The  people  have  acknowledged  many 
masters,  Aryan  and  Mongolian,  but  through  all  the  changes,  the  Indian  markets 
have  always  demanded  salt,  wool  and  borax,  not  to  speak  of  the  more  precious 
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merchandise  of  Central  Asia ;  and  while  armies  marched  and  fought,  the  hungry  Tibetans 
would  still  risk  much  to  get  the  wheat  of  the  plains  and  the  incomparable  barley  of 
Lahul.  The  trade  therefore  went  on,  and  it  was  quite  by  chance  that  I  discovered 
the  ancient  trade  route." 

"  We  must  remember  that  in  those  days  the  Bias  was  nowhere  bridged  and  every- 
where an  impassable  torrent :  that  there  were  no  mule  roads  ;  that  every  height  was 
crowned  with  a  fort,  garrisoned  by  marauders ;  that  the  Kulu  farmers,  then  as  now, 
regarded  travelling  sheep  as  "fair  game"  :  that  there  was  a  Custom's  barrier  below 
Rahla  to  the  south  of  the  Rohtang  Pass,  at  the  caiion  still  known  as  the  Jagat-Khana 
(Customs  House),  where  no  doubt  a  foreigner's  Hfe  was  made  a  burden  to  him,  and 
that  there  would  be  endless  bickering  and  bargaining  at  every  halt  before  a  caravan 
of  laden  sheep  could  get  any  grazing.  All  this  is  plain  to  any  one  who  can  imagine 
the  Kulu  f)eople  set  free  from  the  restraints  that  the  British  Raj  imposes  upon  them." 

"  So  the  trade  from  Ladakh  avoided  the  Hamta  and  Rohtang  Passes  and  the 
comparatively  broad  roads  which  led  to  destruction  in  the  valleys,  and  took  a  safer 
if  more  difificult  route.  Arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  Baralacha  Pass  the  Tibetans 
turned  their  laden  sheep  to  the  left  and  followed  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Chandra 
river.  Here  was  pasturage  and  to  spare  of  the  finest  fattening  grass  in  the  world, 
wherever  they  chose  to  halt.  There  were  no  torrents  which  were  not  easily  fordable 
in  the  morning  and  there  was  not  the  least  fear  of  molestation  in  an  uninhabited  and, 
to  the  Indian  mind,  most  undesirable  region.  Past  the  beautiful  Chandra  Lake  the 
trade  sheep  marched  and  grazed  to  the  plain  near  Phuti  Runi  (Split  Rock),  still  known 
as  the  Kanawari  Plain,  corresponding  to  the  modern  Patseo  in  British  Lahul.  There 
the  middlemen  from  Kanawar  in  Bashahr,  and  perhaps  from  Kothi  Kanawar  at  the 
head  of  the  Parbati  Valley,  met  them.  The  big  50  lb.  packs  of  salt  and  other  merchan- 
dise were  unpacked,  the  big  Tibetan  sheep  were  shorn,  for  a  week  or  more  the  trading 
went  on,  and  finally  the  little  Bashahri  sheep  marched  off,  while  the  Tibetan  biangs  or 
"  trade  sheep  "  returned  with  their  packs  to  Rudok  or  Leh.  But  the  Kanawaris  had 
no  thought  of  moving  through  Kulu.  They  went  up  the  valley  which  is  now  blocked 
by  the  Shigri  Glacier  ;  across  the  head  of  the  Parbati  Valley  and  along  the  old  moun- 
tain sheep  route  which  is  still  known  though  seldom  used,— always  through  unin- 
habited safety  to  the  Satluj  at  Rampur.  There  they  met  and  let  us  hope  were  a  match 
for  the  wily  traders  of  the  plains." 

"  In  1836  the  Shigri  Glacier,  bursting  some  obstruction  on  the  mountain  top, 
overwhelmed  the  Chandra  Valley,  dammed  the  Chandra  river  till  it  rose  within  a 
measurable  distance  of  the  Kunzam  Pass,  leading  into  Spiti,  and  finally  destroyed 
the  old  trade  route.  The  Spiti  people  had  pickets  out  at  the  summit  of  the  Pass  to 
give  warning,  in  case  the  river  rose  high  enough  to  flood  the  pass  and  flow  down  to 
Losar,  the  first  village  in  Spiti." 

."  There  are,  however,  some  landmarks  on  the  old  road,  which  was  I  suspect 
abandoned  more  gradually  than  tradition  says.  The  Kanawaris,  who  speak  a  Tibeto- 
Burmese  language,  closely  allied  to  the  languages  of  Lahul  and  Malana,  have  left 
their .  name  on   the   Kanawari  Plain,  near  the  modern  camping  ground  of  Phuti 
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Runi,  alid  the  whole  Parbati  Valley  is  known  to  this  day  as  Kothi  Kanawari,  while 
its  inhabitants,  though  they  have  forgotten  their  original  language,  and  are  rapidly 
becoming  assimilated  to  the  Kulu  people,  are  still  regarded  as  foreigners,  and  often 
show  markedly  Mongolian  features.  Probably  they  are  the  descendants  of  Kana- 
waris  who  gave  up  trade  for  farming  generations  ago,  before  the  trade  road  was 
abandoned.     But  they  still  know  the  road  from  Pulga  to  Rampur." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Trade  Road  was  in  use  in  the  time  of  Sidh 
Singh,  and  that  the  Tibetan  Officers,  called  by  the  Kulu  people  "  Piti  Thakur,"  held 
control  of  the  country  through  which  it  passed.  Their  hold  must  have  been 
strengthened  by  an  invasion  of  Kulu  from  lyadakh  about  a.d.  1530,  during  the  reign 
of  Tsewang  r  Namgyal  I,  by  whom  Kulu  was  subdued  and  its  "chiefs  were  made  to 
feel  the  weight  of  his  arm."  It  was  probably  soon  after  this  invasion  that  the 
Tibetan  Officers  or  petty  chiefs  were  finally  driven  out  of  Kulu  by  Sidh  Singh,  and 
we  hear  no  more  of  them. 

'  Mr.  Howell  relates  an  interesting  incident  bearing  on  the  Tibetan  occupation. 
More  than  20  years  ago,  he  says,  a  monk  came  with  credentials  from  Lhassa  addressed 
to  the  late  Thakar  Hari  Singh  of  lyahul,  and  he  also  had  in  his  possession  an 
ancient  map  of  Manali  and  of  an  old  Buddhist  monastery  which  once  stood  there. 
He  stated  that  the  monks  who  occupied  it  had  been  driven  out  of  the  valley  in  a 
hurry,  and  had  hidden  their  library  in  a  cave,  which  they  had  closed  by  concealing 
the  mouth  with  a  pile  of  logs  and  sealing  it  with  a  curse  calculated  to  deter  the 
boldest  Kulu  man  from  interfering  with  the  logs.  When  the  monk  reached  Manali  he 
went  straight  to  the  pile  of  logs  in  front  of  the  Manali  temple,  and  was  at  once  con- 
fronted with  the  curse,  making  it  impossible  for  him  to  touch  them.  The  mystery 
thus  remains  unsolved.  But  the  incident  shows  that  monastic  chronicles  confirm  the 
general  tradition  of  a  Tibetan  occupation,  and  Tibetan  place-names  are  found  at  the 
head  of  all  the  valleys— e.g.  Solong  in  Kulu  proper ;  Pangchi  Pass  between  Rupi 
and  Inner  Saraj  ;  Shungchu  and  Tung  in  Inner  Saraj .  The  Tibetans,  however,  seem 
never  to  have  occupied  the  lower  valleys  and  did  not  like  coming  below  an  altitude 
of  9,000  or  10,000  ft.,  and  never  formed  any  outposts  lower  than  7,000  or  8,000  ft., 
and  these  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  for  the  protection  of  the  trade  route.  Climatic 
conditions  made  it  impossible  .for  them  to  live  at  a  lower  altitude. 

Sidh  Singh  died  probably  in  a.d.  1532  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bahadur 
Singh. 

Bahadttr  Singh  (c.  a.d.  1552).  Bahadur  Singh  completed  the  subjection  of  the 
Ranas  and  Thakur s  which  his  father  had  begun.  Waziri  Rupl  was  still  in  the 
possession  of  Suket  and  the  Thakurs  paid  tribute.  The  Raja  of  Suket  at  that  time 
was  Arjun  Sen  who  was  notorious  for  his  arrogance.  When  the  Thakurs  of  Waziri 
Rupi  came  to  him  with  their  tribute,  he  kept  them  waiting  some  days  before  receiv- 
ing them,  and  when  at  last  he  came  out  of  his  palace  he  asked  them  gruffly  whence 
the  "  crows  of  Rupi  "  liad  come,  and  refused  to  grant  their  requests.     The  Rupi  men 
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replied,  "  Yes,  we  are  crows  aud  we  will  fly  away  to  our  own  forests,"  so  on  tlieir 
way  back  they  decided  to  offer  their  allegiance  to  Bahadur  Singh,  and  presented 
themselves  before  him  at  Nagar.  On  seeing  them,  Bahadur  Singh,  more  politic  than 
the  ruler  of  Suket,  asked,  why  the  "  lords  of  Rupi "  had  come  to  him.  They  replied 
that  formerly  they  were  the  subjects  of  the  State,  and  they  desired  to  become  so 
again.     Thus  the  greater  part  of  Waziri  Rupi  was  quietly  brought  under  control.' 

Some  of  the  petty  chiefs,  however,  held  out  and  Bahadur  Singh,  therefore, 
advanced  into  Rupi  and  having  captured  Harkandhi  Kothi  imprisoned  the  Thakur. 
He  then  went  on  to  Kanawar  and  killed  the  Thakur,  after  which  he  took  possession 
of  his  estate.  The  same  fate  befell  Chung  Kothi  and  its  Thakur,  and  Bahadur  Singh 
then  attacked  Kothi  Kot-kandhi,  and  the  Thakur  of  Chanwar  came  out  to  receive 
the  Raja,  and  on  a  jaglr  being  granted  him  he  made  over  the  rest  of  his  territory  and 
became  subject.  Another  Thakur  in  Kothi  Kot-kandhi  was  not  so  submissive.  He 
resided  at  Basa  and  on  Bahadur  Singh's  approach  refused  to  go  out  to  meet  him  and 
prepared  for  resistance.  He  was  however  defeated,  and  fled,  and  Kotkliandi  fort 
was  captured  and  garrisoned  with  Kulu  troops.  The  Thakur  of  Basa  was  afterwards 
captured  and  gave  in  his  submission,  on  which  Basa  was  granted  him  in  jagir.  But 
when  he  returned  home  he  changed  his  mind  and  sent  word  that  he  would  neither 
serve  nor  obey  the  Raja.  Having  been  captured  a  second  time  some  one  suggested 
that  his  obstinacy  was  the  effect  of  standing  on  his  native  soil.  To  test  this  some 
earth  was  brought  from  Basa  and  spread  on  the  ground,  and  after  being  seated  he 
was  again  asked  if  he  was  now  willing  to  submit.  He  replied  :  "  I  will  neither  obey 
your  commands  nor  serve  you."  Thereupon  the  Raja  is  said  to  have  remarked 
that  it  was  not  the  Thakur's  fault,  but  that  of  the  soil,  for  he  was  disobedient  because 
he  stood  on  his  own  ground.*  The  Thakur  was  therefore  imprisoned  and  the  earth 
of  Basa  was  dug  up  and  dispersed  to  other  villages,  presumably  to  destroy  its  malign 
influence.  Other  lands  were  then  granted  to  the  Thakur's  family.  Bahadur  Singh 
then  fought  with  the  Thakur  of  Tandi  in  Bhulan  Kothi,  killed  him  and  destroyed  his 
fort  at  Dharmpur,  and  placed  a  guard  at  Jamser. 

Thakur  Haul  resided  in  Sainsar  Kothi,  and  some  of  his  brotherhood  Hved  at 
Nalahar.  They  offered,  if  a  jaglr  was  granted  them,  to  seize  the  Thakur  and  bring 
him  to  the  Raja,  and  also  to  persuade  the  people  to  settle  down  peaceably.  They  said 
that  the  lower  road  was  unsuitable  for  an  advance,  which  ought  to  be  made  by  the 
Baijahi  Pass.  On  Sainsar  being  reached  a  fight  took  place  in  which  Thakur  Haul 
was  killed  and  his  estate  was  then  brought  under  the  Raja's  control.,  a  jagir  as  pro- 
mised being  given  to  the  Thakur's  relatives  who  had  betrayed  him. 

In  this  way,  after  subduing  the  whole  of  Waziri  Rupi  Bahadur  Singh  settled 
down  at  Makaraha  or  Makarsa  in  Sainsar  Kothi,  which  he  rebuilt.  It  had  probably 
been  in  ruins  from  early  times. 

'  In  the  account  of  his  journey  through  Kulu  in  August  1820,  Mr.  William  Moor- 


'  J.P.H.S.Vol.  vii,  No  2,  p.  10. 

*  A  limilar  rtory  is  told  of  one  of  the  Chamba  Rana».     Cf.  Chambft  Gaz.,  p.  176. 

»  Mootcroft,  Travels,  Vol.  i,  p.  184. 
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croft,  the  traveller,  refers  to  Makarsa,  which  he  identified  with  Nagar.  He  was  evi- 
dently unaware  of  the  existence  of  the  ancient  town  of  the  same  name  opposite 
Bajaura.  He  says :  "  On  the  nth,  we  passed  a  house,  belonging  to  the  Raja,  on 
our  right,  situated  on  an  eminence,  at  the  foot  of  which  stood  the  ancient  capital 
of  Kulu,  named  Makarsa.  A  few  houses  are  all  that  remain  of  it,  as  the  removal  to 
Sultanpur  took  place  three  centuries  ago."  Col.  Harcourt  also  states  that  the  old 
capital  of  the  Rajas  at  Nagar  was  termed  Makarsa,  though  he  was  aware  of  the  exis- 
tence of  Makaraha.  Tradition  however  does  not  support  this  identification.  Accord- 
ing to  it,  Makarsa  or  Magarsa  is  not  a  town,  but  a  tract  or  district  of  Kulu,  named 
after  the  town  of  Makaraha  or  Makarasa.  The  name  Makarsa  was  applied  to  the 
whole  of  Kulu  State  from  the  time  of  Raja  Bahadur  Singh,  and  the  tradition  finds 
expression  in  the  following  popular  rhyme : — 

Rand,  Thdkur  marie  keru  bhurasa 
Makardhar  baste,  raj  banu  Makarsa 

"  The  Ranas  and  Thakurs  were  killed  and  smashed  up.  Makarahar  was  repopu- 
lated,  and  the  State  became  known  as  Makarsa."' 

That  Nagar  the  capital  was  also  called  Makarsa  is  not  improbable.  An  ana- 
logous case  is  that  of  Kashmir  under  Muhammadan  rule,  when  both  the  country  and 
the  capital  bore  the  same  name,  the  old  name  of  the  capital — ^Srinagar — having 
fallen  into  disuse.  The  ancient  name  was  revived  only  after  the  valley  passed  in 
1846  into  the  hands  of  the  Dogra  Rajputs  of  Jammu.  {Vide  Moorcroft,  Travels, 
vol.  ii,  p.  114). 

But  though  Nagar  was  the  capital,  Bahadur  Singh  resided  chiefly  at  Makaraha, 
where  he  built  a  palace  for  himself  and  repeopled  the  town,  and  there  he  died.  His 
immediate  successors  followed  his  example  down  to  Raja  Jagat  Singh,  who  trans- 
ferred the  capital  to  Sultanpur. 

The  Tibetan  records  make  no  mention  of  the  first  two  capitals  of  Kulu.  The 
Tinan  Chronicle  completed  in  the  time  of  Bahadur  Singh  speaks  of  him  as  residing 
at  Makarsa,  and  the  same  is  said  of  his  successors,  Pratap  Singh  ^nd  Parbat  Singh. 
Sultanpur  is  first  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Raja  Pritam  Singh,  under  the  name  of 
Setanpur.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Nagar  was  the  seat  of  government  before  the 
transfer  to  Sultanpur,  though  the. Rajas  resided  chiefly  at  Makaraha. 

Mr.  G.  C.  L.  Howell,  late  Assistant  Commissioner  in  Kulu,  has  gone  fully  into  the 
question  of  the  identification  of  Makaraha.  He  says:  "There  has  been  much  con- 
fusion regarding  the  site  of  Makaraha  which  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Francke  was  able  to 
clear  up.  The  Chronicle  of  Tinan  (Gondla)  in  Lahul  speaks  of  Bahadur  Singh  as 
residing  at  Makarsang,  and  this  in  the  Bunan  language  of  Lahul  means,  "  the  place 
of  Makar." 

"  All  tradition  in  Kulu  supports  the  statement  of  the  Chronicle  of  Tinan  and  of 
Hardyal  Singh,  that  Bahadur  Singh  of  Kulu  rebuilt  the  ruined  town  of  Makaraha. 
This  lies  on  the  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bias  near  the  debouchment  of  the  Hurla 

1  Arch.  Survey  Reports,  1907-08,  p.  268. 
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Khad,  south  of  Nagar,  and  easily  accessible  from  Bajaura.  As  to  Moorcroft's 
identification  of  Nagar  with  Makarsa,  he  only  casually  looked  at  the  place  from  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  and  might  quite  easily  have  failed  to  catch  what  was  said  to 
him,  or  he  was  misinformed." 

"  Bahadur  Singh  and  his  descendants  used  to  like  to  live  there,  and  imagine  that 
they  were  descended  from  the  great  kings  who  built  the  town.  Makaraha  was  no 
doubt  a  convenient  place  of  residence  for  Bahadur  Singh  during  the  time  that  his 
generals  were  campaigning  in  Saraj.  He  never  took  the  field  himself  apparently,  and 
as  long  as  the  right  bank  of  the  Sainj  Nala  was  occupied  by  his  troops  he  would  be 
quite  safe  and  in  touch  at  once  with  Nagar  and  with  the  army  in  the  field." 

"  Most  unfortunately  some  British  Official  with  unpardonable  inconoclasm  used 
most  of  the  beautiful  stone  carvings  of  Makaraha  to  build  the  bridge  over  the  Bias 
at  Dalasni  which  was  washed  away  :  as  well  as  some  other  bridges.  But  enough 
remains  to  show  that  the  place  was  founded  by  some  civilized  dynasty,  which  had 
attained  to  a  very  high  order  of  art :  for  the  stone  work  is  really  very  beautiful.  It 
seems  probable  that  one  highly  advanced  civilization  was  responsible  for  the  beautiful 
carvings  of  old  Makaraha ;  of  Hat,  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  near  Bajaura  ; 
and  of  Nast  near  Jagat-sukh.  At  any  rate  the  connection  between  these  carvings 
is  well  worthy  of  tJie  attention  of  archaeologists,  and  the  sites  would  probably  repay 
excavation." 

Having  taken  up  his  residence  at  Makaraha  after  the  conquest  of  the  Parbati 
Valley,  Bahadur  Singh  next  took  in  hand  the  overthrow  of  the  Ranas  and  Thakurs 
who  still  held  Saraj.  He  advanced  against  Kothi  Sainsar,  where  he  was  opposed  by 
two  or  three  Thakurs,  all  of  whom  were  killed  and  their  states  occupied.  Banogi 
near  Larji  was  the  next  to  be  attacked,  and  that  also  fell  into  his  hands.  He  granted 
some  lands  to  the  relatives  of  the  Thakur,  and  destroyed  the  thana  at  Banogi,  built 
by  the  former  rulers,  which  is  called  "  thana"  to  this  day,  and  is  the  house  of  the 
present  Thakur.  Bahadur  Singh  then  went  to  Nohanda  through  Sirikot,  and  took 
possession  of  it  after  kiUing  the  Thakur.  Kothi  Bunga  fell  into  his  hands  in  the 
same  manner.  Kothi  Sarchi  was  the  next  to  be  attacked,  but  the  Thakur  submitted 
and  received  a  jaglr.  He  then  pushed  on  to  Ramgarh  and  attacked  and  killed  the 
Thakur  of  that  place,  after  which  the  surrounding  country  fell  into  his  hands. 
Kothi  Chahni  followed ;   all  the  Thakurs  of  that  place  being  killed  in  battle. 

In  the  possession  of  a  Thakur  family  at  Ladhyara  in  Kothi  Bhalan,  is  an  old 
document  said  to  have  been  granted  to  the  ancestor  of  the  family  by  Raja  Bahadur 
Singh,  which  throws  an  interesting  light  on  the  events  of  the  time,  and  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation : — 

"  By  the  favour  of  Sri  Maha  Sri  Raghunath  ji — Makarsa  is  the  Kingdom  of  Sri 
Raghunath  ji,  and  he  has  given  it  to  Sri  Maharaja  Bahadur  Singh.  It  is  the 
possession  of  Maharaja  Bahadur  Singh. 

"  The  Ladhyara  Thakur  Hathi.  

Then  above  Churwadhi  he  (Hathi)  seized  the  chiefship  {thakuri)  of  Manimuas 
and  killed  the  Thakur.     He  then  captured  the  Thakur  of  Kot  Kandhi,  and  bringing 
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him,  presented  him  to  Bahadur  Singh  and  seized  Kot-kandhi.  He  brought  Bahadur 
Singh  by  the  back  way  to  lyadhyara.  Then  he  killed  the  Thakur  of  Bhalan  and 
seized  his  barony.  Bahadur  Singh  was  living  at  Ladhyara.  He  sent  Hathi  to  seize 
Sainsar,  he  (Hathi)  occupied  Sainsar  and  laid  it  waste.  Then  he  seized  the  whole  of 
Rupi  and  presented  it  to  Bahadur  Singh.  Then  Bahadur  Singh  greatly  extended  his 
kingdom.  The  baronies  {thakurl)  of  Saraj  remained  to  be  conquered  and  he  (Bahadur 
Singh)  ordered  other  officers  to  go.  They  replied,  "We  cannot  go."  Then  Bahadur 
Singh  said  to  Hathi,  "Without  you  the  thakuris.  oi  Saraj  will  not  be  conquered." 
Bahadur  Singh  remained  at  Ladhyara  and  sent  his  army  with  Hathi,  appointing  him 
Commander.  Then  Hathi  went  to  Shangar  and  took  it.  He  also  captured  Tung, 
Nahodh,  Chahan  and  Tund  and  called  the  last  place  Bahadurpur  and  built  a  fort. 
Then  Hathi  returned  and  came  to  Banog  and  captured  Anand  the  Saraj  Thakur  and 
also  Banog,  and  seized  all  the  Saraj  Thakurs.  He  seized  Saraj  and  Rupi,  laying  them 
waste,  and  presented  them  to  Bahadur  Singh.  Then  Bahadur  Singh  having  enlarged 
his  kingdom  made  great  rejoicings  and  killed  goats.  Hathi  gave  the  drub  grass  to 
the  Raja  and  the  Raja  gave  a  bracelet  to  Hathi,  and  bound  it  on  his  arm.  The 
Raja  also  gave  Hathi  the  whole  of  I^adyara ;  72  kharwars  of  land  and  360  kharwars 
in  sasan  to  be  enjoyed  in  perpetuity.  He  also  had  it  recorded  in  the  court  that 
Hathi  should  enjoy  the  kharwars  and  sasan,  as  a  reward  for  subduing  the  Thakurs, 
and  that  his  descendants  should  also  enjoy  them.  Then  the  Raja  made  Hathi  his 
Wazir  on  account  of  his  brave  deeds.  Hathi  then  said  (to  the  Raja)  that  there  were 
many  cultivators  (halis)  living  on  the  land,  and  he  requested  that  the  Raja  should 
give  them  to  him  as  slaves,  and  they  also  were  given  in  perpetuity.  The  Raja  also 
gave  orders  that  the  Wazir  of  Rupi  and  the  officials  of  Bhalan  were  not  to  give 
trouble  when  Hathi  was  absent  on  miHtary  expeditions.  Given  Sambat  90 — 15th 
Paisakh." 

The  date  of  the  document  is  probably  Sh.  9=a.d.  1533,  which  would  place  it 
near  the  beginning  of  Bahadur  Singh's  reign,  and  though  there  is  some  doubt  regard- 
ing its  genuineness,  "there  can  be  no  doubt" — says  Mr.  Howell — "that  it  cor-. 
rectly  describes  the  conquest  of  part  of  Lower  Saraj."  It  is  in  the  possession  of  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  Thakur  named  Hathi,  referred  to,  who  still  resides  at  Ladh- 
yara on  the  family  lands,  but  the  family  is  not  respected  by  the  other  Thakurs. 
As  the  worship  of  Raghunath  (Rama)  was  not  introduced  into  Kulu  till  the  reign  of 
Raja  Jagat  Singh  (a.d.  1637-72)  the  document  cannot  be  accepted  as  genuine,  but 
there  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  it  correctly  describes  the  manner  in  which  Bahadur 
Singh  conducted  his  campaigns. 

It  is  probable  that  an  accession  of  territory,  to  which  a  reference  occurs  in  the 
Mandi  annals,  was  also  made  in  the  later  years  of  Bahadur  Singh.  After  the  con- 
quest of  Waziri  Parol,  Waziri  Rupi  and  half  of  Inner  Saraj,  there  still  remained 
the  small  kingdom  of  Lag,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bias,  founded  by  the  descendants 
of  the  Parohit  of  Raja  Parbat  Sen  of  Suket.  It  included  Waziri  Lag-Sari  and  Lag- 
Maharaja,  from  the  Phojal  Nala  to  Bajaura,  also  the  tract  now  called  Saraj-Mandi 
and  half  of  Inner  Saraj j  as  well  as  the  north-west  portion  of  Outer  Saraj,  and  a  small 
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part  of  Chhota  Bangahal.  The  MandT  records  state  that  Sahib  Sen  of  that  State 
(c.  A.D.  1554-1575)  combined  with  Jagat  Singh  of  Kulu  in  an  invasion  of  Lag.  Jagat 
Singh,  however,  was  not*  a  contemporary  of  Sahib  Sen,  whose  reign  was  synchronous 
with  that  of  Bahadur  Singh  and  Partap  Singh.  On  that  occasion  the  portions  of 
Inner  and  Outer  Saraj  held  by  Lag  were  annexed  to  Kulu ;  and  Mandi  seized  the 
tract  now  called  Saraj-Mandi.  As  the  result  of  a  subsequent  invasion  of  Lag,  pro- 
bably in  the  same  reigns,  Mandi  obtained  the  districts  of  Sanor  and  Badar,  while 
'  Kula  took  Pirkot,  Madanpur  and  twelve  neighbouring  villages.  The  Lag  State  then 
probably  became  tributary  to  KulQ.' 

This  is  incidentally  corroborated  by  a  title-deed  issued  by  Bahadur  Singh  in 
A.D.  1559  to  Ramapati,  the  Rajaguru  of  Chamba,  granting  him  a  piece  of  land  in 
sasan,  or  free  hold,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hatta  or  Hat,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Rupareri  and  Bias  rivers  near  Bajaura.  Hat  must  originally  have  been  in  Lag  State 
and  presumably  had  been  annexed  to  Kulu  by  Bahadur  Singh.* 

*  It  is  also  possible  that  Sultanpur  was  founded  by  Bahadur  Singh,  though  local 
tradition  assigns  its  foundation  to  Sultan  Chand,  brother  of  Jog  Chand,  the  last  Raja 
of  Lag,  who  was  subdued  by  Jagat  Singh  (a.d.  1637-1672).  According  to  one  local 
tradition  Sultanpur  was  founded  by  one  Sultan  Singh  and  Dhalpur,  the  suburb  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Sarvari  Nala,  by  Dhal  Singh. 

Now  in  the  copper  plate  referred  to  Bahadur  Singh  is  called  "  Suratrana  Raja," 
that  is,  "Sultan  Raja,"  and  the  fact  that  this  name  was  actually  in  use  is  known 
traditionally  in  Kulu.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  Bahadur  Singh  was  also  called 
"Sultan  Singh,"  and  as  Lag  was  tributary  to  him  he  may  have  conquered  or  acquired 
the  site,  and  founded  the  town  of  Sultanpur.  But,  as  we  know,  he  resided  at  Maka- 
raha,  and  died  there. 

*In  Sh.  35=A.D.  1559,  towards  the  end  of  Bahadur  Singh's  reign,  a  marriage 
alliance  took  place  between  the  royal  famiUes  of  Kulu  and  Chamba,  of  which  we 
possess  an  interesting  record  in  the  form  of  a  copper-plate  title-deed.  This  deed  was 
granted  by  Bahadur  Singh  to  Ramapati,  the  Raja-guru  or  spiritual-preceptor  of  the 
Chamba  Chief,  presumably  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  negotiating  the  marriage, 
to  which  much  importance  was  evidently  attached  by  the  Kulu  Raja.  The  Raja  of 
Chamba  of  the  time  was,  probably,  Gauesh  Varman,  and  the  bridegroom,  Partap 
Singh,  his  son  and  heir — to  whom  three  Kulu  Princesses  were  married  at  the  same 
time.  The  fact  of  such  a  marriage  need  cause  no  surprise,  as  it  Was  not  an  uncom- 
mon practice  among  the  Hill  Rajputs  for  two  or  more  sisters  to  be  married  at  the 
same  time  and  to  the  same  person. 

The  title-deed  conferred  on  Ramapati  various  grants  of  land,  and  other  boons 
which  were  to  be  enjoyed  by  him,  and  his  offspring  "  for  as  long  as  the  moon,  the 
sun,  the  polar  star  and  the  earth  shall  endure."  The  descendants  of  Ramapati  still 
hold  the  office  of  Rdju-guru,  and  their  family  is  one  of  the  first  in  Chamba — but  the 
lands  conveyed  to  their  ancestor  by  the  bounty  of  Bahadur  Singh  have  long  since 

'  a.  J.P.H.S.,  Vol.  vi.  No.  1,  p.  8.  ■■'  Arch.  Survey  Report,  1902-03,  pp.  262-3.    ■ 

•  Arch.  Surrey  Report,  1902-03.  PP-  265-6,  ♦  Arch.  Survey  Report,  1902-03,  pp.  261-269' 
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passed  into  other  hands.  The  title-deed  is  dated  in  the  Shastra  year  35=a.d.  1559, 
which  was  probably  the  year  of  Bahadur  Singh's  death,  though  the  vernacular  his- 
tory places  that  event  in  a.d.  1569. 

Bahadur  Singh  was  succeeded  by  Partap  Singh  (a.d.  1559-1575),  Parbat  Singh 
(a.d.  1575-1608),  Prithl  Singh  (a.d.  1608-1635),  and  Kalian  Singh  (a.d.  1635-1637), 
the  last  named  being  a  brother  of  the  previous  Raja.  Of  the  events  of  these  reigns 
we  unfortunately  have  no  records.  They  synchronized  with  the  reigns  of  Akbar, 
Jahangir  and  the  early  part  of  Shahjahan's  reign. 

Though  no  mention  of  the  Muglials  is  found  in  the  Chronicle,  it  is  probable  that 
Kulu,  like  most  of  the  other  hill  states,  came  under  Mughal  control  in  Akbar' s  reign. 
In  this  connection  reference  may  be  made  to  the  association  of  Akbar' s  name  with  the 
temple  of  the  god  Jamlu  in  the  village  of  Malana,  on  the  Malana  Nala,  a  branch  of 
the  Parbati  river.  Briefly  told,  the  story  is  that  a  sadhu,  or  religious  mendicant, 
received  two  pice  on  his  visit  to  Malana  from  the  treasury  of  the  local  deity.  On 
arriving  at  Delhi  the  pice  were  taken  from  him  in  name  of  a  poll-tax  and  thus  found 
their  way  into  the  imperial  treasury.  Soon  afterwards  Akbar,  it  is  said,  became 
afflicted  with  leprosy,  and  on  inquiry  at  the  Brahmans  he  was  told  that  an  insult  had 
been  offered  to  Jamlu,  and  the  two  pice  must  be  restored  if  he  wished  to  recover.  On 
search  being  made  in  the  treasury  the  two  pice  were  found  stuck  together,  and  Akbar 
was  told  to  take  them  in  person  to  Malana  and  restore  them  to  the  god.  A  compro- 
mise was  made,  by  the  Emperor  sending  them  along  with  various  images  in  gold  and 
silver  of  himself  and  his  court,  which  were  presented  to  Jamlu,  and  thus  his  wrath 
was  appeased  and  Akbar  recovered.  Every  year  in  Phagun  at  the  annual  festival 
these  images  are  brought  out,  so  that  Akbar  may  do  homage  to  Jamlu.  It  has  even 
been  said  that  Akbar  visited  Malana,  but  this  we  may  safely  assume  is  incorrect.' 

The  Rajas  who  followed  Bahadur  Singh  continued  to  reside  atMakaraha,  though 
Nagar  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  State. 

Jagat  Singh  (a.d.  1637-1672).  Jagat  Singh  was  one  of  the  most  notable  of  the 
Kulu  Chiefs,  and  during  his  reign  the  kingdom  was  further  enlarged  and  consolidated. 
For  some  time  after  his  accession  he  continued  to  reside  at  Makaraha',  and  from  there 
he  directed  his  conquest  of  Outer  Saraj  and  the  territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Bias  still  under  the  rule  of  Lag.. 

In  the  beginning  of  Jagat  Singh's  reign  an  incident  occurred  which  had  important 
political  consequences.  A  Brahman  residing  at  Tippari  between  Chaman  and  Jhari, 
was-  said  to  have  a  patha  (i.e.  about  three  pounds)  of  pearls.  The  Raja  sent  to 
demand  the  pearls  and  met  with  a  refusal.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Manikarn,  and  at 
Sarsari  he  again  sent  to  the  Brahman  for  the  pearls.  Being  angry  the  latter  repUed 
that  he  would  produce  them  on  the  Raja's  return  from  Manikarn,  but  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  royal  party  he  set  fire  to  himself,  and  perished  with  all  his  family. 
The  house  is  still  shown.  The  Raja  then  went  on  to  Makaraha,  and  on  food  being 
set  before  him  it  all  turned  to  worms.     This  caused  iriuch  alarm,  and  a  Brahman  of 


'  Cf.  J.P.H.S..  Vol.  iv.  No.  2,  pp.  98-111.  from  which  it  appears  that  Akbar  is  now  the  object  of  worship,  though 
he  originally  appeared  (by  proxy)  as  a  suppliant  before  the  shrine  of  Jamlu, 
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reputed  piety  was  sent  for  from  Suket,  who  came  unwillingly.  On  the  matter  being 
laid  before  him  he  told  the  Raja  that  it  had  been  revealed  to  him  in  a  dream 
that  the  sin  of  Brahman-nmrder  could  be  expiated  only  by  bringing  the  image  of 
Raghunathji  from  Oudh' ;  and  making  a  surrender  of  the  kingdom  to  that  deity.  On 
hearing  this  Jagat  Singh  ordered  the  Brahman,  named  Damodar,  to  bring  the  image. 
Now  Damodar  had  a  gutka-sidh,  or  ball  used  by  devotees,  which,  on  being  put  in  the 
mouth,  made  the  bearer  invisible.  He  went  to  Oudh— probably  the  town  of  Ajudhya 
— and  hved  a  long  time  in  the  temple  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  carry  off  the  im- 
age. Having  at  last  secured  it  he  put  the  gutka-sidh  in  his  mouth  and  at  once 
reached  Hardwar.  On  the  theft  being  discovered,  one  of  the  temple  attendants  who 
also  had  a  gutka-sidh  started  in  pursuit,  and  also  arrived  at  Hardwar  where  he 
found  Damodar  worshiping  the  image.  Being  challenged  with  the  theft,  he  replied, 
that  he  had  not  stolen  the  god,  as  it  was  at  the  latter' s  own  request  that  he  was 
being  taken  to  Raja  Jagat  Singh  of  Kulu.  "If  I  do  not  speak  the  truth,"  said 
Damodar,  "take  the  god  back  if  you  can."  The  Oudh  Brahman  then  tried  to  lift 
the  image  but  in  vain,  while  Damodar  raised  it  with  one  hand.  Being  satisfied,  the 
Oudh  Brahman  returned  empty-handed,  and  Damodar  brought  the  image  to  Makaraha. 
There  Jagat  Singh  formally  conveyed  his  realm  to  the  god,  by  placing  the  image  on 
the  gaddi,  and  henceforth  the  Rajas  of  Kulu  regarded  themselves  as  only  the  vice- 
gerents of  Raghunath  (Rama),  and  as  ruling  only  in  his  name.  A  great  feast  or 
yagya  *  was  also  held  on  the  occasion.  A  similar  transfer  of  the  kingdom  to  a  god 
took  place  in  Mandi  about  the  same  time,  in  the  reign  of  Suraj  Sen,  a.d.  1637-64. 
In  this  way  the  curse  was  removed,  and  in  gratitude  Damodar  was  granted  84  coolie 
loads  of  goods  and  also  a  temple  at  Bhuin  village  with  all  its  rights.  Jagat-sukh 
Kothi  was  also  made  dharmarth,  that  is,  every  one  visiting  the  place  was  allowed 
food  free,  in  the  name  of  the  god.  Jagat  Singh  also  ordered  one  rupee  and  two  cop- 
per coins  to  be  placed  daily  before  the  god  and  gave  orders  that  this  money  was  to 
be  put  aside  and  sent  every  year  to  Ayudhya. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  first  invasion  of  Lag  probably  took  place  in  the 
reign  of  Partap  Singh.  But  although  much  of  the  territory  was  then  lost  the  Rajas 
of  Lag  continued  to  hold  the  rest  of  the  State  down  to  the  reign  of  Jagat  Singh.  It 
included  the  whole  of  Lag  proper;  Kodh  Sawar  of  Chhota  Bangahal;  and  all  the 
slopes  to  the  Uhl  river  from  the  outer  Himalaya,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  now 
known  as  Chuhar— originally  a  part  of  Bangahal  State. 

Jagat  Sing  invaded  Lag  in  conjunction  with  the  Raja  of  Mandi,  probably  Suraj 
Sen.  After  the  conquest  Mandi  took  Chuhar,  and  all  the  rest  seems  to  have  gone  to 
Kulfl.  The  Lag  State  was  then  ruled  by  two  brothers,  one  of  whom,  Jai  Chand  or 
Jog  Chand,  resided  at  Dughi  Lag,  and  the  other.  Sultan  Chand,  at  Sultanpur,  which 
according  to  tradition  was  founded  by  him  and  named  after  him.  Jagat  Singh  in- 
vaded Lag,  and  his  advance  was  made  by  way  of  Dhalpur,  near  Sultanpur,  where  he 
attacked  Sultan  Chand.     The  latter  was  a  renowned  warrior,  and  a  large  cave  is  still 


'  Probably  the  city  of  Ayodhya  i«  indicated.  •  s  Skr,  yajna,  "  a  sacrifice  " 
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shown  ou  a  mountain  near  Sultanpur,  as  the  favourite  hiding-place  of  the  two  brothers 
when  carrying  on  a  guerilla  war  against  Jagat  Singh.  At  last  Sultan  Chand  is  said 
to  have  had  his  head  severed  from  his  body  in  battle,  but  it  remained  in  place,  and 
he  went  on  fighting  till  he  reached  the  Padhka, — a  kind  of  pillar  in  Sultanpur, — where 
the  head  fell  off  and  he  died.'  Traditionally,  however,  Jai  or  Jog  Chand  is  said  to 
have  been  the  hero  of  this  incident.  However  this  may  be,  the  second  brother  was 
also  soon  afterwards  killed,  and  the  whole  territory  of  Lag  was  then  annexed  to  Mandi 
and  Kulu  as  already  related,  probably  about  a.d.  1650-55. 

*  Jagat  Singh's  attack  upon  the  Lag  State  is  fully  corroborated  by  one  of  the 
farmans  already  referred  to,  addressed  to  him  by  Dara  Shikoh  in  the  year  a.h.  1067  = 
A.D.  1657.  In  this  document  it  is  stated  that  Jagat  ^ingh  had  taken  possession  of 
the  estate  of  Jog  Chand  after  the  latter's  demise,  and  carried  captive  some  of  his  rela- 
tives, knowing  them  to  be  under,. the  protection  of  the  Emperor.  He  is  enjoined  to 
surrender  the  tract  seized,  and  "if  from  obstinacy  and  imprudence  he  deferred  releas- 
ing Jog  Chand's  grandson  and  giving  up  the  district  an  order  would  be  issued  to 

Raja  Rajrup Jahangir  Quli  Beg,  and  the  Faujdar  of  Jamrau,  that 

they  should  go  up  to  the  districts  of  his  Zamlndarl  and  annihilate  him."  Raja 
Rajrup  was  the  Raja  of  Nurpur  and  son  of  Raja  Jagat  Singh  of  that  State,  and  not 
an  uncle  of  Jaswant  Singh  of  Jodhpur  as  is  stated  in  the  Sirmur  State  Gazetteer, 
Jahangir  Quli  Beg  may  have  been  the  Faujdar  of  Kangra,  who  resided  in  the  Kangra 
Fort,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  collecting  the  annual  tribute  money,  called 
nazarana,  from  the  Hill  Chiefs  of  the  Kangra  group  of  States. 

Jagat  Singh  did  not  comply  with  the  royal  command.  He  had  probably  heard 
rumours  of  the  impending  conflict  between  Dara  Shikoh  and  his  three  brothers,  and 
felt  himself  safe  in  disregarding  the  order.  Soon  afterwards  the  fratricidal  struggle 
began  and  Dara  Shikoh  was  defeated  at  Samugarh  near  Agra. 

Having  thus  subdued  the  whole  of  the  Upper  Kulu  Valley,  Jagat  Singh  transferred 
the  capital  from  Nagar  to  Sultanpur,  probably  about  a.d.  1660,  and  built  a  palace  for 
himself  and  a  temple  for  Raghunathji.  Thereafter  he  resided  alternately  at  Sultan- 
pur, Nagar  and  Thawa — the  last-named  place  being  above  Nagar.  "It  is  now  a  heap 
of  ruins  and  tradition  says  that  Nagar  Castle  was  built  with  the  stones  from  Thawa. 

Makaraha  was  then  abandoned  and  probably  soon  fell  into  decay.  It  had  en- 
joyed great  prosperity  during  the  reign  of  Jagat  Singh,  who  erected  a  temple  there 
to  Rama  and  deposited  in  it  a  Murli  (flute)  which  he  had  obtained  from  Ayodhya. 
The  following  couplet  is  also  interesting,  as  showing  the  prosperous  condition  of  the 

pls-ce.  Makarahar  Ajodhyapnrl  manohem  Braj  ki  rli 

Jagat  Singh  Mahardj  ki  Sri  Rdgho-ji  sem  prlt. 
Makarahar  is  another   Ayodhya  and  is  the  counterpart  of  Braj    (tract   rovmd 
Mathura).     Maharaja  Jagat  Singh  is  devoted  to  the  illustrious  Raghoji  (i.e.  Rama 
Chandra)." ' 

I  A  similar  story   is  related  by   the  bards  of  Gugga  Chauhaii.  a  deified  hero— also  called  Mundlikh— who  is  wor- 
shipped in  the  hills. 

<•  Arch.  Survey  Report,  I907-<),S,  p.  2OX.  '  Arch.  Survey  Report,  1907-08,  p.  270. 
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'Of  the  thirteen  farmans  referred  to,  twelve  are  addressed  to  Jagat  Singh 
between  a.d.  1650  and  1658.  In  them  he  is  called  Zamindar  of  Kulu,  and  is  only 
once  styled  Raja.  One  of  the  farmans  is  from  Aurangzeb  in  which  Jagat  Singh  is 
spoken  of  as  "well-established  in  his  royal  ways."  He  sent  presents  of  hawks  and 
crystal  to  Dellu,  and  deputed  his  son  as  a  hostage  at  the  Imperial  Court.  In  the 
farman  referred  to  Jagat  Singh  was  asked  to  join  hands  with  Dhan  Chand  Kahluria 
of  Bilaspur,  in  order  to  close  the  roads  through  the  hills  against  Sulaiman  Shikoh, 
son  of  Dara  Shikoh,  who  sought  to  rejoin  his  father.*  The  latter  had  fled  to  the 
Panjab  after  his  defeat  by  Aurangzeb  and  Murad  Bakhsh  at  the  battle  of  Samugarh 
in  A.D.  1658.     Vide  Bernier,   Voyages,  Vol.  I,  pp.  84  f. ;  also  Manucci,  Vol.  I,  p.  271. 

An  amusing  tradition  has  come  down  about  Jagat  Singh  and  a  Brahman  sadhu, 
who  lived  in  a  small  forest,  called  Nagar-Jhir  forest,  near  Nagar  and  Thawa.  The 
Raja  went  to  visit  the  saint,  who  changed  himself  into  a  tiger ;  but  not  being  in  the 
least  afraid  Jagat  Singh  lifted  the  tiger  off  the  ground.  At  this  the  tiger  was  pleased, 
and  patting  the  Raja  again  changed  himself  into  a  sadhu.  He  made  Jagat  Singh  his 
disciple,  and  put  a  kanthi  or  garland  round  his  neck,  at  the  same  time  giving  him  the 
god  Xarsingh  to  worship.  He  then  added,  "  You  are  of  the  Kshatri  caste  so  you 
should  have  one  bird  shot  every  day  and  cooked  and  then  offered  to  the  god,  after 
which  half  is  to  be  given  to  my  disciple  and  the  other  part  you  should  eat  yourself." 
He  also  said,  "  Eight  of  your  descendants  will  reign  at  Makaraha  and  the  ninth  at 
Pandori ;   after  that  whoever  obeys  Raghunath  the  most  will  be  king." 

It  appears  that  most  of  Outer  Saraj  was  still  in  the  possession  of  Suket  and 
Bashahr,  so  Jagat  Singh  went  there  with  his  army  and  captured  the  forts  of  Narain- 
garh,  Sirigarh  and  Himri,  and  annexed  them  to  the  State.  He  died  soon  afterwards, 
having  reigned  about  35  years. 

Bidhi  Singh  (c.  a.d.  1672).  Jagat  Singh  had  three  sons,  Hari  Singh,  Bidhi  Singh 
and  Fakir  Singh.  Hari  Singh  was  killed,  probably  in  battle,  and  Bidhi  Singh 
succeeded  on  his  father's  death.  Fakir  Singh  went  to  Delhi  probably  as  a  hostage  for 
the  State,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  initiated  by  Akbar. 

Bidhi  Singh  is  said  to  have  extended  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  in  every 
direction  at  the  expense  of  his  neighbours.  In  his  reign  the  Satluj  became  the  State 
boundary  to  the  south,  and  some  of  the  small  principaUties  of  the  Simla  Hills — as  now 
known — are  said  to  have  been  subdued.  Towards  the  north  he,  about  a.d.  1670-80, 
advanced  into  Upper  Lahul  and  freed  it  from  Ladakh,  to  which  it,  as  well  as  Kulu, 
had  been  tributary  from  a.d.  1125-50.  This  was  probably  rendered  easy  in  conse- 
quence of  the  invasion  of  Ladakh  by  Eastern  Tibet  in  a.d.  1646-47,*  which  greatly 
weakeiied  the  power  of  the  former  State.  As  we  have  seen,  the  main  Chandrabhaga 
Valley,  especially  on  the  left  bank,  from  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  had  been 
under  Chamba  from  early  times.     Traditions  to  this  effect  exist  in  the  valley,  and 


'  Arch.  Sur.  Report,  1907-08,  p.  268. 

»  A  similar  order  was  sent  to  RSjft  Subhag  ParkBsh  of  Sirmour,  and  to  Raja  Rajrup  Singh  of  Nurpur.     Cf.  Sirmur 
Gar.,  p.  13. 

«  Cf.  Wesletn  Tib$t,  Prancke,  p.  J04  et  seq.     Cf.  Chamba  Gaz.,  p.  94. 
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the  people  of  Ghushal  say  that  they  owned  a  copper-plate  deed  granted  by  a  Chamba 
Raja,  which  was  lost  when  the  Upper  Valley  passed  under  the  rule  of  Kulu,  in  the 
time  of  Bidhi  Singh.  Lahul  is  named  in  the  Chronicle  among  the  places  conquered 
by  him,  and  Thirot,  which  marks  the  boundary  between  Kulu  and  Chamba  at  the 
present  time,  is  specified  as  coming  under  the  control  of  Kulu.  In  one  account,  it  is 
stated  that  Lahul  was  transferred  to  Kulu  as  dowry  with  a  Chamba  princess,  but  this 
is  improbable,  as  territory  is  seldom  if  ever  given  on  such  occasions.  The  conclusion 
we  arrive  at  is,  that  Bidhi  Singh  invaded  L,ahul  and  expelled  Ladakh  influence  from 
the  Upper  Valley,  and  also  acquired  the  main  valley  down  to  the  present  boundary 
from  Chamba,  either  by  conquest  or  private  arrangement. 

Bidhi  Singh  also  annexed  the  Kothis  of  Dhaul,  Kot  Kandhi  and  Baramgarh  in 
Outer  Saraj,  after  taking  them  from  Bashahr.     He  died  in  a.d.  1688. 

Man  Singh-  (a.d.  1688).  Under  Man  Singh  the  Kulu  State  reached  the  zenith  of 
its  power.  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign  he  invaded  Mandi  and  conquered  the 
country  as  far  as  Drang  salt-mines.  The  Rani  of  Mandi,  it  is  said,  then  fell  at  his 
feet  and  he  relinquished  his  conquests.  The  Mandi  records,  however,  state  that  he 
was  defeated  and  driven  back. '  This  event  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  reign 
of  Gur  Sen  of  Mandi,  but  it  may  have  ^een  somewhat  later.  A  dagger  was  presented 
on  this  occasion  by  Man  Singh  to  the  Mandi  Raja,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the 
State  Armoury  at  Mandi. 

Man  Singh  completed  the  taluka  of  Outer  Saraj,  as  it  now  exists,  by  taking  the 
present  Kulu  Kothi  of  Pandrabis  from  Bashahr,  and  he  built  the  forts  of  Pandrabis, 
Dabkopochka  and  Tangusta. 

^  About  A.D.  1700,  Man  Singh  again  took  the  field  against  Mandi  in  consequence 
of  the  invasion  of  Bangahal.  This  was  an  ancient  principality  with  the  capital  at 
Bir-Bangahal,  and  it  embraced  most  of  the  country  along  the  southern  outskirts  of 
the  Dhaula  Dhar  between  Kangra  and  Kulu,  as  far  south  as  the  Bias.  It  also  in- 
cluded the  district  of  Bara  Bangahal  in  the  head  waters  of  the  Ravi,  to  the  north  of 
the  Dhaula  Dhar.  Some  time  previous  to  this  the  most  southerly  ilaqas,  containing, 
the  salt  mines  of  Guma  and  Drang,  had  been  seized  by  Mandi,  and  Sidh  Sen  of  that 
State  now  cast  covetous  eyes  on  the  rest  of  the  State,  which  he  sought  to  add  to  his 
dominions  by  treachery.  Prithi  Pal,  the  Raja  of  Bangahal  was  his  son-in-law — and 
the  latter' s  sister  was  married  to  Man  Singh  of  Kulu. 

Prithi  Pal  was  invited  to  Mandi  on  the  pretext  of  seeking  his  assistance  against 
Suket,  and  on  his  arrival  was  received  with  every  mark  of  honour,  but  a  month  after- 
wards he  was  inveigled  into  the  Damdama  palace  and  murdered.  Sidh  Sen  then 
sent  an  army  against  Bangahal,  but  Prithi  Pal's  mother,  who  was  still  alive,  appealed 
to  Man  Singh  of  Kulu  for  help.  He  set  out  with  a  force  by  way  of  the  Sari  Pass 
and  captured  the  fort  of  Ratnagir.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign  Bara  Bangahal, 
Chhota  Bangahal,  and  part  of  Bir  Bangahal,  were  also  annexed  to  Kulu.  Man  Singh 
then  returned  to  Sultanpur  where  he  remained  for  some  time,  but  on  trouble  arising 

'  J.P.H.S.,  Vol.  vii,  No.  i,  pp.  14-15.  *  Vide  J.P.H.S.,  Vol.  vii,  No.  1,  p.  15. 
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with  Ladakh  he  marched  through  I,ahul,  and  fixed  the  boundary  with  that  State, 
probably  at  the  Lingti  Plain,  where  it  still  is.  Being  then  near  the  borders  of  Spiti 
he  subdued  the  country,  and  compelled  the  people  to  pay  tribute,  and  then  returned 
to  Kulfl.  After  that  Spiti  seems  to  have  formed  a  part  of  Kulu  State  for  some  time. 
His  next  expedition  was  towards  the  south.  Passing  through  Saraj  he  crossed  the 
Satluj  and  seized  Shangri,  which  was  then  held  by  a  Thakur,  to  whom  he  assigned 
a  jdglr,  and  annexed  the  country. 

He  built  the  fort  of  Kalgarh,  and  after  making  a  deduction  from  the  revenue  of 
Shangri  for  servants,  etc.,  he  fixed  a  payment  of  Rs.  lOO  per  annum  only.  He  also 
built  forts  at  Sirikot,  Salachani,  Ratu,  Rarama,  and  Pagi,  and  took  tribute  from 
Kotgarh,  Kamharsen  and  Balsan. 

Soon  afterwards  Mandi  invaded  Kulu,  and  Garhchula,  Madanpur,  Bisturi  and 
Tarapur  were  attacked.  On  Man  Singh's  advance  the  invaders  retreated  and  were 
pursued  as  far  as  Guma  and  Drang,  both  of  which  places  were  occupied.  Man  Singh 
then  advanced  to  Dhangri  where  he  remained  till  the  Mandi  Raja  came  to  terms,  and 
presented  a  large  sum  of  money,  probably  as  tribute,  on  which  the  country  was 
restored  and  the  Kulu  force  retired.     The  Raja  built  a  palace  at  Ratah  village. 

Man  Singh's  reign  came  to  a  tragic  end.  Having  fallen  in  love  with  the  wife 
of  the  Raja  of  Kamharsen,  her  husband  enticed  him  across  the  Satluj  to  Sirikot, 
unguarded,  where  he  was  set  upon  by  Bashahris  and  killed.  During  his  rule  Kulu 
had  become  a  powerful  State,  embracing  an  area  of  at  least  10,000  square  miles. 
In  addition  to  Kulu  proper  it  comprised  Upper  Lahul,  Bara  and  Chhota  Bangahal 
and  Spiti,  while  towards  the  south  it  extended  nearly  to  Simla  and  to  the  town  of 
Mandi. 

Raj  Singh  (a.d.  1719).  This  reign  seems  to  have  been  uneventful,  for  there  is 
practically  nothing  recorded  regarding  it.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Gobind  Singh 
— the  tenth  Sikh  Guru — visited  Kulu,  it  is  said,  to  ask  assistance  against  the  Muham- 
madans.  The  Raja  seems  to  have  been  unfavourably  disposed  towards  the  Guru, 
and  treated  him  inhospitably.  On  being  asked  to  perform  a  miracle,  the  Guru  drew 
out  his  own  beard  to  a  great  length,  on  which  the  Raja  breathed  out  a  flame  which 
consumed  the  Guru's  beard.  The  Guru  was  also  imprisoned  in  an  iron  cage,  but  he 
caused  himself  to  be  carried  through  the  air,  cage  and  all,  to  Mandi,  where  he  was 
courteously  entertained  by  Sidh  Sen,  the  ruler  of  that  State.' 

Raj  Singh's  reign  was  a  short  one,  and  he  died  about  a.d.  1731,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Jai  Singh. 

Jai  Singh  (a.d.  1731).  During  the  early  part  of  this  reign  the  Wazir  of  the  State 
was  one  Kalu  of  Diyar,  whose  descendants  still  live  in  Kulu.  For  some  reason  un- 
known, the  Raja  was  displeased  with  him  and  expelled  him  from  the  country.  He 
retired  to  Kareti,  a  village  above  Kepu  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Satluj,  and  stirred  up 
a  revolt.  The  State  officials  were  seized  and  thrown  from  the  high  rocks  of  Sewda  in 
Saraj,  at  a  place  called  Paldhag.     On  hearing  of  the  revolt  Jai  Singh,  fled  to  Lahore, 


'  Vigne,  Travels,  Vol.  i,  pp.  99-icxD. 
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accompanied  by  500  men,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  appealing  to  the  Mugjial 
Viceroy.  Hearing  of  this,  Shamsher  Sen  of  Mandl  invaded  the  State  and  took  posses- 
sion of  Chuhar  ilaqa,  which  with  only  one  short  interval  has  been  Mandi  territory  ever 
since.  Jai  Singh  is  said  to  have  been  a  handsome  man,  and  when  in  Lahore  the 
King's  (Nawab's)  daughter  saw  him  and  wanted  to  marry  him.'  On  her  father  ap- 
proaching the  Raja  on  the  subject,  he  became  alarmed  and  fled  by  night  with  50  of 
his  men,  leaving  the  others  to  take  back  his  property  to  Kulu. 

Jai  Singh  did  not  return  to  Kulu,  and  wrote  to  his  brother,  Tedhi  Singh,  that  he 
had  gone  on  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  places.  He  went  to  Oudh  and  lived  at  Ramdar- 
bar,*  devoting  himself  to  the  worship  of  Raghunath  till  his  death. 

Tedht  Singh  a.d.  1742.  On  receiving  his  brother's  letter  Tedhi  Singh  went  to 
Kulu  and  assumed  the  government,  but  many  of  the  people  refused  to  acknowledge 
him,  probably  in  the  expectation  that  Jai  Singh  would  return. 

About  that  time  a  band  of  wandering  Beragis  or  Hindu  ascetics  had  come  to 
Kulu,  and  Tedhi  Singh  gradually  enlisted  them  in  his  service  as  a  body-guard,  to  the 
number  it  is  said  of  one  thousand.  Having  them  entirely  under  his  own  control  as 
a  band  of  mercenaries,  he  decided  on  a  drastic  procedure  in  order  to  establish  his 
authority.  The  ring-leaders  of  the  opposition  were  inveigled  into  the  palace  on  some 
pretext,  and  their  liquor  being  drugged,  the  mercenaries  fell  upon  them  and  put  three 
hundred  and  sixty  of  them  to  death. 

This  crime,  however,  failed  of  its  object,  and  only  resulted  in  another  outbreak, 
of  a  still  more  serious  character,  led  by  a  Sanyasi  faqir,  claiming  to  be  Raja  Jai  Singh 
returned  from  exile.  This  impostor  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Raja,  and  had 
formed  a  connection  with  a  Hindu  dancing  girl,  who  had  been  with  Jai  Singh  in  Kulu, 
and  had  accompanied  him  in  his  flight  to  Lahore.  With  her  assistance,  he  managed 
to  answer  questions  in  such  a  way  as  to  deceive  the  people  of  Saraj  and  Rupi.  The 
revolt  seems  to  have  lasted  for  some  time,  till  Jai  Singh  died  and  the  men  who  had 
been  with  him  to  the  end  and  had  burnt  his  body,  returned  to  Kulu.  The  impostor 
was  then  exposed  and  killed.  Tedhi  Singh  was  a  contemporary  of  Raja  Ghamand 
Chand  of  Kangra,  grandfather  of  Raja  Sansar  Chand,  and  it  must  -have  been  during 
his  reign  that  the  invasion  of  Kulu,  referred  to  by  Moorcroft,  took  place.  On  that 
occasion  the  images  on  the  Bajaura  temple  were  mutilated,  probably  by  Muham- 
madan  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  the  Katoch  Chief.'^ 

On  the  decline  of  Mughal  power  and  the  cession  of  the  Panjab  to  Ahmad  Shah 
Durani,  the  latter,  in  a.d.  1758,  appointed  to  the  office  of  Governor  of  the  Jalandhar 
Doab  Raja  Ghamand  Chand,  who  probably  also  sought  to  acquire  the  supremacy  over 
the  whole  of  the  Kangra  group  of  states.  In  this  design,  however,  he  was  thwarted 
by  the  Sikh  inroads  into  the  hills,  which  began  soon  after  1760 :  and  in  the  general 
confusion  most  of  the  hill  states  recovered  their  independence. 

Tedhi  Singh  had  no  legitimate  son,  but  there  were  three  sons  by  concubines, 
named  Pritam  Singh,  Charan  Singh,  and  Prem  Singh. 


'  A  similar  story  is  told  of  Raja  Dhiraj  Pal  of  Basohli.     Cf.  J.P.H.S.,  Vol.  iv.  No.  2,  p.  91. 

*  Probably  a  Rama  shrine  in  Ayodhya.  ■  s  Moorcroft,  Travels,  Vol.  i,  p.  170. 
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Prltam  Singh,  a.d.  1767.  On  his  father's  death  he  was  recognized  as  Raja.  Soon 
after  his  accession  he  invaded  Mandi  and  recovered  the  forts  of  Deogarh,  Mastpur, 
Sari  and  Amargarh. 

There  is  no  mention  of  the  Sikhs  in  the  Kulu  records  till  a  later  period,  but  their 
influence  must  have  been  felt  from  an  early  date  in  Pritam  Singh's  reign. 

Jassa  Singh  Ramgarhia  had  established  a  suzerainty  over  several  of  the  hill  states 
of  the  Kangra  group  before  1770 ;  and  in  1776,  on  his  defeat  on  the  plains,  the  suzer- 
ainty passed  to  Jai  Singh  Kanheya.  In  1776  Sansar  Chand  succeeded  to  the  kingdom 
of  Kangra,  and  began  to  lay  plans  for  the  capture  of  Kangra  Fort,  which  was  still  held 
by  the  last  of  the  Mughal  governors  of  the  hills,  named  Saif-uUah  Khan.  This  brave 
man,  though  possessing  almost  nothing  outside  the  walls,  had  yet  continued  to  maintain 
his  position  against  all  assailants  for  nearly  40  years.  Jai  Singh  Kanheya  was  also 
keen  on  capturing  the  fort,  and  when  asked  for  help  by  Sansar  Chand,  he  in  1781 
sent  a  force  under  his  son,  Gurbakhsh  Singh,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Katoch  Chief. 
'  In  1783  the  Mughal  Governor  died  and  the  garrison  was  compelled  to  capitulate, 
but  to  Sansar  Chand' s  disappointment  the  capitulation  was  made  to  the  Sikhs,  and 
not  to  himself.  In  1786,  however,  it  finally  came  into  his  hands ;  on  the  defeat  of 
Jai  Singh  Kanheya  on  the  plains  by  a  combination  against  him,  aided  by  Sansar 
Chand. 

With  the  possession  of  Kangra  Fort  Sansar  Chand  also  acquired  the  supremacy 
over  all  the  hill  states  between  the  Satluj  and  the  Ravi,  and  maintained  it  for 
twenty  years. 

Pritam  Singh's  reign  seems  to  have  been  on  the  whole  uneventful  and  prosperous, 
but  plots  were,  as  we  know,  being  hatched  against  him,  of  which  he  was  probably 
ignorant.  In  the  Chamba  archives  there  exists  an  agreement  in  Tankari  between 
Raja  Shamsher  Sen  of  Mandi ;  his  son,  Mian  Surma  Sen  ;  Raja  Sansar  Chand  of 
Kangra  and  Raja  Raj  Singh  of  Chamba,  to  attack  Makarsa  (Kulu)  and  seize  Bangahal, 
and  divide  it  equally  among  them,  each  taking  the  portion  nearest  to  his  own 
territory.     The  document  is  dated  i  Magh  Vik.  i834=a.d.  1778.* 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  Bangahal  was  then  in  the  hands  of  Kulu,  and 
the  three  States — Mandi,  Kangra,  and  Chamba — agreed  to  seize  it.  Chamba  territory 
then  embraced  the  southern  outskirts  of  the  Dhaula  Dhar,  in  the  Kangra  Valley,  as 
far  east  as  the  borders  of  Bir  Bangahal,  and  the  Pathyar  Fort,  near  Palampur,  was 
garrisoned  by  Chamba  troops.  It  was  easy,  therefore,  for  the  Chamba  Chief  to 
invade  Bir  Bangahal,  and  this  he  seems  to  have  done.  A  letter  exists  from  Pritam 
Singh  of  Kulu  to  Raj  Singh  of  Chamba,  complaining  that  Bangahal  had  been  occu- 
pied, and  asking  for  its  restoration.  The  Wazir  of  Kulu,  named  Bhag  Chand,  had 
also  been  captured,  and  his  release  was  asked.  This  request  was  not  complied  with, 
for  another  letter,  dated  in  1781,  states  that  two  men— Tulsi  Ram  and  jassi  Ram— had 
become  security  for  the  payment  of  Rs.  15,000  for  Bhag  Chand's  release.  Presumably 
he  was  then  set  at  Uberty.' 


Cf.  Ponter,  Travels,  Vol.  i,  p.  339.  i  Chamba  Museum  Catalogue,  p.  69,  C.  18 

«  CbambS  Mnacum  Catalogue,  p.  69,  C.  19  and  C.  27  ;  also  p.  71 ,  C.39. 
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At  a  later  date  another  agreement  was  entered  into  against  Kulii,  between 
Chamba,  Mandi  and  Kahlur  (Bilaspur),  to  invade  and  conquer  Makarsa  (Kulfl),  and 
divide  the  country  equally  among  them.  It  is  dated  in  a.d.  1786.  Nothing  seems  to 
have  come  of  this  agreement.  It  was  the  year  in  which  Sansar  Chand  acquired 
possession  of  Kangra  Fort  and  assumed  the  supremacy  over  the  hill  states,  and  the 
hiU  chiefs  were  probably  too  much  concerned  for  their  own  territories  to  think  of 
making  inroads  on  one  another. 

'  With  the  acquisition  of  Kangra  F'ort,  Sansar  Chand  was  left  free  to  prosecute 
his  ambitious  designs  and  henceforth  for  more  than  twenty  years  there  was  no  peace 
in  the  hills.  His  grandfather,  Ghamand  Chand,  had  raised  a  force  of  4,000  men — 
composed  chiefly  of  Rohillas,  Afghans  and  Rajputs — drawn  from  the  Delhi  and  Afgian 
armies,  to  whom  he  gave  liberal  allowances,  and  Tegh  Chand,  his  father,  continued 
the  same  policy.  At  his  accession,  Sansar  Chand  thus  had  a  force  of  trained  men 
with  which  it  was  hopeless  for  any  of  the  hill  chiefs  to  cope.  They  were  all,  therefore, 
forced  to  submit  to  his  control,  pay  him  tribute,  and  send  contingents  for  his 
military  expeditions.  In  1792  he  invaded  Mandi,  and  seized  three  districts,  one  of 
which,  Chuhar,  he  gave  to  Kulu,  but  it  was  at  a  later  date  restored  to  Mandi. 

Kulu  does  not  seem  to  have  been  interfered  with  by  Sansar  Chand  to  the  same 
extent  as  some  of  the  other  states.  Its  isolated  position  in  the  high  mountains  was 
probably  its  protection.  Pritam  Singh  had  a  long  reign  and  was  still  in  power  as 
late  as  1801,  when  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Raja  Jit  Singh  of  Chamba,  promising 
assistance  in  a  united  attack  upon  Kangra.'  By  that  time  Sansar  Chand' s  high- 
handed treatment  of  the  hill  chiefs  had  aroused  bitter  resentment  against  him,  and 
many  of  them  were  ready  to  assist  in  his  overthrow,  but  distrust  of  one  another 
prevented  combined  action.  Pritam  Singh  died  about  a.d.  1806  and  was  .succeeded 
by  his  son  Bikrama  Singh. 

Bikrania  Singh,  a.d.  1806.  In  the  early  part  of  this  reign  Mandi  invaded  the 
State  and  retook  the  forts  of  Deogarh,  Mastpur  and  Sari. 

Previous  to  this  the  Gurkhas  had  conquered  the  hill  country  north-west  of 
Nepal,  as  far  as  the  Satluj,  and  Kulu  paid  tribute,  to  them  for  Shangri,  and  to  Sansar 
Chand  for  Kulu  itself.  The  Gurkhas  entertained  the  hope  of  conquering  the  western 
hills  as  far  as  Kashmir,  but  were  for  a  time  kept  in  check  by  the  Katoch  Chief.  In 
1806,  however,  the  feeling  of  resentment  against  Sansar  Chand  reached  a  climax  in 
consequence  of  his  attack  upon  Kahlur  (Bilaspur),  and  a  confederacy  of  all  the  hill 
states  as  far  west  as  the  Ravi  was  formed  against  him.  Communications  were  opened 
with  the  Gurkha  leader,  Amar  Singh  Thapa,  and  he  agreed  to  cross  the  Satluj  and 
invade  Kangra.  ^  Moorcroft  states  that  the  Katoch  army  had  been  weakened  by  the 
dismissal  of  old  mercenaries,  and  the  engagement  of  less  efficient  men  on  smaller  pay. 
However  this  may  be,  Sansar  Chand  was  defeated  and  sought  refuge  in  Kangra  Fort. 
After  holding  out  for  four  years,  he  in  despair  asked  help  from  Ran  jit  Singh,  the 
cost  of  which  was  the  loss  of  the  fort,  and  of  the  independence  of  his  kingdom.     In 

<  Cf.  Moorcroft,  Travels,  Vol.  i,  p.  127.  2  Chamba  Museum  Catalogue,  p.  73,  C.  51. 

8  Moorcroft,  Travels,  Vol.  i,  p.  129. 
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this  subjection  KulQ  and  all  the  other  hill  states  were  included.  Soon  afterwards, 
probably  in  1810,  a  Sikh  force  advanced  into  the  Kulu  Valley  to  demand  tribute, 
which  was  paid  to  the  amount  of  Rs.  40,000.  Three  years  later  a  second  demand 
was  made,  and  not  being  complied  with,  an  army  under  Diwan  Mohkam  Chand 
entered  the  valley  by  the  Dulchi  Pass,  and  the  amount  of  Rs.  50,000  being  still 
refused,  the  Sikhs  plundered  the  capital  and  looted  the  treasury.  The  Raja  fled  up 
the  mountains  to  Bangla  village,  but  ultimately  had  to  pay  a  much  larger  sum  to  free 
the  country  from  the  invaders.  The  total  amount  is  said  to  have  been  three  lakhs  of 
rupees,  of  which  one  lakh  was  given  as  a  bribe  to  Mohkam  Chand. 

Bikrama  Singh  is  said  to  have  ruled  for  eleven  years,  and  may  have  died  about 
1816. 

Ajit  Singh  (a.d.  1816).  Ajit  Singh  was  the  son  of  a  concubine,  but  in  the  absence 
of  a  direct  heir  was  acknowledged  as  Raja,  and  was  installed  by  the  Raja  of  Mandi 
acting  by  deputy.  This  right  had  been  claimed  and  exercised  for  some  time  by 
Sansar  Chand  as  lord  paramount,  and  though  his  suzerainty  had  passed  away,  he  was 
annoyed  that  the  ceremony  of  investiture  should  have  been  performed  by  another. 
He  therefore  stirred  up  Kishan  Singh,  the  Raja's  uncle,  to  dispute  the  succession. 
His  claim  was  supported  by  the  Ranis,  but  the  people  disapproved  and  Kishan  Singh 
then  fled  to  Kangra.  With  the  assistance  of  Sansar  Chand  he  collected  a  force  and 
advanced  into  Kulu.  Ajit  Singh  was  defeated,  and  fled  to  Mandi,  but  returned  with 
a  force,  and  Kishan  Singh  was  overpowered  and  made  prisoner  with  all  his  men  by 
the  combined  Mandi  and  Kulu  army.  The  Katoch  men  were  stripped  naked  and 
left  to  find  their  way  home  over  the  mountains  in  this  condition.  As  a  reward  for 
his  ser\'ices  the  Mandi  Raja  claimed  the  restoration  of  two  forts,  and  the  ilaqa  of 
Chuhar  which  had  been  in  the  possession  of  Kulu  for  some  time. 

Kishan  Singh  soon  afterwards  died,  and  a  boy  was  put  forward  by  his  supporters 
as  his  posthumous  son,  of  whom  further  mention  will  be  made. 

Some  time  in  1816-17  the  ex-Amir  of  Kabul,  Shah  Shuja,  passed  down  through 
Kulu  into  British  territory.  After  his  flight  from  Ivahore  in  1815,  he  found  an  asylum 
in  Kashtwar  for  two  years,  and  on  Ranjit  Singh  hearing  of  his  whereabouts,  and 
demanding  his  surrender,  he  fled  over  the  high  ranges  into  Zanskar,  and  by  the 
Baralacha  and  Rotang  Passes  into  Kulu.  On  learning  that  Shah  Shuja  had  been 
allowed  to  escape,  Ranjit  Singh  imposed  a  fine  of  Rs.  80,000  on  Kulu,  which  .was 
paid.  In  his  diary  Shah  Shuja  says  that  the  Kulu  people  treated  him  very  inhospi- 
tably. 

'  Mr.  Moorcroft  was  the  first  European  to  visit  Kulu,  on  his  way  to  Ladakh  in 
1820.  On  reaching  Mandi  he  was  refused  permission  by  the  Sikhs  to  proceed  further, 
and  went  to  Lahore  to  wait  on  Ranjit  Singh.  Armed  with  the  necessary  order  he 
returned  by  Nadaun  and  Tara-Sujanpur,  where  he  was  the  guest  of  Raja  Sansar 
Chand.  On  his  further  journey  he  passed  through  Baijnath  and  Guma,  and  over  the 
Bajauxa  or  Dulchi  Pass  into  Kulu.     Of  the  Raja  he  thus  speaks:    "The  Raja  of 


'  Moorcroft,  Travels,  Vol.  i,  p.  12$  et  seq. 
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Kulti,  Ajit  Singh,  is  at  present  a  boy  of  less  than  ten  years  of  age,  and  the  affairs  of 
the  Raj  are  administered  by  the  Wazir  Sobha  Ram,  who  appears  to  be  a  plain,  in- 
telligent man.  He  complains  bitterly  of  the  tyranny  and  exactions  of  Ran  jit,  and 
in  common  with  all  the  hill  chiefs  is  desirous  of  being  taken  under  British  protection : 
he  has  paid  rather  dearly  for  his  attachment  to  us." 

Moorcroft  also  states  that  in  the  Nepalese  war,  Kulu  was  called  upon  for  some 
co-operation  which  was  afforded,  and  the  Wazir  acting  as  regent  received  a  present 
of  five  thousand  rupees.  Ranjit  Singh  thereupon  fined  him  fifty  thousand  for  ac- 
cepting the  remuneration  and  for  interfering  in  the  war. 

'     For  nearly  twenty  years  after  Mr.  Moorcroft' s  visit,  things  seem  to  have  moved 
on  quietly  in  KulG ;   the  yearty  tribute  was  duly  paid, .  and  there  was  no  excuse  for 
invading  the  State.     In  1839,  a  force  was  sent  against  Mandi  under  General  Ventura, 
which  met  with  little  opposition,  and  the  Raja  was  captured  and  sent  a  prisoner  to 
Amritsar.     After  Mandi  had  been  subdued  a  portion  of  the  Sikh  army  under  the  Sin- 
dhanwala  Sirdars  was  detached  for  the  invasion  of  Kulu.'     No  opposition  was  offered, 
and  the  force  advanced  to  Sultanpur.     For  a  time  friendly  relations  were  kept  up  by 
the  Sikh  leader,  and  the  Raja  being  unsuspicious  was  invited  to  the  Sikh  head- 
quarters, and  made  prisoner.     He  was  then  told  that  he  would  be  set  at  liberty  if  he 
gave  up  the  country,  on  a  promise  that  he  would  receive  Waziri  Parol  in  jaglr,  and 
to  this  he  agreed.     Ten  days  later  a  portion  of  the  Sikh  force  was  told  off  to  take 
over  Saraj,  and  the  Raja  was  compelled  to  accompany  it,  and  to  order  his  people  to 
surrender  the  forts.     It  is  said  that  the  Sikhs  treated  the  Raja  with  great  indignity 
and  want  of  courtesy,  and  the  report  of  this  treatment  aroused  strong  feelings  of 
anger  among  his  people.     With  the  connivance  of  the  Raja,  but  unknown  to  the  Sikhs, 
it  was  determined  to  attempt  a  rescue — the  lead  being  taken  by  Kapuru,  the  Wazir 
of  Saraj,— the  head  of  a  branch  of  the  family  of  the  Wazirs  of  Diyar.     ^Kapuru  or 
Kapur  Singh,  Wazir  of  Saraj,  is  said  to  have  invited  the  Sikhs  to  invade  KulQ,  out 
of  revenge  for  an  outrage  to   which  he   was   subjected.      Tulsu   Negi — the    Raja's 
guardian  and  special  friend — was  an  enemy  of  Kapuru' s  and  a  plot  was  laid  to  kill 
him  on  the  occasion  of  an  interview  with  the  Raja.     Kapuru,  however,  became  aware 
of  the  plot  and  on  arrival  pitched  his  camp  at  Dhalpur  near  Sultanpur.     At  the 
appointed  time,  instead  of  going  himself  he  attired  his  servant  in  his  own  robes  and 
seated  him  in  the  palkl.     It  being  customary  to  fire  a  salute  on  such  occasions  with 
light  guns,  one  of  them  was  loaded,  and  the  servant  being  mistaken  for  his  master 
was  shot  at  and  died.      Kapuru  then  fled  to  Saraj  and  raised  a  tumult,  or  "Dum," 
and  Tulsu  had  to  flee  accompanied  by  the  Raja.     This  incident  left  much  bad  feeling, 
but  Kaptaru  seems  to  have  repented  of  his  act  in  calling  in  the  Sikhs,  when  he  saw 
how  the  Raja  was  treated  by  them,  and  took  the  lead  in  the  rescue. 

The  story  of  the  rescue  is  thus  told  by  Mr.  Lyall  in  the  Kangra  Settlement 
Report :  ■*    "  The  Sikh  force  was  probably  about  one  thousand  strong  :    it  had  done 

1  Of.  Kangra  Settlement  Rep. ,  p.  78.    This  expedition  was  preliminary  to  an  invasion  of  Tibet  which  did  not  mature. 

2  Vide  Punjab  Hist.  Society — Journal,  Vol.  vi,  No.  2,  pp.  76,  y-j ,  78. 

^  Kangra  Settlement  Rep.,  p.  78.  - 
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its  work  and  had  returned  from  Outer  Saraj,  by  the  Basloh  Pass.  A  little  way  below 
the  fort  of  Tung,  the  road — a  mere  footpath  and  here  very  narrow— runs  along  the  brink 
of  a  wooded  ravine  ;  in  these  woods  the  Saraj  is  lay  in  ambush  and  awaited  the  Sikhs, 
who  were  marching  along  in  single  file  and  undisturbed  by  any  feeling  of  insecurity. 
WTien  that  part  of  the  line  which  held  the  Raja  came  opposite  the  ambush,  a  sudden 
rush  was  made,  a  few  men  were  cut  down  and  the  Raja  was  caught  up  and  carried 
swiftly  up  the  mountain  side.  At  the  same  t^me  all  along  the  line  rocks  were  rolled 
down  and  shots  fired  from  above  at  the  Sikhs,  who  were  seized  with  a  panic  and  fell 
back  into  the  fort  of  Tung.  Here  they  remained  two  days  till  they  were  forced  to 
to  move  out  by  the  failure  of  their  provisions.  They  were  attacked  again  as  they 
marched  down  the  valley,  and  made  slow  progress.  At  last  they  struck  up  the  moun- 
tain side  in  Kothi  Nohanda,  hoping  to  get  supplies  and  uncommanded  ground  in  the 
villages  above.  But  they  did  not  know  the  country  and  only  got  on  to  a  barren, 
steep,  and  rugged  hill-side,  where  they  could  barely  keep  their  footing,  and  did  not 
even  find  water  to  drink.  The  light  and  active  hillmen  kept  above  them  wherever 
they  went,  knocking  over  some  with  rocks,  and  driving  others  to  fall  over  the 
precipices.  After  a  night  spent  in  this  way  the  miserable  remnant  were  driven  down 
again  into  the  valley,  and  there  induced  to  give  up  their  arms  on  the  promise  that 
their  hves  should  be  spared,  but  no  sooner  had  they  been  disarmed  when  the  Sarajis 
.set  upon  them  and  massacred  them  without  pity." 

The  means  used  to  secure  a  surrender  were  probably  regarded  as  perfectly 
legitimate  in  the  circumstances.  Four  or  five  low-caste  men  dressed  as  Brahmans 
were  sent  into  the  Sikh  Camp,  and  with  their  hands  on  a  cow's  tail  they  gave  assur- 
ances of  safety.  Such  a  promise  was  not  regarded  as  binding,  and  on  the  Sikhs 
surrendering  and  being  disarmed  they  were  killed  almost  to  a  man.  This  happened 
in  the  spring  of  1840.  Meantime  Raja  Ajit  Singh  was  conveyed  across  the  Satluj  to 
his  small  State  of  Shangri  which  was  under  British  protection,  and  where  he  knew 
he  would  be  safe  from  the  Sikhs.     There  he  died  in  September  1841. 

The  main  Sikh  army  had  remained  at  Sultanpur,  and  against  it  the  Kulu 
I)eople  were  powerless.  An  attempt  to  release  the  Ranis  from  the  palace  failed,  and 
the  Sikhs  sent  a  force  into  Saraj  to  avenge  the  disaster  to  their  arms.  The  people 
fled  to  the  mountains,  and  some  villages  were  burnt  and  the  country  plundered,  and 
thereafter  it  was  farmed  out  to  the  Raja  of  Mandi  for  Rs.  32,000.  The  rest  of  the 
State  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  Sikh  Kardar,  who  had  the  management  of  the  revenue. 
A  Sikh  force  was  also  retained  in  the  country. 

In  the  autum  of  1841  Ajit  Singh's  two  Ranis  managed  to  escape  from  the  palace 
by  a  subterranean  tunnel,  dug  under  the  walls,  and  they  fled  to  the  mountains.  On 
their  way  to  Shangri  they  heard  of  the  Raja's  death  and  returned  to  Sultanpur. 

On  Ajit  Singh's  demise  Mr.  Erskine,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Simla  Hill  States, 
made  an  inquiry  as  to  the  succession  to  the  fief  of  vShangri,  and  reported  in  favour  of 
Ranbir  Singh,  minor  son  of  Mian  Jagar  Singh,  first  cousin  of  Ajit  Singh.  Mian  Jagar 
Singh  was  passed  over,  owing  to  his  being  an  imbecile.  The  Sikhs  as  well  as  Ajit 
Singh's  Ranis  also  admitted  the  claim,  as  being  next  in  the  succession  to  the  Kulu 
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gaddi,  but  before  any  further  steps  could  be  taken  the  child  fell  sick  and  died. 
Thakur  Singh,  a  first  cousin  once  removed  of  Ajit  Singh,  was  then  selected  by  the 
Sikhs  and  made  Raja,  with  Waziri-Rupi  in  jagir.  The  fief  of  Shangri  remained  in 
the  hands  of  Jagar  Singh  and  is  still  in  his  family,  forming  one  of  the  Simla  Hill 
States.  Thakur  Singh  was  invited  to  Lahore  in  the  reign  of  Maharaja  Sher  Singh, 
who  received  him  kindly  and,  it  is  said,  installed  him  as  Raja.  It  is  also  said  that  he 
was  offered  the  whole  country  under  the  burden  of  a  heavy  tribute,  but  being  a 
timid  man  he  declined  the  responsibility. 

"By  the  treaty  of  9th  March,  1846,  after  the  First  Sikh  War,  the  hill  country 
between  the  Satluj  and  the  Indus  was  ceded  to  the  British  Government,  and  the 
portion  between  the  Satluj  and  the  Ravi  including  Lahul  finally  remained  British 
territory,  the  rest  being  sold  to  Raja  Gulab  Singh  of  Jammu.  Kulu  being  within  the 
ceded  territory,  Thakur  Singh  was  confirmed  in  his  jagly  of  Waziri-Rupi  with 
sovereign  powers,  the  remainder  of  the  State,  including  Lahul  and  Spiti,  being  placed 
in  charge  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner,  as  a  portion  of  the  newly  formed  district  of 
Kangra. 

On  his  death  in  1852,  Thakur  Singh  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Gyan  Singh,  who 
was  illegitimate,  and  Government  while  continuing  the  jaglr,  changed  his  title  to 
Rai  and  withdrew  all  political  powers,  also  reserving  the  right  to  fell  and  sell  timber 
in  the  jaglr. 

As  already  narrated,  Ajit  Singh's  claim  to  the  gaddi  was  disputed  by  his  uncle, 
Kishan  Singh,  who  at  his  death  left  a  posthumous  son.  Shortly  before  the  Mutiny 
in  1857  a  man,  calling  himself  Partab  Sing  and  claiming  to  be  the  posthumous  son  of 
Kishan  Singh,  appeared  in  Kulu.  Some  of  the  people  believed  in  his  claim.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  he  wrote  letters  affirming  his  claim  to  the  Raj  of  Kulu,  and 
tried  to  stir  up  trouble.  Thereupon  he  was  arrested  by  Major  Hay,  the  Assistant 
Commissioner,  and  after  trial  was  hanged  at  Dharmsala.  Many  of  the  people,  how- 
ever, beUeved  that  he  was  really  Partab  Singh. 

Gyan  Singh  died  in  1869,  and  the  jaglr  passed  to  his  son  Dalip  Singh,  on  his 
attaining  his  majority  in  1883.  He  too  enjoyed  his  possessions  only  for  a  few  years, 
and  died  in  1892.  As  he  left  only  an  illegitimate  son,  named  Megh  Singh,  Government 
continued  the  jaglr  to  him,  but  under  special  restrictions  which  need  not  be  specified. 
He  usually  resides  at  Sultanpur,  in  the  palace  of  his  ancestors. 
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A  Journey  to  Toling  and  Tsaparang  in  Western  Tibet, 

By  G.  M.  Young. 

Note. 

In  the  spring  of  1912,  /  was  sent  to  Gartok,  the  headquarters  of  the  Government  to 
Western  Tibet,  to  inquire  into  the  delinquencies  of  a  former  trade  agent  of  the  Indian 
Government.  The  Rev.  Father  H.  Hosten,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  heard  of  my  going, 
and  communicated  to  me,  through  our  President,  a  number  of  notes  on  the  Jesuit 
Mission  at  Tsaparang,  and  some  unpublished  correspondence  of  the  Fathers,  with  the 
request  that  if  possible  I  should  contrive  to  visit  the  place.  This  I  was  able  to  do  by 
returning  to  India  across  the  Tangi-Kuno  passes,  a  straighter  though  more  dificult  route 
than  the  usual  one  by  the  Hindostan-Tibet  road  and  Shipki.  As  I  left  Simla  at  less  than 
ten  days'  notice,  with  strict  orders  to  accomplish  my  errand  without  loitering  and  to 
turn  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left  of  my  route,  and  as  I  did  not  and  still  do 
not  know  any  Tibetan,  my  visit  was  a  short  one,  and  my  impressions  of  Toling  and 
Tsaparang  necessarily  those  of  a  week-end  tripper.  My  excuse  for  recording  them  is 
that  Tsaparang  has  had  not  even  another  week-end  tripper,  since  the  Jesuits  left  it  nearly 
three  centuries  ago.  Much  that  is  now  known  about  the  kingdom  of  Guge  and  the  cities  of 
Toling  and  Tsaparang,  was  not  published  or  available  when  I  read  a  short  paper  to 
the  Society  on  the  subject  in  June  1913.  Accordingly,  in  preparing  that  paper  for  the 
Society's  Journal  {which  I  have  only  recently  had  leisure  to  do)  I  have  taken  the 
opportunity  to  re-write  it.  Acknowledgment  of  the  principal  authorities  cited  is  made 
either  in  the  text  or  in  footnotes. 

The  orthography  of  Tibetan  names  presents  some  difficulty.     The  c'orrect  spelling  as 
exemplified  in  Francke's  "Antiquities  of  Indian  Tibet "  cannot  be  followed  or  pronounced , 
by  anyone  but  a  Tibetan  scholar.     I  have  tried  to  adopt,  save  in  quotations  from  other 
writers,  the  phonetic  spelling  used  in  the  same  author's  ''History  of  Western  Tibet.' \ 


The  history  of  Catholic  missionary  enterprise  in  India  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  is  full  of  romantic  adventures.  Of  these  hardly  any  is  more 
remarkable  than  that  of  the  Jesuit  Antonio  d'  Andrada,  who  in  1624  discovered 
a  kingdom  in  the  deserts  of  Western  Tibet,  established  a  mission  and  built  a 
church  there,  and  by  his  own  account  induced  the  king  andihis  household  to  embrace 
Christianity.  Andrada' s  story  is  supported  by  letters  from  other  members  of  the 
mission,  which  apparently  remained  at  Tsaparang  for  about  seventeen  years;  but  sev- 
eral writers  have  none  the  less  doubted  whether  it  could  be  true.    There  was  ground,  it 
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must  be  admitted,  for  these  doubts.  From  the  time  that  the  Jesuits  left  the  country 
until  the  other  day,  no  European  had  visited  Tsaparang,'  the  capital  where  Andrada's 
king  reigned,  and  where  the  mission  was  founded.  On  the  contrary,  in  1783  another 
Jesuit,  Ippolito  Desideri,  traversed  Tibet  from  end  to  end  in  an  attempt  to  re-discover 
the  place,  but  met  no  one  who  admitted  to  having  heard  of  it.  The  lama  history  of 
Tibet  *  has  much  to  tell  of  a  kingdom  in  those  parts,  but  refers  to  a  period  six 
hundred  years  before  the  date  of  the  Jesuit  mission,  and  nowhere  describes  a  king 
who  could  be  identified  with  Andrada's  patron.  Moreover,  the  capital  of  this  king- 
dom was  not  Tsaparang,  but  Tohng,  a  few  miles  further  up  the  bank  of  the  Satlej. 
Tsaparang  is  not  even  named  in  any  known  Tibetan  chronicle.  In  recent  years, 
however,  fresh  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  whole  subject  from  a  variety  of  sources. 
It  is  the  aim  of  this  paper  to  describe  what  is  now  known  of  the  history  of  Toling 
and  Tsaparang  from  those  sources,  to  recount  briefly  Andrada's  story,  and  to  supple- 
ment it  with  a  narrative  of  the  writer's  own  journey  there  in  1912. 

The  country  in  which  Andrada's  king  ruled  was,  and  is  still,  called  by  the 
Tibetans,  Guge.  This  name  strictly  appHes  to  a  portion  only  of  the  upper  basin  of 
the  Satlej  above  Shipki,  though  some  of  the  kings  of  Guge  actually  reigned  over  a 
wider  area,  as  we  shall  see.  The  known  history  of  Guge  begins  at  about  1000  a.d. 
Some  twenty-five  years  before  that  time  the  whole  of  Western  Tibet  had  been  con- 
quered by  a  Central  Tibetan  adventurer  from  lyhasa,  whose  name  was  Kyid  De  Nima 
Gon.  His  territories  included  Ladakh,  now  part  of  the  Kashmir  State,  Spiti  and 
Lahul,  now  part  of  the  British  district  of  Kangra ,  and  the  whole  of  modern  Western 
Tibet.  Before  his  death  De  Nima  Gon  divided  his  kingdom  among  his  three  sons. 
The  particulars  of  that  division  are  not  altogether  clear. ^  But  at  all  events  one  of 
the  new  kingdoms  was  Guge,  and  the  grandson  of  De  Nima  Gon's  second  son  was 
reigning  over  this  tract  in  his  capital  at  Toling,  about  the  last  quarter  of  the  eleventh 


I  In  recent  years  occasional  sportsmen  have  entered  the  Tsaparang  district  in  pursuit  of  the  Ovis  Amman;  but  for 
obvious  reasons  have  not  described  their  journeys  in  print.  I  believe  that  none  of  them  ever  went  to  Tsaparang  itself 
where  the  presence  of  a  British  officer  unauthorized  might  indeed  have  embarrassed  the  Tibetan  officials. 

«  The  Pag  Sam  Jonzang.  a  history  of  Tibet  from  early  times  to  1745  a.d.  By  Sumpa  Khampo  Yeshe  Paljor.  A 
summary  of  this  work,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Guge,  was  kindly  made  for  me  by  Negi  Amin  Chand  of  Kanam. 

*  Prancke  (History  of  Western  Tibet,  chapter  VI)  allots  Ladakh  to  the  eldest  brother,  Guge  and  Purang  with  other 
sub-Himalayan  tracts  to  the  second,  and  /^angskar,  I^ahul  and  Spiti  to  the  third.  But  he  admits  (Antiquities  of  Indian 
Tibet,  page  23)  that  the  Zangskar  dynasty  was  shortly  afterward  reigning  at  Toling  in  Guge  :  he  also  conjectures  that 
the  last  two  kings  of  Guge  came  from  a  younger  dynasty  at  Daba,  the  capital  of  Purang.  Amin  Chand's  version  of  the 
Pag  Sam  Jonzang  gives  the  following  partition ;  the  eldest  son,  Mang  Yul  ;  the  second,  Purang ;  the  third,  Shangshung 
or  Guge.  The  Tibetan  name  for  Western  Tibet,  Nari  Khorsum,  or  the  three  Provinces,  commemorates  De  Nima  Gon's 
division.  The  provinces  are,  Rudok  (=  Mang  Yul  ?),  Guge  and  Purang.  There  certainly  was  a  line  of  kings  reigning  at 
Daba,  whether  they  were  dutinct  from,  or  an  offshoot  of  the  Guge  dynasty  in  the  first  instance,  and  whatever  their 
connection  may  have  been  with  the  last  two  Guge  kings.  Moorcroft  (A  Journey  to  Lake  Manasarovara  in  Und6s,  1812. 
Asiatic  Reaearctaes,  Vol.  XII)  quotes  legends  indicating  that  there  were  kings  of  Daba  until  the  Central  Tibetan  invasion  ; 
and  that  that  invasion  was  actually  brought  about  by  an  appeal  from  the  last  Raja  for  help  against  the  "  Tatars"  who 
had  killed  his  father.  He  says  that  the  rajas  of  Daba  were  Surajbansi  Rajputs.  His  account  may  be  compared  with  the 
opening  words  of  the  Treaty  made  by  Geldan  Tsang  with  the  Raja  of  Bashahr.  "  When  the  inhabitants  of  Narj 
KboTSum  were  rtiU  subject  to  the  power  of  the  lords  of  Guge,  the  king  of  Ladakh  was  wont  to  subdue  the  people  of 
Nari  Khorsum."  Moorcroft's  •'  Tatars  "  may  have  been  the  Ladakhis,  or,  possibly,  the  people  of  the  neighbouring 
kingdom  of  Guge.  Possibly,  again,  the  kingdoms  of  Guge  and  Purang  were  at  that  time  amalgamated,  and  the 
Daba  legends  refer  to  the  last  king  of  Guge  and  a  son  of  bis.  The  connection  between  these  two  kingdoms  is  almost 
as  obscure  as  their  origiii. 
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century.     This  king,  whose  name  was  Khore,  abdicated  and  became  a  monk.     He 
is  better  known  as  Yeshe  Hod,  the  name  which  he  took  after  his  abdication. 

His  period  is  famous  in  the  annals  of  Tibet  as  one  of  religious  activity  and 
reform.  Disgusted  with  the  corrupt  Tantrik  Buddhism,  which  was  then  prevalent  in 
Guge,  he  is  said  to  have  applied  himself  earnestly  to  the  introduction  of  a  purer  and 
more  authentic  form  of  worship.  He  encouraged  the  immigration  of  Buddhist  pan- 
dits from  Kashmir,  and  it  was  from  among  their  ranks  that  he  obtained  his  foremost 
helper,  the  Lotsa  I^ama,  Rinchhen  Tsangpo,  greatest  of  Western  Tibetan  saints,  who 
was  born  in  Guge  of  Kashmiri  parents,  probably  about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century.  These  two  men  founded  many  new  monasteries  in  Western  Tibet,  and 
built  a  temple  with  a  golden  roof  at  Toling  itself.  The  approximate  date  given  by 
Sarat  Chandra  Das  '  for  the  construction  of  this  temple  is  1025  a.d.  Rinchhen  Tsangpo 
in  time  became  the  spiritual  leader  and  chief  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  the  country 
under  the  kings  who  succeeded  Yeshe  Hod  on  the  throne.  He  and  his  pupils  .trans- 
lated many  religious  works  from  the  Sanskrit,  and  earned  the  name  of  lyotsawa,  that 
is,  interpreter  or  translator.  Rinchhen  Tsangpo  further  qualified  himself  for  this 
title,  which  is  now  pecuUarly  his,  by  compiling  a  Sanskrit-Tibetan  dictionary. 

Yeshe  Hod  twice  sent  missions  into  India  to  study  Buddhism,  and  to  invite  learned 
Buddhist  divines  to  come  to  Guge.  The  first  mission  was  a  failure.  Out  of  twenty 
lamas  only  three  returned,  among  whom  was  Rinchhen  Tsangpo.  The  second  mission 
was  addressed  to  the  most  renowned  Indian  pandit  of  the  day,  Atisha  the  Bengali, 
before  whom  the  emissaries  appeared  bearing  a  great  lump  of  unwrought  gold. 
Atisha  refused  to  accompany  them  to  Guge,  observing  that  there  could  be  only  two 
good  reasons  for  his  doing  so,  the  gold,  and  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Tibetans.  He 
did  not  care  for  the  one,  and  felt  himself  unequal  to  achieving  the  other.  Disappoint- 
ing as  the  answer  was,  it  did  not  quench  the  enthusiasm  of  Yeshe  Hod.  In  the 
hope  that  a  larger  offering  would  prove  successful,  he  set  out  in  person  on  a  journey 
through  Western  Tibet  to  collect  more  gold.  But  in  the  course  of  his  tour  this  un- 
fortunate reformer  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Garlog,  whom  Sarat  Chandra 
Das  conjectures  to  have  been  either  the  Raja  of  Garhwal  or  the' Raja  of  Kanauj. 
Amin  Chand's  version,  however,  makes  him  out  the  king  of  certain  mountain  tribes  to 
the  north-west :  and  Francke  identifies  Garlog  with  Turkestan.  Whoever  he  was,  he 
imprisoned  Yeshe  Hod,  and  held  him  to  ransom  for  a  life-size  statue  of  his  person  in 
gold.  Yeshe  Hod's  sons  and  great  nephews,  one  of  whom  was  by  now  King  of  Guge, 
extracted  yet  another  contribution  of  bullion  from  their  subjects,  but  it  was  found 
insufficient  for  a  replica  of  Yeshe  Hod's  head  alone.  The  King  of  Garlog  accordingly 
refused  to  release  his  prisoner.  Yeshe  Hod,  who  was  of  the  martyr  strain,  charged 
his  followers  not  to  amass  more  gold  for  his  own  rescue,  but  to  use  what  they  had 
and  as  much  more  as  they  could  scrape  together  in  a  final  effort  to  bring  Atisha 
from  India.     Not  long  afterwards  he  died  in  prison. 

Atisha  did  eventually  come  to  Tibet  by  way  of  Nepal,  and  remained  for  three 

1  "  Indian  Pandits  in  the  Laud  of  Snow."    Calcutta,  1898. 
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years,  teaching  and  diffusing  a  general  air  of  sanctity  at  Toling.  It  is  said'  that 
Rinchhen  Tsangpo  refused  at  first  to  rise  from  his  abbot's  chair  and  pay  respect  to 
Atisha.  But  when  he  found  that  the  Bengah  was  able  to  recite  the  name  and 
attributes  of  every  idol  in  the  monastery  temples,  and  offer  appropriate  praise  to 
each,  he  acknowledged  his  superiority  and  did  obeisance  to  him.  There  are  at  the 
present  day  several  thousands  of  statues  of  different  gods  and  goddesses  at  Toling, 
and  if  there  was  anything  like  the  same  number  in  Atisha' s  time,  his  performance 
must  have  been  very  creditable. 

The  successors  of  Yeshe  Hod  as  Kings  of  Guge  were  Song  Ne,  who  died  a  few 
days  after  taking  over  the  government,  Lha  De  his  son,  and  Hod  De  his  grandson. 
Hod  De's  two  younger  brothers,  Jangchub  Hod  and  Shiwa  Hod,  took  vows  of  celibacy. 
It  was  they  who  with  their  brother  brought  Atisha  to  Guge  during  Hod  De's  reign. 
Jangchub  Hod  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  if  he  were  king,  and  seems  to  have  held 
a  sp>ecial  position  very  similar  to  that  of  Yeshe  Hod.  On  leaving  Toling,  Atisha 
went  to  Central  Tibet,  and  died  there  ten  years  afterwards  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three.  Hod  De  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Tse  De,  in  whose  reign  and  under  whose  aus- 
pices a  grand  Buddhist  synod  was  held  at  Toling,  and  attended  by  pandits  from  Central 
Tibet.  This  was  the  last  noteworthy  event  in  the  golden  age  of  Toling,  which  corres- 
ponded more  or  less  with  the  eleventh  century  of  our  era.  It  synchronized  also  with 
the  life  of  Rinchhen  Tsangpo  who  attained  the  great  age  of  ninety-five,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  reached  its  zenith  in  the  visit  of  Atisha.  The  historian,  a  Central  Tibet- 
an Lama,  has  hardly  anything  to  relate  of  the  Kings  of  Guge  after  its  close.  The 
reason  of  his  silence  is  probably  this.  The  Buddhist  revival  associated  with  Atisha' s 
name  had  its  origin,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Western,  not  in  Central,  Tibet.  Kashmiri  pan- 
dits played  a  great  part  in  it,  and  other  sages  from  India,  who  need  not  be  mentioned 
here,  came"  to  Guge,  not  Lhassa,  in  the  first  instance.  Atisha  himself  entered  Western 
Tibet  through  Nepal,  where  he  spent  a  year,  and  it  was  only  after  three  years'  residence 
at  Toling  that  he  departed  for  Central  Tibet.  When  the  reformation,  which  Atisha 
personifies,  had  spread  to  the  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra,  it  took  root  there  in- 
dependently, and  soon  lost  its  connection  with  the  country  of  its  birth.  At  any  rate 
the  history  of  Guge  becomes,  after  Tse  De's  reign,  little  more  than  a  genealogical  tree. 
There  are  nine  kings  of  the  De  dynasty  subsequent  to  Tse  De,  and  they  are  followed 
by  nine  kings  of  a  Mai  dynasty,  with  very  un-Tibetan  sounding  names,  such  as  Jinda 
Mai,  Kalan  Mai,  Pertab  Mai,  and  Prati  Mai.  One  of  the  "  De  "  kings  has  a  name, 
Dragpa  De,  synonymous  with  the  last  part  of  the  name  of  Andrado's  convert.  But 
as  he  is  only  the  eighth  king  after  Tse  De,  he  can  scarcely  be  identified  with  a  man 
who  was  reigning  in  1624.  Francke  gathers  ''■  (but  does  not  mention  his  authority 
for  doing  so)  that  on  the  extinction  of  the  Mai  dynasty,  a  member  of  a  junior  branch 
of  the  De  dynasty  was  re-imported  from  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Purang.  I 
was  able  to  collect  information  which  to  some  degree  tallies  with  this  conjecture,  and 


I  Aatin  Chand  i*  my  authority.    He  may  be  quoting  from  the  Pag  Sam  Jonzang  or  from  the  Ufe  of  Atisha.    Sarat 
Chandra  Dak  does  not  mention  this  incident  in  the  work  already  cited. 
«  "  Antiquities  of  Indian  Tibet,"  Vol.  i,  page  23. 
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shall  refer  to  it  again  later.  It  is  enough  to  note  here  that  the  Tibetan  history  men- 
tions no  kings  of  Guge  subsequent  to  the  Mai  dynasty,  and  that  Andrada's  king 
certainly  did  not  belong  to  that  dynasty. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  previous  history  of  the  country  towards  which  Andrada 
was  making  his  way  from  Agra,  in  the  spring  of  1624.  He  himself,  of  course,  had  no 
knowledge  even  of  the  existence  of  Guge.  But  it  was  commonly  believed  at  that 
time  that,  in  the  undefined  territory  lying  north-east  of  India  and  vaguely  called 
Cathay,  there  had  once  been  great  and  prosperous  Christian  churches,  and  that 
remnants  of  them  still  survived.  These  rumours,  of  which  the  legend  of  Prester 
John  is  the  chief  example,  were  doubtless  based  on  travellers'  descriptions  of  Buddhist 
monastic  orders  and  ritual,'  which  in  many  particulars  closely  resemble  those  of 
Christian  churches.  When  therefore  the  Jesuit  Fathers  of  Lahore,  with  the  permission 
of  the  Provincial  at  Goa,  organized  an  expedition,  consisting  of  Andrada,  one  other 
Father,  and  two  attendants,  for  "  Cathay,"  it  was  in  the  hope  rather  of  re-discovering 
ancient  churches  than  of  converting  the  heathen. 

The  party  attached  themselves  to  a  pilgrim  caravan  boimd  for  Badrinath  and 
the  sources  of  the  Ganges.  Fifteen  days  after  leaving  DeUii  they  arrived  at  Srina- 
gar  in  Garhwal,  whence  their  route  lay  over  the  Mana  Pass  into  Tibet.  They  were 
forced  to  cross  at  a  very  early  season  of  the  year,  for  if  they  had  stayed  longer  in 
Garhwal,  they  might  have  been  stopped  altogether  by  the  Raja,  who  suspected  that 
the  Jesuits  had  designs  on  the  Tibetan  trade.  The  Fathers  therefore  pushed  on 
speedily,  and  after  encountering  fearful  hardships  (Andrada  himself  was  incapacitated 
for  a  time  by  snow-blindness),  struggled  over  the  range,  and  descended  upon  the  high 
plateau  beyond.  There  they  found  themselves  in  the  province  of  Guge,  the  territory 
of  a  king  whose  capital  was  at  Tsaparang  in  the  gorge  of  the  Satlej,  three  marches 
away.  The  appearance  of  the  Fathers  excited  the  liveliest  interest,  for  no  such 
foreigners  had  been  seen  in  that  country  before.  The  king  sent  a  deputation  to  meet 
and  escort  them  to  the  capital.  When  they  arrived,  they  found  the  whole  town 
awaiting  them,  and  as  the  little  procession  passed  up  the  street  leading  to  the  citadel, 
the  queen  and  her  ladies  were  seen  watching  eagerly  from  a  balcony.  The  king,  like 
the  Raja  of  Garhwal,  at  first  mistook  the  Fathers  for  traders,  whom  he  was  as  eager 
to  welcome  as  the  Raja  had  been  to  turn  them  back.  Indeed,  when  he  heard  that 
they  were  only  missionaries,  he  refused  to  see  them  for  two  days.  But  he  had 
already  swallowed  his  disappointment,  if  it  were  such,  when  they  came  before  him. 
With  great  affability,  he  introduced  them  to  his  queen,  and  ordered  that  they  should 
be  well  housed  and  fed.  This,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  an  evilly  disposed 
Kashmiri  interpreter  to  discredit  Andrada,  and  misrepresent  what  he  said.  The  next 
morning  the  Fathers  were  summoned  again,  and  there  began  a  series  of  daily  theological 
discussions,  which  lasted  all  the  time  that  they  were  there.  The  effect  upon  the  king 
was  most  striking.     After  twenty-five  days  Andrada,  having  no  authority  to  remain 


I  Inaugurated  by  Tsongkapa,  the  great  reformer  of  Buddhism,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  centuries.  Wilson  mentions  a  legend  that  he  was  taught  by  a  "  long-nosed  lama  from  the  west  "  to 
account  for  the  similarities  in  Buddhist  and  Catholic  ritual. 
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in  Tibet,  announced  that  he  must  go.  The  king  consented  with  reluctance,  and  took 
an  oath  of  the  Fathers  that  they  would  return  the  next  year.  Before  they  left  he 
gave  them  a  charter,  which  began  thus:  "We,  the  King  of  Potente "— that  is, 
Bhutan,  one  of  the  Indian  names  for  Tibet— "  rejoicing  at  the  arrival  of  Father 
Antonio  the  Feringhi  in  our  land,  take  him  for  our  chief  Lama,  and  give  him  full 
authority  to  teach  the  holy  law  to  our  people.  We  shall  not  permit  any  to  molest 
him  in  this,  but  shall  issue  orders  that  he  be  furnished  with  a  site  whereon  to  build 
a  house  of  prayer,  and  with  whatever  further  help  he  may  need."  The  document 
concludes  by  earnestly  beseeching  the  Great  Father,  that  is  the  Provincial  at  Goa,  to 
send  the  said  Father  Antonio  back  next  year. 

With  such  a  passport,  Andrada  easily  obtained  the  required  permission  from  his 
superior.  In  the  summer  of  1625,  he  recrossed  the  Himalaya.  During  his  absence 
the  king  had  had  a  number  of  victories,  which  were  ascribed  to  the  auspicious  in- 
fluence of  the  Jesuit.  It  was  remarked  that  the  commander-in-chief,  who  was  the 
king's  brother-in-law,  had  gone  into  the  campaign  wearing  on  his  breast  a  cross  which 
Andrada  had  given  to  him.  The  return  of  the  missionaries  was  a  triumphal  progress. 
They  were  escorted  with  honour  for  the  last  four  marches,  their  personal  property 
was  exempted  from  all  dues,  and  they  were  lodged  in  one  of  the  royal  palaces.  The 
king  was  about  to  start  on  another  expedition.  When  he  returned  a  month  later^ 
once  more  victorious,  he  appUed  himself  in  real  earnest  to  the  study  of  Christianity. 
This  naturally  brought  about  a  conflict  with  the  lamas,  who  were  beginning  very 
naturally  to  feel  jealous.  It  was  however  in  vain  that  they  persuaded  the  king  to  retire 
for  several  weeks  to  a  monastery,  and  to  exercise  himself  there  on  the  mysteries  of  his 
own  religion.     He  went  unwillingly,  and  invited  Andrada  to  see  him  often  in  his  cell. 

Andrada' s  narrative'  is  a  valuable  commentary  on  Western  Tibetan  manners 
and  custohis.  In  his  account  of  the  country,  its  savage  climate  and  barren  soil, 
the  superstitions  of  its  scanty  and  priest-ridden  population  and  the  appaUing  cruelty 
of  the  government  can  be  recognized  the  mark  of  absolute  authenticity  and  withal  of 
an  observant  and  sympathetic  mind.  Here  are  extracts  describing  his  passages  at 
arms  with  the  lamas. 

"  Everybody  resorts  to  them  to  know  the  future,  including  the  king,  although 

he  pays  little  attention  to  their  words,  and  much  to  ours Still,  on  state 

occasions  he  continues  to  consult  them.  Once,  wishing  to  know  what  had  happened 
to  one  of  his  armies,  he  sent  for  a  certain  lama  who  was  held  in  great  esteem  .... 
This  man  made  various  diagrams,  from  which  he  affirmed  that  on  a  certain  date, 
which  he  gave,  the  army  had  been  victorious,  and  was  by  that  time  returning  heavily 
laden  with  spoils.  Seeing  what  a  charlatan  the  man  was,  I  turned  to  explain  to  the 
king  the  falsity  of  his  pretensions.  I  pointed  out  that  he  could  not  have  arrived  at 
this  result  by  diagrams,  but  only  by  witchcraft,  and  the  help  of  the  devil.  To  which 
the  lama  replied  hotly  that  he  held  such  things  in  utter  abhorrence:  all  that  he  had 


I  In  a  letter  written  from  Tsaparang  in  August  1626,  and  published  in  Italian  at  Rome  in  the  Jesuit  series  of  letters 
from  China  and  Tibet,  1628.  I  am  indebted  to  Father  Hosten  for  all  the  facts  about  the  mission  which  are  not  derived 
from  this  letter. 
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said  was  contained  in  his  book,  the  precepts  of  which  were  such,  that  in  following 
them  he  could  neither  deceive  others,  nor  be  deceived  himself.  A  few  days  later, 
however,  news  arrived  that  the  army  was  not  only  not  victorious,  but,  having  found 
the  enemy  too  numerous  to  be  attacked  with  safety,  had  not  even  engaged  him. 
Upon  this  the  king  was  much  annoyed,  and  abused  the  lamas,  saying  that  they 
made  these  statements  in  order  to  obtain  alms,  without  knowing  in  the  least  what 
they  were  talking  about. 

On  one  occasion  Andrada  fell  ill  owing  to  the  chilliness  of  his  lodgings.  Where- 
upon "  the  king  offered  me  a  chainber  in  his  palace,  but  as  I  refused  to  accept  it  on 
my  account  for  various  reasons  which  can  be  understood,  he  told  me  that  there  was 
attached  to  the  palace  a  chamber  of  his  priest's,  which  was  very  warm,  but  which  he 
did  not  offer  me  as  it  was  haunted  by  evil  spirits.  It  was  not  inhabited,  but  had  been 
used  as  a  store-room  for  several  years.  I  answered  that  if  he  had  offered  it  me,  I 
should  willingly  have  accepted,  and  gone  there  at  once,  and  that  I  was  not  afraid  of 
evil  spirits,  which  would  have  taken  fright  and  fled  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  Holy  Cross. 
The  good  king  feared  that  evil  might  happen  to  me,  and  would  not  consent.  But  on 
being  reassured,  he  had  the  place  emptied  and  set  in  order,  and  made  it  over  to  me,  not 
without  some  trepidation.  Yet  it  pleased  God  that  I  should  not  be  molested  by  any- 
thing at  all.     The  king,  seeing  this  result,  said  to  a  number  of  the  lamas,  '  You  ascribe 

great  virtue  to  your  holy  water  which  you  sprinkle  over  houses I  tell  you  for 

certain  that  it  has  no  more  virtue  than  the  water  which  flows  in  the  river  yonder." 

The  king's  enthusiasm  for  the  Fathers  was  unbounded,  and  he  never  missed  an 
opportunity  of  impressing  their  excellencies  on  the  lamas.  On  one  occasion  Andrada 
interceded  for  a  Garhwali  thief,  who  was  in  prison.  The  man  was  set  free,  but  returned 
to  his  old  ways  immediately.  He  was  re-captured,  and  subjected,  according  to  Tibetan 
custom,  to  revolting  tortures,  from  which  he  died.  Andrada's  critics  jeered  at  him, 
and  said  that  if  he  had  not  got  the  thief  out  of  prison,  the  latter  would  never  have 
suffered  torture  and  execution.  But  the  king,  who  was  present,  replied  that  the 
Father  was  carying  out  his  duties  as  a  Father,  which  was  just  what  the  lamas  neglected 
to  do.  If  the  thief  refused  to  profit  by  it,  so  much  the  worse  for  him.  "  In  truth," 
writes  Andrada  ecstatically,  "one  cannot  say  too  often  how  highly  this  great  man 
esteemed  and  protected  us." 

He  dwells  with  gentle  irony  on  the  lama's  appetites.  "  They  were  astonished," 
he  says,  "  at  the  severity  of  our  fasting.  They  have  a  particular  fast  on  which  they  eat 
only  one  meal,  and  do  not  drink  tea,  which  is  for  them  a  great  mortification.  On 
that  day  they  do  not  talk  at  all,  but  use  gestures On  ordinary  fasts  they  break- 
fast twice  in  the  morning,  eat  meat  at  midday,  and  thereafter  sweets,  milk,  raisins 
et  cetera.  They  call  it  fasting,  because  they  eat  meat  only  once  in  the  day,  though 
they  drink  tea  in  huge  quantities  as  usual.  And  they  say  that  they  do  God  a  great 
service  by  this  tea-drinking,  inasmuch  as  it  loosens  their  tongues  and  enables  them 
the  better  to  glorify  the  divine  majesty."  Andrada  however  admits  that  he  himself 
found  fasting  extremely  difficult  in  the  climate  of  Western  Tibet,  and  would  have 
failed  altogether,  but  for  direct  help  from  Providence.     He  also  excuses  the  lamas 
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reasonably  enough.  "  It  happened  one  day  that  finding  myself  in  the  house  of  the 
Grand  Lama,  we  discussed  the  question  of  fasting.  He  opined  that  their  excessive 
eating  of  meat  was  due  to  the  lack  of  fish  and  fresh  vegetables.  Some  lamas,  he 
said,  in  order  to  make  their  fast  stricter  eat  only  very  little  meat.  In  Utsang  (Central 
Tibet)  they  abstain  from  it  altogether.  They  find  it  hard  to  live  on  nothing  but 
bread,  peas  and  turnips  in  winter-time.  Even  these  they  would  not  have  if  they  did 
not  store  them  at  the  right  season,  and  preserve  them  for  their  needs." 

One  day  Andrada  rode  with  the  king  to  a  city  not  more  than  half  a  day's  journey 
from  Tsaparang,  on  a  visit  to  the  king's  mother  who  had  gone  there  on  a  pilgrimage. 
Here  he  says,  "  there  are  many  temples  and  five  hundred  lamas.  But  on  that  day 
a  large  number  had  also  collected  from  the  surrounding  country,  so  that  there  were 
more  than  two  thousand  assembled.  We  found  them  ranged  two  and  two  together, 
just  Uke  our  monks  in  processions,  all  chanting  after  their  manner,  and  the  more  im- 
jxjrtant  of  them  carrying  various  insignia  in  their  hands.  On  seeing  them  the  king 
dismoimted  instantly,  and  made  three  reverences  to  the  community  on  a  silk  cloth 
which  they  had  spread  for  him  ....  After  that,  the  gathering  made  six  reverences 
to  the  king  in  the  same  fashion.  Such  is  the  respect  in  which  His  Majesty  holds  his 
lamas  when  they  are  in  conclave.  When  they  are  alone  he  heeds  none  of  them, 
save  only  the  Grand  Lama,  his  brother." 

Although  Andrada  does  not  say  so,  this  place  is  Toling.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
there  were  as  many  as  five  hundred  lamas  there  in  his  day. 

Of  angels  he  says,  "Theirs  are  variously  represented,  some  beautiful,  and  some 
hideous,  fighting  with  demons."  The  notion  of  bestowing  a  repulsive  appearance  to  St. 
George  as  well  as  the  dragon  would  hardly  occur  to  a  western  painter,  but  I  saw  more 
than  one  such  group  among  the  frescoes  of  Toling.  He  continues,  "  I  saw  one  angel, 
however,  depicted  as  a  young  man  wearing  a  breast-plate,  and  threatening  the  devil, 
whom  he  had  beneath  his  feet,  with  a  sword.  Him  they  call  the  principal  angel, 
and  great  interpreter  between  God  and  man.  He  would  therefore  appear  to  be  the 
Archangel  Michael,  except  that  he  has  neither  scaly  armour  nor  wings."  This  can 
be  none  other  than  Rinchhen  Tsangpo  himself,  who  is  credited  with  the  suppression 
of  a  demon  named  Sang  Gyi  Kargyal,  and  whose  title  of  Lotsawa  means,  as  we  have 
seen,  an  interpreter.  He  is  in  fact  the  Lotsawa  par  excellence,  and  his  later  incarna- 
tions, who  enjoy  in  Western  Tibet  a  sanctity  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Tashi 
Lama,  or  even  of  the  Dalai  Lama  himself,  have  always  borne  the  name.  Thus 
Alexander  Gerard  writes  in  1821 ' :  "  The  third  in  order"  (after  the  Dalai  and  Tashi 
Lamas)  "  is  Lochawa  Rimboche.  These  three  personages  . . .  .are  never  supposed  to 
die,  but,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  the  spirit  is  thought  to  take  possession  of 
another  tenement." 

Notice  the  underlying  comparison  with  Catholicism  throughout  the  last  few 
passages.     Andrada  is  still  searching  for  traces  of  a  lost  Christian  church. 


I  "  Account  of  Koonawnr  in  the  Himalaya,"  Ixjndon,  1841 ,  page  121.  In  the  same  passage  Gerard  seems  to  suggest 
thmt  the  line  of  incarnations  was  only  forty  years  old  in  his  time.  He  may  have  been  wrongly  informed,  or  have  mis 
nodentoDd  bis  informant.    To-day,  at  aU  evenu,  Western  Tibet  traces  the  line  back  to  Rinchhen  Tsangpo. 
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In  course  of  time  the  king  and  most  of  the  members  of  his  family  were  baptized. 
In  April  1626  he  and  his  brother-in-law  came  to  Andrada,  and  said  that  the  moment 
had  arrived  for  building  a  church  in  Tsaparang.  A  site  was  found,  and  the  same 
month  saw  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone.  Next  morning  news  came  that  two 
•  of  the  king's  armies  had  won  victories  over  petty  Rajas,  and  that  his  chief  enemy, 
the  Raja  of  Garhwal,  was  dead.  Andrada  pondered  long  that  day  on  God's  mercy, 
which  "  granted  to  the  king  the  tidings  that  he  most  desired,  on  the  day  after  he 
had  resolved  to  consecrate  a  church  to  God." 

The  church  was  a  small  biit  pleasing  structure  of  kachcha  brick.  All  the  royal 
household  gave  something  towards  it,  and  the  king  especially  disgusted  the  lamas 
by  pulling  down  houses  belonging  to  his  father  and  grandfather  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary timber.  Nor  can  the  Lamas  have  been  much  pleased  when  a  giant  cross  was 
erected  on  a  summit  above  the  town,  proclaiming  to  all  and  sundry  the  king's 
change  of  faith. 

Other  Fathers  were  sent  in  time  to  Tsaparang,  and  the  mission  prospered.     Then, 
however,  the  Grand  Lama,  who  was  the  king's  brother,  died,  and  Andrada  himself 
was  called  away  to  take  up  the  office  of  Provincial  at  Goa.     The  two  men  seem  to 
have  been  good  friends,  and,  so  long  as  they  were  together,  to  have  averted  anything 
like  a  serious  collision  between  the  rival  creeds.     But  now  the  king,  egged  on  by  his 
military  brother-in-law,  determined  to  make  the  lamas'  position  impossible.      He 
confiscated   their  estates   and   reduced  their  monasteries,  endeavoured  to  preyent 
novices  from  joining  the  order,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  command  every  existing 
lama  to  abjure  his  vows  of  celibacy  and  take  a  wife.     This  seems  to  have  been  the 
last  straw.      The  angry  monks  appealed  to  the  King  of  Ladakh,  the  suzerain  of 
Western  Tibet,  to  come  to  their  aid.      He,  nothing  loth,  invaded  Guge  in  1629,  as 
we  learn  in  one  of  the  later  letters  from  the  mission.     The  King  of  Tsaparang  was 
deserted  and  betrayed  by  his  subjects,  and  left  to  defend  himself  with  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  followers  in  his  citadel.     After  a  short  siege  he  was  forced  to  capitulate,  carried 
off  a  prisoner,  and  never  heard  of  in  Tsaparang  again.     The  King  of  Ladakh  bore 
the  Fathers  no  grudge,  and  did  not  interfere  with  them.     The  larrtas  had  probably 
given  him  the  pretext  for  an  expedition  that  he  would  in  any  case  have  made.     But 
the  missionaries'  power  at  Tsaparang  was  now  broken.      The  lamas  lost  no  time  in 
stirring  up  the  people  against  them,  and  their  converts  fell  away.     Several  of  them 
returned  to  India,  and  those  that  remained  were  persecuted.     They  withdrew  them- 
selves with  difficulty,  one,  at  least,  dying  in  Tsaparang,  and  another  in  Bashahr  on 
the  way  back  to  India.     Soon  after  1640  there  were  no  Jesuits  left  in  Western  Tibet. 
We  have  now  to  identify  this  king,  and  the  other  persons  mentioned  in  the 
Jesuit's  story,  as  far  as  we  can,  from  the  Tibetan  side.     Our  authorities  are  Francke's 
History  of  Western  Tibet,  and  two  inscriptions  discovered  by  the  same  scholar  in 
Spiti   in   1909,  with  his  notes  on  them.'     The  King  of  Ladakh  was  Sengge  Namgyal, 
who  reigned  from  about  1590  to  1635,  and  made  two  expeditions  against  Guge,  one 

1  The  second  volume  of  "  Antiquities  of  Indian  Tibet,"  which  will  contain  these  inscriptions,  is  not  yet  published 
I  have  a  manuscript  translation  of  them,  and  some  notes  by  Francke  from  which  I  have  ventured  to  quote. 
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in  his  youtli.  and  the  other  towards  the  end  of  his  life.  In  the  latter,  according  to 
the  Ladakhi  Chronicle,  "he  deposed  the  chief,  the  owner.  Then  he  seized  Tsaparang, 
and  the  Los  Long."  "The  expression  Los  Long,"  says  Francke  in  a  note  containing 
this  passage,  and  communicated  to  me  by  Father  Hosten,  "is  of  particular  interest, 
for  it  means  '  the  really  bUnd  one.'  It  evidently  refers  to  the  Christian  King  of  Guge,  * 
who  had  been  bhnd  enough  not  to  see  the  beauty  of  Buddhism.  The  Tibetans 
often  use  the  word  'blind'  in  similar  connections." 

The  inscriptions  are  still  more  informing.  The  first  refers  to  two  chiefs,  father 
and  son,  of  Drankhar,  the  capital  of  Spiti,  who  were  subjects  of  the  King  of  Tsapa- 
rang. It  mentions  a  great  "king  of  faith,"  by  name  Shri  (?)  Trashi  Dragpa  De, 
who  resided  "on  the  summit  of  the  great  palace  of  Tsaparang,  to  the  right  of  the 
murmuring  Satlej  "  (that  is,  on  the  right  hand  as  one  approaches  from  Spiti,  Tsapa- 
rang is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  It  speaks  of  a  time  when  this  king's  "helmet 
was  high,"  and,  apparently,  of  a  later  period,  when  he  was  wandering  about,  and  was 
helped  by  the  two  chiefs  referred  to  above.  The  second  inscription,  only  a  fragment 
of  which  was  taken  down  by  Francke,  also  mentions  the  great  king  of  faith  Trashi 
Dragpa  De,  and  contains  the  significant  words  "Graciously  forgive"  (or  "Thou  who 
makest  clear")  all  the  apostasy  and  darkness  at  the  great  palace  of  Tsaparang 
Tse.  Francke' s  discoveries  have  thus  vindicated  Andrada,  firstly,  by  giving  us 
the  name  of  his  king,  which  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  Tibetan  chronicles,  nor  in 
any  of  the  mission  letters,  and  secondly  by  establishing  the  fact  that  the  apostate 
king  did  reign  at  Tsaparang.  These  discoveries  however  were  not  published  when  I 
was  in  Western  Tibet  in  1912.  The  Abbot  of  Kanam  in  Bashahr,  who  is  the  present 
Ix)tsawa  and  successor  in  incarnation  of  Rinchhen  Tsangpo,  told  me  that  Tsaparang 
had  been  the  winter  capital  of  Guge,  and  that  Daba,  the  chief  place  in  the  province 
of  Purang'  to  the  east,  was  the  summer  capital.  Tsaparang  used  to  be,  he  said,  a 
large  city,  with  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  More  than  this  the  abbot  did  not  know. 
The  Changsud,  or  lay  manager,  of  the  Toling  monastery  said  that  the  last  king  of 
Tsaparang  and  the  king  of  Daba  were  brothers,  and  that  the  king  of  Tsaparang 
was  conquered  by  the  King  of  Ladakh,  who  thereupon  absorbed  the  province  of  Guge 
into  his  own  kingdom.'  These  statements,  though  conflicting  somewhat,  bear  out 
Francke' s  view  to  the  extent  of  showing  that  there  was,  at  any  rate,  a  connection 
between  the  ruling  houses  of  Daba  and  Tsaparang.  The  Toling  monks  said  that  the 
last  two  kings  of  Guge  were  father  and  son,  and  reigned  at  Tsaparang  ;  all  previous 
kings  had  reigned  at  Toling.  There  is  a  temple  in  Tsaparang  in  which  there  are  two 
central  figures  of  the  seated  Buddha,  one  behind  the  other,  instead  of  the  single 
principal  image  which  is  usual.  My  guide  at  Tsaparang,  a  peasant  of  the  place,  told 
me  that  the  two  kings  of  Tsaparang,  the  father  and  son,  had  each  set  up  one  of  these 
idols.  The  last  king  is  affirmed  on  all  sides  to  have  built  the  iron  chain  suspension 
bridge  which  spans  the  Satlej  at  Toling,  and  the  story  of  his  siege  and  fall  is  common 
knowledge  there  as  well  as  at  Tsaparang.     I  asked  the  ToUng  monks  for  the  king's 

1  Compare  this  with  Moorcroft's  stoty  of  the  King  of  Daba  in  the  note  on  page  178  of  this  paper. 
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name;  they  answered  "Chodak-po,"  which  Francke  told  me  is  merely  a  dynastic 
title,  meaning  "Great  Lord."  It  must  have  been  in  general  use,  because  it  is  also 
mentioned  in  one  of  the  letters  from  the  mission,  in  the  only  passage  of  the  whole 
Jesuit  correspondence  in  which  the  king  is  named ;  and  the  monks  also  told  it  me 
without  being  prompted.  I  then  inquired  what  was  the  name  of  the  Grand  Lama, 
the  king's  brother,  but  obtained  nothing  more  satisfactory  than  "Jang  Chub,"  who 
was,  you  may  remember,  the  brother  of  Lhade  and  the  host  of  Atisha.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  this  obvious  error  arose  out  of  mutual  misunderstanding  between  the 
lamas  and  myself,  or  whether,  as  is  quite  likely,  they  confuse  the  period  of  Yeshe 
Hod  and  Rinchhen  Tsangpo,  of  which  they  have  a  written  history,  with  the  second 
great  age  of  Guge,  of  which  they  have  none.  In  either  case  it  looks  as  though 
"Chodak-po"  were  a  designation  usual  to  the  kings  of  Guge.  The  Abbott  of 
Kanam  and  the  Changsud  of  Toling  alike  knew,  or  professed  to  know,  nothing  of  the 
king's  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  their  ignorance  was  shared  by  such  of  the 
peasants  of  Toling  and  Tsaparang  as  I  was  able  to  interrogate.  Realizing  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  put  the  direct  question  to  the  monks  of  Toling,  I  asked  them 
whether  they  had  any  tradition  that  the  king  whom  they  called  Chodak-po  had 
persecuted  their  order.  The  shot  went  further  than  I  anticipated.  It  produced  a 
noisy  altercation ;  and  my  interpreter,  the  Trade  Agent,  who  listened  carefully, 
said  that  one  or  two  had  suggested  that  there  was  something  wrong  with  the  king's 
religious  beliefs,  and  that  others  were  violently  repudiating  this,  presumably  with 
an  eye  to  me.  I  give  this  dialogue  for  what  it  is  worth :  it  was  conducted  with  about 
twenty  clamorous  and  not  altogether  friendly  monks  through  an  Urdu-speaking 
interpreter.  If  however  I  have  reported  it  correctly,  it  illustrates  a  characteristic 
of  Tibetan  historiography,  and  helps  to  show  why  Andrada's  story  remained  so  long 
unconfirmed.  The  priest  chroniclers  of  the  Old  Testament  are  content  to  write  down 
a  king  who  dabbles,  as  did  Ahab  for  example,  in  a  foreign  religion  as  one  of  those 
that  "did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,"  and  to  paint  his  career  accordingly  as  black 
as  they  can.  The  lama's  revenge  in  a  similar  case  is  at  once  more  subtle  and  more 
thorough.  He  omits  the  monarch's  name  and  doings  from  his  written  histories:  he 
obliterates  all  trace  of  him  from  such  inscriptions  as  he  can  find  and  damage :  and 
he  persuades  the  common  people  never  to  speak  of  him  again.  Francke  instances  three 
separate  princes  of  Ladakh,  who  either  embraced  or  showed  leanings  towards  Islam, 
and  whose  very  names  have  been  suppressed  by  the  lama  historians  in  consequence.' 
The  boycott  of  the  Tsaparang  king  seems  to  have  extended  to  his  father  as  well, 
with  the  result  that  a  whole  dynasty  and  the  name  of  its  capital  city  have  fallen  out 
of  the  record. 

Some  time  after  the  deposition  of  the  Tsaparang  King,  a  son  of  the  King  of 
Ladakh,  by  name  Indra  Bodhi  Namgyal,  was  made  vassal  King  of  Guge.  There 
are  no  traditions  of  him,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  Toling  or  Tsaparang.  It  seems  likely 
that  he  was  a  nominal  and  absentee  ruler,  and  that  the  King  of  Ladakh  preferred 


'  History  of  Western  Tibet,  pages  109-110. 
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to  keep  the  control  of  the  province  in  his  own  hands.  After  Sengge  Namgyal's 
death  in  about  1635,  a  period  of  anarchy  and  confusion  may  have  set  in.  Twelve 
years  later  came  the  invasion  of  Geldan  Tsang,  as  a  consequence  of  which  the  whole 
of  Western  Tibet  except  modern  Ladakh,  Spiti  and  Lahul  came  eventually  under  the 
Dalai  Lama,  and  was  governed,  as  it  is  to  this  day,  by  officials  from  I.hasa.  CzUge 
proper  is  now  a  Dzong  or  district  (literally  fort),  under  a  Dzongpon  or  district 
official  whose  headquarters  are  at  Tsaparang.  The  adjacent  province  of  Purang 
is  similarly  under  the  Dzongpon  of  Daba. 

We  do  not  hear  again  of  Tsaparang  for  some  time.  The  Jesuit  Ippolito  De- 
sideri  travelled  through  Tibet  in  1715,  hoping  to  rediscover  the  place,  and,  if  possible, 
to  revive  the  mission.  He  started  via  Kashmir,  apparently  mistaking  Andrada's 
Srinagar  in  Garhwal  for  the  better  known  city  on  the  Jhelum,  whither  he  went 
accordingly.  From  there  he  marched  through  Leh  along  the  Indus  Valley  asking 
every  one  whom  he  met  for  Tsaparang.  Somehow  he  missed  it,  though  it  was  even 
then  the  headquarters  of  a  district,  and  lies  not  more  than  five  marches  from 
Gartok,  through  which  he  must  have  passed.  It  is  conceivable  that  his  intention  of 
restoring  the  mission  was  suspected  or  known,  and  that  he  was  on  that  account 
dehberately  misled.  At  any  rate  he  reached  the  head  waters  of  the  Indus,  crossed 
the  divide  by  the  Mansarowar  Lake,  and  went  on  eastwards  down  the  valley  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  still  asking  for  Tsaparang.  In  the  end  he  reached  Lhasa,  where  find- 
ing a  Capuchin  mission  temporarily  vacant — Tibet,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  not 
closed  to  Europeans  much  before  1816 — he  concluded  that  he  had  at  last  discovered 
Andrada's  city  and  church.  From  this  conviction  the  Capuchins,  who  returned 
soon  afterwards,  were  unable  to  dislodge  him ;  and  the  question  whether  Lhasa  was 
or  was  not  Tsaparang  was  actually  referred  to  Rome.  The  Pope  gave  his  decision 
against  Desideri,  who  thereupon  gracefully  withdrew. 

After  him  it  was  nearly  two  hundred  years  before  a  European  visited  either 
ToUng  or  Tsaparang.  The  late  General  RawUng,  on  his  journey  from  Lhasa  to 
Simla  through  Gartok  in  1904,  digressed  from  his  route  in  the  depth  of  winter  to 
spend  one  day  in  Toling,  and  has  given  a  description,  admirable  as  his  always  were, 
of  the  place  itself  and  the  surrounding  country.  He  did  not  however  see  Tsaparang. 
Sven  Hedin  passed  through  Toling  on  his  way  to  Simla  in  1908;  but  the  fame  of 
that  explorer  had  preceded  him  to  such  purpose,  that  he  was  forbidden  to  approach 
the  monastery,  and  compelled  to  pitch  his  tents  in  a  ravine  half  a  mile  away.  He 
too  did  not  visit  Tsaparang.  Tibetan  research  might  have  profited  immensely  if 
Francke  could  have  gone  there  in  1909,  as  he  wished ;  but  he  was  not  allowed  to 
penetrate  beyond  Shipki.  Three  years  afterwards  an  official  errand  gave  me  the 
opportunity  denied  to  him. 

I  left  Simla  on  April  22nd,  igi2,  and  on  the  gth  of  May  reached  Kanam  in 
Bashahr,  four  marches  beyond  Chini.     The  monastery  contains  a  famous  library 
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where  the  Hungarian  Czoma  di  Koros  lived  and  studied  about  ninety  years  ago. 
I  asked  for  recollections  of  him,  and  found  that  he  was  remembered  as  a  Musalman. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit  an  even  more  interesting  and  much  older  personage  than 
Czoma  di  Koros  himself  was  staying  in  the  monastery.  This  was  the  lyOtsa  Lama, 
now  in  his  twelfth  incarnation  or  more  from  Rinchhen  Tsangpo.  Kanam  is  now  his 
principal  monastery,  but  he  owns  others  in  Spiti.  Toling  has  a  separate  Abbot  or 
Khanpo  of  its  own.  Several  generations  ago  (the  Lotsa  Lama  could  not  say  exactly 
when),  it  ceased  to  be  controlled  by  Rinchhen  Tsangpo' s  successors,  and  came  under 
the  authority  of  the  Dalai  Lama.'  The  Lotsawa  is  always  re-incarnated  somewhere  in 
Guge  or  Kanawar,  but  he  seems  to  live  generally  at  Tashi  Lumpo,  the  seat  of  the 
Tashi  Lama  near  Shigatze.  Gerard,  in  the  passage  about  the  Lotsa  Lama  from 
which  I  have  already  quoted,  mentions  three  successive  incarnations  (the  last  a 
double  one)  of  his  time,  all  of  whom  were  summoned  in  due  course  by  the  Tashi 
Lama  to  Tashi  Lumpo,  and  made  their  residence  there.  The  present  incarnation 
was  the  Tashi  Lama's  tutor  and  spiritual  guide,  and  lived  for  twenty-nine  years  at 
Tashi  Lumpo.  Sven  Hedin,  while  at  vShigatze,  met  this  lama,  whom  he  describes 
as  being  very  anxious  to  return  to  Western  Tibet.  The  Tashi  Lama  would  not 
however  let  him  go.  The  Lotsawa  eventually  obtained  leave  and  came  to  Kanam 
in  1912.  His  journey  through  Western  Tibet  had  been  one  long  triumph  and  no  little 
source  of  profit.  The  villagers  for  miles  round  hastened  to  throw  themselves  and 
most  of  their  possessions  at  his  feet,  and  one  shepherd,  who  had  no  money  to  hand, 
is  said  to  have  offered  him  five  hundred  sheep.  It  was  estimated  that  he  went 
back  to  Tashi  Lumpo  where,  by  the  way,  his  influence  with  the  Tashi  Lama 
diminished  considerably  as  the  result  of  his  excursion,  with  sixty  thousand  rupees — 
more  coin  than  one  would  imagine  to  have  existed  in  the  country.  He  was  evidently 
a  man  of  wealth,  and  his  baggage  mules  were  finer  than  any  recently  seen  in  those 
parts.  The  veneration  in  which  this  lama  is  held  in  Western  Tibet  is  clearly  due  to 
the  fame  of  the  first  incarnation,  and  to  the  circumstance  that  every  succeeding 
Lotsawa  has  been  a  native  of  the  district.  If  we  consider  also  that  the  line  claims 
to  stretch  back  to  the  eleventh  century,  while  the  incarnations  of  the'Dalai  and  Tashi 
Lamas  date  from  the  fifteenth  only,  the  great  prestige  of  the  Lotsawa  is  not  really 
so  very  astonishing. 

I  had  a  long  talk  with  him  on  a  balcony  of  the  monastery  at  Kanam.  He  is  a 
handsome,  saintly-looking  priest  with,  charming  manners,  and  was  dressed  in  robes 
of  apricot  and  black  flowered  silk,  and  long  black  velvet  boots.  His  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  Guge  was  drawn,  as  one  might  expect,  from  the  lama  chronicles,  and 
from  the  Tibetan  Life  of  Atisha,  copies  of  which  he  possessed.  He  had  seen  Tsapa- 
rang,  which  he  described  as  having  been  in  former  times  a  very  large  city  with  a 
population  of  ten  thousand.  He  is  interested  in  Christianity,  but  he  had  heard 
nothing  of  Andrada  or  of  the  mission  in  Tsaparang. 

Beyond  Shipki  my  line  of  march  ran  through  a  part  of  Guge.  At  Shangtze, 
seven  days  after  crossing  the  Satlej,  I  met  the  Dzongpon  of  Tsaparang  who  had 
come  across  from  his  headquarters  to  see  me.     After  Shangtze  I  left  Guge  for  a 
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while,  to  return  to  it  when  I  had  finished  my  business  at  Gartok.  On  June  14th, 
I  started  homewards,  striking  out  across  the  Bogo  La  for  ToHng.  I  had  with  me  the 
British  Trade  Agent,  two  Gurklia  orderUes,  one  police  constable  from  the  escort 
which  I  had  brought  from  Simla,  some  chaprassis  of  the  Agency,  and  servants. 
Three  marches  brought  me  over  the  Pass  and  across  a  wide  sloping  plain  to  Dongpo, 
a  village  lying  at  about  13,000  ft.  in  the  upper  end  of  a  ravine  leading  to  the  Satlej. 
The  village  is  part  of  the  Toling  monastery  estate.  From  Dongpo  the  path  follows 
a  nala,  which  soon  narrows,  deepens  and  loses  all  sign  of  vegetation.  We  had  left 
the  plateau,  and  were  re-entering  the  Satlej  country.  The  weirdness  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood has  been  picturesquely  described  by  General  Rawling  and  by  Moorcroft 
before  him.  It  was  once  a  lake,  the  bed  of  which  in  the  course  of  ages  gradually 
silted  up.  Through  the  sandy  strata  the  river's  tributaries  have  carved  for  them- 
selves gorges  of  immense  depth,  which  meander  aimlessly  in  all  directions.  Their 
edges  are  crumbled  into  shapes  so  elaborate  and  grotesque  that  they  seem  more 
like  freak  buildings  than  the  work  of  nature.  Now  and  again  when  in  this  country, 
I  rubbed  my  eyes  to  see  a  real  castle  in  ruins,  its  jagged  outline  merged  indistinguish- 
ably  in  the  ridge  from  which  it  sprang.'  Often,  at  the  bottom  of  the  nala  by  the 
stream,  there  were  boulders  incredibly  passed  on  slender  columns  of  earth,  like  the 
glacier-tables  of  the  Alps,  but  ten  times  as  high.*  It  seemed  an  interminable  march, 
but  at  last  the  path  crawled  out  into  the  Satlej  valley.  The  river  bed  is  here  a 
scorching  waste  of  rocks  and  dust  about  a  mile  wide.  Fantastic  precipices  bound 
the  view  on  all  sides.  The  monastery  of  Toling  stands  opposite,  on  a  shelf  over- 
looking the  Satlej .  Its  long  crimson  walls,  set  off  by  a  few  brilliant  poplars  in  full 
leaf,  its  rows  of  white  pure  chortens,  and,  high  above,  its  gold  roof  sparkling  in  the 
haze,  struck  just  that  crowning  note  of  unreality  which  the  whole  scene  demanded. 
On  the  plateau  I  had  had  the  sensation,  common  in  Tibet,  of  wandering  in  another 
world.  At  ToUng  I  thought  that  I  was  dreaming  as  well ;  and  if  Rinchhen  Tsangpo 
himself,  in  black  and  yellow  satin,  had  appeared  then  and  there,  grappling  with  his 
dragon  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  I  doubt  whether  I,  or  any  of  us,  for  that  matter, 
would  have  been  surprised. 

What  did  take  us  not  a  little  aback  was  the  heat.  True,  the  Satlej  Valley  is 
notorious  as  a  sun-trap  throughout  its  course  in  the  hills;  but  at  12,000  ft.  above 
sea  level  in  these  latitudes  one  feels  aggrieved  at  a  temperature  rising  well  over  100°, 
even  in  June.  We  reached  the  Satlej  at  about  eleven  o'clock  in  a  melting  condition, 
and  were  exasperated  to  find  that  the  bridge  lay,  not  in  front  of  us,  but  a  mile  and  a 
half  upstream.  This  is  an  iron  chain  suspension  bridge,  the  only  one  of  its  kind, 
I  believe,  in  Western  Tibet.  Nain  Singh,  the  survey  pandit  who  saw  it  in  1865, 
brought  back  a  tradition  that  it  was  built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  of  all  people. 

I  There  are  two  such  ruins,  for  instance,  at  Nu,  close  to  the  Satlej,  on  the  way  between  Shipki  and  Gartok.  Local 
tradition  has  it  that  they  were  built  by  the  Mons;  but  Nu  possesses  a  more  ancient  civilization  in  the  Amazon  kingdom 
which,  according  to  Chinese  historians,  once  existed  there  (see  Atkinson's  Gazetteer  of  the  Himalayan  Districts  of  the 
United  Provinces,  Vol.  U,  pp.  452,  457,  458).  One  would  like  to  assign  these  great  stone  castles  to  that  kingdom,  but 
•o  attractive  a  conjecture  must  almost  certainly  be  incorrect. 

»  I  have  in  mind  especially  the  Meiyang  nala,  two  marches  from  Shipki,  where  there  are  crowds  of  these  tables. 
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General  Rawling  was  informed  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  last  King  of  Western 
Tibet,  that  is,  of  Guge;  and  the  ToHng  monks  told  me  the  same.  Rawling' s  per- 
sonal opinion  from  an  examination  of  the  bridge  was  that  it  was  then  less  than  a 
hundred  years  old.  But  Gerard  mentions  its  existence  in  1821,^  and  would  probably 
have  heard  if  it  had  been  a  recent  structure  in  his  time.  On  the  other  hand  this 
kind  of  bridge  seems  to  be  Central  Tibetan  in  origin,  and  the  Toling  bridge  may 
therefore  have  been  built  after  the  invasion  of  Geldan  Tsang.  It  is  made  of  stout 
timbers,  which  are  now  however  rickety  and  warped.  My  yaks  were  not  taken  across 
it,  but  forded  the  river  at  Toling.  I  looked  round  the  bridge  and  the  rocks  close 
by  for  inscriptions,  but  did  not  notice  any . 

The  next  morning  the  Changsud,  the  lay  manager  of  the  monastery  and  its 
estates,  came  to  see  me.  He  told  me  some  facts  which  I  have  already  mentioned 
about  the  history  of  Guge.  After  breakfast  I  returned  his  visit.  He  has  a  comfort- 
able house  in  the  precincts,  but  was  voluble  in  dispraise  of  the  climate,  as  being 
unbearably  cold  in  winter,  and  intensely  hot  in  summer.  I  presented  the  monastery 
with  money,  and  was  rewarded  by  being  shown  round  the  temples  very  thoroughly. 
First,  however,  I  was  taken  to  the  Khanpo's  house.  The  Khanpo  himself  was  away 
on  a  pilgrimage.  When  in  residence,  he  sits  all  day  in  a  large  handsome  room,  on 
a  railed  dais;  before  him  on  a  table  are  a  hundred  and  eight  brass,  or  possibly  silver- 
gilt,  bowl  lamps.  There  is  also  in  the  room  a  cabinet  containing  some  very  beautiful 
gold  or  gilt  statuettes,  and  the  Khanpo's  spare  hats.  From  there  we  went  round  the 
temples.  The  first  was  evidently  the  principal  place  of  worship,  living  room,  and 
refectory  of  the  lamas.  We  entered  through  a  verandah,  at  each  end  of  which  was 
a  horrific  black  stucco  demon.  The  portals  of  all  the  large  temples  are  guarded  by 
similar  figures.  Inside  was  a  huge  gloomy  hall,  its  ceiling  supported  by  a  great 
number  of  lofty  wooden  pillars.  Long  benches,  on  which  the  lamas  sit  reciting 
prayers  and  drinking  tea,  ran  down  the  middle  of  the  room.  Silk  banners  arid  robes 
were  hung  in  profusion,  and  on  various  parts  of  the  floor  were  stacked  piles  of  books, 
with  many  printing  blocks  of  carved  wood.  An  odour  of  greasy  tea  hung  about  the, 
place.  At  the  far  end  stood  a  platform,  on  which  were  mounted  -large  gilded  idols, 
and,  at  the  back  of  all,  a  gigantic  seated  Buddha,  also  gilded.  A  sky-light  above 
threw  into  prominence  the  cold  repellent  smile  of  its  primitive  features,  and  shed  a 
half  light  on  the  grouped  statues  beneath.  One  of  these,  a  gilt  figure  of  a  female 
deity,  probably  Tara,  about  eight  feet  high,  was  not  without  beauty.  There  were 
many  other  images  of  deotas  and  chortens,  some  of  brass,  others  copper — or  perhaps 
silver-gilt,  ornamented  with  turquoise.  Behind  the  head  of  the  central  Buddha 
there  was  a  gilt  screen  forming  a  sort  of  reredos  to  the  idol,  very  richly  carved.  We 
made  the  tour  of  this  and  all  the  other  temples  in  the  conventional  manner,  walking 
round  behind  the  images  from  left  to  right.  The  passages  are  almost  pitch  dark, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  guide  one,  but  the  echoing  footfall  of  the  monks  and  the 
sound- of  their  monotonous  chant.     In  the  first  temple  the  lamas  jostled  rotmd  me 

I  Account  of  Koonawur,  page  35. 
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in  a  rather  threatening  way,  being  apparently  afraid  of  my  dodging  back  and 
looting  some  object  from  the  temple,  though  that  would  have  been  quite  impossible. 
I  heard  one  of  my  Gurkhas  mutter  an  order  to  the  other  to  stick  close  to  me  and  have 
his  kukri  ready,  and  I  must  say  that  the  faces  of  some  of  the  lamas  were  unpleasant 
enough  to  justify  almost  any  precaution.  Exactly  behind  the  main  Buddha  in  this 
temple  was  a  great  recess  containing  a  yet  more  colossal  Buddha  of  gilt  stucco. 

From  here  we  went  to  another  large  square  building,  conspicuous  also  for  its 
wooden  columns.  But  it  was  not  nearly  so  high  as  the  first  temple,  and  was  well 
lighted  ;  it  looked  more  like  a  museum  than  a  temple.  There  was  the  usual  cluster 
of  divinities  round  a  seated  Buddha  at  one  end,  but  there  were  also  great  numbers 
of  stucco  figures  and  of  stumpy  clay  bricks  bearing  images  in  relief.  Hundreds  of 
these  bricks  were  quite  small,  and  were  laid  out  on  tables.  Precisely  similar  ones 
may  be  found  packed  into  the  pedestal  of  any  brass  or  copper  Tibetan  idol.  Others 
were  much  larger.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  stood  an  enormous  prayer-wheel 
like  a  great  barrel,  draped  with  flags.  The  feature  of  this  temple  was,  however,  the 
frescoes  which  covered  its  walls.  The  main  scheme  of  decoration  was  a  row  of  Avatars 
seated  on  lotus  thrones,  surrounded  by  representations  of  beasts  and  birds.  The 
intervening  spaces,  and  those  above  and  below  the  principal  figures,  were  filled  with 
designs  of  elephants,  horses,  birds,  and  various  scenes.  There  were  groups  of  saints 
fighting  with  devils,  as  Andrada  records,  and  the  wall,  in  which  the  entrance  was, 
displayed  the  usual  panoramas  of  heaven  and  hell.  The  colours  of  these  paintings 
were  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  been  laid  on  the  day  before.  The  principal  tints  were 
red  and  gold,  but  blues  and  greens  were  also  prominent. 

We  now  came  to  the  most  important  of  the  buildings— the  temple  of  Yeshe 
Hod  and  the  chapels  surrounding  it.  The  whole  forms  a  separate  walled  enclosure. 
We  passed  through  a  porch  into  an  immense  vestibule,  the  far  end  of  which  was 
screened  off  Behind  the  screen  I  found  a  seated  Buddha  of  stucco,  partly  gilded, 
and  not  less,  I  should  think,  than  twenty-five  feet  high.  Beyond  this  building  is 
the  principal  temple,  which  is  square,  with  a  chapel  opening  out  from  each  side. 
The  famous  gold  roof  is  merely  the  canopy  of  a  sky-light  in  the  centre.  Directly 
under  this  opening  there  is  a  statue  of  a  female  goddess,  presumably  Tara  again, 
with  attendant  images.  The  pillars  seem  to  be  of  pine-wood ;  in  one  of  the  side 
chapels  the  main  prop  has  given  way,  and  has  been  replaced  by  the  trunk  of  a  poplar. 
The  ceilings  are  panelled,  richly  carved  and  painted.  The  side  chapels  each  contain 
a  large  stucco  figure  with  smaller  statues  round  it.  One  of  these  is  the  chapel  of 
Rinchhen  Tsangpo,  and  the  image  in  the  centre  is  his  portrait.  The  monks  informed 
me  that  he  had  built  the  whole  of  ToUng  and  many  subordinate  monasteries.  The 
power  of  the  first  Lotsawa  was  apparently  such,  that  he  could  erect  a  monastery  in 
a  single  day — no  mean  contract  for  that,  or  any,  age.  One  wonders  whether  the 
time  limit  included  the  provision  of  timber.  The  huge,  square-cut  beams  of  the 
Toling  temples,  whether  they  are  of  deodar,  spruce  or  blue  pine,  must  have  come 
from  forests  at  least  ten  marches  away,  and  over  some  of  the  loftiest  passes  in  the 
world.     It  is  a  mystery  to  me  how  they  ever  reached  Tohng. 
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Round  Yeshe  Hod's  temple  are  some  twenty  chapels  built  against  the  enclosing 
wall.  Of  the  central  figures,  some  of  which  are  of  great  size,  I  noticed  in  particular 
a  physician  god,  surrounded  by  lesser  doctors.  There  are  innumerable  brass  statu- 
ettes and  chortens  in  these  chapels,  varying  from  six  inches  to  three  or  four  feet 
in  height.  Many  are  studded  with  turquoise,  and  several  seemed  to  be  gilt.  The 
figure  of  Shiv  is  hardly  less  frequent  than  that  of  the  Buddha  himself.  The  worship 
of  this  Hindu  god  is  known  to  have  spread  to  Western  Tibet  from  the  Himalaya 
many  centuries  ago. 

This  ended  the  round  of  the  buildings  at  Toling.  In  the  bewildering  succession 
of  chapels  and  images  there  was  far  more  than  I  had  time  to  see  or  remark,  and  a 
Tibetan  scholar  would  probably  find  enough  to  occupy  him  for  weeks.  From  Gen- 
eral Raw  ling's  book,  and  from  a  conversation  which  I  afterwards  had  with  him  in 
London,  I  gather  that  he  was  shown  much  less  that  I  was  at  Toling,  and  that  he  did 
not  enter  some  at  any  rate  of  the  temples,  but  remained  in  the  monastery  courtyard 
while  various  objects  were  brought  out  for  his  inspection.  These  included  the  wooden 
throne  of  Guge,  which  I  do  not  remember  noticing.  There  were  political  reasons 
for  the  difference  in  our  treatment.  Rawling  visited  Toling  just  after  the  expedition 
to  Lhasa,  in  which  he  had  himself  taken  part,  and  at  a  time  when  feeling  in  Western 
as  well  as  Central  Tibet  was  very  sore  against  the  British.  It  was  for  some  reason 
impossible  to  disabuse  the  lamas  of  the  fear  that  an  officer  with  an  armed  escort 
would  forcibly  carry  away  any  thing  of  value  that  took  his  fancy.  By  1912  the 
example  of  Rawling  himself  and  of  the  few  officers  who  visited  Western  Tibet  with 
or  after  him  had  largely  dispelled  that  fear,  and  the  people  were  also  much  gratified 
at  the  hospitable  reception  given  to  the  Dalai  Lama  on .  the  occasion  of  his  flight  to 
India  in  1910.  Orders  had  been  issued  facilitating  my  journey  in  every  way;  and 
the  lamas  of  Toling,  although  their  demeanour  was  rather  surly,  did  not  object  to 
the  Changsud  showing  me  everything  that  there  was  to  see.  I  may  add  that  it  was 
only  the  lamas  who  were  ever  in  the  least  unfriendly.  The  laity  was  invariably 
pleasant  and  hospitable. 

In  the  afternoon  I  determined  to  visit  the  place  that  General  Rawling  calls 
"Old"  Toling.  Readers  of  his  fascinating  book  will  remember  the  photograph  of  a 
towering  mud  cliff  with  a  silhouette  of  ruins  along  the  crest;  also  Ram  Singh's  des- 
cription of  the  way  up.  General  Rawling  himself  had  not  time  to  go  there.  I  was 
told  that  the  place  was  not  "  Old  Toling"  (the  original  monastery  was  the  one  that 
I  had  just  seen),  but  an  outlying  monastery  which  had  been  used  as  a  summer  resort, 
and  was  now  deserted.  Francke  also  conjectured  this  independently  from  his  own 
knowledge  of  other  temples  built  by  Rinchhen  Tsangpo,  which,  he  says,  are  always 
on  level  ground  close  to  a  stream.  Warned  by  Ram  Singh's  description  of  the 
track,  I  took  with  me,  besides  a  local  guide,  two  Kanawari  chaprassies  of  the  Agency, 
who  could  climb  like  monkeys,  my  Gurkha  orderlies,  and  several  lengths  of  good 
rope.  My  guide  assured  us  that  the  rope  would  be  unnecessary,  and  so,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  was.  Half  a  mile's  walk  among  broken  ravines  brought  us  to  a  steep 
slope  of  fine  debris  at   the  foot  of  the  cHff .     Near  this  point  we  saw  the  trenches 
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which  Sven  Hedin  had  dug  round  his  tents  five  years  before.  It  was  heavy  going 
up  the  slope.  Where  the  diff  itself  began,  there  were  the  remains  of  a  half-tunnelled 
stairway  and  arch  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  steps  had  crumbled  away,  and  we  had 
to  clamber  for  about  twenty  feet ;  but  that  was  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  climb, 
if  such  it  could  be  called.  From  there  onwards  an  excellently  graded  path  led  to  the 
top,  zig-zagging  across  the  face  of  the  cliff.  There  is  a  cluster  of  cave-Hke  dwelling 
houses  in  good  preservation  near  the  crest.  Further  on  is  the  temple,  a  square  hall 
as  usual,  with  slender  wooden  pillars  painted  bright  red.  There  is  a  large  stucco 
Buddha  under  the  sky-light,  and  round  it  other  clay  statues,  one  of  them  headless. 
Gaudy  frescoes  on  a  blue  background  adorn  the  walls.  Smaller  images  are  scattered 
about  in  corners,  some  of  painted  stucco,  others  of  a  kind  of  papier  mdche  consisting 
of  layers  of  paper,  apparently  pasted  one  over  the  other  on  to  a  solid  mould,  which 
is  afterwards  broken  up ;  these  figures  are  painted  in  staring  colours  with  a  high 
polish.  The  wooden  reredos  behind  the  Buddha  has  been  dismantled,  and  probably 
used  for  fuel  by  shepherds,  traces  of  whose  camp  fires  are  to  be  seen  on  the  floor. 
Small  fragments  of  brass  and  copper  panel  work  lie  buried  in  the  dust  of  ages.  The 
lamas  of  Toling  never  come  here ;  they  are  too  lazy  and  overfed  to  scale  the  cliff 
side,  and  our  guide  assured  us  that  none  of  them  had  seen  the  place.  Beyond  this 
temple  is  another,  adorned  with  dark  stucco  images  of  Shiv,  riding  or,  in  some 
cases,  standing  on  an  emaciated  buffalo,  and  wearing  a  string  of  painted  skulls.  More 
interesting  than  either  temple  was  the  library,  knee-deep  in  loose  paper,  for  the 
book  covers  have  been  taken  away,  and  the  leaves  tumbled  anyhow  on  to  the  floor. 
There  were  masses  of  indigo-tinted  sheets,  with  writing  on  them  sometimes  in  gold, 
sometimes  in  gold  and  silver  in  alternate  lines.  I  found  no  copper  or  brass  idols  in 
either  of  the  temples.  If  there  ever  had  been  any,  they  were  removed  to  Toling  when 
the  monastery  was  abandoned.  A  few  of  the  stucco  and  papier  mdche  statues,  some 
fragments  of  woodwork,  and  considerable  sections  of  books,  still  awaiting  a  transla- 
tor, are  now  in  the  Lahore  Museum.  The  story  of  their  getting  there  would  swell 
this  paper  to  yet  more  inordinate  length,  and,  though  exciting,  must  be  left  untold. 
It  was  essential  that  the  lamas  should  not  know,  for  while  these  gentry  take  no 
interest  in  relics  which  they  and  their  predecessors  have  neglected  for  centuries,  they 
would  rather  leave  them  to  decay  than  let  it  be  known  that  a  European  had  carried 
them  off.  Such  an  event  would  lower  their  dignity.  This  sentiment  is  admirable 
when  applied  to  the  treasures  of  Toling  itself ;  and  I  appreciated  the  lamas'  con- 
temptuous refusal  of  the  big  prices  which  I  offered  them  for  one  or  two  small  sta- 
tuettes in  the  side  chapels  there.  But  the  objects  in  the  ruined  monastery  had 
neither  an  owner  nor  intrinsic  value,  and  their  removal  to  a  place  where  they  would 
be  appreciated  and  cared  for  aroused  no  qualms  in  my  conscience.  As  the  guide, 
whose  assistance  was  invaluable,  had  predicted,  a  few  lamas  were  found  doing  no- 
thing particular  in  my  camp  when  I  returned.  But  we  were  all  empty-handed  just 
then,  and  they  moved  away  satisfied. 

Next  morning  I  went  back  to  the  monastery  and  questioned  the  monks  about 
the  history  of  Guge.     I  have  related  the  conversation  above.     That  over,  we  started 
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on  the  march  to  Tsaparang.  The  distance  is  something  under  nine  miles.'  The 
road,  following  the  left  bank  of  the  Satlej,  is  broad  and  smoothly  graded  as  befits  a 
highway  between  the  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  capitals^  and  quite  different  from 
the  tracks  to  which  we  were  accustomed. 

Tsaparang  stands'on  and  around  the  base  of  a  steep  promontory  which  juts  out 
like  a  buttress  from  the  plateau  into  the  river  bed.  The  foot  of  the  clifif  is  perhaps 
a  mile  from  the  stream.  The  ruins  of  the  city  are  extensive,  and  guarded  on  the 
outer  side  by  a  chain  of  small  round  mud  forts.  Terraced  fields,  no  longer  culti- 
vated, lie  round  about.  Near  "the  cliff  stand  the  Dzongpon's  house,  a  temple  with 
a  single  lama  in  charge,  and  the  dwellings  of  the  four  families  which  constitute  the 
population  of  Tsaparang.  I  spent  the  afternoon  and  evening  among  the  ruins. 
The  temples  are  in  good  preservation,  and  are  kept  by  the  Dzongpon  under  lock  and 
key.  An  inhabitant  showed  me  round  them.  They  are  in  general  smaller  than  the 
great  Gompas  of  Toling,  but  surpass  them  in  beauty  and  wealth  of  decoration.  The 
two  largest,  on  the  slopes  of  the  ridge,  are  particularly  fine.  The  central  figures  are 
seated  Buddhas  of  gilt  metal,  two  in  one  temple,  and  one  in  the  other.  Their 
technique  is  superior  to  any  thing  on  the  same  scale  at  Toling.  Smaller  images,  if 
they  ever  existed,  have  all  been  removed ;  but  there  are  still  the  gilt  screens  and 
reredoses  of  wood  or  metal  work,  with  carved  figures  of  animals  and  flowers,  showing 
considerable  taste  and  freedom  of  design.  The  frescoes  are  not  entirely  confined  to 
religious  subjects,  but  contain  also  groups  from  the  everyday  life  of  Tsaparang- 
There  are  Tibetan  warriors,  Kashmiri  and  lyadakhi  merchants,  and  even  banias 
from  Hindostan.  Besides  these  temples  there  are  one  or  two  dedicated  to  Shiv, 
where  the  idol  of  the  god  is  a  splendid  piece  of  brass  work  lavishly  decorated  and  to 
all  appearances  heavily  gilt. 

A  well-paved  roadway,  almost  a  stair  in  places,  winds  up  towards  the  palace, 
tunnelling  here  and  there  through  the  soft  cliff.  A  hundred  feet  or  more  below  the 
palace  the  path  is  crossed  by  a  low  block  house,  the  only  stone  building  in  Tsapa- 
rang. This  is  the  fort  built  by  the  Ivadakhi  army  during  the  siege.  There  is  a  deep 
gap  in  the  ridge  behind  the  palace,  preventing  escape  on  to  the  plateau  beyond.  At 
one  side  I  saw  a  funnel- like  chasm,  down  which,  my  guide  told  me,  men  of  the  garri- 
son used  to  creep  at  night  for  water.  It  was,  I  suppose,  the  regular  means  of  supply 
for  the  palace,  and  it  may  be  that  the  I,adakhis  brought  the  siege  to  an  end  by 
occupying  the  spring  or  by  making  this  path  impossible.  The  principal  rooms  in  the 
palace  are,  an  audience  hall — a  wide  chamber  that  must  once  have  had  pillars  to 
carry  the  roof:  a  temple  with  the  usual  frescoes  of  Avatars:  and  the  king's  and 
queen's  own  apartments.      Opening  out  of  the  king's  room  is  his  private  chapel, 


I  Andrada  calls  it  "half  a  day's  journey."  Gerard,  whose  information  was 'always  very  accurate,  says  "half  a 
stage  or  five  miles."  I  made  it  more,  but  the  going  is  very  easy,  and  the  journey  is  about  equal  to  half  an  ordinary 
■march  in  Kanawar.  Fraser  was  told  that  Toling  lay  half-way  between  Tsaparang  and  Gartok,  with  other  particulars 
which  he  himself  considered  "  vague  and  unsatisfactory."  He  does,  however,  mention  a  Raja  of  Tsaparang,  whom  he 
seemed  to  think  was  reigning  at  the  time.  He  says  that  he  is  called  "  Cotock  "  (=Chodak-po  ?).  Neither  Gerard  nor 
Fraser  say  anything  about  the  Jesuit  Mission.  See  Alexaftder  Gerard,  "Account  of  Koonawar,"  1814,  page  146  also 
page  49;  and  Fra.ser's  "  Hiniala  Mountain."     London,  Rodwell  and  Martin,  1820,  page  291. 
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containing  not  a  sign  of  his  Christian  beUefs,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  collection  of 
obscene  statuary  in  painted  wood.  Clearly  the  king,  after  his  conversion,  still  cher- 
ished a  house  of  Rimmon.  From  the  queen's  room  I  stepped  on  to  a  carved  wooden 
balcony  looking  over  the  city,  the  very  spot  from  which  she  saw  the  Fathers  climb- 
ing the  hill  for  the  first  time,  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago.  • 

-After  leaving  the  palace  I  entered  every  house  in  the  city  that  I  could,  but  found 
no  trace  of  a  church  or  mission.  Most  of  the  houses  are  amazingly  well  preserved, 
although  the  roof  timbers  have  been  taken  long  ago  for  fuel,  except  in  the  temples 
themselves.  The  lamas  no  doubt  abolished  the  mission  buildings  just  as  thoroughly 
as  they  wiped  out  the  king's  name  from  their  chronicles.  Judging  by  Andrada's 
account,  the  church  must  have  been  somewhere  near  what  is  now  the  Dzongpon's 
house.  The  inhabitants  profess,  truthfully  I  daresay,  to  have  no  tradition  what- 
ever of  the  Jesuits  or  of  the  king's  conversion.  I  had  already  sounded  the  Dzongpon 
when  I  met  him  at  Shangtze ;  I  tried  him  again  now,  but  with  no  better  success. 
The  next  morning  I  had  to  continue  my  way  to  the  passes  and  to  India. 

The  existence  of  all  the  riches  and  civilization  implied  in  the  remains  of  Toling 
and  Tsaparang  is  at  first  sight  astonishing.  But  we  must  remember  that  Western 
Tibet,  though  in  many  respects  the  most  desolate  country  in  the  inhabited  world, 
has  always  had  two  great  sources  of  wealth,  its  gold  and  its  wool.  The  first  is 
famous  from  the  very  dawn  of  history — from  Herodotus  and  the  Mahabharata  on- 
wards.' The  early  legends  of  Guge  reflect,  as  we  have  seen,  the  rich  output  of  the 
country's  gold,  and  the  Ladakhi  chronicles  mention  great  quantities  that  came  as 
tribute  from  Guge  to  Leh.  Whether  any  of  the  smaller  statuettes  at  ToHng  are  of 
solid  gold,  as  they  are  alleged  to  be,  or  not,  it  is  obvious  that  in  both  places  gold  is 
the  commonest  and  most  easily  obtainable  medium  of  decoration.  There  are  statues 
of  every  size,  woodwork,  and  metal  panels  plastered  with  it,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
gilded  roof,  gold  paint  on  the  walls,  and  hundreds  of  books  written  in  gold  ink.  We 
know  from  history  that  the  traffic  in  wool  and  pashm  also  between  Tibet  and  India, 
either  by  Kashmir  or  by  Kanawar  and  Kulu,  was  at  one  time  very  great.  The  fame 
of  the  Rampur  chadars  continues  to  the  present  day ;  and  the  wool  trade,  though 
now  mostly  diverted  to  Almora  and  Garhwal,  still  furnishes  the  big  manufacturing 
concerns  in  India  with  a  large  part  of  their  supply.  The  Indian  name  for  Western 
Tibet  is  Un-des,  the  wool  country.     Besides  gold  and  wool  Western  Tibetans  possessed 

'  The  gold-producing  area  of  ancient  history  is  more  strictly  identified  with  that  part  of  the  Indus  valley  which  lies 
about  and  below  Leh,  and  is  inhabited  by  the  Uards.  But  the  upper  valleys  of  the  same  river  are  rich  in  gold,  right  up 
to  their  sources.  As  regards  the  well-known  fable  of  the  gold-digging  ants  (Herodotus,  Book  III  chapters  102  to  105), 
Prancke  discovered  two  local  legends  of  such  ants  at  Kalatse,  and  was  even  shown  the  creatures  themselves.  He  some- 
what tantalizingly  omits  these  legends  from  his  book,  but  tells  us  that  the  ants  which  he  saw  were  of  normal  size,  and 
not,  as  Herodotus  says,  "  smaller  than  dogs,  but  larger  than  foxes."  •  Rawlinson,  who  cites  a  parallel  story  of  gold- 
digging  ants  from  the  Mahabharata,  states  that  the  idea  probably  arose  from  the  crouching  figures  of  the  natives  digging 
for  gold.  These  are  formidable  authorities,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  any  other  theory  has  been  advanced  to  explain 
the  fable  ;  but  anyone  who  has  seen  the  sites  of  ancient  gold  workings  in  Western  Tibet  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  resemblance  of  the  marmots,  whose  burrows  abound  there,  to  Herodotus'  ants.  The  marmot  corresponds 
%'ery  nearly  to  bis  description  of  size ;  and  it  is  its  habit  to  disappear  into  its  earth  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and, 
indeed,  at  any  time  at  which  it  is  startled  by  the  approach  of  a  human  being.  See  Prancke.  History  of  Western  Tibet. 
page*  12  to  14. 
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useful  commodities  in  their  sturdy  breed  of  ponies,  and  in  the  yak,  which  is  an  even 
more  serviceable  creature  than  is  claimed  for  it  in  Belloc's  rhyme.  Silver,  iron,  brass 
and  copper  are  to  be  had  in  plenty  in  the  neighbouring  Himalayan  tracts,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  mines  were  worked  also  in  Guge  itself.  At  Toling  the  lamas  said 
that  the  metal  for  their  idols  came  from  Luk,  five  marches  from  Shipki  on  the  Gar- 
tok  road.  The  timber  however  must  have  been  brought  laboriously,  from  India, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  even  in  its  hey-day  Tsaparang  was  short  of  wood.  Andrada's 
king  had  conquered  territories  in  the  Himalaya  from  which  he  could  draw.  This 
we  may  infer  from  traditions  of  a  Tibetan  invasion  in  the  Baspa  valley  of  Bashahr, 
and  from  a  reference  in  Andrada's  letters  to  grapes  which  were  brought  to  Tsaparang 
from  a  place  recently  conquered,  and  about  twelve  marches  distant.  This  description 
fits  Chini,  where  vines  are  still  cultivated. 

The  styles  of  sculpture,  painting  and  decoration  at  Tsaparang  struck  one,  in 
contrast  to  Toling,  as  being  uniform  and  belonging  to  a  single  period  of  art.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that,  as  the  period  of  religious  reform  belongs  to  Yeshe  Hod 
and  Rinchhen  Tsaugpo  in  the  eleventh  century,  so  the  great  era  of  prosperity,  and 
expansion  in  the  sixteenth  was  the  achievement  of  the  last  two  kings,  who  set  up  a 
new  capital  at  Tsaparang.  The  probable  reasons  for  the  collapse  of  this  prosperity 
can  only  be  touched  on  here.  The  capture  and  dethronement  of  Andrada's  enter- 
prising friend  was  the  first.  Then  followed  the  invasion  of  Geldan  Tsang,  and  the 
subjugation  of  the  country  to  Central  Tibet.  Under  the  illiberal  and  grasping, rule 
of  Lhasa,  directed  by  Pekin,  the  land  has  been  steadily  squeezed  for  the  benefit  of 
its  conquerors,  whose  own  ignorance  and  superstition,  however,  have  prevented  them 
from  making  use  of  its  resources.  Little  has  been  effected  but  the  impoverishment 
of  its  inhabitants.  Near  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  country  was 
visited  by  successive  epidemics  of  smallpox,  with  disastrous  consequences  to  a  people 
for  whom  existence  is  at  the  best  of  times  a  hard  struggle.  Finally  there  is  the 
perpetual  drain  of  lamaism  on  the  manhood  of  the  country.  The  lama  toils  not, 
neither  does  he  spin ;  but  he  is  assured  of  a  good  house  to  live  in  and  an  abundance 
of  food  and  tea.  His  hold  on  the  superstitious  peasantry  !s  such  that  he  can  easily 
get  anything  done  for  or  offered  to  him.  His  monastery  owns  practically  all  the 
culturable  soil  in  the  neighbourhood.  Small  wonder  that  the  best  of  the  young  men 
become  lamas  as  soon  as  they  can ;  and,  since  lamas  are  strictly  celibate,  that  the 
race  does  not  multiply  or  prosper.  It  must  have  been  a  perception  of  the  lama 
difficulty  that  prompted  the  last  king  to  fling  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Jesuit 
Fathers.  His  own  initiative  and  the  hardihood  of  his  subjects  had  secured,  and 
were  consolidating  for  him,  the  subjugation  of  his  neighbours  and  the  expansion  of  his 
wealth.  To  maintain  these  he  required  a  permanent  and  dependable  supply  of 
warriors,  to  which  lamaism  was  the  gravest  obstacle.  To  a  practical  man  the  lamas 
were  a  swarm  of  worthless  tea-swilling  drones.  They  would  neither  work  for  him 
themselves,  nor  beget  others  who  would ;  and  their  growing  numbers  alarmed  him. 
It  is  true  that  the  Jesuits'  creed  also  demanded  a  celibate  clergy,  but  that  was  a 
difficulty  that  could  be  tackled  later.     The  main  thing  was  to  break  up  the  monas- 
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teries  at  once,  and  to  force  the  lamas  to  work  and  to  breed  citizens.  It  was  the 
latter  injunction,  you  may  remember,  that  finally  goaded  them  into  revolt.  The 
king  failed,  like  many  another  who  tried  conclusions  with  an  established  church, 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  course  of  history  would  have  been  different  if 
the  people  of  Guge  had  comprehended  his  aim,  and  rallied  to  him.  The  Ladakhis 
would  have  been  defeated,  and  when,  some  eighteen  years  later,  the  Central  Tibetan 
invasion  came,  the  army  of  Guge  might  have  proved  too  tough  a  nut  to  be  worth  the 
cracking.  A  treaty  might  have  been  made  with  Tsaparang,  and  not,  as  actually 
happened,  with  Bashahr.  It  were  idle  to  guess  what  might  then  have  been  the  career 
of  a  strong,  compact,  enlightened,  and,  incidentally,  Christian  monarchy  in  that  wild 
region. 

Enough  however  is  known  of  the  past  of  Toling  and  Tsaparang  to  stimulate 
further  curiosity,  which  can  only  be  satisfied  by  the  despatch  of  a  competent  Tibetan 
expert  to  both  places,  with  full  permission  to  study  their  antiquities  at  leisure,  and 
to  hunt  for  inscriptions.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  so  easy  as  it  sounds.  Apart 
from  our  Government's  engagement  to  prohibit  Europeans  from  entering  the  country 
except  upon  official  business,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  available  Englishman  could 
undertake  the  task.  The  Moravian  Mission  contains  several  Tibetanists,  worthy 
successors  of  Franc  ke,  who  could  do  so,  and  would,  moreover,  be  welcomed  by  the 
Tibetans,  as  they  are  highly  qualified  in  medicine.  On  this  last  account  a  Moravian 
Missionary  at  Poo  has  been  more  than  once  invited  by  the  Tibetans  of  Guge  to 
enter  their  district.  Here,  however,  political  considerations  of  another  kind  arise, 
since  the  personnel  of  the  mission  is  mainly  German.  A  native  of  Indian  Tibet, 
well  versed  in  the  religion  of  his  country  and  in  the  rudiments  of  archaeology,  would 
be  ideal,  if  he  could  be  found.  He  would  be  unlikely  to  meet  with  difficulties  from 
the  Tibetan  Government  or  the  lamas,  and,  if  he  did,  would  enjoy  British  protection 
and  assistance  through  the  means  of  the  Trade  Agency  at  Gartok.  There  is  still 
much  to  be  learnt  of  the  great  age  of  Toling,  when  its  golden  monastery  radiated 
light  and  learning  through  all  Tibet  from  Kashmir  to  Assam:  of  the  history  of 
Guge  between  the  eleventh  and  seventeenth  centuries,  of  which  we  know  nothing 
but  the  occasional  record  of  a  successful  invasion  or  levy  of  tribute  by  Ladakh : 
and,  lastly,  of  the  rise  of  the  Tsaparang  dynasty,  its  conquests  and  splendour,  and 
its  dramatically  sudden  fall. 

The  pleasure  of  these  discoveries  may  some  day  reward  a  scholar  who  is  capable 
of  making  them.  For  the  casual  visitor  if  another  ever  visits  Tsaparang,  there  is, 
or  was,  a  solitary  object  from  which  fancy  may  conjure  a  relic  of  the  mission.  ^  A 
row  of,  whitewashed  chortens  stands  near  the  Dzongpon's  house.  One  of  them, 
some  forty  feet  high,  towers  above  the  rest ;  and  on  its  summit  there  lies  horizontally 
a  weather-beaten  cross  of  wood.  It  may  be  that  that  chorten  was  being  built  while 
the  lamas  were  demohshing  the  church  close  by;  and  that  some  one,  carelessly, 
or  perhaps  thinking  to  lay  up  treasure  for  himself  in  two  heavens,  planted  the 
rejected  emblem  on  the  Buddhist  tomb.  In  all  else  the  work  of  destruction  was 
complete,  and  nothing  is  left  to  remind  men  that  a  Christian  once  reigned  in  Tibet. 


Meetings,  1917. 

January  20th. — Lahore.  Annual" Meeting.  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  J.  P.  Thompson,  Vice- 
President,  was  in  the  chair.  Professor  MargoUouth  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
read  a  paper  entitled  "  The  Earliest  References  to  Russia  by  Muslim  historians." 
The  accounts  of  the  previous  year  were  passed,  and  the  Office  Bearers  and  Coun- 
cil for  1917  were  appointed. 

March  yd. — Lahore.  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  H.  J.  Maynard  was  in  the  chair.  A  paper  was 
read  by  Sardar  Abdul  Qadir  Khan  Effendi  on  "  Kakas  in  Afghanistan."  A 
discussion  followed  in  which  the  Hon'ble  Pandit  Sheo  Narian,  Mr.  Gulshan  Rai 
and  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Maynard  took  part. 

April  2nd. — Lahore.  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  J.  P.  Thompson,  Vice-President,  was  in  the 
chair.  Lala  Gulshan  Rai  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Struggles  of  the  Hindu  Sahi 
Rulers  of  Kabul  and  the  Panjab  against  Central  Asian  Turks."  A  discussion 
followed  in  which  the  Hon'ble  Pandit  Sheo  Narian,  the  Vice-Chairman  and  the 
Hon.  Secretary  took  part. 

July  31s/. — Simla.  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  J.  P.  Thompson,  Vice-President,  was  in  the 
chair.  Rai  Sahib  Daya  Ram  Sahni  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Excavations  at 
Huvishkapura."  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  A  discussion  fol- 
lowed in  which  the  Chairman,  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Maynard  and  Dr.  Spooner 
took  part. 

December  igth. — Lahore.  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  J.  P.  Thompson,  Vice-President,  was  in 
the  chair.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  the  President  (Professor  Ramsay 
Muir)  and  several  members  of  the  History  Conference  of  1917.  A  paper  was 
read  by  Qazi  Fazl  Haqq,  entitled  "  Chathian  di  Pauhri,  a  Panjabi  Ballad  dealing 
with  the  history  of  wars  between  the  Chathas  and  the  Sukarchakia  Sikhs."  A 
discussion  followed  in  which  the  Hon'ble  Pandit  Sheo  Narian,  the  Hon.  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Tydeman,  B.  Sewa  Ram  Suri  and  others  took  part. 


Report  of  the  Honorary  Treasurer  for  the  year  1917, 

During  the  year  seven  new  members  have  joined  the  Society  and  five  have 
resigned.  We  have  to  record  with  regret  the  death  of  two  of  our  members  :  Sir  P.  C. 
Chatterji  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Wilkins.  The  total  membership  of  the  Society  is  now  one 
hundred  and  seventy- two. 

Accounts.— The  statement  below  shows  only  the  actual  amounts   received  and 

disbursed  during  the  year.     In  addition  to  these  the  sum  of  Rs.  671-6-0  is  due  to  the 

Baptist   Mission    Press,   Calcutta,    for  printing  journals,   making  a  total  deficit  of 

Rs.  278-5-10.     Sixty-eight  members  had  not  paid  their  subscriptions  for  the  year  on 

the   31st   December,    and  the  total  amount  due  to   the  Society  from   members  is 

Rs.  1,205.     The  names  of  those  whose  subscriptions  are  overdue  are  given  on  the  list 

presented  herewith. 

L.  T.   Watkins, 

Honorary  Treasurer. 
Lahore,  2nd  January,  igi8. 
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The  Ballad  of  Ram  Singh's  two  Rebellions, 

This  ballad  has  been  recorded  with  historical  and  geographical  notes  by  Mr. 
J.  F.  Mitchell,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Kulu,  and  the  text  and  translation  edited  by  the 
Rev.  T.  Grahame  Bailey  of  Wazirabad.  Mr.  C.  H.  Donald  has  supplied  the  follow- 
ing note  on  the  origin  of  another  version  of  the  ballad  : — 

"  The  Ram  Singh  Ballad  was  sung  to  me  by  three  old  '  Abdals '  of  Nurpur,  in 
the  Kangra  District.  One  of  them,  a  very  old  man,  informed  me  that  he 
was  then  a  child,  but  well  remembers  the  British  forces  coming  into  the 
valley,  and  his  father  and  two  of  his  uncles  were  ordered  to  compose  and 
sing  a  ballad  of  the  whole  proceedings.     The  names  of  the  three  composers 

are  : — 

I.  Jattu,     2.  Dhaman,     3.  Billu, — Abdals  of  Nurpur. 

The  ballad,  so  far  as  they  know,  or  I  can  discover,  was  never  written  down,  so 

no  manuscript  copy  of  it  appears  to  be  in  existence  now. 
There  appear  to  be  several  versions  of  it,  as  at  present  sung,  to  suit  the  audience, 

and  it  is  possible  that  there  is  more  of  it  (the  original),  but  this  is  all  I 

have  been  able  to  procure. 
The  '  Abdals '  were  very  loath  to  give  this  version,  chiefly  I  think  on  account 

of  the  last  hne  but  one  of  the  first  verse  : — '  Thar  thar  kambea  Baran  Sahib 

Raja.' 
It  is  said  to  have  been  composed  very  shortly  after  Ram  Singh  fell  into  the 

hands  of  the  British  and  at  the  instance  of  the  British  officers,  but  I  think 

it  is  much  more  likely  to  have  been  composed  at  the  instance  of  the  Raja  of. 

Nurpur,  or  some  of  the  leading  Rajputs  of  the  time." 

The  Jachh  and  Dai,i.a  Actions. 
Ram  Singh  was  born  in  the  house  of  Shama,  born  in  the  likeness  of  God  and 

named  "  The  Bold."  ' 
He  it  was  who  saved  the  Rajputs'  honour.     Well  did  the  son  of  the  Wazir  fight. 
The  Company  wrote  and  sent  an  order  "  Do  not  interfere  with  the  pale-faced 

soldiers." 


General. — I  have  been  unable  to  discover  more  detail  of  the  two  actions  against  Ram  Singh  than  are  contained  in 
the  attached  extracts  from  Barnes"  Settlement  Report  and  Burton's  Sikh  Wars.  The  ballad  consists  of  four  parts: 
the  first,  describing  the  first  rebellion  and  the  fight  at  Jachh  ;  the  second,  describing  the  preliminary  negotiations,  but 
irrelevantly  referring  to  the  Dalla  mountain,  the  scene  of  the  second  rebellion.  The  third  reverts  to  the  fighting  at 
Jachh,  the  subsequent  scattering  and  reassembling  at  Shahpur  (between  the  Ravi  and  the  Chakki,  now  in  the  Gur- 
daspur  District,  but  formerly  part  of  the  Nurpur  tract  when  the  Jullundur  Doab  was  ceded).  The  fourth,  a  description 
of  the  last  fight  on  the  Dalla  heights  above  Shahpur. 

1  Ram  Singh  was  the  son  of  Sbama,  Wazir  to  the  Raja  of  Nurpur. 
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The  Feringhi  is  a  great  scourge,  he  will  put  you  in  a  cage. 

Well  did  the  son  of  the  Wazir  fight. 

Ram  Singh  wrote  and  sent  this  order  "  I  will  fight  with  the  pale-faced  soldiers." 

All  alone  well  did  the  PathaneS  fight. 

The  armies  came  up  from  far  Calcutta. 

The  Wazir  came  up  by  way  of  Basa,  the  Sahib  as  far  as  SuriaU.' 

In  Jachh  was  the  battle  joined,  all  alone  well  did  the  Pathanea  fight. 

Bathed  and  washed  the  Raja  sits  at  his  prayers,  the  Brahmans  betrayed  him 

and  caused  his  capture  whilst  at  prayer.' 
Well  did  the  son  of  the  Wazir  fight. 


The  drums  rolled  on  the  heights  of  Dalla,  the  regimental  tambourines  rattled, 
O  people.' 

All  alone  well  did  the  Pathanea  fight. 

The  Company  wrote  and  sent  an  order,  20  "  Do  not  interfere  with  the  pale- 
faced  soldiers  ",  Raja, 


1  Inset  is  a  sketch  of  the  scene  of  the  Jachh  fight.  Suriali  or  Saliali  however  lies  about  eight  miles  to  the  north  ; 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  reference  to  that  place.  Ram  Singh  and  that  part  of  the  British  force  which  was  under 
Major  Fisher  had  come  from  Shahpur  and  an  easy  road  for  the  forces  would  have  been  via  Danera  and  thence  along  the 
Danera-Nuipur  road  which  passes  through  Saliali. 


To  Ndjpd  Barf 
arPathan  Kot 


The  acttial  fight  took  place  on  the  ridge  between  the  Bod  Nala  and  the  Gareli  Khad.  Both  the  end  of  this  ridge 
and  the  level  land  near  the  Bod,  the  Gareli  and  the  Jabbar,  lie  in  the  village  of  Jachh.  The  village  of  Basa  lies  S.E.  of 
Jacbh  running  from  the  top  of  the  ridge  down  to  the  Gareli ;  it  is  known  in  the  revenue  records  as  Basa  Hadialan  but 
b  known  locally  as  Basa  Waziran ;  it  is  now  owned  by  a  family  of  Pathanias  all  of  whom  claim  descent  from  Ram 
Singh. 

«  I  cannot  trace  this  reference  which  is  repeated  several  times  to  the  perfidy  of  Ram  Singh's  Brahmans,  nor  do  I 
know  if  Ram  Singh  was  captured  at  the  Dalla  battle ;  he  was  transported  in  the  following  February  but  this  was  after 
conclusion  of  hortilities  in  the  Second  Sikh  War.     Probably  the  ballad  is  correct  in  saying  he  was  captured  at  Dalla. 

S  Dalle  di  Dbar.    A  ridge  above  Shahpur. 
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The  Feringhi  is  a  great  scourge,  he  will  put  j-^ou  in  a  cage,  he  will  put  your  house 

to  auction. 
Well  did  the  son  of  the  Wazir  fight. 
Ram   Singh  wrote    and    sent  an  order,  25  "  I  will  fight  with  the  Feringhi,  I 

have  a  claim  against  the  English,  my  life -is  a  thing  of  but  four  days." 
Well  did  the  son  of  the  Wazir  fight. 
He  wrote  an  order  to  his  mother's  brothers.     30  He  called  Jawahar  Singh  and 

Bahadar  Singh  his  mother's  brothers. 
He  called  the  Kotwal '  named  Das,  he  called  Dhian  the  Jaryal. 
Called  he  also  Amar  Singh,  Manhas,  who  bared  his  sword  (and  said) 
I  will  try  against  the  armies  how  my  sword  works. 
35     Then  did  Ram  Singh  backing  out  go  up,  in  his  hand  seized  his  sword  which  says 

"  kill,  kill." 
"  I  will  try  my  strength  against  armies." 
All  alone  well  did  the  Pathanea  fight. 
40     Bathed  and  washed  the  Raja  sits  at  his  prayers,  then  did  the  Brahmans  betray 

him  and  in  secret  caused  his  capture. 


Ram  Singh  was  born  in  the  house  of  Shama,  born  in  the  likeness  of  God. 
45     At  birth  he  seized  a  sword,  he  made  firm  (in  his  heart)  a  claim  against  the 
English.     He  wrote  an  order  and  sent  it  to   Bhol.     (Note. — Das  was  the 
kotwal  of  the  Bhol  taluqa)  He  called  Das  the  Kotwal. 
Called  he  also  Jahgi,  Padhwal,^  50  and  Tara  Singh  Sahab. 
Called  Nahangi,  the  Dhanotia,  the  Dhanotia  refused  (to  come). 
He  called  Amar  Singh,  the  Manhas,  whose  horses  wear  chaplets  on  their  necks. 
55     Amar  Singh  bared  his  sword.     Come,  let  us  meet  the  English.     The  honour  of 
the  brotherhood  of  the  faith  must  be  saved,  he  destroyed  four  regiments, 
the  streams  flow  with  blood. 
60    Now  he  moved  his  camp,  and  pitched  it  in  Naga  Bari.^ 

There  he  appointed  a  Brahman  for  his  food.     He  ate  his  food  and  girded  his 

clothes  around  his  waist,  the  young  man. 
He  said  "  Wazir,  now  get  you  gone  anywhere, 
65     Take  away  some  small  reward  from  me." 
He  bared  his  sword  from  his  waist. 
He  girded  it  on  his  waist. 
70    He  gave  orders  to  his  soldiers,  and  brought  his  camp  to  Shahpur. 
There  he  gave  orders  to  his  soldiers,  loot  this  city  of  Shahpur. 

•  Kotwals  corresponded  to  Zaildars.  Das  is  well  remembered  as  the  Kotwal  of  the  Dhar  Dhol  taluqa  lying  just 
S.W.  of  the  scene  of  the  Jachh  fight.  Bhol  is  a  village  in  it.  The  ridge  on  which  the  fight  took  place  is  the  last  of  the 
long  Dhar  Bhol  ridge  which  runs  far  to  the  S.W.  into  Dera  tahsil. 

»  Bhadwal  or  Padhwal,  Dhanotia,  Manhas  are  all  tribes  of  Rajputs. 

3  Naga  Barl  lies  four  miles  due  west  of  Jachh.  It  is  on  the  Nurpur-Pathankot  road  ;  it  is  part  of  a  village  still  be- 
longing to  the  Raja  of  Nurpur. 
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The  drums  roll  on  the  height  of  Dalla,  the  side-drums  beat  at  Kumhan.' 

The  news  of  you  has  reached  the  presence. 
75    Malmal  Sahib  has  come  up,  raising  the  outcry  as  he  comes.* 

He  shot  an  arrow  into  the  hand  of  Malmal  Sahib,  and  the  hand  he  destroyed. 

Malmal's  brother  Candi  Sahib  has  also  come  up,  80  as  he  came  he  gave  a  blow ; 
he  warded  off  the  blow  with  his  shield  and  struck  his  own  blow  in  on  the 
Sahib's  head. 

They  had  his  body  taken  to  Delhi. 

Having  stopped  (the  blow)  with  his  shield  he  stood  it  against  a  corn-bin. 
85    The  Feringhees  are  great  kings,  they  wrote  an  order,  and  asked, 

The  English  are  great  kings,  they  sell  our  homes  by  auction. 

They  will  not  let  people  go  alive. 
90    Amar  Singh  said  I  have  but  four  days  to  live. 

The  Generals  and  Colonels  have  come. 

In  their  coming  they  published  by  beat  of  drum. 

Cause  Ram  Singh  to  be  captured,  a  reward  of  two  thousand  rupees  to  whoever 
causes  Ram  Singh  to  be  captured. 
95     Your  Brahmans  have  been  deceitful,  they  enabled  the  capture  when  he  was 
seated  at  prayers. 

They  put  him  in  a  palanquin,  and  came  to  Nurpur  city. 

The  Wazir  sat  down  at  the  tank  of  Bala.' 
100    A  messenger  came  running, 

"  Oh  Shama,  your  city  is  put  in  danger. 

You  tried  your  strength  against  kings, 

The  English  are  great  kings, 

Who  place  in  cages." 
105    As  ray  fate  was  written  so  I  have  received. 

My  Missar  (Brahman  adviser)  deceived  me, 

My  brother  Gopal  Singh  came  to  meet  me, 

My  own  true  brother  deceived  me. 

The  brotherhood  give  me  their  assistance. 
no    Who  takes  my  name  while  I  live  ? 

The  word  of  men  remains  with  men  (till  death). 

Mothers'  sons  fight. 
113     Ram  Singh,  the  PathSnet,  fought  with  strength. 


'  I  h*ve  not  traced  Kumhan.     It  is  evidently  a  place  name  and  probably  refers  to  a  hill  on  the  Dalla  heights. 

«  Malmal  Sahib  and  Candi  Sahib  are  interesting.  The  ballad  says  that  the  latter  was  killed  and  the  former 
wounded.  Barnes  says  that  both  Peel  and  Christie  were  killed.  Burton  says  that  Christie  was  killed  and  Peel  wounded. 
Conld  Malmal  be  Peel  and  Candi  be  Christie  ? 

»  It  is  not  clear  if  the  British  brought  him  to  Bale  da  Taja  as  a  captive,  or  whether  his  friends  conveyed  him  the  e 
•ecretly.     For  tola,  tank,  we  might  read  afeSUl,  masonry  platform  round  foot  of  peepul  tree.     There  is  one  in  NBrpur. 
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Ghar  Siame  de  Ram  Singh  jammea 

Jammea  bara  autari,  jis  da  nam  rakkhea  arjang. 

Jin  rakkhi  Rajputa  di  laj,  baita  wazir  da  khub  larea, 

Likh  parwanea  kaumpani  bhejdi,  Gorea  nal  na  cher, 
5     Farangi  hai  barl  bala,  taiki  rakhgi  pinjrai  pai, 

Baita  wazir  da  khub  larea. 

Likli  parwanea  Ram  Singh  bhejda  mat  larna  Gorea  naj 

Akaila  Pathanea  khub  larea. 

Dur  Kalkatte  dia  foja  carhia. 
10     Base  da  carhea  wazir  Sureali  tai  carhea  Sahab, 

Jachh  wich  pai  gai  larai 

Akaila  Pathanea  khub  larea. 

Nahai  dhoi  Raja  puja  par  behnda,  Brahmane  cugli  lai, 

Puja  par  ditta  pakrai, 
15     Baita  wazir  da  khub  larea. 


DaUe  dia  dhara  dafle  bajjde, 

Paltni  kharke  tambur  loko, 

Akaila  pathanea  khub  larea, 

lyikh  parwanea  kaumpa  ni  bhejdi 
20     Gorea  nal  na  cher  Raja, 

Farangi  hai  buri  bala,  taiki  rakhga  pinjre  paij 

Tera  ghar  bar  karga  nilam, 

Baita  wazir  da  khub  larea. 

Likh  parwanea  Ram  Singh  bhejda, 
25     Mai  larna  Farangi  nal, 

Maira  daiya  Ahgreza  de  nal, 

Mai  jina  dtharea  car, 

Baita  wazir  da  khub  larea 

Likh  parwanea  mammea  jo  bhejda, 
30    Saddea  Jawahar  Singh  mamma,  saddea  Bahadar  Singh  mamma, 

Saddea  Das  Kotwal,  saddea  Dhian  Jaryal, 

Saddea  Amar  Singh  Manhas,  jinne  sutri  lai  talwar, 

Mai  parkhni  foja  de  nal, 

Mairi  kaisi  caldi  talwar, 
35     Khai '  morara  phir  Ram  Singh  carhea, 

Hath  pakri  talwar. 

Jehri  kardi  hai  mar-o-mar, 

Mai  parkhni  hai  foja  de  nal. 

Akaila  Pathanea  khub  larea. 

1  Morara  kha^a,  to  go  back  on  a  thing,  to  back  out.     This  gives  doubtful  sense. 
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40    Nahai  dhoi  Raja  puja  par  behnda, 
Phir  bahmane  cugli  lai, 
Phir  corea  ditta  pakrai. 


Ghar  Siame  de  Ram  Singh  jammea, 

Jammea  bara  autari  Raja, 
45     Jammde  ne  pakri  talwar  Raja, 

Daiya  baddha  AngrezS  de  nal  Raja, 

lyikhi  parwana  Bhuli  ki  bhejea, 

Saddea  Das  Kotwal  Raja, 

Saddea  Jangi  Padhwal  Raja, 
50    Saddea  Tara  Singh  Sahabe  nil  Raja, 

Saddea  Nahahgi  Dhanotia  Raja, 

Dhanotie  ne  likkhea  jawab  Raja, 

Saddea  Amar  Singh  Manhas  Raja, 

Jis  de  ghoreS  de  gal  har  Raja, 
55    Amar  Singh  sutri  lai  hai  talwar  Raja, 

Calo  milie  AngrezS  de  nal  Raja, 

Rakkhni  Dharmcare  di  an  Raja. 

PaltnS  mariS  car  Raja, 

LahuS  de  bagde  nal  Raja, 
60    Hun  dera  kuc  karaya  Raja, 

Dera  Naga  Bari  paea  Raja, 

Otthe  Bahman  rasoi  kl  laya  Raja, 

Khai  li  raso  kas  kapre  dhaka  par  juan  Raja, 

Wazir,  tu  hun  kutayo  ja  Raja, 
65    Met6  thora  dea  lai  jao  inam  Raja, 

Lakko  sutri  lai  talwar  Raja, 

Us  bannhi  lai  dhaka  te  juan  Raja, 

Otthe  sapahiS  ki  hukam  karaya  Raja, 

Dera  Shahpure  de  andar  ay  a  Raja, 
70    Otthe  sapahiS  ki  hukam  karaya  Raja, 

Lutti  lo  Shahpure  da  shehr  Raja. 

Dallai  dia  dhara  dafle  bajjde, 

Kumhani  kharke  tumbur  Raja, 

Teri  khabar  gai  hazur  Raja, 
75    Malmal  Sahab  carhi  aya, 

AundeS  halla  karaya  Raja, 

Malmal  Sahab  de  hatthe  ki  tir  laya, 

Hatthe  da  kita  nash  Raja, 

Malmal  da  bhai  Candi  Sahab  carhi  aya, 
80    Us  aundeS  ne  phat  calaya  Raja, 
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Phat  dhala  par  bacaya  Raja, 

Phat  Sahab  de  sir  par  bahea  Raja, 

Ohda  deh  Dehli  cukaya  Raja, 

Daikari  dhala  da  arikka  hare  de  nal  arkaya  Raja, 
85     Farahgi  hai  bara  badshah.  Raja, 

lyikhi  parwana  pucchea  Raja, 

Ahgrez  hai  bara  badshah  Raja, 

Ghar  bar  karanda  nilam  Raja, 

Jindea  nehl  dinda  jan  Raja, 
90    Amar  Singh  akhda  mai  jina  dihareS  car  Raja, 

Jarnail  karnail  carhi  aya  Raja, 

Aundea  dhandhora  pataya  Raja, 

Ram  Singh  deo  pakrai  Raja, 

Do  hazar  rupea  inam  jo  Ram  Singh  de  pakrai  Raja. 
95     Tere  bahmane  daga  kamaya  Raja, 

Puja  baithda  pakraya  Raja, 

Bich  sukhpale  de  paya  Raja, 

Nurpur  shehr  ki  aya  Raja, 

Bale  de  tala  par  bathea  wazir.  Raja, 
100     Ik  dorda  harkara  cala  aya  Raja, 

Siamea  tera  shehr  arahi  bich  paya  Raja, 

Badshaha  kanne  tu  zora  laya, 

Angrez  hai  bara  badshah  Raja, 

Jehra  rakhda  pinjre  pai  Raja, 
105     Karm  likhea  so  mai  paya  Raja, 

Mere  missrai  ne  daga  kamaya  Raja, 

Bhai  Gopal  Singh  milne  ki  aya  Raja, 

Sakke  bhai  ne  daga  kamaya  Raja, 

Bhaicara  dinda  maddat  Raja, 
no    Jinda  lainda  kon  mera  n5  Raja, 

Marda  de  bol  rehnde  marda  nal  Raja, 

Larde  maia  de  puttar  Raja, 
113     Ram  Singh  Pathanea  zor  larea. 


Barnes's  Settlement  Report,  Para.  89. 

At  the  end  of  August  1848,  Ram  Singh,  a  Pathania  Rajput,  and  son  of  the 
Wazir  of  the  ex-Raja  of  Nurpur,  collecting  a  band  of  adventurers  from  the  neighbour- 
ing hills  of  Jummoo,  suddenly  crossed  the  Ravi  and  threw  himself  into  the  unoccupied 
fort  of  Shahpur.  {Note. — This  is  the  Shahpur  now  in  Gurdaspur  District).  That 
night  he  received  a  congratulatory  deputation  from  the  neighbourhood,  and  proclaimed 
by  beat  of  drum,  that  the  English  rule  had  ceased.     Dalip  Singh  was  the  Paramount 
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Power,  Jaswan  Singh  (the  son  of  Raj  Bir  Singh)  the   Raja  of  Nurpur,  and  Ram 
Singh  his  Wazir. 

:|c  i|c  *  l|c  i|c  l|c 

Barnes's  Settlement  Report,  Para.  98. 

In  January  1849,  Ram  Singh  persuaded  Raja  Sher  Singh  to  give  him  two  Sikh 
regiments,  each  500  strong,  to  make  a  second  irruption  in  the  hills.  He  took  up  a 
final  position  upon  the  Dula  heights.  This  ridge  overhangs  the  Ravi,  and  presents 
towards  the  plains,  the  quarter  from  which  an  assaihng  force  must  proceed,  a  series  of 
perpendicular  blocks  of  sandstone,  varying  from  50  to  150  feet  high,  and  each  forming 
in  itself  a  strong  and  almost  impregnable  position.  The  strength  of  the  ground  and 
the  disciplined  valour  of  the  insurgents  made  the  assault  a  service  of  peculiar  danger, 
and  Brigadier  Wheeler  came  up  in  perspn  accompanied  by  a  strong  force  of  all  arms. 
By  his  skilful  dispositions  the  rebels  were  driven  from  their  fastnesses  with  consider- 
able slaughter,  and  we  on  our  side  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  two  gallant  officers,  Cor- 
net Christie,  of  the  7th  Cavalry,  and  lyieutenant  J.  Peel,  of  the  Hoshiarpur  Local 

Corps. 

****** 

Burton's  First  and  Second  Sikh  Wars,  Chapter  XII. 

Ram  Singh,  son  of  Shama,  one  of  the  hereditary  wazirs  of  Nurpur,  crossed  the 
frontier  and  attacked  several  posts  on  the  customs  line  in  the  vicinity  of  Pathankot 
and  Nurpur.  A  force  of  the  15th  Irregular  Cavalry  and  29th  Native  Infantry  under 
Major  Fisher  was  accordingly  sent  against  him  and  crossed  the  Beas  at  Katgarh  (in 
extreme  S.W.  of  Nurpur  tahsil,  L.M.)  on  the  9th  September  (1848).  Early,  on  the 
loth.  Major  Fisher  marched  to  Pathankot,  where  arrangements  were  made  for  attack- 
ing the  rebels  who  were  reported  to  be  in  possession  of  the  neighbouring  fort  of 
Shahpur.  As  the  force  approached  that  place  a  body  of  men  was  seen  on  the  hill 
overlooking  the  fort ;  these  were  charged  and  dispersed  by  the  cavalry.  When  the 
party  neared  the  fort,  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  was  opened  from  the  walls,  by  which 
a  few  sowars  were  wounded.  Fire  continued  until  dusk,  and  during  the  night  the 
rebels  evacuated  the  fort,  escaping  by  a  precipitous  path  leading  to  the  Ravi,  which 
flowed  several  hundred  feet  below. 

On  the  loth  September,  Mr.  J.  Lawrence,  Commissioner  of  the  Jullundur  Doab, 
reached  Kangra,  and  on  the  13th  arrived  at  Nurpur,  when  he  heard  that  Ram  Singh 
occupied  a  long  narrow  hill  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town.  He  had  per- 
petrated several  dacoities  and  had  written  circular  letters  to  the  headmen  of  villages, 
inviting  them  to  join  him.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  Mr.  Lawrence  and  Major 
Fisher  reconnoitred  the  enemy's  position  and  the  surrounding  country  which  was 
difficult.  It  was  found  that  cavalry  could  act  with  difficulty  on  the  south,  a  wide 
ravine,  interspersed  with  rice  fields,  running  along  that  side  ;  on  the  North  the 
country  was  much  more  difficult,  being  broken  in  every  direction  into  hundreds  of 
little  spurs  running  out  from  the  main  chain  on  which  the  insurgents  were  posted. 
Reinforcements  were  brought  up,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  Ram  Singh  and 
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his  followers  were  dispersed.  The  force  with  Mr.  Lawrence  consisted  of  360  men  of 
the  1st  Sikh  Regiment,  under  Major  Hodgson,  of  whom  300  attacked  on  one  side  ;  two 
companies  29th  Native  Infantry  under  Lieutenant  Johnston,  who  went  up  on  another 
side ;  four  companies  71st  Native  Infantry  under  Captain  Rind,  and  150  men  of  the 
Kangra  Regiment  under  Lieutenant  Wallace  made  a  long  detour  and,  mounting  the 
Eastern  extremity  of  the  hill,  gained  possession  of  the  heights.  Major  Fisher  com- 
manded the  whole  force,  and  with  the  15th  Irregular  Cavalry  guarded  the  Southern 
and  Western  sides  of  the  hill.  The  casualties  amounted  to  one  sepoy  killed  and  9 
wounded  ;  the  enemy  sustained  considerable  loss. 

On  the  8th  January  (1849)  Brigadier  General  Wheeler  marched  from  Pathankot 
against  a  body  of  insurgents  under  Ram  Singh,  who  had  taken  up  a  position  on  the 
Dalla  mountain  north  of  Shahpur.  He  sent  the  4th  Native  Infantry  and  a  risala  of 
Irregular  Cavalry  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  D.  Downing,  up  the  bed  of 
the  Chaki  river,  to  take  post  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  mountain  where  the  ascent 
was  easier  than  on  the  Shahpur  side.  At  Shahpur  he  found  that  a  range  of  hills  had 
to  be  crossed  to  reach  the  Dalla  mountain.  He  had  hoped  to  avoid  this  range  by 
marching  up  the  bed  of  the  river  Ravi,  but  it  was  found  that  the  fords  were  too  deep 
and  the  stream  too  rapid,  so  a  road  was  made  across  a  gorge  which  crossed  the 
intervening  hills,  the  work  occupying  three  days.  At  the  foot  of  the  Dalla  mountain 
three  days  were  employed  in  reconnoitring,  and  on  the  15th  and  i6th  January  three 
columns  marched  to  different  points  from  which  a  simultaneous  attack  was  made  on 
the  latter  date.  The  enemy  were  driven  from  their  stronghold  with  considerable 
loss,  35  bodies  being  counted.  On  the  British  side  Cornet  Christie,  7th  Light  Cavalry, 
and  Jemadar  Ram  Kishan  Singh,  ist  Sikh  Local  Infantry,  were  killed,  and  Lieutenant , 
Peel,  2nd  in  command  of  the  latter  corps,  was  wounded. 


The  Ballad  of  Lam  Barn  of  the  Kulu  Naggar  Tract.' 
{Recorded  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Donald  :  edited  by  Rev.  T.  Grahame  Bailey.) 

Listen  to  the  tale  of  Barn.^    Larn  and  Barn  consulted '  together  on  the  heights 

of  Sikandar.* 
They   distributed   topas   of  gunpowder   together  with   handfuls'  of  firewood. 

Listen  to  the  tale  of  fighting. 
Oh,  upon  the  heights  of  Dalla,  people ', 
Listen  to  the  tale  of  Bam. 

With  shiverings  and  shakings  Bhagsti  (Dharmsala)  trembled,  all  Nurpur  trembled. 
Listen  to  the  tale  of  Bam. 

WTien  he  came  from  Naggar  to  Karigra  district  all  orders  were  merciful  (narm), 
He  gave  jagirs  to  the  Rajas. 
He  maintained  the  muafis  of  the  god. 
Praise  to  Lam  Barn  Sahib. 

He  took  the  records  from  Lehna  Singh.     He  assessed  the  whole  of  KulQ. 
To  those  who  had  possession  he  distributed  places.^ 
Listen  to  the  tale  of  Barn. 

Pritam  Singh  gave  leases  of  land,  Barn  Sahib  maintained  them. 
Lam  was  made  organiser,  Barn  the  supervisor." 
Listen  to  the  tale  of  Bam. 

The  people  of  Kulu  thundered  forth  "  Praise,  praise  to  you  sahibs." 
He  gave  rest  in  all  the  country  of  KulG. 
listen  to  the  tale  of  Barn. 
The  drums  rolled  on  the  heights  of  Dalla,  the  side-drums  rattled  in  the  centre.* 

The  few  Gurkhas  cleared  out,  the  English  came  in.'" 
Tvisten  to  the  tale  of  Larn  Barn. 

'  The  context  makes  it  clear  that  Bam  refers  to  G.  C.  Barnes,  Settlement  Officer,  of  Kangra.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Lam  refers  to  John  Lawrence.  Where  the  two  names  occur  together  it  may  be  introduced  for  the  sake  of  the  jingle. 
If  so,  in  the  second  line  an  equally  good  translation  would  be  Barnes  held  a  consultation  (with  the  local  people).  In  fact 
ft  is  most  unlikely  that  Barnes  and  Lawrence  ever  met  on  the  Sikundur  range. 

*  See  the  performance  or  joke  of  B. 

'  The  diglot  expression  kaunsal  karna  is  used  by  the  most  illiterate  in  the  remotest  parts,  and  hence  its  use  casts 
no  doubt  on  the  authenticity  of  the  ballad. 

♦  Sikandar  di  Bhar  is  a  range  in  Mandi  State,  just  south  of  the  narrow  strip  of  British  territory  which  connects 
Kangra  Proper  with  Kulu. 

'  Lamp  for  lapp,  handful.     Bondi  should  be  ban4i.    The  copy  is  obviou.sly  very  carelessly  recorded. 

«  This  refers  to  the  defeat  of  Ram  Singh  on  the  heights  of  Dalla  between  the  Ravi  and  Chakki  rivers.  Mr.  Barnes 
had  been  posted  to  the  District  in  February  1847  and  was  present  at  Dalla  in  January  1849. 

1  Shathan  refers  to  land  granted  free  by  a  Raja. 

»  The  words  Intizaman  and  Mohtamim  were  probably  both  new  to  the  local  people  and  could  not  be  replaced  by 
local  words. 

»  This  part  is  imported  wholesale  from  the  ballad  of  Ram  Singh's  rebellion. 
10  Ko  Gurkhas  were  engaged  in  the  Dalla  action  ;  the  MS,  is  doubtful :  aune  paune  (ew ;  role  pole,  weeping. 
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Transliteration  of  Persian  letters  :  corrections  inserted  in  brackets  :  Roman  printed  as 

pronounced  in  Kangra.^ 

Git  Larn  Barn  Sahb  Bahadar  alaka  Kula  Naggar. 
Dekho  tamasha  Barn  ka,  Ivarne  Barne  kaunsal  kiya,  kiya  Sikandar  di  dhar, 
Tope  tope  daru  bandea,  lamp  (lapp)  bhar  bondi  (bandi)  sakheriS  (sakriS)  ^ :  dekho 

tamasha  larne  da. 
Are  (area)  dia  (omit)  Dalle  dia  dhara,  loko,  dekho  tamasha  Barn  ka  :  tharar  tharar 

(thar  thar)  Bhagsu  kammea  (kamhea), 
Nurpur  kammea  (kamhea)  sara,  loko  ;  dekho  etc  :  jab  aea  Tikkar  (perhaps  Naggar) 

se  zila  Kahgra  hukam  narm  sare. 
Raje  ko  jagria  (jagira)  di,  deote  ki  muafi  bahal  sari,  dhan  dhan  sahb  lyarn  Barn  ki. 
L,aihna  Singh  se  kagaz  liye,  mamla  kiya  Kulu  sare  ka :  jiske  raihe  hasal  (hasal) 

shashan  (shasan)  jhiule^  bandi  diye  sare,  dekho  etc.     Pritam  Sihghe  patte 

diye, 
Bahal  rakkhe  sahb  Barn  ne  :  Larn  rahaea  *  intazaman,  Barn  mohtamam,  dekho 

etc.    Kulu  ki  raiat  garj  rehi  dhan  dhan  teri  Sahbo,  sukkh  diya  dunya  sari 

Kulu,  dekho  etc. 
Dalle  di  dhar  par  daphre  bajde  (wajjde),  wicc  wicc  (wajje)  tambiir  loko 
Rote  pote  (aune  paune)  Gorkhie  cal  diye,  wicc  calle  Ahgrez,  loko,  dekho  etc. 

'   All  through  both  ballads  plural  and  singular  confused,  nasal  vowels  used  for  non-nasal. 
*  Sakria — Panjabi  sakk  or  sakre,  small  chips  of  wood,  or  little  bits  for  burning. 
^  JhiSlo,  place.  *  RahneS,  causal  of  raihna,  remain. 


History  of  Kangra  State. 
J.  Hutchison  and  J.  Ph.  Vogel. 

The  kingdom  of  Jalandhara  or  Trigarta,  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  expansion, 
previous  to  the  Muhammadan  invasions  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
probably  comprised  almost  all  the  country  betwe  enthe  Satluj  and  the  Ravi  in  the 
outer  hills,  except  KulU,  and  also  the  Jalandhar  Doab  on  the  plains.'  At  that  early 
period  the  State  seems  to  have  included  two  great  provinces,  under  the  above  names, 
of  which  the  capital  was  at  Jalandhara,  with  a  subordinate  capital  at  Nagarkot  or 
Kangra.  In  somewhat  later  times  its  limits  were  restricted  by  the  foundation  of 
new  principalities,  either  as  offshoots  from  the  parent  stem,  or  independent  States ; 
like  Suket  and  Bangahal  in  the  East,  and  Pathankot  or  Nurpur  on  the  West.  At  all 
times,  however,  the  hold  of  the  State  on  the  outlying  portions  of  the  territory  must 
have  been  of  a  very  loose  character,  and  was  probably  nothing  more  than  a  nominal 
suzerainty  over  numerous  petty  chiefs,  called  Ranas  and  Thakurs.  That  this  must 
have  been  the  case  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  seems  clear  from  the  condition 
of  the  country  as  portrayed  in  the  early  records  of  KulQ,  Suket  and  Mandi,  where  these 
petty  chiefs  held  practically  independent  rule  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
As  regards  the  central  portion  of  the  State,  around  Kangra,  there  is  not  the  same 
dear  evidence  of  such  a  political  condition,  in  our  records;  but  the  existence  of 
many  Rana  families  in  Kangra  proper,  even  to  the  present  time,  seems  to  indicate 
that  there  too  in  ancient  times  numerous  petty  chiefs  wielded  power,  though  probably 
reduced  to  submission  at  an  early  period.  We  read  of  a  Rana  of  Kiragrama  or 
Baijnath  in  the  12th  century,  who  was  counted  worthy  to  intermarry  with  the 
royal  house  of  Trigarta  or  Kangra. 

After  the  Muhammadan  invasions  began,  the  territory  on  the  plains  was  lost, 
and  Nagarkot  or  Kangra  then  became  the  chief  capital  ^ ;  and  with  the  rise  of  new 
principalities  on  its  borders  at  a  still  later  period,  the  State  was  probably  reduced  to 
the  dimensions  still  obtaining  at  the  time  of  its  extinction  in  A.D.  1827. 

'  Sir  A.  Curmingham  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the  history  of  the  royal 
family  of  Jalandhar  and  Trigarta  in  detail,  and  the  results  of  his  researches  are  con- 
tained in  the  Reports  of  the  Archaeological  Survey,  and  in  the  A  ncient  Geography  of 
India.  Mr.  William  Moorcroft  had  previously  noted  the  existence  of  the  Vansavali 
or  genealogical  roll,  which  he  examined  at  the  court  of  Raja  Sansar  Chand  in 
A.D.  1820.     iyide  Moorcroft,  Travels,  Vol.  I,  p.  145). 

'  d.  Anc.  Geog.  of  India,  Vol.  I,  p.  137,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  kingdoms  of  Satadru  (Sirhind  ?)  and  Cbaiuba 
m«7  also  have  formed  a  part  of  Jalandhara. 

«  These  were — Jaswan,  Guler,  Siba  and  Datarpur,  all  offshoots  from  Kangra. 
«  Arch.  Survey  Reports,  Vol.  V,  pp.  145  el  seq.     Anc.  Geog.  of  India,  pp.  136-141. 
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As  already  stated,  the  original  capital  was  at  Jalandhara.  According  to  Cun- 
ningham the  name  of  the  place  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  famous  Danava, 
Jalandhara,  the  son  of  the  Ganges  by  the  Ocean,  who  is  considered  the  "Father  of 
Rivers."  '  The  extract  from  the  Padma  Pur  ana  on  the  subject  is  as  follows: — *  "At 
his  (Jalandhara's)  birth  the  earth  trembled  and  wept,  and  the  three  worlds  resound- 
ed, and  Brahma  having  broken  the  seal  of  meditation  and  having  perceived  the 
universe  to  be  lost  in  terror,  mounted  his  hansa  (goose)  and,  reflecting  on  this  pro- 
digy, proceeded  to  the  sea.  Then  Brahma  said,  "  Why,  O  Sea,  dost  thou  uselessly 
produce  such  loud  and  fearful  sounds."  Then  Ocean  replied,  "  It  is  not  I,  O  chief  of 
the  gods,  but  my  mighty  son  who  thus  roars.  "  When  Brahma  beheld  the  wonderful 
son  of  Ocean  he  was  filled  with  astonishment  and  the  child  having  taken  hold  of  his 
beard  he  was  miable  to  liberate  it  from  his  grasp ;  but  Ocean  approached  smiling  and 
loosed  it  from  the  hand  of  his  son.  Brahma  admiring  the  strength  of  the  infant  then 
said,  "From  his  holding  so  firmly  let  him  be  named  Jalandhara,"  and  he  further 
with  fondnesss  bestowed  on  him  this  boon :  "  Jalandhara  shall  be  unconquered  by 
the  gods,  and  shall  through  my  favour  enjoy  the  three  worlds." 

"  When  the  boy  was  grown  up  Sukra,  the  preceptor  of  the  Daityas,  appeared 
before  his  father,  Ocean,  and  said  to  him,  "  This  son  shall,  through  his  might,  thorough- 
ly enjoy  the  three  worlds;  do  thou,  therefore,  recede  from  Jambudwipa — the  sacred 
abode  of  holy  men — and  leave  unwashed  by  thy  waves  an  extent  of  country  suffi- 
cient for  the  residence  of  Jalandhara.  There,  O  Sea,  give  a  kingdom  to  this  youth, 
who  shall  be  invincible."  Sukra  having  thus  spoken,  the  Ocean  sportively  withdrew 
his  waves  and  exposed,  devoid  of  water,  a  country  extending  300  yojanas  in  length, 
which  became  celebrated  under  the  name  of  "the  Holy  Jalandhara." 

*  Sir  A.  Cunningham  was  of  opinion  that  the  passage  quoted  had  reference  to  the 
physical  features  of  the  Indo-Gangetic  river  plain,  of  which  the  plains  of  Jalandhara 
form  the  junction  point;  and  which  were  once  covered  by  the  Ocean:  and  that  the 
legend  of  Jalandhara  is  rather  a  traditionary  remembrance  of  the  curious  physical 
fact  than  the  invention  of  the  Puranic  author. 

*The  account  of  the  Titan's  death  is  contained  in  the  Jalandhara  Purana,  and  is 
supported  by  local  tradition.  Cunningham's  version  is  as  follows: — "The  invinci- 
bility of  Jalandhara  was  derived  from  the  spotless  purity  of  his  wife,  Vrinda,  which 
was  overcome  by  the  fraud  of  Vishnu  in  personating  her  husband.  The  Titan  was 
then  conquered  by  Shiva  who  cut  off  his  head,  but  the  head  quickly  rejoined  the 
trunk,  and  repeatedly  regained  its  wonted  place  after  having  been  dissevered  by 
Shiva.  To  prevent  this  continuous  resuscitation,  Shiva  buried  the  giant  under 
ground,  and  so  vast  was  his  size  that  his  body  covered  a  circuit  of  48  kos — or  about 
64  miles,  which  is  said  to  be  the  exact  extent  of  the  present  pilgrims'  route,  called 


I  In  Hindu  mythology  the  Ocean  is  usually  called  the  husband,  not  the  father  of  rivers,  which  are  always  personified 
as  female  deities. 

i  Prom  the  Uttara  Kanda  of  the  Padma  Purana.  Researches  »n  Mythology,  Appendix,  p.  457,  Col.  Vans  Kennedy, 
and  A.S.R.  Vol.  V,  p.  145. 

3  Arch.  Survey  Reports,  Vol   V,  Punjab,  pp.  145-6,  7,8.  ♦  Ibid.,  pp.  146-7. 
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Jalandhara  Tlrath.  But  as  all  the  places  of  note  in  this  line  of  pilgrimage  He  to  the 
north  of  the  Bias  river,  with  the  single  exception  of  Kalesar,  on  its  south  bank,  the 
city  of  Jalandhara,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  Titan,  is  most  inexplicably  ex- 
cluded from  the  holy  circuit.  That  this  was  not  the  case  in  former  times  is  quite 
certain,  as  the  Hindu  name  of  tlie  district,  in  which  the  town  of  Jalandhara  is  situ- 
ated, is  J alandhara-puha  or  Jalandhar's  back.  The  story  which  I  heard  in  1846, 
when  I  first  visited  the  Kangra  Valley,  placed  the  head  only  of  the  Titan  to  the  north 
of  the  Bias,  with  his  mouth  at  Jwalamukhi,  while  his  body  covered  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  country  lying  between  the  Bias  and  the  Satluj ;  his  back  being  immediately 
beneath  the  district  of  Jalandhar  and  his  feet  at  Multan." 

"  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  this  version  of  the  legend  must  have  origi- 
nated in  the  shape  of  the  country,  as  defined  by  its  two  limiting  rivers ;  not  unlike 
that  of  the  constellation  of  Orion.  From  Nadaun  to  the  south  of  Jwalamukhi,  that  is, 
just  below  the  Titan's  mouth,  the  Satluj  and  Bias  approach  each  other,  within  24  miles, 
to  form  his  neck.  Both  rivers  then  recede  from  each  other,  until  they  are  96  miles 
apart,  at  Rupar  and  Adinanagar,  which  form  the  two  shoulders.  The  two  rivers  now 
join  at  Firozpur,  but  only  a  few  centuries  ago  they  did  not  approach  each  other, 
nearer  than  16  miles,  between  Kasur  and  Firozpur,  where  they  formed  the  giant's 
waist,  and  then  ran  parallel  courses,  like  a  pair  of  legs  down  to  Multan." 

'  Another  version  of  the  legend  is  as  follows :  "  Jalandhara  was  a  rakash  or  demon 
who  would  not  allow  the  Doab  now  called  by  his  name,  to  be  inhabited.  Bhagwan 
or  Vishnu  took  the  form  of  a  dwarf  {ban-rup)  and  killed  the  demon,  who  fell  upon 
his  face,  and  the  city  of  Jalandhar  was  then  built  on  his  back.  The  demon  was 
48  kos  in  extent,  or  12  kos  in  every  direction  from  the  middle  of  his  back,  that  is,  from 
the  city  of  Jalandhar.  This  was  the  first  place  occupied  and  all  others  are  of  later 
date." 

*  A  third  version  locally  current  confines  the  demon's  body  to  the  Kangra  valley. 
According  to  it  the  top  of  the  Titan's  head  lies  under  the  temple  of  Nandikeswara 
Mahadeva  at  Jindrangol  on  the  Nigwal  river.  Between  this  place  and  Palampur 
the  pine  tree  forest  is  called  V rindavana  or  the  forest  of  Vrinda — after  the  wife  of 
Jalandhara:  the  head  is  said  to  be  under  the  Mukteswar  temple,  in  the  village  of 
Siensol,  5  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Baijnath  :  one  hand  is  placed  at  Nandikeswara 
— that  is  on  the  top  of  the  head :  and  the  other  at  Baijnath — near  the  head  :  while  the 
feet  are  at  Kalesar  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bias  river  to  the  south  of  Jwalamukhi. 

In  the  Aln-i-Akbari  the  Jalandhar  district  is  called  Bist-Jalandhar,  an  appella- 
tion which,  Cunningham  thought,  may  have  been  suggested  to  Akbar  by  the  name  of 
Jalandhar-pith.     This  is  improbable. 

The  alternative  name  for  the  kingdom  of  Jalandhara  in  the  ancient  documents 
is  Trigarla  meaning,  "the  land  of  the  three  rivers",  but  the  common  interpretation 
of  the  name,  as  referring  to  the  Ravi,  Bias  and  Satluj,  is  open  to  question.  In  those 
documents  the  name  Trigarta  is  always  applied  to  the  Lower  Bias  valley — that  is, 


&  *  Arch.  Survey  Reports,  Vol.  V,  pp.  147-148. 
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Kangra  Proper :  '  and  on  the  whole  it  seems  much  more  probable  that  the  reference 
is  to  the  three  main  tributaries  of  the  Bias,  which  water  the  Kangra  District.  These 
are,  the  Banganga,  Kurali  and  Nayagul,  which  unite  at  Haripur,  under  the  name  of 
Trigadh,  which  is  the  same  as  Trigar,  and  fall  into  the  Bias  at  Siba  Fort.  ^  The  name 
Trigadh  was  also  in  use  for  the  Kangra  State,  down  to  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century.  We  may,  therefore,  assume  that  Jalandhara  was  the  name  of  the  portion 
of  the  kingdom  on  the  plains,  and  Trigarta  of  that  in  the  hills  ;  and  these  names  may 
have  been  used  interchangeably  for  the  whole  kingdom.  An  almost  exact  parallel 
is  found  in  the  case  of  the  two  provinces  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  in  that  State  at  the 
present  time. 

*  Cunningham  remarks  on  this  subject  as  follows: — "The  name  of  Trigarta  is 
found  in  the  Mahahharat  and  in  the  Purans,  as  well  as  in  the  Rajd-tarangim  or  His- 
tory of  Kashmir.  It  is  also  given  as  synonymous  with  Jalandhara  by  Hema  Chandra, 
who  says  : — 

J dlandharas  Trigartah  Syuh 

"  Jalandhara,  that  is,  Trigarta." 
The  Trikanda  ^esha  has  : — 

Bahlikascha  Trigartaka 

which  Lassen  renders  by, 

Bahlici  iidem  sunt  ac  Trigartici.* 

"  But  here  the  n-ame  should  be  Bahika,  as  we  know  from  the  Mahdbhdrat  that 
Bahi  and  Hika  were  the  names  of  two  demons  of  the  Bias  river,  after  whom  the 
country  was  called  Bahika." 

It  is  certainly  surprising  that  in  the  TrikdndaSesha  the  Trigartas  appear  to  be 
identified  with  the  Bahlikas  or  Valhikas,  a  name  by  which  the  Bactrians  (Balkh)  are 
indicated.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  Iron  Pillar  inscription  of  Delhi.  It  is  how- 
ever far  from  certain  that  Cunningham's  emendation  is  correct.  Bahika  or  Vahika,  is 
the  name  found  in  the  Epics  to  indicate  the  people  of  the  Punjab.  (Sanskrit,  Pancha- 
nada).  The  word  really  means  "  the  outsiders,"  "  the  aliens,"  and  "was  evidently  a 
term  of  contempt  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Gangetic  Plains  to  indicate  the 
Panjabis.  This  is  clear  from  an. interesting  passage  in  the  Mahdbhdrat  (Canto  VIII, 
Chapters  44-45),  in  which  the  Bahikas  are  spoken  of  with  scorn.  That  the  name 
Bahika  is  derived  from  the  names  of  two  demons,  Bahi  and  Hika,  is  out  of  the 
question.  On  the  contrary  these  demons  have  clearly  been  invented  to  account  for 
the  geographical  name ;  and  probably  the  same  is  true  of  the  name  Jalandhara 
which  more  probably  was  in  the  first  instance  the  name  of  a  tract  of  country. 

i  Moorcroft,  Travels,  Vol.  I,  pp.  140-141. 

»  The  name  Trigarta  may  be  translated  "  the  three  valleys,"  the  word  "  garta  "  meaning  a  "  hole  "  or  "  pit " 
or  "  deep  hollow  place  "  with  or  without  water,  and  therefore  a  very  appropriate  term  to  apply  to  the  deeply  cut 
valleys  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Bias.     Thus  probably  the  State  came  to  be  called  Trigarta. 

•^  Arch.  Survey  Reports,  Vol.  V,  Punjab,  p.  148. 

*  Pentapotamia  Indica,  p.  52.  At  the  time  the  Mahabharat  was  composed  the  capital  of  the  Bahikas  was  at 
Sakala  (.Sialkot). 
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The  chronology  of  Kangra  State  is  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  Vansd- 
vali  contains  nearly  500  names  from  that  of  Bhumi  Chand  the  founder,  but  of  the 
early  Rajas  for  many  centuries  we  know  nothing.  The  first  name  which  may  be 
regarded  as  possibly  historical  is  that  of  Susarman  Chandra,  the  234th  from  the 
founder — called  Susarman  in  the  Mahabharat — who  is  believed  to  have  reigned  at  the 
time  of  the  Great  War  and  figures  as  an  ally  of  the  Kauravas.  All  the  names 
previous  to  that  time  we  may  regard  as  mythical.  Mr.  Moorcroft  was  the  first  to 
draw  attention  to  the  vansavali  which  he  saw  at  the  Court  of  Sansar  Chand  at 
Nadaun  in  1820.  He  says : — '  "  Sansar  Chand  deduces  his  descent  from  Mahadev, 
and  has  a  p>edigree  in  which  his  ancestors  are  traced  to  their  celestial  progenitor, 
through  many  thousand  years.  I  requested  to  have  a  copy  of  the  document  and  some 
Kashmiri  Pundits  were  ordered  to  transcribe  it  against  my  return.  The  pedigree  is 
written  in  verse  and  contains  in  general  little  more  than  the  birth  and  death  of  each 
male  individual  of  the  family."  As  we  know,  Mr.  Moorcroft  never  returned  to  claim 
the  document  which  had  been  promised  him. 

The  great  antiquity  of  the  Kangra  family  is  undoubted,  and  we  may  therefore 
conclude  that  in  the  vansavali  from  the  time  of  Susarman  Chandra  we  possibly  have 
to  do  with  an  historical  record.  Sir  A.  Cunningham  says : — "  The  royal  family  of 
Jalandhara  and  Kangra  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  India  and  their  genealogy  from  the 
time  of  the  founder,  Susarma  Chandra,  appears  to  me  to  have  a  much  stronger  claim 
to  our  belief,  than  any  of  the  long  strings  of  names  now  shown  by  the  more  powerful 
families  of  Rajputana."  Sir  Leper  Griffin  too  refers  to  the  Rajput  dynasties  of  the 
Kangra  hills,  of  whom  the  Katoch  is  the  oldest,  as  having  "  genealogies  more  ancient 
and  unbroken  than  can  be  shown  by  any  other  royal  families  in  the  world."  * 

The  first  historical  notice  of  Jalandhara,  Cunningham  says,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Ptolemy,  the  Greek  geographer,  "where  it  is  called  Kalindrine  or  Ktalin- 
drine,  which  should  probably  be  corrected  to  Salindrine,  as  K.  and  x  are  often 
interchanged  in  Greek  manuscripts."  Alexander's  expedition  terminated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bias,  but  he  received  the  submission  of  Phegelas  or  Phegceus,  the  king 
of  the  district  beyond  the  Bias  river,  that  is  of  the  Jalandhar  Doab.  These  identifi- 
cations, however,  are  very  uncertain,  and  cannot  be  accepted  without  clearer  proof. 

The  mountain  kings  to  the  north  of  the  Punjab  are  also  referred  to  by  Alexander's 
historians  (B.C.  326).     Cf.  Early  History  of  India  by  V.  Smith,  p.  81. 

Jalandhara  is  not  mentioned  in  Sanskrit  literature  except  in  the  Hemakosa 
(a  Sanskrit  dictionary) ;  the  Raja-taranginl  and  the  Uttara  khanda  of  the  Padma 
Pur  ana.  Trigarta  is  repeatedly  referred  to  in  Sanskrit  literature,  as  in  the  Mahabharat, 
where  we  read  of  "  Susarman,  the  king  of  Trigarta,"  who  was  the  ally  of  the  Kauravas,' 
and  attacked  Virata,  the  king  of  the  Matsyas,  with  whom  the  Pandavas  had 
sought  refuge.  Apparently  the  Trigartas  and  Matsy  as  were  neighbours.  Rhys  Davids 
(Buddhist  India,  p.  27)  says : — The  Macchas  or  Matsyas,  were  to  the  south  of  the 


i  Moorcroft,  Travels,  Vol.  I,  p.  145.  «  Anc.  Geog.  of  India,  pp.  137-8  ;  and  Punjab  Ethnography. 

■■>  Vide  Wilson's  Vishnu  Purina,  p.  193,  for  mention  of  Trigarttas  in  Mahabharat,  and  Note  122  which  says  that 
ttaey  irere  in  the  Great  War. 
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Kurus  and  west  of  the  Jumna,  which  separated  them  from  the  Southern  Paii(5alas." 
According  to  the  account  in  the  Mahabharat,  Susarman,  when  about  to  attack  Virata, 
marched  in  a  south-eastern  direction.'  The  original  seat  of  the  family  is  said  to 
have  been  at  Multan.  After  the  Great  War  they  lost  their  lands  in  Multan  and 
retired  under  Susarman  to  the  district  of  Jalandhara,  where  they  settled,  and  built 
the  fort  of  Kangra. 

The  history  of  Trigarta  is  practically  a  blank  down  to  the  capture  of  the 
Fort  by  Mahraud,  but  the  references  found  in  the  Raja-tarangini  and  the  narrative 
of  Hiuen  Tsiang  establish  the  fact  that  it  had  existed  for  six  hundred  years  previous 
to  this,  as  an  independent  State. 

'^  Jalandhara  and  Trigarta  are  several  times  referred  to  in  the  Rdja-tarangini,  the 
earliest  mention  being  towards  the  end  of  the  5th  century  A.D.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  7th  century  Hiuen  Tsiang  passed  through  Jalandhara,  which  he  describes  as 
1,000  li  or  167  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  800  li  or  133  miles  in  breadth 
from  north  to  south.  ^  ''If  these  dimensions,"  says  Cunningham,  "  are  even  approxi- 
mately correct,  Jalandhar  must  then  have  included  the  State  of  Chaniba  on  the 
north,  with  Mandi  and  Suket  on  the  east  and  Satadru  (Sirhind  ?)  on  the  south-east. 
As  the  last  is  the  only  district  to  the  east  of  the  Satluj,  which  is  included  in  N.  India, 
I  infer  that  it  must  have  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Jalandhar.  With  the  addition 
of  these  districts,  the  size  of  the  province  will  agree  very  well  with  the  dimensions 
assigned  to  it  by  the  Chinese  Pilgrim."  At  the  time  of  Hiuen  Tsiang' s  visit,  Jalan- 
dhar itself  was  the  capital,  which  he  describes  as  from  12  to  13  li,  or  upwards  of  2 
miles  in  circuit.  The  capital  of  Trigarta  was  probably  at  Nagarkot  (Kangra)  from 
ancient  times,  but  the  place  is  not  mentioned  in  history  till  the  time  of  Mahmud  of , 
Ghazni,  by  whom  it  was  captured  in  A.H.  400=A.D.  1009. 

*In  the  Tdrikh-i-Yamlni,  by  'Utbi,  the  Secretary  of  Mahmud,  it  is  called  Bhim- 
nagar,  but  Ferishta  refers  to  it  as  Bhimkot,  or  the  fort  of  Bhim.  These  names  are 
said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  name  of  a  previous  Raja,  who  founded  the  fort, 
and  probably  the  one  lef erred  to  the  fort  and  the  other  to  the  town. 

The  name  Nagarkot,  however,  must  also  have  been  in  use,  probably  from  early 
times,  and  it  is  mentioned  by  *  Abu  Rihan  (Alberuni — A.D.  1030),  who,  Cunningham 
affirms,  was  present  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  the  place  by  Mahmud.  This  name 
also  was  probably  meant  to  include  both  the  town  and  the  fort.  A  reference  to  the 
place  under  this  name,  and  evidently  drawn  from  older  documents  now  lost,  occurs 
in  Ferishta,  in  connection  with  events  which  are  said  to  have  taken  place  about  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era  or  even  earlier. 

"  An  interesting  reference  to  Trigarta  is  found  in  two  Chamba  copper-plate  title- 
deeds  granted  about  A.D.  1050-60,  but  relating  to  events  which  must  have  occurred  in 

1  Anc.  Geog.  of  India, -p.  138. 
.  «  Raja-tarangini,  Stein,  Vol.  Ill,  v-loo-285.  and  Vol.  IV,  v-177. 

8  Anc.  Geog.  of  India,  p.  137. 

♦  Elliot's  History,  Vol.  II,  p.  34;  and  Ferishta,  Briggs,  1908,  Vol.  I,  p.  48. 
6  Alberuni's  India,  1910,  p.  260.     Cf.  Arch.  Geog.  of  India,  p.  140. 

9  Antiquities  of  Chamba  State,  p.  186,  194.     Cf.  Chamba  Gaz.,  p.  76. 
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the  beginning  of  the  loth  century.  At  that  time  Chamba  was  invaded  by  a  tribe 
called  Klra,  assisted  by  Durgara  (Jammu)andtheSaumataka  (Balor  or  Basohli).  In 
the  contest  which  ensued  the  allies  of  Chamba  were  Trigarta  (Kangra)  and  Kuluta 
(Kulu).  This  reference  is  specially  important  as  showing  that  Trigarta  was  then 
the  name  of  the  tract  now  called  Kangra,  and  under  the  abridged  form  of  Trigadh 
or  Trigar  it  continued  in  use  till  about  a  hundred  years  ago  or  even  less,  after  which 
it  seems  to  have  fallen  into  abeyance. 

'  Alberuni  also  refers  to  Jalandhar,  in  the  itinerary  from  Kanauj  to  Kashmir, 
which  then  ran  through  the  outer  hills  from  Pinjor  via  Dahmala  (Nurpur),  which  is 
called  "  the  capital  of  Jalandhar,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains."  From  this  reference 
Cunningham  conjectured  that  Dahmala  had  been  annexed  by  its  more  powerful 
neighbour,  Trigarta.  It  thus  seems  probable  that  the  whole  hill  tract  as  far  west  as 
the  Ravi  had  from  ancient  times  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Jalandhara  or  Trigarta. 

In  more  recent  times  Trigarta  seems  also  to  have  been  known  as  Katoch,  though 
this  name  also  may  be  ancient,  and  from  it  the  clan  name  of  the  ruling  family  is  de- 
rived. The  origin  of  the  name  is  uncertain.  Mr.  Moorcroft,  who  visited  Nadaun  in 
1820,  states  that  the  kingdom  of  Kangra  then  contained  three  provinces,  viz.  Katoch, 
Changa,  and  Palam.  Katoch  seems  to  have  included  the  country  around  and  to  the 
west  of  Kangra,  and  we  may  perhaps  surmise  that  this  was  the  original  nucleus  of 
the  state  ;  Changa,  or  more  correctly  Changar,  is  the  name  of  the  broken  hilly  country 
to  the  south  of  Palam,  and  between  it  and  Jwalamukhi ;  and  Palam  is  the  eastern 
portion  of  fiat  land  lying  between  Kangra  and  Baijnath.  As  the  designation  of  a 
separate  province  or  district  the  name  Katoch  is  now  disused,  but  the  fact  that  a  hundred 
years  ago  it  denoted  a  portion  of  the  State  as  well  as  the  State  itself,  seems  clearly 
to  prove  its  geographical  origin.^  Many  other  derivations  of  the  name  have  been 
assigned  which  may  be  dismissed  as  fanciful.  The  nanjes  Changar  and  Palam  are 
still  in  use  for  the  tracts  indicated. 

The  name  Kangra,  meaning  "a  fortification"  or  "fortress,"  is  probably  of 
ancient  origin,  and  may  have  been  applied  originally  only  to  the  fort.  P'anciful 
derivations  have  been  attached  to  the  word,  for  example,  Kangarh  meaning  "  the 
fort  of  the  ear,"  pointing  to  the  legend  that  it  stands  over  the  ear  of  the  buried 
demon,  Jalandhara  ;  or  possibly  to  the  fact  that  the  configuration  of  the  ground 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  shape  of  a  human  ear.  The  fort  was  famed  all 
over  India  in  former  times  and  was  regarded  as  impregnable. 

There  is  yet  another  name  for  the  capital  of  the  State  in  some  of  the  old  records. 
In  the  Baijnath  eulogies,  as  already  mentioned,  the  name  Susarmapura  is  found,  and 
Dr.  Buhler  has  rightly  pointed  out  that  it  must  be  identical  with  Nagarkot  or  Kot- 
Kangra.  The  name  points  to  the  tradition  that  the  Rajas  of  Kangra  are  descended 
from  Susarman,  the  king  of  Trigarta  mentioned  in  the  Mahabharat.  In  the  first 
Baijnath  Eulogy  (I,  31-32)  we  read  of  an  astrologer  named  Balhana  of  Susarmapura 
and  also  of  an  architect  from  the  same  place  (I,  35-37).     Again  in  the  second  Raja- 


'  Alberuui's  India,  Vol.  I,  p.  205.  2   Vide  Moorcroft,  Travels,  Vol.  I,  pp.  139-140. 
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tamngini  of  Jonaraja  (Trans.,  1898,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  39)  it  is  related  that  one  Malla 
Chandra,  "belonging  to  the  house  of  Susarman  of  Trigarta,"  having  been  exiled  by 
his  enemies,  took  refuge  with  Jaya  Simha  of  Kashmir  (A.D.  1128-1140),  and  distin- 
guished himself  against  the  Turushkas.  Another  passage  from  the  same  source 
relates  that  during  an  expedition  of  Shahab-ud-dln  of  Kashmir,  A.D.  1363-86  (vide ' 
Ferishta,  Vol.  IV,  p.  459),  "the  Raja  of  Susarmapura  out  of  fear  forsook  the  pride  of 
his  fort,  and  found  a  refuge  with  the  goddess."  Evidently  Kot  Kangra  is  referred 
to  and  the  goddess  must  be  the  famous  devl  of  Bhawan  near  Kangra. 

In  the  second  Baijnath  Eulogy,  Jalandhara  and  Trigarta  are  used  as  names  of 
the  same  country.  Jaya  Chandra,  the  overlord  of  the  Rajanaka  of  Kiragrama 
(Baijnath),  is  called  "  the  supreme  king  of  Jalandhara  "  (II.  6),  whereas  farther  on  the 
suzerains  of  Kiragrama  are  designated  "  kings  of  Trigarta"  (II.  20-21)  and  Kiragrama 
itself  is  said  to  be  situated  in  Trigarta  (II.  10).  Hridaya  Chandra  is  also  called 
"king  of  Trigarta  "  (II.  18).  The  names  thus  indicated  a  well-recognized  territorial 
area  at  the  time  when  the  Eulogies  were  inscribed  (A.D.  1204). 

'  The  earliest  reference  to  Kangra  by  a  European  traveller  is  that  of  William 
Finch,  A.D.  1611,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  actually  visited  the  place.  It  is 
contained  in  Purchas  his  Pilgrimes,  and  is  as  follows  :  "  Bordering  to  him  is  another 
great  Rajaw,  called  TuUuck  Chand,  whose  chiefe  city  is  Negarcoat,  80  c.  from  Lahore, 
and  as  much  from  Syrinan,  in  which  City  is  a  famous  Pagod,  called  Je  or  Durga, 
unto  which  worlds  of  people  resort  out  of  all  parts  of  India.  It  is  a  small  short  idoU 
of  stone,  cut  in  forme  of  a  man ;  much  is  consumed  in  offerings  to  him,  in  which 
some  also  are  reported  to  cut  off  a  piece  of  their  tongue,  and  throwing  it  at  the 
Idol's  feet  have  found  it  whole  the  next  day  (able  to  lye  I  am  afraid,  to  serve  the 
father  of  lyes  and  lyers,  however)  ;  yea  some  out  of  impious  piety  here  sacrifice 
themselves,  cutting  their  throats  and  presently  recovering  ;  the  holyer  the  man,  the 
sooner  forsooth  he  is  healed,  some  (more  grievous  sinners)  remaining  halfe  a  day  in 
pains  before  the  Divell  will  attend  their  cure.  Hither  they  resort  to  crave  children, 
to  enquire  of  money  hidden  by  their  parents  or  lost  by  themselves,  which,  having 
made  their  offerings,  by  dreams  in  the  night  receive  answers,  not  departing  discon- 
tented. They  report  this  Pagan  Diety  to  have  been  a  woman  (if  a  holy  Virgin  may 
have  that  name),  yea  that  she  still  lives  (the  Divell  shee  doth) ;  but  will  not  shew 
her  selfe.  Divers  Moores  also  resort  to  this  Peer.  This  Rajaw  is  powerfull,  by  his 
Mountaines  situation  secure,  not  once  vouchsafing  to  visit  She  Selim." 

The  earliest  European  visitor  to  Kangra  was  probably  Thomas  Coryat,  and  on 
his  authority  Terry,  the  Chaplain  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  A.D.  1615,  refers  to  the  place 
as  "Nagarcot,  the  chief  city  so  called,  in  which  there  is  a  Chapel  most  richly  set 
forth  being  ceiled  and  paved  with  plates  of  pure  silver,  most  curiously  imbossed 
overhead  in  several  figures,  which  they  keep  exceeding  bright,  by  often  rubbing  and 
burnishing  it,  and  all  this  cost  these  poor  seduced  Indians  are  at,  to  do  honour  to  an 
idol  they  keep  in  that  chapel The  idol  thus  kept  in 

1  Punjab  Hist.  Society  Journal,  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  p.  130. 
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that  richly  adorned  Chapel,  they  called  Matta,  and  it  is  continually  visited  by  those 
poor  blinded  Infidels,  who  out  of  the  ofl&ciousness  of  their  dovotion,  cut  off  some 
part  of  their  tongues  to  offer  unto  it  as  sacrifice,  which  (they  say)  grow  out  again  as 

before" • 

"  In  this  province  likewise  there  is  another  famous  pilgrimage  to  a  place  called 
Jallarmakee  (Jwalamukhi)  where  out  of  cold  springs  that  issue  out  from  amongst 
hard  rocks  are  daily  to  be  seen  continued  eruptions  of  fire,  before  which  the 
idolatrous  people  fall  down  and  worship.  Both  these  places  were  seen  and  strictly 
observed  by  Mr.  Cory  ate."  ' 

*  A  somewhat  similar  description  is  given  by  the  French  traveller  Thevenot  in 
A.D.  1666.  He  says,  "  They  are  pagodas  of  great  reputation  in  Ayoud,  the  one  at 
Nagarcot  and  the  other  at  Calamac  (Jawalamukhi),  but  that  of  Nagarcot  is  far 
more  famous  than  the  other,  because  of  the  idol,  Matta,  to  which  it  is  dedicated,  and 
they  say  that  there  are  some  Gentiles  that  come  not  out  of  that  pagod  without 
sacrificing  part  of  their  body.  The  devotion  which  the  Gentiles  make  show  of  at 
the  pagod  of  Calamac  proceeds  from  this,  that  they  look  upon  it  as  a  great  miracle 
that  the  water  of  the  town,  which  is  very  cold,  springs  out  of  rock  of  Calamac,  is  of 
the  mountain  of  Balagrate  (Balaghat),  and  the  Brahmans  who  govern  the  pagod 
make  great  profit  of  it." 

The  story  about  the  sacrifice  of  some  part  of  the  body  by  the  pilgrim  is  also 
related  by  Abul  Fazal.  He  says,  "  Nagarkot  is  a  city  situated  upon  a  mountain  with 
a  fort  called  Kangra.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  city  upon  a  lofty  mountain  is  a  place, 
Maha  Maty,  which  they  consider  as  one  of  thf  works  of  the  divinity,  and  come  in 
pilgrimage  to  it  from  great  distances,  thereby  obtaining  the  accomplishment  of  their 
wishes.  It  is  most  wonderful  that  in  order  to  effect  this  they  cut  out  their  tongues, 
which  grow  again  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  and  sometimes  in  a  few  hours." 

"  According  to  the  Hindu  mythology  Maha  Maty  was  the  wife,  but  the  learned 
of  this  religion  understand  by  this  word,  the  power  of  Mahadeva,  and  say  that  she, 
upon  beholding  vice,  killed  herself,  and  that  different  parts  of  her  body  fell  on  four 
places.  That  the  head  with  some  of  the  limbs  alighted  on  the  northern  mountains 
of  Kashmir  near  Kamraj,  and  which  place  is  called  Sardha.  That  some  other  mem- 
bers fell  near  Bijapur  in  the  Dakhan,  at  a  place  called  Talja-Bhawani.  That  others 
dropped  in  the  east  near  Kamrup,  and  which  place  is  called  Kamcha,  and  that  the 
rest  remained  at  Jalandhar  on  the  spot  above  described."^ 

Nagarkot  or  Kangra  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  works  of  the  Muhammadan 
historians  from  'Utbi  (A.D.  1009)  and  Alberuni  (A.D.  1030)  downwards,  and  more  es- 
pecially during  the  Mughal  period,  in  the  reigns  of  Akbar,  Jahangir  and  Shahjahan. 

Among  European  travellers,  as  already  stated,  Thomas  Coryat  was  probably  the 
first  to  visit  Kangra,  in  A.D.  1615 ;  followed,  perhaps,  by  Thevenot  *  in  1666  and  Vigne 


1  Journal,  Punjab  Hist.  Soc,  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  p.  115  ;  and  Terry,  Voyage  to  East  India,  p.  82. 
«  Travels,  Part  iii.  Chap.  37,  fol.  62.     Cf.  A.S.R.,  Vol.  V,  p.  167. 

*  Gladwin's  Ain-Ahbari,  ii.  109. 

♦  It  ie  uncertain  if  Thevenot  actually  visited  Kangra. 
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in  1835.  Forster  in  1783  and  Moorcroft  in  1820  both  passed  through  the  Outer  Hills 
but  do  not  seem  to  have  visited  Kangra . 

The  origin  of  the  Katoch  royal  Une  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  the  past.  Its  claim  to 
great  antiquity  is  fully  corroborated  by  the  many  offshoots  which  have  sprung  from 
the  parent  stem,  and  the  great  extent  of  country  which  formerly  owned  their  sway.' 
"  Throughout  the  lower  hills,"  says  Mr.  Barnes,  "there  is  scarcely  a  class  of  any  mark 
that  does  not  trace  its  pedigree  to  the  Katoch  stock.  Four  independent  princi- 
palities— Jaswan,  Guler,  Siba,  and  Datarpur — were  founded  by  cadets  of  the  parent 
line.  The  fraternity  of  Sadu  Rajputs  with  their  seven  Raos  or  Chiefs,  who  occupy  the 
Jaswan  Valley  between  Una  and  Ruper,  claim  to  be  descended  from  the  same  source. 
The  powerful  colony  of  Indauria  Rajputs  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  Kangra 
district,  to  the  west,  boast  that  their  ancestor  was  an  emigrant  Katoch.  But  of  the 
founder  of  this  ancient  line  we  know  and  can  know  nothing,  for  all  records  of  every 
description  have  disappeared.  Even  the  infancy  of  the  State  and  its  gradual  develop- 
ment are  beyond  the  range  of  conjecture,  and  the  earliest  traditions  refer  to  the  Katoch 
monarchy  as  a  power  which  had  already  attained  to  the  vigour  of  maturity." 

As  Chandarbansis  they  bear  the  surname  of  Chandra,  which  they  profess  to 
have  borne  from  the  time  of  Susarma  Chandra,  down  to  the  present  day.  This  we 
know  to  be  correct  from  the  coins,  and  inscriptions,  as  well  as  from  the  casual 
mention  of  some  of  the  princes  by  Muhammadan  historians,  and  the  names  can  be 
checked  from  the  14th  century  downwards. 

The  first  Raja  according  to  local  legend  was  not  of  human  origin,  but  sprang 
from  the  per,spiration  off  the  brow  of  the  goddess  at  Kangra.  His  name  was  Bhum 
Chand,  and  he  stands  as  the  mythical  progenitor  of  the  Katoch  line.  The  two 
hundred  and  thirty-fourth  chief  in  lineal  descent  was  Susarma  Chand,  at  the  time  of 
the  Mahabharat,  who  ruled  in  Multan  and  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Kauravas.  On 
their  defeat  he  is  said  to  have  retired  to  Jalandhar,  which  he  made  his  capital,  and 
also  built  the  fort  of  Nagarkot  or  Kangra. 

^  The  earliest  historical  reference,  if  it  can  be  so  regarded,  to  Nagarkot,  is  found  in 
Ferishta's  History,  and  it  relates  to  events  which  are  said  to  hav^  occurred  in  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era  or  even  sooner.  Where  Ferishta  got  his  informa- 
tion we  do  not  know,  but  it  may  have  been  derived  from  older  documents  now  lost. 
In  his  introductory  chapter  on  the  history  of  ancient  India  he  speaks  of  a  king 
of  Kanauj,  then  probably  the  paramount  power  in  northern  India,  who  invaded 
Kumaon  and  overran  the  hills  as  far  west  as  Kashmir.  In  the  course  of  this 
expedition,  which  lasted  for  five  months,  he  subdued  500  petty  chiefs,  among 
whom  is  mentioned  the  Raja  of  Nagarkot.  The  extract  is  as  follows : — "  Ram 
Deo  having  subsequently  compelled  his  enemy  (the  Raja  of  Kumaon)  to  give  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage  left  him  in  possession  of  his  country,  and  marching  towards 
Nagarkot  plundered  it,  and  at  length  arrived  at  '  Sheokot  Pindi  where  on  account  of 
his  veneration  for  the  idol  Durga,  which  is  situated  at  a  small  distance  on  the  top  of 

1  Kangra  Gaz.,  p.  25.  2  Ferishta.    History,  Briggs,  1908,  Vol.  I,  p.lxxviii. 

8  Probably  the  temple  of  Bhawan  in  Kangra. 
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a  neighbouring  hill  at  Nagarkot,  he  halted  and  summoned  the  Raja  to  appear  before 
him.  The  Raja  would  by  no  means  consent,  but  agreed  to  meet  Ram  Deo  at  the 
temple,  wherein  the  idol  was  placed.  Thus  the  two  princes  met  at  the  temple,  when 
the  Raja  having  given  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  son  of  Ram  Deo,  the  latter 
proceeded  from  there  to  the  fort  of  Jammu." 

The  next  mention  of  the  country,  under  the  name  of  Trigarta,  is  in  the  Rdjata- 
ranginl  (III.  V.  loo)  where  it  is  stated  that  Sreshta  Sena  of  Kashmir  bestowed  the 
land  of  Trigarta  upon  the  Pravaresa  Temple  in  Kashmir.  This  is  referred  to  the  5th 
century  (A.D.  470) ;  and  again  about  A.D.  520,  Pravarasena  II  is  said  to  have 
conquered  Trigarta.     (Rajatarang.  Stein,  iii.  285). 

'  The  visit  of  the  Chinese  Pilgrim,  Hiuen  Tsiang,  to  Jalandhara  in  March  A.D.  635 
is  the  most  important  of  all  the  early  references  to  the  State.  He  describes 
the  kingdom  of  Che-lan-t'o-lo,  i.e.  Jalandhara,  as  situated  north-east  of  China-po-ti 
(Chinabhukti)  and  south-west  of  K'iu-lu-to  (Kuluta)  or  modern  Kulu.  The  position 
thus  described  seems  to  correspond  with  the  Kangra  Valley.  He  remained  there  as 
the  guest  of  Raja  Utito  for  four  months  before  proceeding  to  Kanauj,  and  again  halted 
at  Jalandhara  on  his  return  journey  in  A.D.  643.  Cunningham  identifies  the  Utito 
of  Hiuen  Tsiang,  with  the  Adima  or  Adita  of  the  Vansavali.  Jalandhara  was  then 
subject  to  Harsha  Vardana  of  Kanauj  and  on  his  way  back  from  Kanauj  the  Pilgrim 
was  entrusted  to  the  care  and  protection  of  the  Raja  of  Jalandhara. 

A  long  interval  elapses  after  the  visit  of  Hiuen  Tsiang  before  another  historical 
reference  to  Trigarta  or  Jalandhara  occurs.  It  is  found  in  the  Rajd-tarangini.  In 
the  reign  of  ^ankara  Varman  (A.D.  883-903)  an  expedition  led  by  the  king  in  person 
left  Kashmir  for  the  conquest  of  Gurjara  (Gujrat),  and  it  was  opposed  by  the  Chief  of 
Trigarta,  who  perhaps  was  an  ally  of  Gurjara.  The  reference  is  as  follows : — "  "^  When 
he  (^ankara  Varman)  who  had  as  the  advance  guard  of  his  army  nine  lakhs  of  foot 
soldiers,  three  hundred  elephants,  and  a  lakh  of  horsemen,  was  wholly  bent  on  the 
conquest  of  Gurjara,  he  caused  Prithvi  Chandra  (the  lord)  of  Trigarta,  who  was  afraid 
of  his  own  overthrow,  to  be  laughed  at  in  his  gloomy  delusion.  He  (Prithvi  Chandra) 
had  previously  given  his  son,  called  Bhubana  Chandra,  as  a  hostage,  and  was  come 
into  his  (Sankara  Varman' s)  neighbourhood  to  do  homage.  Then  on  seeing  the  army 
of  the  king,  with  which  moved  many  feudatory  princes,  as  it  marched  towards  him, 
large  as  the  ocean,  and  fearing  to  be  captured  by  it,  on  its  approach  he  returned  and 
fled  far  away,  failing  in  resolve." 

Though  Prithvi  Chandra's  name  is  not  found  in  the  Vansavali  yet  we  may  accept 
the  above  as  the  record  of  an  historical  occurrence,  from  which  it  appears  that  Tri- 
garta was  then  subject  to  Kashmir,  which  had  extended  its  sovereign  power  as  far 
as  the  Satluj. 

*  That  Kashmir  held  a  widespread  dominion  in  the  western  hills  at  that  period  is 
proved  by  two  Chamba  copper-plate  deeds  of  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century 


'  a.  Anc.  Geog.  of  India,  pp.  130,  564-6-7, 

«  Raja-tarangini,  Stein,  Vol.  V,  143-150. 

«  Chamba  Gaz.,  p.  76.    Cf.  Anc.  Geog.  of  India,  p.  90. 
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already  noted,  in  which  a  reference  occurs  to  events  which  must  have  happened  about 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century, — that  is  the  very  time  above  referred  to.  Chamba 
was  then  invaded  by  a  foreign  army,  called  "Kira"  in  the  Chronicle,  most  probably 
Tibetans  and  Kashmiris,  assisted  by  Durgara  (Jammu)  and  the  Saumatakas  or  people 
of  Vallapura  (Balor)  to  the  west  of  the  Ravi.  The  Chamba  Chief,  we  are  told,  had 
as  his  allies  the  lords  of  Trigarta  (Kangra)  and  Kuluta  (Kulu),  with  whose  help  he 
defeated  the  invaders.  These  references  prove  that  Trigatta  existed  as  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  for  at  least  six  centuries  previous  to  its  conquest  by  Mahmud  of 
Ghazni. 

'  In  the  same  plates  there  is  a  reference  to  the  Turushkas  or  Muhammadans, 
who  were  then  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Afghanistan,  preparatory  to  an  invasion 
of  the  Punjab.  Kabul  fell  into  their  hands  in  A.D.  870.  About  twenty  years  before 
this  (c.  A.D.  850),  the  Turki-Shahi  dynasty  which  had  ruled  for  many  centuries  over 
Kabul  and  the  Punjab  (descendants  of  Kanishka)  was  subverted  by  the  Brahman 
Wazir  of  the  last  Raja  of  the  line,  named  Ivalliya  or  Kalar,  who  founded  the  Hindu- 
Shahi  dynasty,  whose  later  capital  was  at  Waihind  or  Ohind  on  the  Indus.  In  the 
conflicts  with  the  Turushkas,  the  kings  of  Kabul  and  Waihind  seem  to  have  had  the 
help  of  contingents  from  the  Punjab  States,  probably  including  Kangra  and  Chamba, 
for  the  latter  chief  is  said  to  have  distinguished  himself  in  these  wars. 

At  length  about  A.D.  980  Peshawar  was  captured  and  soon  afterwards  the  last 
bulwark  against  the  Muhammadans  was  broken  down.  Mahmud  of  (Ihazni  succeeded 
his  father  in  A.D.  997,  and  in  A.D.  looi  invaded  India.  In  his  fourth  expedition 
(A.D.  1009)  Mahmud,  after  defeating  a  large  Hindu  army  on  the  Indus  under  the 
command  of  Anand  Pal  of  Waihind  and  lyahore,  advanced  into  the  Punjab,  and  crossing 
the  large  rivers  near  the  foot  of  the  hills,  laid  siege  to  Nagarkot.^  In  Ferishta's  history 
we  have  an  account  of  the  expedition,  probably  taken  from  the  T ankh-i-Y ammi  of 
'Utbi,  who  was  Secretary  to  Mahmud.  He  however  was  not  present  at  the  siege, 
though  Abu  Rihan  (Alberuni)  is  said  to  have  been.  According  to  '  Utbi  the  fort  was 
then  called  Bhimnagar  from  a  mythical  ancestor  of  the  Katoch  family,  possibly  a 
former  Raja  by  whom  it  was  founded,  or  perhaps  from  Bhim  Sen  the  hero  of  the 
Mahabharat.  Ferishta  calls  it  the  Fort  of  Bhim  and  by  these  two  names  we  are 
probably  to  understand  the  fort-  and  the  town.  Traditionally  the  fort  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Susarma  Chandra,  soon  after  the  time  of  the  Mahabharat,  but 
there  are  no  remains  older  than  the  9th  or  loth  century.  As  the  fort  was  famed  for 
its  strength  all  over  Northern  India  and  frequent  references  to  it  are  found  in  the 
Muhammadan  histories,  a  full  description,  from  the  pen  of  Sir  A.  Cunningham, 
fittingly  finds  a  place  at  this  stage  of  our  narrative : — 

'"The  fort  of  Kangra  occupies  a  long  narrow  strip  of  land  in  the  fork  between 
the  Manjhi  and  the  Banganga  rivers.     Its  walls  are  upwards  of  two  miles  in  circuit, 


1  Elliot's  History,  Vol.  II,  Appendix,  p.  403  et  seq.  Cf.  J.P.H.S.  Vol.  VII,  No.  2,  p.  115  et  seq.  The  atithor  gives 
A,  D.  970  for  the  extinctions  of  the  Turki  Shahi  dynasty  and  A.D.  1002  for  the  final  conquest  of  the  Peshawar  Valley 
by  Mahmud. 

2  TdriM-^Wim  jnjin  Elliot's  History,  Vol.  II,  pp.  34-35.  3  A.S.R.,  Vol.  V,  pp.  162-3. 
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but  its  strength  does  not  lie  in  its  works,  but  in  the  precipitous  cliffs  overhanging 
the  two  rivers,  which  on  the  side  of  the  Banganga  rise  to  a  height  of  about  300  feet. 
The  only  accessible  point  is  on  the  land  side  towards  the  town,  but  here  the  ridge 
of  rock  which  separates  the  two  rivers  is  narrowed  to  a  mere  neck  of  a  few  hundred 
feet,  across  which  a  deep  ditch  has  been  hewn  at  the  foot  of  the  walls.  The  only 
works  of  any  consequence  are  at  this  end  of  the  fort,  where  the  high  ground  appears 
to  be  an  offshoot  from  the  western  end  of  the  Malekra  hill,  which  divides  the  town 
of  Kangra  from  the  suburb  of  Bhawan.  The  highest  point  is  occupied  by  the  palace 
below  which  is  a  courtyard  containing  the  small  stone  temples  of  Lakshmi  Narayan 
and  Ambika  Devi  and  a  Jain  Temple  with  a  large  figure  of  Adinath.  The  courtyard 
of  the  temples  is  closed  by  a  gate  called  the  Darsani-Darwaza,  or  "  Gate  of  Worship- 
ping" and  the  gate  leading  from  it  to  the  Palace  is  called  the  Mahalon  ka  Darwaza 
or  "  Palace  Gate."  Below  the  temple  gate  is  the  upper  gate  of  the  fort,  called  the 
Andheri  or  Handeli  Darwaza.  This  is  now  a  mere  lofty  arch,  but  formerly  it  was  a 
long  vaulted  passage,  which  on  account  of  its  darkness  received  the  name  Andheri  or 
"  Dark  Gate,' '  which  is  sometimes  corrupted  to  Handeli.  The  next  gate,  which  is  at  the 
head  of  the  ascent,  is  called  the  Jahangiri  Darwaza.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the 
outer  gate  of  the  fortress  in  the  Hindu  times,  but  its  original  name  is  unknown. 
Below  this  are  the  Amiri  Darwaza  or  "Nobles'  Gate,"  Siadi  t\\&  Ahini  Darwaza  ox 
"  Iron  Gate,"  which  received  its  name  from  being  covered  with  plates  of  iron.  Both 
of  these  gates  are  attributed  to  Nawab  Alif  Khan,  the  first  Mughal  Governor  under 
Jahangir.  At  the  foot  of  the  ascent  and  the  edge  of  the  scarped  ditch  there  is  a  small 
courtyard  with  two  gates  called  simply  Phatak  or  "  the  Gates,"  which  is  occupied  by 
the  guards." 

The  short  description  in  the  Ma' dsir-ul-Umara  (ii.  184-190)  of  the  time  of  Shah- 
jahan  is  also  interesting.  It  runs  thus:  "That  fort  (Kangra)  is  situated  on  the 
summit  of  a  high  mountain ;  it  is  extremely  strong  and  possesses  23  bastions  and 
seven  gateways.  The  interior  circumference  is  one  kos  and  15  chains,  the  length,  one- 
fourth  of  a  kos  plus  two  chains,  the  width,  between  15  and  25  chains,  its  height,  114 
cubits.     Within  the  fort  are  two  large  tanks." 

The  following  reference  to  the  fort  is  from  the  Shash  Fat' h-i- Kangra  probably 
written  in  the  reign  of  Shahjahan  :  "  The  fort  of  Kangra  is  very  lofty,  and  stands  on 
a  very  high  hill.  Its  buildings  are  very  beautiful.  It  is  so  old  that  no  one  can  tell 
at  what  period  it  was  built.  This  fort  is  very  strong  :  in  so  much  that  no  king  was 
ever  able  to  take  it ;  and  it  is  unanimously  declared  by  all  persons  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  ancient  Rajas,  that  from  the  beginning  up  to  this  time,  it  has 
always  remained  in  possession  of  one  and  the  same  family.  The  fact  is  also 
confirmed  by  the  histories  of  the  Muhammadan  kings  who  have  reigned  in  this 
country.  From  A.H.  720  (A.D.  1320),  or  the  commencement  of  Sultan  Ghiyasu-d- 
din's  power,  to  the  year  963  (1556  A.D.),  when  the  Emperor  Akbar  became  master  of 
the  whole  country  of  Hindustan,  the  fort  has  been  besieged  no  less  than  fifty- two  times 
by  the  most  powerful  kings  and  rulers  but  no  one  has  been  able  to  take  it.  Firoz, 
who  was  one  of  the  greatest  kings  of  Delhi,  once  laid  siege  to  this  fort,  but  it  baffled 
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all  his  efforts ;  for  at  last  he  was  contented  with  having  an  interview  with  the  Raja, 
and  was  obliged  to  return  unsuccessful.  In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  one  of  his 
greatest  nobles,  Hasan  Kuli  Khan  Turkoman  entitled  Khan-i-Jahan,  Governor  of  the 
Province  of  Bengal,  attacked  this  fort,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  after  he  was 
appointed  to  the  government  of  the  Punjab ;  but  notwithstanding  a  long  siege,  he 
also  failed  in  taking  it.  To  be  successful  in  such  a  great  and  difficult  task  was 
beyond  all  expectation  ;  but  Providence  has  destined  a  time  for  all  works,  at  which 
they  must  be  accomplished ;  and  hence  it  was  that  the  Emperor,  notwithstanding 
all  his  efforts  could  not  obtain  possession.  It  was  destined  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  mighty  army  of  the  Emperor  Jahangir,  under  the  influence  of  whose  prosperous 
star  all  difficulties  were  overcome,  and  all  obstacles  removed." — Elliot's  History,  Vol. 
VI,  p.  526. 

'  The  fort  continued  to  be  held  by  a  garrison  from  the  most  remote  times  but 
had  been  evacuated  some  time  before  the  great  earthquake  of  the  4th  April,  1905, 
in  which  extensive  damage  was  sustained,  and  it  is  now  only  a  picturesque  and 
interesting  ruin.  The  people  of  Kangra  have  a  very  exaggerated  idea  of  the  strength 
of  their  fort  in  former  times,  which  they  firmly  believe  to  have  baffled  the  power  of 
the  greatest  kings.  This  idea  found  expression  in  the  following  popular  saying : — 
"  He  who  holds  the  Fort  holds  the  Hills." 

Mahmud  was  probably  attracted  by  the  prestige  of  the  fortress,  which  was  famous 
aU  over  India,  and  still  more  by  the  fabulous  wealth  which  was  believed  to  be 
stored  within  its  walls.  There  are  two  accounts  of  the  capture,  one  by  'Utbi  in  the 
Tankh-i-Yamlnl,  and  the  other  by  Ferishta.  *Utbi  must  have  got  his  information 
at  first  hand  from  those  who  were  present  at  the  siege,  on  their  return  to  Ghazni. 
It  is  as  follows  : —  *  "On  the  last  day  of  Rabi-ul-Akhir  of  the  same  year  (A.D.  1009) 
the  Sultan  prayed  God  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes.  When  he  had  reached 
as  far  as  the  river  of  Waihind  (Und)  he  was  met  by  Brahman-pal,  the  son  of  Anand- 
pal,  at  the  head  of  a  valiant  army,  with  white  swords,  blue  spears,  yellow  coats  of 
mail,  and  ash-coloured  elephants.  Fight  opened  its  crooked  teeth,  attacks  were 
frequent  like  flaming  meteors,  arrows  fell  from  bows  like  rain,  and  the  grindstone 
of  slaughter  revolved,  crushing  the  bold  and  the  powerful.  The  battle  lasted  from 
morning  till  evening  and  the  infidels  were  near  gaining  the  victory,  had  not  God 
aided  by  sending  the  slaves  of  the  household  to  attack  the  enemy  in  rear,  and  put 
them  to  flight.  The  victors  obtained  thirty  large  elephants,  and  slew  the  vanquished 
wherever  they  were  found  in  jungles,  passes,  plains  and  hills." 

"The  Sultan  himself  (after  the  battle  on  the  Indus)  joined  in  the  pursuit,  and 
went  after  them  (the  Hindus)  as  far  as  the  fort  called  Bhimnagar,  which  is  very 
strong,  situated  on  the  promontory  of  a  lofty  hill,  in  the  midst  of  impassable  waters. 
The  kings  of  Hind,  the  chiefs  of  that  country,  and  rich  devotees,  used  to  amass 

'  The  garrison  was  finally  withdrawn  on  ist  June,  1897. 

2  Tdrikh-Yamini,  Elliot's  History,  Vol.11,  pp.  33,34,35;  also  Appendix  pp.  444-5-6-7-8.  Ferishta,  Briggs  trans- 
lation. Vol.  I,  pp.  46-7.  The  invasion  probably  took  place  in  the  winter  of  A.D.  1008-9,  and  the  capture  of  Nagarkot  in 
March  A.D  lOOQ. 
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their  treasures  and  precious  jewels,  and  send  them  time  after  time  to  be  presented 
to  the  large  idol,  that  they  might  receive  a  reward  for  their  good  deeds  and  draw 
near  to  their  God.  So  the  Sultan  advanced  near  to  this  crow's  fruit,  and  this  accu- 
mulation of  years,  which  had  attained  such  an  amount  that  the  backs  of  camels 
would  not  carry  it,  nor  vessels  contain  it,  nor  writers'  hands  record  it,  nor  the  ima- 
gination of  an  arithmetician  conceive  it." 

"  The  Sultan  brought  his  forces  under  the  fort  and  surrounded  it  and  prepared  to 
attack  the  garrison  vigorously,  boldly  and  wisely.  When  the  defenders  saw  the  hills 
covered  with  the  armies  of  plunderers,  and  the  arrows  ascending  towards  them  like 
flanjing  sparks  of  fire,  great  fear  came  upon  them,  and  calling  out  for  mercy,  they 
opened  the  gates  and  fell  on  the  earth  like  sparrows  before  a  hawk,  or  rain  before 
lightning.  Thus  did  God  grant  an  easy  conquest  of  this  fort  to  the  Sultan,  and 
bestowed  on  him  as  plunder  the  products  of  mines  and  seas,  the  ornaments  of  heads 
and  breasts  to  his  heart's  content.  The  Sultan  entered  the  fort  with  Abu  Nasr 
Ahmad  bin  Muhammad  Farighuni,  the  ruler  of  Juzjan,  and  all  his  own  private  attend- 
ants, and  appointed  his  two  chief  chamberlains,  Altuntash  and  Asightigin,  to  take 
charge  of  the  treasures  of  gold  and  silver  and  all  the  valuable  property,  while  he 
himself  took  charge  of  the  jewels.  The  treasures  were  laden  on  the  backs  of  as 
many  camels  as  they  could  procure,  and  the  officers  carried  away  the  rest.  The 
stamped  coin  amounted  to  seventy  thousand  thousand  royal  dirhams,  and  the  gold 
and  silver  ingots  amounted  to  seven  hundred  thousand  four  hundred  mans  in  weight, 
besides  wearing  apparel  and  fine  cloths  of  Sus,  respecting  which  old  men  said 
they  never  remembered  to  have  seen  any  so  fine,  soft  and  embroidered.  Among 
the  booty  was  a  house  of  white  silver,  like  to  the  houses  of  rich  men,  the  length  of 
which  was  thirty  yards  and  the  breadth  fifteen.  It  could  be  taken  to  pieces  and  put 
together  again  and  there  was  a  canopy  made  of  the  fine  linen  of  Rum,  forty  yards 
long  and  twenty  broad,  supported  on  two  golden  and  two  silver  poles,  which  had  been 
cast  in  moulds." 

The  fort  was  then  consigned  to  the  care  of  an  officer  of  rank,  with  a  garrison,  and 
the  Sultan  took  his  departure  for  Ghazni.  On  his  arrival  there  he  caused  a  carpet  to 
be  spread  in  the  courtyard  of  his  palace,  on  which  were  displayed  all  the  jewels, 
f>earls  and  priceless  treasures  which  he  had  brought  from  India. 

'Ferishta's  account  supplies  some  additional  details;  it  is  as  follows: — "The 
king  in  his  zeal  to  propagate  the  faith,  now  marched  against  the  Hindoos  of  Nagarkot 
breaking  down  their  idols  and  razing  their  temples.  The  fort,  at  that  time  denomi- 
nated the  fort  of  Bhim,  was  closely  invested  by  the  Muhammadans  who  had  first 
laid  waste  the  country  around  it  with  fire  and  sword.  BhIm  was  built  by  a  prince 
of  the  same  name  on  the  top  of  a  steep  mountain  where  the  Hindoos,  on  account  of 
its  strength,  had  deposited  the  wealth  consecrated  to  their  idols  by  all  the  neighbour- 
ing kingdoms,  so  that  in  this  fort  there  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  greater  quantity 
of  gold,  silver,  precious  stones  and  pearls  than  was  ever  collected  in  the  royal  trea- 

1  Ferishta,  Brigg's  trans.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  48-49  of  1908. 
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sury  of  any  prince  on  earth.  Mahmood  invested  the  place  with  such  expedition  that 
the  Hindoos  had  no  time  to  throw  in  troops  for  its  defence.  The  greater  part  of  the 
garrison  was  away  in  the  field  and  those  within  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  priests 
who  having  little  incUnation  to  the  bloody  business  of  War,  made  overtures  to  capitu- 
late, and  on  the  third  day  Mahmood  became  master  of  this  strong  citadel  without 
opposition  or  bloodshed." 

"  In  Bhim  were  found  700,000  golden  dinars,  700  mans  of  gold  and  silver  plates, 
200  mans  of  pure  gold  in  ingots,  2,000  mans  of  silver  bullion  and  20  mans  of  various 
jewels,  including  pearls,  corals,  diamonds  and  rubies,  which  had  been  collected  since 
the  time  of  Bhim,  the  details  of  which  would  be  tedious.  With  this  vast  booty  Mah- 
mood returned  to  Ghazni." 

To  account  for  this  vast  accumulation  of  wealth,  Cunningham  supposed  that  it 
was  the  hoard  of  the  Hindu-Shahi  kings  of  Kabul  and  Ohind,  who  also  ruled  the  Pun- 
jab. He  says: — '"There  is  no  means  of  estimating  the  value  of  the  ingots  as 
the  gold  and  silver  are  lumped  together,  but  the  value  of  the  stamped  coin  alone 
amounted  to  upwards  of  £1,750,000.  In  connection  with  this  great  accumulation 
of  treasure  I  may  quote  the  statement  of  Abu  Rihan  (Alberuni)  that  the  genealogical 
roll  of  the  Indo-Scythian  princes  of  Kabul  for  6q  generations  was  found  in  the 
fortress  of  Nagarkot  by  Mahmud's  soldiers.  From  this  statement  I  infer  that  the 
fort  of  Kangra  must  have  belonged  to  the  Rajas  of  Kabul  for  several  generations, 
and  that  it  was  their  chief  stronghold,  in  which  they  deposited  their  treasures,  after 
they  had  been  driven  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  It  is  almost  impossible  that  such 
a  vast  amount  of  treasure  could  have  been  accumulated  by  the  petty  rajas  of  the 
Kangra  valley,  but  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  it  may  have  been  the  hoard  of  the. 
Hindu  princes  of  Kabul.  Ferishta  calls  the  amount  700,000  golden  dinars,  which 
would  be  less  than  half  a  million  sterling;  but  the  account  of  the  contemporary 
writer  'Utbi,  is  given  in  royal  dirhams,  which  were  silver  coins  of  fifty  grains 
each.  We  know  also  that  the  circulating  medium  of  the  Punjab  in  the  time  of 
Mahniud  consisted  of  the  silver  pieces  of  the  Hindu  rajas  of  Kabul  weighing  about  50 
grains  each.  As  many  thousands  of  these  coins  have  been  found  throughout  the  Pun- 
jab, while  not  a  single  gold  piece  of  these  kings  has  yet  been  discovered,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  treasure  obtained  by  Mahmud  in  Nagarkot  must  have  consisted  chiefly 
of  the  silver  pieces  or  drammas  of  the  Hindu  rajas  of  Kabul." 

'^  It  seems  not  improbable  that  Kangra  Fort  may  have  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Turki-Shahi  and  Hindu-Shahi  kings  as  suggested  by  Cunningham  just  as  at  a 
later  period  it  was  garrisoned  for  centuries  by  imperial  troops  under  the  Mughals. 
This  would  account  for  the  weakness  of  the  defence  when  assaulted  by  Mahmud, 
as  most  of  the  garrison  had  probably  been  sent  to  the  frontier.     The  Raja  of  the 

1  Arch.  Survey  Report,  Vol.  V,  pp.  155-6. 

S  Al  Biruni  stated  that  the  names  of  the  Turki-Shahi  princes  were  recorded  on  a  piece  of  silk  found  in  the  fort 
of  Nagarkot  at  its  capture.  They  had  reigned  for  sixty  generations.  Allowing  sixteen  years  to  a  generation  the 
Turki-ShShi  kingdom  may  have  been  founded  about  B.C.  125,  possibly  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Graeco-Bactrian  kingdom. 
Kanishka  was  the  most  famous  king  of  this  dynasty,  which  came  to  an  end  about  A.D.  850.  FtVf*  Elliot's  History,  Vol. 
II,  App.  pp.  409-410.     C£.  J.P.H.S.  Vol.  VII,  No.  2,  pp.  115  to  129.      . 
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time  is  said  to  have  been  Jagdes  Chand,  who  was  436th  in  descent  from  Bhum 
Chand,  the  mythical  founder,  and  202nd  from  Susarma  Chand,  the  traditionary 
foimder  of  the  State. 

'  Mahmud  as  we  have  seen  left  a  garrison  in  the  fort  on  his  departure,  which 
probably  held  possession  till  A.D.  1043.  In  that  year  the  Raja  of  Dellii,  of  the 
Tomara  line  of  Rajputs,  in  order  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  his  countrymen,  pretended 
to  have  seen  a  vision.  He  affirmed  that  the  great  idol  of  Nagarkot,  which  had  been 
carried  off  by  Mahmud,  had  appeared  to  him  and  told  him  that,  having  revenged 
himself  upon  Ghazni,  he  (the  idol)  would  meet  the  Raja  at  Nagarkot  in  his  former 
temple.  This  story  being  everywhere  accepted,  great  numbers  flocked  to  his  stan- 
dard and  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  large  army. 

He  then  marched  against  Hansi,  Thanesar  and  other  places  held  by  Muham- 
madan  garrisons  under  Modud,  grandson  of  Mahmud,  and  drove  them  out.  Having 
done  so  he  entered  the  hills  and  laid  siege  to  Nagarkot,  which  after  four  months  was 
compelled  to  capitulate,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  food  supplies  and  no  relief 
having  come  from  Lahore. 

An  idol  exactly  resembling  that  which  had  been  carried  away  was  then  intro- 
duced secretly  by  night  into  a  garden  near  the  temple,  which  seems  to  have  been  left 
uninjured  or  had  been  rebuilt,  and  its  discovery  in  the  morning  caused  great  rejoicing 
among  the  people,  who  exclaimed  that  the  god  had  returned  from  Ghazni.  It  was 
then  carried  with  great  pomp  into  the  temple,  where  it  was  installed  amid  the 
adoration  of  the  people. 

This  story  spread  far  and  near  and  increased  the  fame  of  the  shrine  to  such  a 
degree  that  devotees  came  to  worship  in  thousands  from  all  parts  of  India,  and  the 
offerings  of  gold,  silver  and  jewels  presented  by  them,  and  the  princes  of  India,  are 
supposed  to  have  nearly  equalled  the  wealth  carried  off  by  Mahmud. 

The  conquest  of  the  Punjab  by  Mahmud  was  only  partial,  and  we  read  of  no 
permanent  garrisons  having  been  established  till  A.D.  1023,  except  that  of  Nagarkot. 
Till  then  the  Pal  kings— the  last  of  the  Hindu-Shahi  princes  of  Kabul  and  Und  or 
Ohind— continued  to  exercise  a  nominal  rule  at  Lahore  in  subjection  to  Ghazni,  but 
on  the  death  of  Bhim  Pal,  the  last  of  his  line,  the  Hindu  Kingdom  was  finally  over- 
thrown about  A.D.  1026.* 

How  long  the  Katoch  Rajas  continued  to  hold  the  province  of  Jalandhara  after 
the  conquest  of  Lahore  by  Mahmud  it  is  difficult  to  say.*  From  the  Rajataranglnl  we 
learn  that,  somewhere  about  A.D.  1030-40,  Ananta  Deva,  the  Raja  of  Kashmir,  was 
married  to  two  princesses  of  the  Katoch  family,  the  daughters  of  "  Indu  Chandra, 
lord  of  Jalandhara,"  and  this  is  the  last  reference  to  the  State  in  the  History  of  Kash- 
mir. The  Indu  Chandra  above  mentioned  is  identified  by  Cunningham  with  the 
Inder  Chandra  of  the  genealogical  roll,  but  this  is  improbable,  as  Cunningham  misread 


'  Peri»hta,  Briggs  trans.  1908,  Vol.  I,  pp.  118-119.     Elliot's  History,  App.  pp.  444,  S.6.    Other  authorities— ra6a</a<-i- 
Akhari  and  Habibu-s-Siyar. 

«  ElUot's  History,  Vol.  II,  App.  p.  427. 

»  Rajalarang..  Stein,  trans.,  VII,  150,  152 ;  and  J.P.H.S.  Vol.  VII,  No.  2,  pp.  127  8. 
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the  date  of  the  Baijnath  Eulogies  on  which  his  chronological  calculation  is  based. 
That  date  he  took  to  be  A.D.  804,  whereas  in  reality  it  is  A.D.  1204.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, from  the  Rajatarangini  that  a  Raja  named  Indu  or  Inder  Chandra  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Ananta  Deva  of  Kashmir  in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  though 
his  name  is  not  found  in  the  vansavali  of  that  time. 

In  the  Odes  of  Sad  bin  Salman  called  Diwan-i-Salman  (Elliot's  History,  Vol.  IV, 
App.  pp.  520-3)  there  is  a  reference  to  the  conquest  of  Jalandhar,  an  event  which 
may  have  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Ibrahim  of  Ghazni  (A.D.  1058-89),  who  was  a 
descendant  of  Subaktagin — the  father  of  Mahmud.  It  is  as  follows  :— "  The  narratives 
of  thy  battles  eclipse  the  stories  of  Rustam  and  Isfandiyar.  Thou  didst  bring  an 
army  in  one  night  from  Dhangan  to  Jalandhar.  The  hills  were  alarmed,  and  the 
clouds  astonished.  The  horses  and  camels  stood  ready.  They  galloped  over  the 
narrow  road  and  floundered  in  the  river  through  the  darkness  of  the  night.  The 
clouds  around  formed  thrones  of  ice,  and  rivulets  of  blood  flowed  in  all  the  ravines. 
The  standards  were  flying  and  the  spears  had  their  heads  as  sharp  as  thorns ;  and 
the  army  of  the  Magog  of  mercy  made  firm  his  tents  upon  the  hills  in  a  line  like  the 
wall  of  Alexander.  Thou  remainedst  but  a  short  time  on  the  top  of  the  hills,  thou 
wert  but  a  moment  involved  in  the  narrow  defiles.  Thou  didst  direct  but  one  as- 
sault and  by  that  alone  brought  destruction  on  the  country.  By  the  morning  meal 
not  one  soldier,  not  one  Brahman  remained  unkilled  or  uncaptured.  Their  heads  were 
severed  by  the  carriers  of  swords.  Their  houses  were  levelled  with  the  ground  by  the 
flaming  fire.  A  fleet  messenger  came  from  Dhangan,  announcing  that  ten  thousand 
turbulent  people,  horse  and  foot,  had  collected.  Thou  didst  take  the  road  by  night, 
and  wast  surrounded  by  gallant  warriors.  The  enemy's  heart  quailed  because  of  thy 
coming.  Thou  didst  pass  on  without  stopping  with  thy  foot  soldiers,  like  the  wind. 
Thou  didst  proceed  till  the  noise  of  the  clarions  of  Sair  Sambra  arose,  which  might 
have  been  said  to  proclaim  his  despair,  and  was  responded  to  by  those  of  Bu  Nasr 
Parsi  which  announced  thy  victory  to  all  quarters.  He  fled  unto  the  river  Rawa  at 
dread  of  thy  approach ;  and  there  he  was  drowned  and  descended  into  the  infernal 
regions,  and  well  do  I  know  that  this  end  must  have  been  less  appalling  than  the 
daily  fear  which  he  entertained  of  the  destruction  which  awaited  him.  Henceforth 
thou  shouldst  consider  that  the  Rawa  had  done  thee  service  and  it  should  be  reckoned 
as  one  devoted  to  thy  will.  If  such  a  place  be  conquered  during  this  winter,  I 
will  guarantee  the  conquest  of  every  village  near  Jalandhar.  I  am  the  meanest  of 
slaves  and  hold  but  an  exceedingly  small  office,  but  make  thou  over  to  me  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  business.  The  rais  and  soldiers  will  not  dare  to  revolt,  and  rajas 
from  fear  of  thee  will  proffer  their  allegiance.  By  the  help  of  God,  and  by  the  force 
of  thy  prosperity,  will  I  extirpate  the  practices  of  idolatry  from  this  country.  I  will 
make  the  slain  kiss  the  earth  to  the  very  gate  of  the  fort.     I  will  make  a  string  of 

slaves  kiss  the  earth  to  the  banks  of  the  Rawa Thou  hast  secured  victory  to 

thy  country  and  thy  religion,  for  amongst  the  Hindus  this  achievement  will  be  remem- 
bered till  the  day  of  resurrection."  There  is  a  wildness  and  want  of  connexion  in 
this   Ode,  which   renders   its   precise   meaning   doubtful,   but   it   is   interesting   as 
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noticing  the  capture  of  Dhangan  and  Jalandhar.  The  latter  place  is  well  known  but 
has  not  before  been  noticed  in  Muhammadan  annals.  The  position  of  the  former  is 
doubtful,  but  the  description  shows  that  it  must  have  been  far  within  the  hills. 
These  conquests  appear  to  have  been  effected  in  the  time  of  Ibrahim,  and  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  the  reference  given  points  to  the  fall  of  Jalandhar  before  the  Muham- 
madan arms  and  the  loss  by  the  Rajas  of  Trigarta  of  their  possessions  on  the  plains, 
which  may  have  taken  place  about  A.D.  1070. 

'  As  has  been  stated,  Mahmud  left  a  garrison  in  the  fort  which  was  expelled  in 
A.D.  1043.  In  A.D.  1051-2,  Abul  Rashid,  a  son  of  Mahmud,  who  had  come  into 
power,  appointed  Hashtagin  Hajib  Governor  of  the  Punjab,  and  on  the  latter  learn- 
ing of  the  capture  of  the  fort  by  the  Hindus,  he  advanced  and  laid  siege  to  the  place 
which  was  taken  by  escalade  on  the  sixth  day.  That  the  stronghold  remained  long 
in  Muhammadan  hands  is  improbable.  Though  cowed  for  a  time,  the  spirit  of  the 
Rajput  princes  soon  revived,  and  they  made  a  determined  struggle  to  regain  the  terri- 
tories which  had  been  wrested  from  them. 

That  the  Kangra  Rajas  were  successful  in  recovering  the  fort  is  therefore  highly 
probable,  and  we  may  conclude  that  from  about  A.D.  1060-70  onwards  for  nearly 
300  years  it  remained  in  their  possession.  Till  about  A.D.  1070  the  State  continued 
undivided  under  one  head.  The  Raja  of  the  time  is  said  to  have  been  Padam  Chand, 
and  his  younger  brother  Parab  Chand,  then  broke  away  from  the  parent  stem  and 
founded  the  State  of  Jaswan — in  the  Jaswan  Dun,  now  in  Hoshyarpur  district. 

It  is  probable  however  that  the  separation  took  place  at  a  still  earlier  period,  of 
which  no  record  has  come  down  to  us,  and  that  the  State— originally  only  a  fief  of 
Kangra — became  independent  in  the  disturbed  times  following  on  the  Muhammadan 
invasions  of  the  Punjab.  "Many  centuries  ago,"  says  Mr.  Barnes,  "  so  long  ago  that 
all  consanguinity  has  ceased,  and  intermarriages  take  place  among  a  people  to  whom 
marriage  with  blood  relations  is  a  heinous  crime — a  member  of  the  Katoch  family 
severed  himself  from  Kangra  and  set  up  an  independent  state  in  Jaswan."  * 

For  nearly  200  years  after  Mahmud  the  Muhmmadans  were  unable  to  advance 
their  frontier  much  beyond  the  Satluj.  To  the  south  they  were  opposed  by  the 
Rajas  of  Dehh  of  the  Tomara  line  of  Rajputs — under  whose  banner  all  the  feudatory 
and  confederate  chiefs  of  northern  India  marched  to  battle.  In  the  Prithi  Raj 
Charitra  by  the  Bard  Chand,  which  deals  with  the  last  times  of  the  Hindu  Kingdom 
of  Delhi,  we  find  "Kangra  and  its  mountain  chiefs"  included  among  those  who 
were  summoned  by  Anang  Pal  III— the  last  of  the  Hue— to  follow  his  standard  to 
the  field.'  Dying  childless  he  was  succeeded  by  Prithi  Raj  Chauhan  of  Ajmer — his 
younger  daughter's  son — about  A.D.  1171. 

The  elder  daughter  had  been  married  to  the  Raja  of  Kanauj,  and  her  son,  Jai 
Chand  Rathor,  who  bore  the  same  relationship  to  Anang  Pal  as  Prithi  Raj — not 
only  refused  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Dehli,  but  put  forward  his  own  claim 


>  PerwhU,  trans.  1908,  Vol.  I,  p.  133.  f  Kangra  Settlement  Report,  p.  7. 

»  Tod's  Rajasthan  reprint,  1899,  Vol.  I,  p.  268.    Many  of  the  Rajput  chiefs  at  that  time  employed  Muhammadan 
mercenaries  against  one  another. 
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to  the  dignity  of  paramount  ruler.  Strife  ensued  between  them,  embittered  by  the 
daring  exploit  of  Prithi  Raj,  in  carrying  off  by  force  his  willing  bride — ^the  beautiful 
daughter  of  his  rival — from  amidst  the  assembled  princes  at  Kanauj.  Jai  Chand 
in  revenge  then  invited,  through  his  Muhammadan  mercenaries,  the  king  of  Ghazni 
to  invade  Delhi,  and  thus  in  the  end  brought  destruction  on  both  Kingdoms.  For 
years  the  war  went  on,  and  though  no  details  have  come  down  to  us  of  the  part 
played  by  Kangra  in  the  long  and  relentless  struggle,  yet  we  may  well  believe  that 
in  the  final  conflicts,  in  A.D.  1191-3,  with  Muhammad  Ghori  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gaggar,  the  Katoch  chief  bore  an  honourable  part. 

The  next  reference  to  the  Rajas  of  Trigarta  occurs  on  two  slabs  in  the  Siva 
temple  at  Baijnath '  in  the  Kangra  valley,  and  is  of  great  interest.  Baijnath  (Vaidy- 
nath)  was  originally  the  name  of  the  temple  only,  the  village  in  which  it  stands 
being  called  Kiragrama,  but  the  latter  name  has  been  long  disused.  In  the  twelfth 
century  Kiragrama  was  the  seat  of  a  rajanaka  or  Rana,  whose  fort  is  said  to  have 
stood  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  present  Dak  Bungalow.  The  name  of  the  Rana  at  the 
time  the  slabs  were  engraved  was  Lakshmana  Chandra,  and  his  ancestors  had  held 
Kiragrama  for  eight  generations,  as  vassals  of  the  Rajas  of  Jalandhara  and  Trigarta, 
with  whose  family  they  had  been  counted  worthy  to  intermarry.  In  the  inscription 
the  name  of  the  contemporary  Raja  is  given  as  Jaya  Chandra,  and  he  is  called  "the 
supreme  king  of  Jalandhara."  The  overlords  of  the  Ranas  of  Kiragrama,  that  is,  the 
Rajas  of  Kangra,  are  called  "kings  of  Trigarta,"  and  Kangra  is  called  Susarmapura. 

Cunningham  identified  Jaya  Chandra  with  Jaya  Mala  Chandra  of  the  Vansavalt, 
who  may  have  reigned  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  but  this  identifica- 
tion was  based  on  an  erroneous  reading  of  the  date  of  the  Baijnath  Eulogies,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  accepted.  There  was,  however,  another  Jaya  Chandra,  whose  full 
name  was  Jaya  Sinha  Chandra,  and  who  according  to  the  vansavalt  immediately  pre- 
ceded Prithi  Chand,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  If  we  suppose  that 
Jaya  Sinha  Chandra's  name  was  displaced  in  copying  the  vansavalt — -an  error  of  fre- 
quent occurrence — his  reign  may  have  come  at  an  earlier  period,  and  several  reigns 
may  have  intervened  between  him  and  Prithi  Chand.  We  therefore  feel  inclined  to 
identify  Jaya  Sinha  Chandra  with  the  Jaya  Chandra  of  the  Eulogies  and  assign  his 
reign  to  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century — say  c.  A.D.  1200-20.  We  assume, 
therefore,  that  four  or  five  reigns  came  between  that  of  Jai  Singh  Chand  and  of  Prithi 
Chand,  whose  name  stands  next  in  the  vansavalt,  and  who  may  have  succeeded  to  the 
gaddi  about  A.D.  1330. 

Probably  long  before  that  time  the  province  of  Jalandhara  on  the  plains  had 
been  lost,  but  the  old  title  was  still  retained. 

Prithi  Chand  c.  A.D.  1330 — The  next  reference  to  Kangra  is  found  in  the  works 
of  the  early  Muhammadan  historians,  in  the  year  A.D.  1337,  and  it  probably  refers  to 
the  reign  of  Raja  Prithi  Chand.  In  that  year  Kangra  fort  was  captured  by  Muhammad 
Tughlak  (A.D.  1325-51).  Ferishta  does  not  mention  this  event  but  in  the  Odes  of 
Badr-i-Chach,  a  poet  at  the  Muhammadan  Court,  we  find  the  following : — *"When 

I  Arch.  Survey  Reports,  Vol.  V,  pp.  178-184.  .  «  Elliot's  History,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  570. 
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the  Sun  was  in  Cancer  the  king  of  the  time  (Muhammad  Tugilak)  took  the  stone 
fort  of  Nagarkot,  in  the  year  A.H.  738  (A.D.  1337).  It  is  placed  between  rivers  Hke 
the  pupil  of  an  eye,  and  the  fortress  has  so  preserved  its  honour  and  is  so  impregnable 
that  neither  Sikandar  nor  Dara  was  able  to  take  it.  Within  are  the  masters  of  the 
mangonels,  within  also  are  beauties  resplendent  as  the  sun.  Its  chiefs  are  all  .strong 
as  buffaloes,  with  necks  like  a  rhinoceros.  Its  inhabitants  are  all  travelling  on  the 
high  road  to  hell  and  perdition  and  are  ghuls,  resembling  dragons.  The  exalted  king 
of  the  kings  of  the  earth  arrived  at  night  at  this  fortress  with  100,000  companions. 
His  army  contained  1,000  stars  and  under  each  star  1,000  banners  were  displayed." 

'  Cunningham  states  that  on  this  occasion  the  temple  of  Bhawan  was  again  dese- 
crated, and  restored  just  before  the  capture  by  Firoz  Tughlak,  but  does  not  give  his 
authority.  We  do  not  know  where  the  capital  was  transferred  to  on  the  fall  of  the 
fort ;  but  as  we  shall  see  the  latter  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  in  alien  hands. 
Spinning  with  Prithi  Chand  there  are  many  coins  extant  of  the  Rajas  of  Kangra. 

Parab  Chand,  c.  A.D.  1345. — Parva  or  Parab  Chand  may  have  succeeded  about 
A.D.  1345,  and  in  A.D.  1351  Muhammad  Tughlak  died  and  his  army  fell  into  great 
disorder.  The  garrison  being  thus  weakened  the  fort  was  captured  and  the  Muham- 
madans  were  driven  out  of  the  country.* 

Rup  Chand,  c.  A  .D.  1360. — With  the  accession  of  Rup  Chand  the  chronology  be- 
comes more  concise,  and  we  are  able  to  fix  approximately  the  date  for  each  reign 
down  to  the  extinction  of  the  State.  Rup  Chand  must  have  succeeded  about  A.D. 
1360,  for  he  was  reigning  when  the  fort  was  captured  by  Firoz  Tughlak  about  A.D. 
1365,  and  from  him  to  Anirudh  Chand  (A.D.  1827)  there  were  twenty-seven  reigns, 
giving  an  average  duration  of  about  seventeen  years,  which  is  well  under  the  average 
in  most  of  the  other  states.     Probably  several  Rajas  fell  in  battle. 

Rup  Chand' s  name  is  found  in  the  Dharm  Chand  Natak  of  the  bard,  Manik 
Chand,  written  about  A.D.  1562  in  the  reign  of  Raja  Dharm  Chand;  in  which 
reference  is  made  to  the  capture  of  Kangra  Fort  by  Firoz  Shah  Tughalak,  c.  A.D. 

1365.^ 

*  There  is  also  a  reference  in  Ferishta  to  an  incident  which  casts  an  interesting 

sidelight  on  the  condition  of  affairs  on  the  plains  about  that  time.     The  Rajput 

princes  seem  to  have  been  very  restless  under  the  new  yoke  imposed  upon  them,  and 

took  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  harass  the  Muhammadans  by  a  species  of 

guerilla  warfare.     This  we  may  safely  assume  was  carried  on  almost  continuously  for 

several  centuries  after  the  time  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni.     In  keeping  with  this  policy 

Rup  Chand  of  Kangra,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  set  out  with  his  following  for  a 

raiding  expedition  on  the  plains,  and  plundered  the  country  almost  to  the  gates  of 

Delhi.     On  his  return  journey  laden  with  booty  he  encountered  Shahab-ud-din  of 

Kashmir  (A.D.  1363-86),  who  was  out  on  a  similar  expedition,  and  laying  his  spoils 

at  the  feet  of  the  Kashmir  Chief,  swore  fealty  to  him.     The  Rdjtaranglni  of  Jonaraja 

1  Cf.  A.S.R.  Vol.  V,  p.  165.  «  Cf.  A.S.R.  Vol.  V,  p.  157. 

»  Cf.  Arch.  Survey  Reports,  Vol.  V,  p.  157. 

♦  Periabta,  trans,  and  reprint,  1908,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  458-9.    Rajatarang.,  Jonaraja,  trans.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  39. 
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has  a  diflferent  version  of  this  incident.  There  it  is  stated  that  during  the  Kashmir 
King's  progress  "the  Raja  of  Susarmapura  (Kangra)  out  of  fear  forsook  the  pride  of 
his  fort  and  sought  refuge  with  the  goddess."  From  this  we  may  perhaps  infer  that 
there  was  a  conflict  between  the  two  forces,  as  seems  most  hkely,  in  which  Rup 
Chand  was  worsted  and  fled  back  to  Kangra,  and  had  afterwards  to  surrender  his  booty 
and  swear  allegiance  to  Shahab-ud-din.  The  "goddess"  referred  to  was  probably 
Mata  Devi  of  Bhawan  at  Kangra. 

'  Firoz  Shah  Tughlak  (A.D.  1351-88),  who  was  then  on  the  throne  of  Delhi,  about 
A.D.  1365,  undertook  an  expedition  against  Trigarta,  probably,  as  Cunningham 
suggests,  in  revenge  for  Rup  Chand' s  incursion,  and  the  siege  and  capture  of  Nagarkot 
is  referred  to  both  in  Ferishta  and  in  the  Tankh-i-Flroz  Shahi.  The  latter  account  is 
as  follows  : — "  Afterwards  he  (Firoz  Shah)  marched  with  his  army  from  Delhi  towards 
Nagarkot  and  passing  by  the  valleys  of  Nakhach  nuh  garhi  he  arrived  with  his  army 
at  Nagarkot,  which  he  found  to  be  very  strong  and  secure.  The  Rai  shut  himself  up 
in  his  fort  and  the  Sultan's  forces  plundered  all  his  country."  .... 

"  The  Rai  of  Nagarkot  withdrew  into  the  keep  of  his  stronghold,  which  was 
invested  by  the  royal  forces  in  double,  nay,  in  ten-fold  lines.  Manjaniks  and  arradas 
were  erected  on  both  sides  and  so  many  stones  were  discharged  that  they  clashed  in 
the  air  and  were  dashed  to  pieces.  For  six  months  the  siege  went  on,  and  both  sides 
exhibited  great  courage  and  endurance.  At  length  fortune  inclined  to  the  Sultan. 
He  was  one  day  examining  the  fortress,  when  he  perceived  the  Rai  standing  on  the 
top  of  his  citadel.  There  he  stood  in  an  attitude  of  humility,  and  stretching  out 
his  hands  in  sign  of  distress,  he  clasped  his  hands  and  bowed  in  subjection.  When 
the  Sultan  observed  this  he  drew  a  handkerchief  from  his  bosom  and  waving  it  kindly 
towards  the  Rai,  he  signed  for  him  to  come  down.  The  Mehtas  of  the  Rai  assembled 
(and  counselled  surrender)  so  the  Rai,  throwing  off  his  pride,  came  down  from 
his  fort,  and  making  apologies  cast  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Sultan ;  who  with  much 
dignity  placed  his  hand  on  the  back  of  the  Rai  and  having  bestowed  on  him  robes 
of  honour  and  an  umbrella  sent  him  back  to  his  fort.  So  the  Rai  returned  laden 
with  presents  which  he  had  received  from  the  royal  treasury,  and  accompanied  by 
several  fine  horses  which  had  been  given  to  him.  Thus  by  the  favour  of  God  the 
Sultan  became  master  of  Nagarkot.  When  he  left  the  fort  to  return  to  the  capital, 
the  Rai  sent  many  offerings  and  horses  of  priceless  worth." 

Firoz  Shah  visited  Jwala-Mukhi  on  his  way  to  Nagarkot  and  some  of  the  Hin- 
dus affirmed  that  he  held  a  golden  umbrella  over  the  head  of  the  idol,  but  this  is 
indignantly  repudiated  by  Shams-i-Siraj,  the  author  of  the  Tarikh-i-Firoz  Shahi,  as 
untrue. 

*The  reference  in  Ferishta  is  not  so  detailed  but  has  some  features  of  special 
interest.  It  is  as  follows:  "From  thence  (Sirhind)  the  king  marched  towards  the 
mountains  of  Nagarkot,  where  he  was  overtaken  by  a  storm  of  hail  and  snow.  The 
Raja  of  Nagarkot  after  sustaining  some  loss  submitted  and  was  restored  to  his 


I  Taribk-i-Piroz  Shahi.    Elliot's  History,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  317-8-9. 

s  Perishta.     Brigg's  trans..  Vol.  I,  pp.  453-4.    The  soldiers  had  probably  never  before  seen  snow  falling. 
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dominions.  The  name  of  Nagarkot  was  on  this  occasion  changed  to  that  of  Maho- 
medabad  in  honour  of  the  late  king.  The  people  of  Nagarkot  told  Firoz  that  the 
idol  which  the  Hindoos  worshipped  in  the  temple  of  Nagarkot  was  the  image  of  Now- 
shaba,  the  wife  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  that  that  conqueror  had  left  the  idol 
with  them.  The  name  by  which  it  was  then  known  was  Jwalamukhi.  In  this  temple 
was  a  fine  library  of  Hindoo  books,  consisting  of  1,300  volumes.  Firoz  ordered  one 
of  those  books  which  treated  of  philosophy,  astrology  and  divination  to  be  translated 
into  prose  in  the  Persian  language  by  Eiz-ud-din  Khalid  Khani  and  called  it  Dalayil 
Firoz  Shahi.  Some  historians  state  that  Firoz  on  this  occasion  broke  the  idols  of 
Nagarkot  and  mixing  the  fragments  with  pieces  of  cow's  flesh  filled  bags  with 
them,  and  caused  them  to  be  tied  round  the  necks  of  Brahmans,  who  were  then 
paraded  through  the  camp.  It  is  said  also  that  hti  sent  the  image  of  Nowshaba  to 
Mecca  to  be  thrown  on  the  road,  that  it  might  be  trodden  under  foot  by  the  pilgrims, 
and  that  he  also  remitted  the  sum  of  100,000  tankas  to  be  distributed  among  the 
devotees  and  servants  of  the  temple."  In  the  Tarikh-i- Firoz  Shahi  no  mention  is 
made  of  these  occurrences  and  they  are  probably  untrue,  for  it  would  appear  that 
Firoz  Shah  respected  the  places  of  worship  and  left  the  temple  of  Bhawan  un- 
injured.' 

In  his  account  Ferishta  has  confounded  two  different  goddesses,  the  great  Mata 
Devi  of  Nagarkot  and  the  Jwalamukhi,  or  fiery  mouthed  goddess  of  Jwalamukhi,  two 
places  which  are  upwards  of  twenty  miles  apart.  Shams- i-Siraj,  who  derived  his  in- 
formation from  his  father  who  accompanied  Firoz,  more  correctly  states  that  the  idol, 
Jwalamukhi,  much  worshipped  by  the  Hindus,  was  situated  in  the  road  to  Nagarkot. 

*  We  also  have  the  following  interesting  note  in  the  Ma' asir-ul-Umara,  referring 
to  the  siege  of  Kangra  Fort  by  Firoz  Shah:  "  This  fort's  fame  has  ascended  to  the 
heavens  owing  to  its  great  strength  and  impregnability.  It  lies  to  the  north  of  La- 
hore in  the  midst  of  hills.  The  zamindars  in  the  Punjab  have  the  belief  that  except 
God  the  Creator  of  the  world  no  one  else  knows  the  date  of  this  fort's  foundation. 
In  this  great  length  of  time  this  fort  has  never  passed  from  hand  to  hand  to  different 
tribes,  nor  has  any  stranger  extended  over  it  the  hand  of  authority.  One  of  the 
kings  of  Islam,  Sultan  Firoz  Shah,  with  all  his  greatness  and  resources,  attempted  to 
reduce  it  and  the  siege  was  of  long  duration.  Coming  to  the  conclusion  that  to  cap- 
ture that  fort  was  an  impossibility,  he  contented  himself  with  an  interview  with  the 
Raja  and  gave  up  his  project." 

"  They  say  the  Raja  then  invited  the  Sultan  and  some  of  his  people  into  the  fort. 
The  Sultan  said  to  the  Raja  that  to  invite  him  within  the  fort  was  a  piece  of  impru- 
dence ;  if  the  retinue  in  his  train  resolved  upon  an  attempt  on  him  (the  Raja)  and  should 
seize  the  fort,  what  remedy  was  there.  The  Raja  made  a  sign  to  his  men  and  at  once 
crowd  after  crowd  of  armed  men  came  out  of  their  hiding  places.  The  Sultan  was  in 
consternation.  The  Raja  said  respectfully  that  beyond  precautions,  he  had  no  other 
ideas  in  his  head.     StiU  to  put  into  practice  measures  of  prudence  was  a  necessity  on 

I  Of.  Ferishta,  1908,  Vol.  I,  pp.  453-4;  and  Tdriki-i-Firot  Shahi,  Elliot's  History,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  318. 
•  Ma' asir-ul-Umara, ii.  185,  186. 
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such  an  occasion.     On  all  subsequent  occasions  when  the  Sultan?  of  Delhi  sent  troops 
to  take  Kangra  nothing  was  ever  effected." 

As  already  stated  a  reference  to  the  siege  occurs  in  the  Rhymes  of  the  Hindu 
bard,  Manik  Chand,  written  in  S.  1619  =  A.D.  1562.  The  fact  of  the  Raja's  sub- 
mission is  admitted  and  the  bard  also  refers  to  the  meeting  of  the  Raja  and  the  Sul- 
tan and  gives  the  former's  name  as  Rup  Chand.  He  also  mentions  the  incident  of 
the  Sultan  placing  his  hand  on  the  Raja's  back.     The  quotation  runs  as  follows : — 

Rup  Chandar  barkar  charho  Dileswar  Surtan 
Bahut  hetkar  pag  paro  pith  hath  lei  San} 

"  Rup  Chandar  went  forth  to  meet  the  Sultan,  lord  of  Delhi,  and  bowing  very 
low  down  to  his  feet,  the  king  put  his  hand  on  his  back." 

This  timely  submission  of  the  Kangra  chief  must  have  been  very  welcome  after 
a  six  months'  siege,  as  Firoz  Shah  was  then  able  to  return  to  Delhi.  Cunningham 
assumes  that  the  fort  was  retained  and  a  Muhammadan  garrision  left  in  it.  He  says  : 
— "  Rup  Chand  saved  his  dominions  at  the  cost  of  his  ancestral  home  which  was  now 
garrisoned  by  Muhammadan  troops."  *  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  clear  from  the 
narratives;  indeed  Ferishta  distinctly  states  that  Rup  Chand  was  restored  to  his 
dominions,  while  the  Tankh-i-Flroz  Shahi,  written  during  the  reign  of  Firoz  Shah 
Tughlak,  and  thus  contemporaneous,  says  nothing  about  a  garrison  having  been 
left  in  the  fort.  The  Ma'asir-ul-Umara  also  confirms  the  conclusion  that  the  fort  was 
not  occupied.  Rup  Chand  died  about  A.D.  1375  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  San- 
gara  Chand. 

Sangara  Chand,  c.  A.D.  1375. — ^Of  this  Raja's  reign  there  are  unfortunately  no 
records,  but  toward  its  close  an  incident  occurred,  in  connection  with  which  mention 
is  made  of  Kangra  Fort  in  the  Muhammadan  histories.  Firoz  Shah  Tughlak  in  A.D. 
1387  had  recognized  his  eldest  son,  Nazir-ud-din,  as  his  successor,  but  the  prince 
showed  so  little  ability  that  in  little  more  than  a  year  he  was  driven  from  power  by 
his  two  cousins,  and  fled  for  safety  to  the  mountains  of  Sirmour,  and  being  pursued 
he  retreated  to  Nagarkot.  Ferishta  says:  "  On  the  approach  of  the  royal  army  that 
prince  fled  to  the  mountains  and  securing  the  wives  and  children  of  his  adherents, 
waited  to  give  the  royalists  battle.  He  was,  however,  driven  from  one  position 
to  another  till  he  arrived  at  Nagarkot  and  shut  himself  up  in  that  place.  That 
fortress  being  very  strong  his  enemies  did  not  think  proper  to  besiege  it,  but  left  him 
in  quiet  possession  and  returned  to  Delhi."  "  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  assume 
that  Kangra  Fort  was  then  in  Muhammadan  hands.  Prince  Nazir-ud-din  simply  fled 
to  the  hill  chiefs  for  an  asylum,  first  in  Sirmour  and  then  in  Kangra,  and  he  seems  to 
have  received  a  friendly  welcome  and  safe  protection  in  both  places.  A  similar 
incident  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Jahangir  when  Prince  Khurram,  afterwards 
Shahjahan,  was  in  rebellion  and  fled  to  the  Rana  of  Udaipur  for  safety.  There  he 
remained  for  a  year  and  was  treated  in  the  most  hospitable  and  generous  manner. 

i  A.S.R.  for  i8;2-3.  Vol.  V,  p.158.  2  Arch,  Survey  Reports,  Vol.  V,  p.  158. 

i  Ferishta,  Vol.  I,  p.  466;  and  Tarikh-i-Mubdrik-Shahi,  Elliot's  History.  Vol.  IV,  pp.  19-20-21, 
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The  turban,  which  he  exchanged  for  that  of  the  Rana  as  a  symbol  of  fraternal 
adoption,  is  still  shown  in  Udaipur.  Prince  Nazir-ud-din  remained  at  Nagarkot  till 
the  end  of  A.D.  1389  when  he  was  recalled  to  Delhi,  and  in  August  A.D.  1390  ascended 
the  throne  under  the  name  of  Muhammad  Tugilak. 

Sangara  Chand  probably  died  about  A.D.  1390  and  was  followed  by  his  son 
Megh  Chand. 

Megh  Chand,  c.  A.D.  1390. — This  Raja  was  probably  on  the  gaddi  at  the  time  of 
Timur's  invasion  of  India  in  A.D.  1398-9  and  in  Timur's  Memoirs,  called  Malfuzat-i- 
Timuri,  there  is  a  reference  to  Nagarkot. 

On  his  return  journey  from  Delhi  in  A.D.  1399  Timur  reached  the  foot  of  the 
Sawalakhs  somewhere  near  Hardwar  and  advanced  along  the  outskirts  of  the  hills 
from  there  to  Jammu.  He  had  heard  of  Nagarkot  and  wished  to  capture  it  but  does 
not  seem  to  have  penetrated  so  far  into  the  interior  of  the  hills.  The  Hindus 
opposed  his  march  and  he  fought  many  battles  and  took  eight  forts,  but  does  not 
actually  state  that  Nagarkot  was  one  of  them.  The  rivers  were  crossed  where  they 
leave  the  hills  and  numerous  incursions  were  made  into  the  valleys  and  ravines  of 
the  outer  hills,  in  which  many  of  his  opponents  were  killed  and  much  booty  of  every 
kind  fell  into  his  hands.  Pathankot  and  Nurpur,  then  called  Dahmeri,  lay  right  in 
his  way  and  must  have  suffered,  and  the  passage  of  the  Ravi  was  probably  made  at 
Shahpur  Kandi.  Thence  he  advanced  through  Lakhanpur,  Jasrota  and  Samba  to 
Jammu  which  was  captured  and  sacked. 

The  reference  in  the  Memoirs  of  Timur  is  too  long  to  be  given  in  full,  but  the  first 
paragraph  referring  to  Nagarkot  is  as  follows  :  "  When  I  entered  the  valley  on 
that  side  of  the  Sawaliks  information  was  brought  me  about  the  town  of  Nagarkot 
which  is  a  large  and  important  town  of  Hindustan,  and  situated  in  these  mountains. 
The  distance  was  thirty  kos,  but  the  road  thither  lay  through  jungles  and  over 
lofty  and  rugged  hills.  Every  rai  and  raja  who  dwelt  in  these  hills  had  a  large 
number  of  retainers.  As  soon  as  I  learnt  these  facts  about  Nagarkot  and  the  country 
round,  my  whole  heart  was  intent  upon  carrying  the  war  against  the  infidel  Hindus  of 
that  place  and  upon  subduing  the  territory,  so  I  set  spurs  to  my  horse  and  wended 
my  way  thither."  ' 

Timur  then  goes  on  to  relate  in  detail  the  incidents  of  the  campaign  and  to  tell 
of  the  battles  he  fought  and  the  spoils  he  secured,  but  Nagarkot  is  not  again  referred 
to.  His  camp  was  probably  at  Dasuhah  near  Hoshyarpur  at  the  time  he  formed  the 
resolve  to  subdue  Nagarkot,  and  the  difficult  character  of  the  country  prevented  him 
from  fully  carrying  out  his  design.  The  whole  passage  in  the  Malfuzat-i-Timun  is 
interesting  as  showing  by  a  typical  example  how  his  invasion  of  India  was  carried 
out,  and  what  fightful  scenes  of  plunder  and  rapine  these  quiet  mountain  valleys 
have  witnessed  in  their  time.  The  narrative  continues  as  follows  :  "  The  left  wing  of 
my  army  commanded  by  Amir  Jahan  Shah,  had  obtained  no  booty  on  the  previous 

I  Maltuzat-i-TimUri,  Elliot's  History,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  465-6-7-8  ;  also  cf.  Zafarnama,  BUiof  s  History,  Vol.  Ill,    pp. 
504-15-16-17. 
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day,  so  I  ordered  his  division  to  the  front  to  battle  with  the  infidels,  and  to  capture 
spoil  to  compensate  them  for  the  deficiency  of  the  previous  day.  I  sent  Sain  Timur 
with  a  party  of  soldiers  forward  as  an  advance  guard  and  then  I  followed.  At  break- 
fast time  Sain  Timur,  the  Commander  of  the  vanguard,  sent  to  inform  me  that  there 
was  a  very  large  force  of  infidels  in  front  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  I  instantly 
ordered  Amir  Jahan  Shah,  whom  I  had  sent  to  the  front  with  the  forces  of  the  left 
wing  and  the  army  of  Khorasan,  to  attack  the  enemy.  The  Amir  in  obedience  to  my 
order,  advanced  and  charged  the  enemy.  At  the  very  first  charge  the  infidels  were 
defeated  and  put  to  flight.  The  holy  warriors,  sword  in  hand,  dashed  among  the 
fugitives  and  made  heaps  of  corpses.  Great  numbers  were  slain  and  a  vast  booty  in 
goods  and  valuables,  and  prisoners  and  cattle  in  countless  numbers,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors  who  returned  triumphant  and  loaded  with  spoil." 

"  A  horseman  belonging  to  the  Kushun  (regiment)  of  Amir  Shaikh  Nurud-din  and 
Ali  Sultan  Tawachi,  now  came  galloping  in  to  inform  me  that  upon  my  left  there  was 
a  valley  in  which  an  immense  number  of  Hindus  and  gabrs  had  collected,  and  were 
crying  out  for  battle.  Vast  herds  of  cattle  and  buffaloes  were  grazing  around  them, 
in  numbers  beyond  the  reach  of  the  imagination.  As  soon  as  I  heard  this,  I  proceeded 
to  the  place,  and  having  said  my  midday  prayers  with  the  congregation  on  the 
way,  I  joined  Amir  Shaikh  Nurud-din  and  I  ordered  him,  with  Ali  Sultan  Tawachi, 
to  march  with  their  forces  against  the  enemy.  In  compliance  with  this  order  they 
went  boldly  forward  and  by  a  rapid  march  came  in  sight  of  the  infidels.  Like  a,  pack 
of  hungry  sharpclawed  wolves,  they  fell  upon  the  flock  of  fox-like  infidels,  and  dyed 
their  swords  and  weapons  in  the  blood  of  those  wretches,  till  streams  of  blood  ran 
down  the  valley.  I  went  to  the  front  from  the  rear,  and  found  the  enemy  flying  on 
all  sides,  and  my  braves  splashing  their  blood  upon  the  ground.  A  party  of  the 
Hindus  fled  towards  the  mountain,  and  I  taking  a  body  of  soldiers  pursued  them  up 
that  lofty  mountain  and  put  them  to  the  sword.  After  mounting  to  the  summit  I 
halted.  Finding  the  spot  verdant  and  the  air  pleasant  I  sat  myself  down  and  watched 
the  fighting  and  the  valiant  deeds  my  men  were  performing.  I  observed  their 
conduct  with  my  own  eyes,  and  how  they  put  the  infidel  Hindus  to'  the  sword.  The 
soldiers  engaged  in  collecting  the  booty  and  cattle,  and  prisoners.  This  exceeded  all 
calculation  and  they  returned,  victorious  and  triumphant.  The  princes  and  Amirs 
and  other  officers  came  up  the  mountain  to  meet  me  and  to  congratulate  me  on  the 
victory.  I  had  seen  splendid  deeds  of  valour  and  I  now  promoted  the  performers 
and  rewarded  them  with  princely  gifts." 

"  The  enormous  numbers  of  cows  and  buffaloes  that  had  been  taken  were  now 
brought  forward  and  I  directed  that  those  who  had  captured  many  should  give  a  few 
to  those  soldiers  who  had  got  no  share.  Through  this  order  every  man,  small  and 
great,  strong  and  feeble,  obtained  a  share  of  the  spoil.  I  remained  till  evening  on 
the  mountain,  and  after  saying  the  evening  prayer  I  came  down.  I  encamped  in  the 
valley  where  there  were  running  streams." 

"Since  the  14th  Jumada-1-Awwal  (A.H.  8oi=A.D.  1399)  when  I  entered  the 
Siwalik  hills,  I  had  fought  the  enemy  several  times,  I  had  gained  victories  and  cap- 
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tured  forts.  From  that  time  to  the  17th  Jumada-1-Akhir,  one  month  and  two  days, 
I  had  been  engaged  in  fighting,  slaying  and  plundering  the  miscreant  Hindus  of  those 
hills,  imtil  I  arrived  at  the  fort  of  Jammu.  I  reckoned  that  during  these  thirty-two 
days,  I  had  twenty  conflicts  with  the  enemy  and  gained  as  many  victories.  I  cap- 
tured seven  strong  celebrated  forts  belonging  to  the  infidels,  which  were  situated  two 
or  three  kos  distance  apart,  and  were  the  jewels  and  beauties  of  that  region." 

Hari  Chand  I,  c.  A.D.  1405. — A  few  years  after  Timur's  invasion  Hari  Chand 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Kangra  and  during  his  reign  an  incident  occurred  which 
resulted  in  the  founding  of  a  new  principality. 

The  country  to  the  south  of  Kangra  was  then  dense  jungle  with  probably  few 
inhabitants,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  hunting  ground  of  the  Kangra  Rajas- 
One  day  the  Raja  set  out  with  his  retinue  on  a  hunting  expedition  in  the  direction  of 
Harsar,  now  in  Guler  State,  and  in  the  course  of  the  hunt  he  somehow  got  separated 
from  the  party  and  fell  into  a  well  or  deep  pit.  On  his  disappearance  being  dis- 
covered, diligent  search  was  made  for  several  days  but  in  vain.  Believing  that  he 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  some  wild  beast,  the  officials  returned  to  the  capital,  where 
the  Raja's  funeral  obsequies  were  duly  performed  according  to  custom,  even  his 
ranis  becoming  sati. 

His  younger  brother,  Karm  Chand,  was  then  installed  in  his  room  in  the  absence 
of  a  direct  heir,  and  Hari  Chand  was  regarded  as  dead.  He,  however,  was  still  alive 
and  after  twenty-two  days,  it  is  said,  was  discovered  by  a  passing  merchant  and 
rescued.  On  hearing  what  had  taken  place  in  Kangra  he  decided  not  to  return  to 
the  capital,  and  selecting  a  site  near  the  junction  of  the  Banganga,  Kurali  and  Nayagul 
rivers,  he  founded  the  fort  and  town  of  Haripur,  and  established  an  independent 
State.  This  was  probably  done  with  his  brother's  knowledge  and  consent.  As  a 
reward  to  the  merchant  for  his  timely  help,  Hari  Chand  remitted  all  duties  on  his 
goods  in  perpetuity,  an  exemption  which  was  respected  by  all  the  succeeding  Rajas 
and  by  the  Sikhs,  and  only  became  obsolete  on  the  general  remission  of  duties  under 
British  rule.' 

The  story  may  be  true  or  not,  but  it  illustrates  a  fixed  principle  of  succession  to 
Hindu  Chief  ships,  viz.  that  an  heir-apparent  once  designated,  or  a  Raja  once  enthroned, 
cannot  be  deprived  of  his  diginity.  The  nomination  or  consecration  is  irrevocable. 
Thus  the  elder  brother  ruled  at  Haripur  and  the  younger  held  the  hereditary  king- 
dom of  the  Katoch  family  at  Kangra.  But  down  to  the  present  time  Guler  takes 
precedence  of  Kangra  on  all  ceremonial  occasions  and  the  Raja  of  Guler  is  the  first 
Viceregal  Darbari  in  the  Kangra  District. 

Karm  Chand,  c.  A.D.  1415. — Of  this  Raja's  reign  we  know  nothing  beyond  what 
has  been  related,  but  we  assume  that  it  was  uneventful. 

After  the  death  of  Firoz  Shah  Tughlak  in  A.D.  1388,  the  affairs  of  the  Delhi 
Empire  fell  into  great  confusion,  which  lasted  pff  and  on  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  Internecine  strife  on  the  plains  must  have  largely  diverted  attention  from  the 
hills,  and  Kangra,   hke  the  other  hill  states   in  the  interior  of  the  mountains,  was 

1  Kangra  Settlement  Report,  p.  7. 
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probably  independent.  There  is  indeed  an  inscription  in  the  temple  of  Mata  Devi 
at  Bhawan  of  a  date  somewhat  later  than  the  reign  of  Karm  Ghand,  which  states 
that  the  Katoch  chieftain,  Sansar  Chand  I,  was  a  tributary  of  Muhammad  Shah, 
most  probably  of  the  Saiyid  dynasty;  but  in  view  of  the  condition  of  disorder  then 
prevailing,  the  tributary  relationship  cannot  have  been  more  than  nominal.  Indeed, 
Kangra  finds  no  further  mention  in  any  of  the  Muhammadan  records  till  the  reign 
of  Sher  Shah  Sur,  A.D.  1540.  A  careful  study  of  the  whole  question  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that,  except  for  a  short  time  in  the  reign  of  Muhammad  Tugilak,  the  fort 
remained  in  the  possession  of  its  ancestral  chiefs  from  A.D.  1043  till  its  capture  by 
Khawas  Khan,  soon  after  A.D.  1540.  It  does  not  even  seem  to  be  certain  that 
Muhammad  Tughlak  actually  left  a  garrison  in  the  fort  after  its  capture. 

Sansar  Chand  I,  c.  A.D.  1430. — He  was  a  son  of  Karm  Chand  and  succeeded  about 
A.D.  1430.'  As  already  stated,  an  inscription  of  his  reign  exists  in  the  temple  of 
Vijresvari  Devi  in  Bhawan,  which  records  that  he  was  tributary  to  Muhammad 
Shah ;  and  the  only  prince  of  that  name  whose  reign  corresponds  to  that  of  Sansar 
Chand  is  Muhammad  Shah  Saiyid  of  Delhi,  A.D.  1435-44. 

The  next  Rajas  in  succession  were  Devangga  Chand,  c.  A.D.  1450  and  Narendar 
Chand,  c.  A.D.  1465,  but  of  their  reigns  there  are  no  records  extant,  and  from  what 
has  already  been  said  about  the  condition  of  things  on  the  plains  at  that  period  we 
may  conclude  that  the  hills  enjoyed  comparative  peace. 

Suvira  Chand,  c.  A.D.  1480. — Narendar  Chand  died  childless  but  one  of  his  ranis 
was  enceinte.  Other  claimants  to  the  gaddi  then  came  forward,  and  the  rani  fearing 
for  the  safety  of  her  child,  in  the  event  of  its  being  a  son,  escaped  to  her  parents' 
home  which,  according  to  the  vernacular  history,  was  in  Poona.  On  the  way  her 
son,  Suvira  Chand,  was  born  in  a  Kumhar's  hut,  which  seems  to  have  been  within  the 
State.  On  growing  up,  Suvira  Chand  returned  to  Kangra  with  a  force  provided 
by  his  maternal  grandfather,  and  after  capturing  the  fort  by  stratagem  was 
acknowledged  by  the  people  as  the  rightful  heir  and  installed  as  Raja.  A  jagir  was 
then  granted  to  the  Kumhar  in  whose  house  he  was  born,  but  further  than  this  we 
are  told  nothing  of  his  reign. 

Prayag  Chand,  c.  A.D.  1490,  followed,  and  after  him  Ram  Chand  about  A.D.  1510, 
but  of  the  events  of  these  reigns  we  know  nothing.  Ram  Chand' s  name  is  mentioned 
in  the  Muhammadan  histories  of  Akbar's  reign  in  connection  with  the  expedition  sent 
against  Nagarkot  in  A.D.  1572,  as  will  be  related. 

Dharm  Chand,  c.  A.D.  1528. — With  Dharm  Chand's  accession  we  touch  firm  ground, 
for  his  name  and  some  of  the  events  of  his  reign  are  referred  to  in  the  histories  of  his  time. 
He  must  have  been  in  middle  life  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  for  a  copper-plate 
deed  exists,  issued  by  him  in  S.  1535  ==  A.D.  1478,  on  the  occasion  of  his  receiving 
the  sacred  thread.  He  was  then  a  child  of  about  eleven  years  and  does  not  seem  to 
have  succeeded  to  the  throne  till  A.D.  1528  on  the  death  of  his  father. 

1  It  appears  from  the  inscription  that  the  year  of  his  accession  was  A.D.  1429-30.  The  record  also  mentions  the 
names  of  his  father,  Karam  Chand.  (Sanskrit:  Karma-chandra)  and  of  his  grandfather,  Megh  Chand  (Sanskrit :  Megha- 
Chandra).    Cf.  A.S.R.,  Vol.  V,  pp.  167-8 
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As  we  have  seen,  the  Kangra  Fort  had  enjoyed  immunity  from  attack  for  a  long 
period,  but  on  the  expulsion  of  Humayun  from  India  and  the  accession  of  Sher  Shah 
Sur  in  A.D.  1540,  his  able  general  Khawas  Khan  was  sent  to  Nagarkot  to  bring  the 
hill  country  under  subjection.  The  reference  in  the  W aqiat-i-Mushtakl  is  as  follows: 
'  "  Khawas  Khan,  who  was  the  predecessor  of  Mian  Bhua,  having  been  ordered  by 
the  Sultan  to  march  towards  Nagarkot  in  order  to  bring  the  hill  country  under  sub- 
jection, succeeded  in  conquering  it  and  having  sacked  the  infidels'  temple  of  Debi 
Shankar,  brought  away  the  stone  which  they  worshipped,  together  with  a  copper 
umbrella  which  was  placed  over  it,  and  on  which  a  date  was  engraved  in  Hindi 
characters,  representing  it  to  be  two  thousand  years  old.  When  the  stone  was  sent 
to  the  king,  it  was  given  over  to  the  butchers  to  make  weights  out  of  it  for  the 
purpose  of  weighing  their  meat.  From  the  copper  of  the  umbrella  several  pots  were 
made  in  which  water  might  be  warmed,  and  which  were  placed  in  the  masjids,  and 
the  king's  own  palace,  so  that  every  one  might  wash  his  hands,  feet  and  face  in 
them,  and  perform  his  purification  before  prayer." 

After  the  conquest  the  hiU  tracts  seem  to  have  been  placed  in  charge  of  one 
Hamid  Kban  Kakar,  who  "lived  in  the  fort  of  Milwat  (Malot)  and  held  such  firm  control 
of  the  Nagarkot,  Jwala,  Didhwal  and  Jammu  hills,  in  fact  the  whole  hill  country, 
that  no  man  dared  to  breathe  in  opposition  to  him,  and  he  collected  the  revenue  by 
measurements  of  land  from  the  hill  people."  * 

It  may  be  noted  that  it  is  not  specifically  stated  that  a  garrison  was  left  in  the 
fort  after  its  capture  by  Khawas  Khan,  and  in  any  case  it  cannot  have  remained  long 
in  the  hands  of  the  Muhammadans,  and  was  probably  recovered  on  the  decline  of 
the  Sur  dynasty,  previous  to  the  return  of  Humayun  in  A.D.  1555. 

The  Punjab  was  then  under  the  rule  of  Sikandar  Shah  Sur,  a  nephew  of  Sher 
Shah;  who  was  defeated  by  the  Mu glials  at  Sirhind,  and  then  retreated  into  the 
Sawalakhs  around  Dhameri  (Nurpur)  and  Kangra.  Akbar,  then  a  boy  of  nearly 
fourteen  years,  was  sent  in  pursuit  in  nominal  command  of  the  army.  At  Kalanour, 
now  in  Gurdaspur  District,  news  reached  him  of  his  father's  death  at  Delhi,  and  he 
was  installed  as  Emperor  (Feb.  A.D.  1556).  He  then  advanced  into  the  hills,  and  at 
Nurpur,  Dharm  Chand  of  Kangra  came  in  and  made  his  submission  and  was  received 
with  favour.* 

Akbar  is  said  to  have  subdued  the  country  of  Nagarkot  and  captured  the  fort, 
but  this  is  contradicted  by  later  writers.  It  seems  certain  that  he  did  not  penetrate 
.so  far  into  the  hills,  and  his  camp  was  probably  at  Nurpur  while  his  army  was  engaged 
in  scouring  the  country  in  pursuit  of  Sikandar  Shah,  with  whom  Raja  Bakht  Mai  of 
Nurpur  was  in  alliance.*  In  the  Tabakat-i-Akbari  we  find  the  following:  "The 
imperial  forces  encountered  the  Afghans  near  the  Siwalik  Mountains  and  gained  a 
victory  which  elicited  gracious  marks  of  approval  from  the  Emperor.  Sikandar  took 
refuge  in  the  mountains  and  jungles  and  the  imperial  forces  were  engaged  for  six 
months  in  huntii^  him  about  and  endeavouring  to  capture  him.     Raja  Ram  Chand, 

I   Waqiati-Mushtahi,  Elliot,  Vol.  IV.  p.  544.  2  Waqiat-i-Mushtaki,  Elliot's  History,  Vol.  IV,  p.  415. 

«  P«rishta,  reprint  1909,  Vol.  VI,  p.  183.  ♦  Tabakat-i-Akbari,  Elliot's  History,  Vol.  V,  p.  248. 
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Raja  of  Nagarkot  was  the  most  renowned  of  all  the  Rajas  of  the  hills,  and  he  came 
and  made  his  submission.  In  consequence  of  the  heavy  rains  His  Majesty  left  these 
parts  and  went  to  Jalandhar,  where  he  stayed  for  five  months." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Raja's  name  is  incorrectly  given  as  Ram  Chand,  and 
this  mistake  is  found  also  in  Badauni ;  but  Abul  Fazl  and  Ferishta  call  him  Dharm 
Chand.     Ram  Chand  was  Dharm  Chand' s  father. 

In  the  following  year  (A.D.  1557)  Sikandar  Shah  left  his  retreat  in  the  hills  and 
invaded  the  Punjab.  Akbar  then  advanced  against  him  and  he  sought  refuge  in  the 
strong  fortress  of  Maukot,  on  the  Mau  hills,  nearly  half  way  between  Pathankot  and 
Nurpur,'  which  was  besieged  by  the  Mugials  for  eight  months.  When  grain  had 
become  scarce  and  the  garrison  was  hard  pressed,  Sikandar  Shah  requested  that  a 
noble  might  be  sent  to  arrange  terms.  On  his  entry  into  the  fort  Sikandar  addressed 
him  in  submissive  terms,  confessing  his  presumption,  and  that  he  knew  he  had  no 
chance  of  resistance.  He  begged  to  be  allowed  to  retire  to  Bengal,  and  promised  to 
remain  faithful  in  his  allegiance  and  leave  his  son  as  a  hostage.  These  terms  were 
accepted  by  Akbar,  and  on  27th  Ramzan,  A.H.  964  =  July  A.D.  1557,  the  fort  was 
surrendered,  and  Sikandar  Shah  was  assigned  the  districts  of  Bihar  and  Kharid  in 
jagir  but  died  two  years  later.  ^ 

We  may  safely  assume  that  a  contingent  from  Kangra  was  present  at  the  siege, 
though  Dharm  Charid  was  too  old  to  take  command.  He  must  have  been  born  about 
A.D.  1467,  and  was  still  alive  in  A.D.  1562,  the  year  in  which  the  Dharm  Chand  Natak 
was  written,  but  died  in  the  following  year  at  an  advanced  age. 

With  the  firm  establishment  of  Mughal  authority  the  course  of  events  in  Kangra 
becomes  much  more  precise  and  detailed,  and  many  references  of  great  interest  are 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  contemporary  Muhammadan  historians.  The  Kangra 
chief  was  probably  the  first  in  the  Punjab  hills  to  tender  his  allegiance,  but  early  in 
Akbar's  reign  all  of  them  came  more  or  less  under  Mugial  control.  To  ensure  their 
fidelity  Akbar  initiated  the  practice  of  sending  hostages  to  the  Mugjial  Court,  the 
hostage  usually  being  a  son  or  other  near  relative  of  the  ruling  chief,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  Jahangir's  reign  there  are  said  to  have  been  twenty-two  young  princes 
from  the  hill  states  in  attendance  on  the  Emperor. 

Manikya  Chand,  A.D.  1563. — Dharm  Chand  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Manikya 
Chand,  who  was  probably  in  middle  life,  and  had  only  a  short  reign,  which  seems  to 
have  been  uneventful.     He  died  in  A.D.  1570  and  was  followed  by  Jai  Chand. 

Jai  Chand,  A.D.  1570. — Soon  after  his  accession  Jai  Chand,  for  some  reason 
unknown,  incurred  Akbar's  suspicion,  and  an  order  was  issued  for  his  arrest,  and  he 
was  put  in  confinement,  probably  in  Delhi.  His  son  Bidhi  Chand,  although  a  minor, 
regarding  his  father  as  dead  assumed  the  rule  of  the  State  and  broke  out  into  revolt. 

1  This  fort  was  built  by  Salim  Shah  Sur,  son  of  Sher  Shah.     Cf.  J.P.H.S.  Vol.  VI,  No.  2,  p.  108. 

2  Cf.  Tabahat-i-Akbari,  Elliot's  History,  Vol.  V,  pp.  254-5. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  at  Maukot  during  the  siege  occurred  the  historical  incident  which  accentuated  the 
estrangement  between  Akbar  and  his  famous  general,  Behram  Khan.  Two  elephants  while  fighting  for  the  Emperor's 
amusement  got  entangled  among  Behram  Khan's  tents,  and  threw  some  of  them  down,  and  this  was  taken  as  an 
intentional  affront.     Vide  Elphinstone,  History,  1857,  p.  432. 
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In  A.D.  1572  an  army  under  Khan  Jahan  Husain  Quli  Khan,  Viceroy  of  the  Pun- 
jab, was  sent  to  subdue  the  country,  which  had  been  bestowed  by  the  Emperor  in  jaglr 
upon  Raja  Birbal;  and  farmans  were  sent  to  him  and  the  Amirs  of  the  Punjab 
commanding  them  to  take  Nagarkot  from  Bidhi  Chand  and  place  it  in  the  possession 
of  Raja  Birbal. 

Raja  Birbal  seems  to  have  accompanied  the  Mughal  army,  and  on  his  arrival  at 
I^ahore,  Husain  Quli  Khan  and  the  other  nobles  set  out  for  Nagarkot  by  way  of 
Paithan  (Pathankot)  and  Damhari  (Nurpur).  On  reaching  Damhari  the  holder  of  the 
place,  named  Choto,'  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  relative  of  Jai  Chand,  relying  on  the 
security  of  his  fort,  which  he  had  strengthened,  declined  to  come  out  and  sent  two 
Vakfls  with  his  offerings.  ^ 

The  reference  to  Damhari  or  Nurpur  is  interesting,  as  showing  that  a  fort  had 
existed  there  from  former  times,  previous  to  the  one  erected  by  Raja  Basu,  son  of 
Takht  Mai,  who  transferred  the  capital  of  the  State  from  Pathankot  to  Nurpur. 

Bakht  Mai,  the  Raja  of  Nurpur,  in  A.D.  1556,  had  alUed  himself  with  Sikandar 
Shah  and  after  the  surrender  of  Maukot  he  was  taken  to  Lahore  and  executed  by 
Behram  Khan,  Akbar's  general.  His  brother,  Takht  Mai  was  then  installed  in  his 
place  and  must  have  been  ruHng  when  the  Mughal  army  passed  through  Nurpur. 
He  perhaps  thought  it  safer  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  remembering  his  brother's  fate. 

The  Commander  of  Nurpur  Fort  excused  himself  from  attending  in  person  on 
the  ground  of  his  fears  and  anxiety,  but  he  undertook  to  keep  the  roads  open.  The 
Mughal  arniy  then  passed  on,  a  small  force  being  left  at  Nurpur,  seemingly  to  keep 
up  communications. 

Twelve  miles  beyond  Nurpur  is  the  fort  of  Kotila  on  a  high  hill,  then  held  by  a 
Kangra  force  which  refused  to  surrender.  It  had  originally  belonged  to  Raja  Ram 
Chand  of  Gwahar  (Guler),  but  Raja  Dharm  Chand  and  Raja  Jai  Chand  of  Kangra 
had  occupied  it  by  force. 

On  arriving  at  Kotila  the  garrison  discharged  muskets,  arrows  and  stones  against 
the  troops  and  inflicted  some  loss.  Thereupon  Husain  Quli  Khan  and  other  Amirs 
ascended  the  hill  opposite  the  fort  and  commanding  it,  and  some  guns  were  brought 
up  with  great  labour  and  fire  was  opened  on  the  fort.  The  masonry  was  shattered 
and  a  number  of  men  of  the  garrison  who  stood  under  the  walls  were  killed.  This 
frightened  the  besieged,  and  during  the  night  they  abandoned  the  fort  and  made  their 
escape.  In  the  morning  the  Mughal  commander,  with  beating  of  drums,  marched 
into  the  fortress,  which  he  delivered  over  to  the  Raja  of  Gwaliar  (Guler),  to  whose 
ancestor  it  had  formerly  belonged.  But  he  left  a  garrison  of  his  own  in  the  fort 
and  then  advanced  to  Nagarkot. 

The  siege  of  Kangra  Fort  was  progressing  favourably  and  the  garrison  were  in 
extremities  when  it  was  reported  that  Ibrahim  Husain  Mirza  and  Masud  Mirza, 
relatives  of  Akbar,  had  invaded  the  Punjab.  Khan  Jahan,  therefore,  with  the 
approval  of  the  other  Amirs,  opened  negotiations  with  the  commander  of  the  garrison, 

'  This  name  is   probably  a  clerical  error,  and   may  be  meant  for  Taklu,  i.e.  Takht  Mai,  who  was  then  Raja  of 
Nnrpur. 
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and  on  his  agreeing  to  the  payment  of  five  mans  of  gold  and  some  valuables,  the 
siege  was  raised  and  the  Mug;hal  army  departed  to  oppose  the  Mirzas. 

The  narrative  in  the  Tabakat-i-Akhan  is  as  follows  : — 

'  "  When  the  Emperor's  favour  was  aUenated  from  Raja  Jai  Chandar,  Raja  of 
Nagarkot,  he  issued  orders  for  putting  him  in  confinement.  The  Raja's  son,  Bidi 
Chand,  although  a  minor,  assumed  the  place  of  his  father,  and  deeming  hiin  as  dead 
broke  out  in  revolt.  The  Emperor  haying  given  to  Kab  Rai  the  title  of  Raja  Birbal, 
bestowed  upon  him  the  country  of  Nagarkot." 

"  Thereupon  farmans  were  sent  to  Husain  Quli  Khan,  and  the  Amirs  of  the 
Punjab,  commanding  them  to  take  Nagarkot  from  Bidi  Chand,  and  place  it  in  the 
possession  of  Raja  Birbal.'' 

"  When  the  Raja  arrived  at  I^ahore,  Husain  Quli  Khan,  and  other  nobles  of  the 
Punjab,  set  out  for  Nagarkot.  On  reaching  Damhari  (Nurpixr),  the  holder  of  that 
place,  whose  name  was  Choto,  and  who  was  a  relative  of  Jai  Chand,  relying  on  the 
security  of  his  fort  which  he  had  strengthened,  kept  himself  in  private,  and  sent  two 
vakils  with  his  offerings.  He  also  sent  a  message  excusing  himself  from  attending  in 
person,  on  the  ground  of  his  fears  and  anxiety,  but  he  undertook  the  duty  of  keeping 
the  roads  clear.  Husain  Quli  Khan  presented  the  vakils  with  robes  and  sent  them 
back.  lyCaving  a  party  of  men  at  the  village  situated  near  the  opening  of  the  road, 
he  went  onwards." 

"On  arriving  at  the  fort  of  Kutila  he  pitched  his  camp.  This  fort  is  a  very 
high  one.  It  formerly  belonged  to  Ram  Chandar  of  Gwaliar  (Guler),  but  Raja  Dharm 
Chand  and  Raja  Jai  Chand  had  obtained  possession  of  it  by  force." 

"The  officers  left  in  charge  of  the  fort  by  Raja  Jai  Chand  discharged  muskets 
and  arrows  and  stones  against  the  troops  who  had  dispersed  in  search  of  plunder, 
and  inflicted  some  damage.  Upon  hearing  of  this,  Husain  Quli  Khan  mounted  his 
horse  with  the  other  Amirs  to  reconnoitre  the  place.  He  ascended  a  hill  which  is 
opposite  to  the  fort,  and  commands  it.  With  great  labour  some  guns  were  brought 
up  the  hill,  and  fire  was  opened  upon  the  fort.  Its  cracked  masonry  was  shattered 
by  the  balls.  A  large  number  of  men  stood  under  the  walls,  and'  great  loss  was 
suffered.  As  evening  approached,  he  returned  to  the  camp,  leaving  a  force  in  charge 
of  that  position.  During  the  night  the  Rajputs  who  where  in  the  fortress,  and  were 
terrified  by  the  cannonade,  made  their  escape.  In  the  morning  Husain  Quli  Khan, 
beating  his  drums,  marched  into  the  fort  of  Kutila,  which  he  delivered  over  to  the 
Raja  of  Gwaliar,  to  whose  ancestors  it  had  formerly  belonged,  but  he  left  a  garrison 
of  his  own  there." 

"Continuing  his  march  (beyond  Kotila)  he  (Khan  Jahan)  came  to  a  thickly 
wooded  country  through  which  it  was  difficult  for  an  ant  or  a  snake  to  creep,  so  a 
party  of  men  was  sent  to  cut  a  road  through  the  jungle.  On  the  ist  Rajab  A.H. 
g8o=8th   November  A.D.  1572,  he  encamped  by  a  field  of  maize  near  Nagarkot. 

1  Cf.  Tabakat-i-Akbari,  Elliot's  History,  Vol.  V,  p.  356  et  seq. ;  also  c£.  M a' asir-ul-U mard.     Blochmann,  Vol.  I,  pp. 
647-8. 

'  ."  Birbal,"  in  Hindi,  signifies  "  courageous  "  and  "  great,"  so  his  title  means,  "  Brave  and  mighty  Raja." 
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The  fortress  of  Bhun  (Bhawan),  which  is  an  idol  temple  of  Mahamai,  and  in  which 
none  but  her  servants  dwelt,  was  taken  by  the  valour  and  resolution  of  the  assailants 
at  the  first  assault.  A  party  of  Rajputs  who  had  resolved  to  die,  fought  most  des- 
perately till  they  were  all  cut  down.  A  number  of  Brahmans  who  for  many  years 
had  served  the  temple  never  gave  one  thought  to  flight  and  were  killed. 

During  the  struggle  nearly  200  black  cows,  belonging  to  the  Hindus,  had  crowded 
together  for  shelter  in  the  temple.  Some  savage  Turks,  while  the  arrows  and  bullets 
were  falUng  like  rain,  killed  these  cows  one  by  one.  They  then  took  off  their  boots 
and  filled  them  with  the  blood,  and  cast  it  upon  the  roof  and  walls  of  the  temple. 

The  outer  fortifications  having  fallen,  the  buildings  were  destroyed  and  levelled 
to  make  a  camping  ground.  After  this  the  fort  was  invested.  '  S abuts  (approaches) 
were  formed  and  a  mound  commanding  the  fort  was  raised.  Some  large  guns  were 
also  placed  upon  a  neighbouring  hill,  and  were  fired  several  times  a  day  upon  the 
fort  and  the  residence  of  the  Raja.  One  day  the  Commander  of  the  artillery  fired  a 
large  gun  upon  a  place  which  the  Raja  had  thought  to  be  safe,  and  in  which  he  was 
sitting  at  meat.  The  ball  struck  the  walls,  and  killed  nearly  eighty  people  who  were 
within  the  building,  among  them  was  Bhuj  Dev,  son  of  Raja  Takht  Mai  (of  Nur- 
pur)." 

"  In  the  beginning  of  Shawwal  letters  came  from  Lahore  with  the  intelligence 
that  Ibrahim  Husain  Mirza  had  crossed  the  Satlada  (Satluj),  and  was  marching  upon 
Dipalpur.  Husain  Quli  Khan  held  a  secret  council  with  the  Amirs  about  the  course 
necessary  to  be  pursued.  The  army  was  suffering  great  hardships,  and  the  dogs  in 
the  fortress  were  anxious  for  peace,  so  Husain  Quli  Khan  felt  constrained  to  accede. 
The  infidels  undertook  to  pay  a  large  tribute,  five  mans  of  gold,  Akbarshahi  weight, 
and  various  kinds  of  stuffs  for  His  Majesty.  A  mosque  was  founded  in  front  of  the 
palace  of  Raja  Jai  Chandar,  and  after  the  completion  of  the  first  arch  a  pulpit  was 
raised,  and  Hafiz  Muhammad  Bakir  read  the  Khutba  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  on 
Friday,  in  the  middle  of  Shawwal  A.H.  980, 19th  Feby.,  A.D.  1573.  As  he  repeated  the 
titles  of  the  Emperor  gold  was  showered  upon  his  head.  When  peace  was  concluded, 
the  Khutba  read,  and  the  coins  stamped  with  the  Emperor's  name,  Husain  Quli  Khan 
marched  away." 

The  account  of  the  siege  in  the  Ma'asir-ul-Umara  (Vol.  I,  pp.  647-8)  is  similar  to 
that  already  given,  but  in  the  Akbarnamah  we  find  several  additional  details  of  consider- 
able interest,  and  therefore  give  it  in  full :  "  The  rebel  Mirzas  thought  that  as  Khan 
Jahan  and  the  other  nobles  in  the  Punjab  were  occupied  in  the  siege  of  Nagarkot,  there 
was  a  chance  of  success  for  them  in  that  province.  If  they  failed  they  would  return 
through  Sindh  to  Gujrat.  Husain  Quli  Khan,  in  obedience  to  the  Emperor's  instruc- 
tions, sent  a  letter  of  advice  into  Nagarkot  fort.  The  advice  was  not  taken.  The 
loyal  nobles  proceeded  there  and  invested  it.* 

."  When  Raja  Jai  Chand  left  to  come  to  Akbar's  Court  he  prudently  left  his  own 

'  A  sabot  is  a  broad  (covered)  way  under  the  shelter  of  which  the  assailants  approach  a  fortresa,  secure  from  the 
fire  of  guns  and  muskets,  sarkob,  meaning  "  Catapults  "  in  the  Ma'asir-ul-Umara. 
*  Akharnamah,  Cawnpore  Ed.,  Vol.  3,  p.  6. 
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son,  Bidhi  Chand,  a  minor,  in  charge  of  Raja  Gobind  Chand,  Jaiswal.  At  this  period 
the  said  Raja  came  and  entered  the  fort  and  set  to  work  to  prepare  it  for  a  siege. 
The  taking  of  the  fort  was  close  at  hand  when  news  came  of  the  rising  of  the  Mirza 
Ibrahim  Husain  and  his  occupation  of  the  Punjab."  ' 

"  On  hearing  of  this  trouble  the  nobles  began  to  consult.  Muhib  Ali  Khan  and 
Mirza  Yusuf  Khan  and  Kurram  Khan  and  Fatu  and  others  resolved  that  the  matter 
(siege)  ought  to  be  arranged,  and  leaving  the  hill  country  they  should  return  to  the 
plains  of  the  Punjab,  and  before  the  arrival  of  the  rebel  get  ready  an  army  against 
him.  Khan  Jahan  and  others,  as  they  had  undergone  great  labour  and  had  nearly 
taken  the  fort,  were  desirous  of  a  full  success,  would  not  take  a  wide  view  and  could 
not  bring  their  minds  to  making  peace.  The  nobles  replied,"  It  is  easy  to  see  the 
extent  of  profit  or  loss  from  the  capture  or  non-capture  of  the  fort,  but  the  disturbing 
report  of  this  deceiver  is  a  big  business."  Khan  Jahan  said,  "If  I  make  terms  the 
result  of  the  council  held  must  be  recorded  in  writing  and  each  man  must  append 
his  seal.  Thus  if  raising  the  siege  fails  in  securing  the  Emperor's  approval,  you 
nobles  will  be  obliged  to  supply  the  answer.  The  nobles  then  signed  and  negotiations 
were  decided  on." 

"  The  Raja  (Gobind  Chand)  looked  on  the  offer  of  terms  as  a  stroke  of  good  fortune 
and  was  delighted.  The  conditions  of  peace  were  four  in  number :  ist,  That  the 
Raja  shall  send  a  daughter  into  the  harem  of  the  Emperor.  2nd,  That  he  will  furnish 
a  satisfactory  tribute.  3rd,  That  he  will  send  with  us  for  our  satisfaction  a  man  of 
trust  and  character,  some  relative,  so  that  in  case  the  Emperor  disapproves  of  the 
terms,  the  man  may  remain  until  the  fort  is  evacuated.  4th,  Since  this  country  has 
been  allotted  as  the  jaglr  of  Raja  Birbar,  a  large  sum  shall  be  paid  him  to  induce, 
him  to  renounce  it." 

"  The  Raja  considered  all  these  four  conditions  as  beneficial  to  himself." 

"  Khan  Jahan  suggested  a  fifth  condition,  viz.  that  Raja  Gopi  Chand  (Gobind 
Chand)  should  come  in  and  present  himself.  To  reassure  him  several  of  the  brethren 
of  Mirza  Yusuf  Khan  would  enter  and  remain  in  the  fort  until  the  Raja  came,  or  else 
Mirza  Yusuf  Khan  and  Khurram  Khan  should  remain  in  the  fort.  In  the  end  the 
brethren  of  Mirza  Yusuf  Khan  were  sent,  and  the  Raja,  ta:king  these  envoys  with  him, 
came  into  the  camp.  Having  had  an  interview  with  Khan  Jahan  he  took  his  leave. 
The  glorious  army  then  made  resolve  to  expel  the  (rebel)  Mirza  (from  the  Punjab)." 

''A  short  time  only  had  elapsed  when  the  Raja  returned,  and  by  way  of 
submissiveness  made  the  proposal  that  at  a  time  when  they  were  marching  against 
the  enemy,  he  could  not  stay  idle  at  home.  Thus  with  excess  of  zeal  he  joined 
himself  with  the  fortunate  army.  The  Mirza,  plundering  as  he  went,  had  reached 
the  border  of  Diyalpur  (Dipalpur),  and  there  he  heard  of  the  march  of  the  loyal 
nobles.  He  was  in  consternation  and  reduced  to  helplessness.  He  gave  up  the  idea 
of  reaching  Lahore  and  started  in  the  direction  of  Multan." 

1  The  Mirzas  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  Mughal  royal  family  descended  from  Timur,  and  they  aspired  to  the 
throne.  After  many  contests  they  were  all  defeated  and  captured  or  killed.  Cf.  Elphinstone,  History,  1857,  pp.  43S 
and  441  2-3. 
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From  the  above  account  it  would  seem  that  Raja  Jai  Chand  had  voluntarily- 
obeyed  the  imperial  order  to  repair  to  court,  where  he  was  placed  in  confinement. 
But  before  leaving  Kangra  he  placed  his  son,  a  minor,  in  charge  of  his  kinsman — 
Gobind  Chand — the  Raja  of  Jaswan,  who  discharged  his  duty  faithfully.  In  the 
latter  account,  it  will  be  noted,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  building  of  a  mosque  in 
front  of  Jai  Singh's  palace,  nor  of  the  reading  of  the  Khutba,  and  Khan  Jahan  does 
not  seem  to  have  even  entered  the  fort,  which  was  left  in  possession  of  the  Katoch 
garrison.     The  siege  had  lasted  about  three  months  when  it  was  raised. 

It  was  probably  after  this  expedition  that  Akbar  deputed  his  great  finance 
minister,  Todar  Mai,  to  Kangra,  in  order  to  create  an  imperial  demesne  by  confisca- 
tions of  territory  from  the  hill  states.  On  presenting  himself  before  his  royal  master 
after  the  completion  of  his  mission,  he  is  reported  to  have  made  use  of  the  metaphor, 
that  he  'had  taken  the  meat  and  left  the  bones,'  meaning  thereby  that  he  had  annexed 
all  the  fertile  tracts,  leaving  nothing  but  the  bare  hills  to  the  hill  chiefs.  The  portion 
of  the  demesne  taken  from  Kangra  seems  to  have  included  sixty-six  villages  in  the 
valley ;  and  the  whole  of  Rihlu  was  annexed  from  Chamba,  with  similar  confiscations 
according  to  their  means  from  the  territories  of  other  hill  states.' 

Cunningham  indeed  affirms  that  in  Akbar' s  reign  the  Kangra  fort  was  perman- 
ently occupied  by  imperial  troops,  but  this  is  incorrect.  We  now  know  that  the  fort 
was  not  captured  and  permanently  garrisoned  by  the  Mughals  till  A.D.  1620  in  the 
reign  of  Jahangir.  It  is  also  distinctly  stated  by  one  of  the  historians  that  Akbar 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  capture  the  fort,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
expedition  sent  against  it  during  his  reign. 

After  the  siege  there  is  no  further  mention  of  Nagarkot  in  the  Muhammadan 
histories  till  A.D.  1582.  Akbar  was  then  on  his  way  to  the  Indus  and  had  reached 
Dasuhah  (near  Hoshyarpur)  when  on  hearing  of  the  cutting  out  of  tongues,  practised 
in  the  Devi  temple  at  Kangra,  he  wished  to  see  the  place  and  verify  the  story.  He 
was,  however,  prevented  from  carrying  out  his  purpose  by  a  dream  or  spiritual  appari- 
tion during  the  night.*  The  incident  is  thus  related  in  the  Akbarnamah:  "His 
Majesty  heard  of  the  cutting  out  of  tongues  and  their  restoration  and  desired  to  verify 
the  story.  He  was  then  not  far  from  the  spot  and  the  story  was  again  told  him. 
On  the  15th  Safar,  990  A.H.  (21st  March,  A.D.  1582),  he  started  with  a  small 
retinue.  At  the  first  stage.  Raja  Jai  Chand  arrived  to  pay  his  respects,  and  as  it 
was  one  watch  after  nightfall  the  town  of  Daisohah  (Dasuhah)  was  selected  for  pass- 
ing the  night.  Raja  Birbar  who  held  it  in  Fazul  (rent-free  land)  provided  all  neces- 
saries and  presented  offerings.  The  attendants  were  worn  out  with  the  hardships  of 
the  road,  but  from  the  respect  imposed  by  the  Emperor's  Majesty  they  dared  not 
say  anything.  In  the  night  a  spiritual  form,  with  which  opposition  to  an  act  is 
associated,  appeared  as  a  face  in  the  sleeping  apartment,  and  pleading  the  imperial 
dignity  turned  him  (Akbar)  from  that  enterprise.     He  communicated  the  fact  of  this 

•  Kangra  Settlement  Report,  1889,  p.  8. 

«  Akbarnamah,  Cawnpore  Ed.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  204;  also  cf.  Ma'dsir-ul-Umard,  ii.  186. 
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apparition  as  soon  as  morning  dawned.  He  turned  back.  All  were  greatly  relieved. 
Between  Khondwal  and  Gaim  Adhan  a  bridge  was  thrown  over  the  Biah,  and  on  the 
17th  (23rd  March,  A.D.  1582)  they  reached  Kalanaur." 

From  the  above  it  is  clear  that  Akbar  did  not  visit  Nagarkot  on  the  occasion 
referred  to,  and  also  that  he  had  not  done  so  previous  to  this.'  The  following  extract 
from  the  Ma' asir-ul-Umara  seems  to  prove  that  he  did  not  do  so  at  any  subsequent 
date  :  "  Akbar  had  strong  desires  for  conquest,  reigned  for  a  long  period  and  was  not 
averse  from  taking  it  (Kangra),  this  region  being  in  the  border  of  the  imperial  terri- 
tories. On  one  occasion  the  Raja  of  that  place  for  some  reason  or  another  incurred 
Akbar' s  displeasure.  He  granted  the  territory  to  Raja  Birbar  and  detached  a  force 
under  the  command  of  Husain  Quli  Khan,  Khan  Jahan,  Governor  of  the  Punjab. 
While  he  was  making  the  investment  stricter  and  stricter  the  revolt  of  Ibrahim  Husain 
Mirza  took  place.  Forced  by  circumstances  he  (Khan  Jahan)  made  friends  with  the 
Raja'  and  started  in  pursuit  (of  the  Mirzas).  Subsequently  Raja  Jai  Chand,  the  lord 
of  that  country,  sent  in  without  a  break  his  tribute,  and  came  to  kiss  the  felicity- 
conferring  threshold  of  the  Emperor."  It  would  thus  appear  that  Raja  Jai  Chand 
was  set  at  liberty  soon  after  the  siege  and  resumed  his  position  as  ruler  of  the  State. 
The  cutting  out  of  tongues,  referred  to  by  Akbar' s  historians,  seems  to  have  been 
practised  from  very  ancient  times  in  the  temple  of  Bhawan  at  Kangra ;  and  occasion- 
ally cases  occur  even  now.  The  belief  among  the  people  is  that  the  tongue,  thus  cut 
out  as  an  offering  to  the  goddess,  is  restored  within  a  few  hours  or  days.  We  find 
the  following  notice  of  the  practice  in  the  Ma' asir-ul-Umara.  ' "  Near  the  town  is  the 
idol  temple  of  Mahamai,  known  as  Durga  Bhawani.  They  believe  it  to  be  an  incarna- 
tion of  God,  and  pilgrims  from  afar  come  to  visit  it  and  carry  away  the  desire  of 
their  hearts.  A  wonder  is  that  with  the  hope  of  fulfilment  they  cut  out  their 
tongues.  To  some  it  grows  again  in  an  hour  or  two,  with  others  it  takes  one  or  two 
days.  Although  the  learned  in  science  consider  that  the  tongue  is  always  growing, 
yet  for  it  to  do  it  so  speedily  is  a  marvel,  and  they  account  for  it  as  a  miracle  due 
to  sleeping  with  Mahadev.  The  wise  men  of  their  sect  ascribe  it  to  the  potency  of 
his  name." 

The  following  on  the  same  subject  is  from  the  Hadiqat-ul-Aqalim  of  Shekh  Mur- 
taza  Khan,  Bilgrami,  written  about  A.D.  1781 :  "  In  the  same  Duaba,  within  the 
boundary  of  Lahore,  is  a  hill  country  of  which  the  name  is  Nagarkot.  It  has  an 
exceedingly  lofty  fortress.  At  the  foot  of  these  hills,  below  Nagarkot,  a  domed  edifice 
has  been  built.  The  Hindus  connect  this  with  Bhawani.  Inside  it  is  a  block  of  stone, 
quite  unadorned,  a  mere  lump  of  rock.  This  stone  is  worshipped  by  the  Hindus 
with  profound  reverence.  Twice  a  year  crowds,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  come 
bare-footed  to  adore  it.  The  supplicants  cut  out  their  tongues  with  their  own  hands, 
and  by  aid  of  their  faith  they  find  in  a  few  hours,  and  some  in  a  few  days,  that  a 
new  and  perfect  tongue  has  regrown." 

1  Ma'asir-ul-Umara,  ii.  i86.  ^  Badauni  says,  Husain  Quli  Khan  patched  up  a  peace  with  the  Hindus. 

3  Ma' asir-ul-Umara,  ii.  184. 
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'  According  to  local  tradition,  Akbar  was  told  that  Kangra  was  famous  for  four 
things : — 

1.  The  manufacture  of  new  noses. 

2.  The  treatment  of  eye  diseases. 

3.  Basmati  rice. 

4.  The  strong  fort. 

The  operation  for  the  restoration  of  the  nose  which  was  for  centuries  performed 
at  Kangra  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  time  of  Akbar.  The  cutting  off  of  the 
nose  was  a  common  form  of  punishment  under  the  former  rulers  of  India,  and  on  one 
occasion  when  the  Emperor  had  ordered  a  criminal's  nose  to  be  cut  off,  he  appeared 
soon  afterwards  with  a  new  nose.  On  asking  how  it  had  been  acquired,  Akbar  was 
told  that  one  Budya,  a  surgeon  of  his  own,  had  performed  the  operation.  He  was 
rewarded  by  receiving  a  jaglr  in  Kangra,  under  a  title-deed  which  is  said  to  be  still 
in  the  possession  of  his  descendants.  The  jaglr,  however,  was  resumed  a  long  time 
ago  under  Sikh  rule.  Mr.  Vigne,  who  gives  this  information,  asked  to  see  the  title- 
deed  but  it  was  not  shown,  though  he  met  two  practitioners  of  the  art,  who  however 
were  unwilling  to  make  any  communication  on  the  subject.  The  operation  continued 
to  be  practised  tiU  long  after  the  beginning  of  British  rule  in  the  Punjab. 

*Sir  A.  Cunningham  who  visited  Kangra  soon  after  the  annexation  of  the  hills 
has  the  following  note  on  the  subject:  "I  could  learn  nothing  about  the  eyes,  but 
the  repair  of  noses  still  goes  on,  although  greatly  fallen  off  since  the  close  of  Sikh 
rule,  when  amputation  of  the  nose  was  a  common  punishment.  But  people  still  come 
from  Kabul  and  Nepal  to  be  treated.  Noses  lost  by  disease  are  said  to  defy  restora- 
tion, but  if  so  the  disease  cannot  have  been  cured." 

Ctmningham  also  remarks  that  it  is  strange  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the  prac- 
tice by  Abul  Fazl,  although  perhaps  it  may  not  have  come  into  use  until  late  in 
Akbar's  reign,  after  the  Ain-i-Akbari  had  been  completed. 

^  With  regard  to  the  method  of  performing  the  operation,  Vigne  says :  "  I  learned 
that  they  first  give  the  patient  a  sufficient  quantity  of  opium,  bhang  or  wine  to  ren- 
der him  senseless,  they  then  tap  the  skin  of  the  forehead  above  the  nose,  until  a  sort 
of  blister  arises,  from  which  a  piece  of  skin  of  the  proper  shape  is  then  cut  and  imme- 
diately applied  as  a  nose,  sewed  on  and  supported  with  pieces  of  cotton.  The  wound 
is  then  dressed  with  an  ointment  in  which  blue  vitriol  is  an  ingredient.  The  surgeons 
practise  on  the  credulity  of  the  Hindus  by  telling  them  that  all  that  is  done  is  by 
favour  of  the  Devi  or  spirit  who  is  featureless,  and  the  operation  would  succeed  no- 
where else  but  at  Kot  Kangra.  On  my  way  to  and  from  the  place  I  saw  several  per- 
sons who  had  been  operated  on  and  were  returning  homewards,  looking  quite  proud  of 
their  new  acquisition,  which  was,  however,  but  a  sorry  substitute  for  the  old  feature." 

Bidhi  Chand,  A.D.  1585.— Raja  Jai  Chand  died  in  A.D.  1585  and  was  succeeded 

'  A.S.R.  VoL  V,  pp.  168-9;  cf-  Vigne,  Travels,  Vol.  I,  pp.  140-1.  Traditionally  Akbar  is  said  to  have  besieged  Kot 
Kangra  for  ten  years,  during  which  time  he  made  the  garden  of  Ram  Bagh  and  remained  to  eat  the  first  fruit  of  the 
mango  trees  which  he  had  planted.  Forster  makes  the  time  only  one  year ;  a  similar  tradition  is  related  in  connection 
with  the  siege  of  Taragafh  in  the  reign  of  Sbahjahan. 

«  Arch.  Survey  Rep<jrt»,  Vol.  V,  pp.  168-9.  i  Vigne,  Travels,  Vol.  I,  p.  141. 
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by  Bidhi  Chand.  The  hill  chiefs  had  not  yet  become  reconciled  to  Mughal  supremacy 
and  soon  after  Bidhi  Chand' s  accession  a  secret  confederation  seems  to  have  been 
formed  led  by  Bidhi  Chand,  embracing  most  of  the  States  in  the  outer  hills  between 
Jammu  and  Kangra.  In  the  35th  year  of  Akbar  A.D.  1588-9  they  all  broke  out  into 
rebellion  and  Zain  Khan  Koka,  Akbar's  foster-brother,  was  sent  with  a  large  force  to 
bring  them  into  subjection.  He  marched  through  the  hills  from  Pathankot  to  the 
Satluj,  and  on  their  submission,  thirteen  of  the  hill  chiefs  accompanied  him  to  Court, 
and  tendered  their  allegiance,  at  the  same  time  presenting  valuable  presents  to  the 
Emperor.  The  Ain-i-Akbari  .says:— "Most  of  them,  as  Raja  Budi  (Bidhi)  Chand  of 
Nagarkot,  Rai  Partap  of  Mankot,  Raja  Parasram  of  Mount  Jammu,  Raja  Basu  of 
Mau,  Rai  Balbhadar  of  Lukhinpur,  etc.,  submitted  and  accompanied  Zain  Khan 
Koka  to  Court,  though  they  had  an  army  of  10,000  horse  and  a  lakh  of  foot  soldiers."  ' 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  note  in  the  Ma'asir-ul-Umara :— In  the 
thirty-fifth  year  of  Akbar  Zain  Khan  received  an  order  to  punish  the  northern  zamin- 
dars  (petty  chiefs).  From  near  Pathan  (Pathankot)  he  advanced  and  did  not  turn  his 
face  till  he  reached  the  Satluj.  All  the  dwellers  in  the  territories  became  submissive. 
Raja  Bidhi  Chand  of  Nagarkot,  Raja  Parasram  of  Mount  Jammu,  Raja  Basu  of  Mau, 
Raja  Anrudh  of  Jaswan,  Raja  Kamluri  (Kahluri-Bilaspur).  Raja  Jogdes  Chand, 
Dahwal  (Dadwal),  Rai  Sansar  Chand  of  Panna,  Rai  Partap  of  Mankot,  Rai  Bhaso 
(Bhabu)  Buzurg  of  Jasrota,  Rai  Balbhadar  of  Lakhanpur,  Daulat  of  Kot 
Bharta,  Rai  Krishan  Ballauria  (Basohli),  Rai  Raodeh  Dhamerwal,  although  they 
had  10,000  horsemen  and  more  than  one  lakh  of  footmen  submitted  and  presented 
themselves  at  Court  with  valuable  presents."  It  appears  that  the  whole  of  the  hiU 
states  between  the  Chinab  and  the  Satluj  were  in  revolt  and  Zain  Khan  wisely  entered 
the  hills  at  Pathankot  midway  between  the  two  extremes,  so  that  as  a  good 
strategist  he  might  divide  the  enemies'  forces  and  conquer  them  in  detail.  A  force  was 
doubtless  sent  westward  towards  Jammu  while  he  led  the  main  army  towards  the 
Satluj .  It  is  noteworthy  that  Chamba,  Kulu,  Mandi  and  Suket  are  not  mentioned,  but 
we  may  conclude  that  all  the  States  between  the  Chinab  a.nd  the  Ravi  in  alliance 
with  Jammu  were  invoked.  Almost  all  the  names  can  be  easily  identified  except 
Panna  and  Kot  Bharta.  The  last  name  in  the  list  probably  refers  to  a  subordinate 
chiefship  under  Dhameri  or  Nurpur.  Bharta  may  possibly  be  a  clerical  error 
for  Bhadu,  a  small  state  near  Basohli. 

On  their  submission  they  were  all  considerately  dealt  with  and  had  their  territo- 
ries and  honours  restored,  but  Bidhi  Chand  had  to  leave  his  son,  Triloka  Chand,  then 
a  boy,  as  a  hostage  at  the  Mugjial  Court.  Prince  Salim  (Jahangir)  was  also  then  a 
boy  and  the  people  of  Kangra  have  a  story  that  when  he  and  Triloka  Chand  were  to- 
gether at  Delhi,  the  latter  had  a  parrot  which  Jahangir  wished  to  possess,  but  the 
young  Rajput  prince  would  not  part  with  it.  On  this  account  Jahangir,  it  is  said, 
cherished  a  grudge  against  Triloka  Chand  and  marched  against  him  on  becoming 
Emperor. 

I  Ain-i-Akbari,  trans.  I,  p.  344;  also  Ma' dsirrul-Umara,  Vol.  II,  p.  160. 
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'In  the  41st  year  of  Akbar  (A.D.  1594-5)  there  was  another  rebelhon  among 
the  hill  chiefs,  led  by  the  Raja  of  Jasrota,  but  Bidhi  Chand  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  involved  in  it,  though  Raja  Basu  of  Nurpur  was,  and  a  force  under  Mirza 
Rustam  Qandahari  was  sent  against  him  which  entered  the  hills  at  Pathankot. 
A  force  under  Shekh  Farid,  the  Emperor's  Bakhshi  or  Paymaster,  was  also  sent  to 
suppress  the  rising  and  marched  through  the  outer  hills  from  Jammu  by  Jasrota  and 
Maukot  to  Guler,  and  the  Rani  of  Kangra  sent  envoys  with  presents,  her  son  being 
then  at  Court.  Possibly  Bidhi  Chand  also  was  then  at  the  Mughal  Court.  The 
following  reference  is  from  the  Akbarnamah* : — 

"  Having  left  Husain  Beg  there  at  Jasrota  with  a  garrison,  the  army  proceeded 
towards  Lakhanpur.  The  Raja  came  out  to  meet  it.  The  pargana  was  given  to 
Muhammad  Khan  Turkaman  and  a  sufficient  garrison  was  placed  in  the  foit.  Then  the 
army  crossed  the  Ravi  by  a  ford  and  proceeded  to  the  pargana  of  Pathan.  Next  day 
it  marched  to  Mau,  a  pargana  under  the  authority  of  Basu.  At  this  time  Basu  was  at 
Court,  but  his  son  had  at  the  first  come  forward  and  accompanied  the  army.  He  was 
now  told  that  he  ought  to  seize  the  opportunity  for  sending  a  suitable  offering,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  country  having  been  graciously  confirmed  to  him.  The  son 
of  Basu  sent  two  vakils  to  invite  the  Bakhshi  to  his  house,  a  fort  on  the  top  of  a 
hill,  to  receive  the  tribute.  So  the  chief  men  of  the  army  proceeded  with  an  escort 
Mu  (Mau),  which  is  a  very  strong  fort.  Excepting  some  cultivated  land  immediately 
adjoining  the  fort,  the  whole  hill  is  covered  with  impenetrable  jungle.  The  road 
through  is  very  narrow,  and  in  places  strong  gates  are  erected  across  it.  At  the 
foot  of  the  hUl  there  is  also  cultivated  land,  and  around  it  there  are  stone  walls  and 
deep  ditches.  The  country  around  is  exceedingly  pleasant,  the  gardens  are  full  of 
fruit  trees,  and  there  are  plenty  of  running  streams.  Basu's  residence  was  a  fine 
extensive  building.  The  place  was  visited  and  examined  and  after  Basu's  Vakils 
had  discharged  the  duties  of  hospitality,  the  tribute  was  brought  forth  consisting  of 
valuable  horses  and  fine  cloths.  The  other  territories  of  the  neighbourhood  which 
had  been  held  by  rebellious  Rajas  and  Zamindars  were  granted  to  jagirdars  as 
tankhwah  (salary)." 

"The  army  then  proceeded  to  Gwaliar  (Guler)  which  is  also  a  strong  fort 
belonging  to  a  different  Raja,  who  came  out  to  meet  the  army  and  show  his  loyalty. 
The  Rani  of  Nagarkot  whose  son  was  at  the  imperial  Court,  sent  her  Vakil  to  pay 
his  respects.  On  every  side  the  rebels  were  compelled  to  submit  and  show  their 
obedience.  All  the  country  which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  from  Jammu 
to  Nagarkot,  was  reduced,  and  the  Rajas  and  Zamindars  made  their  submission  or 
received  merited  punishment.  In  fact  the  country  was  subjugated  in  a  manner 
it  had  never  been  before." 

"  The  affairs  of  the  clan  of  Jaswal  who  are  Zamindars  with  a  (common)  army, 
now  had  to  be  settled.     But  when  they  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  royal  army 

'  Akbamamah,  Elliot's  History,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  125  to  129;  also  Ma'asir-uUUmara,  Vol.  II,  pp.  167-170,  and  I.P.H.S. 
Vol.  VI,  No.  2,  p.  no. 

«  Akbamamah,  Elliot's  History,  Vol  VI,  pp.  126-9. 
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and  of   the  reduction   of  the  territories  of  the   Zamindars  all  hope  of   successful 
resistance  was  beaten  out  of  them,  and  they  made  humble  submission." 

After  having  carried  the  campaign  to  a  successful  issue  Shaikh  Farid  was 
recalled  to  Lahore  where  Akbar  then  was  and  travelled  from  Jaswan  via  Dasuha 
and  Batala,  reaching  his  destination  in  three  days,  a  very  expeditious  journey  in 
those  times.  He  then  paid  his  respects  to  the  Emperor  and  received  great  revrards. 
Shaikh  Farld  afterwards  received  the  title  of  Murtaza  Khan  for  his  services  at  the 
siege  of  Kangra  Fort  in  A.D.  1613-14,  in  collaboration  with  Suraj  Mai  of  Nurpur, 
but  died  soon  after. 

The  rest  of  Bidhi  Chand's  reign  seems  to  have  passed  uneventfully  and  he  died 
about  A.D.  1605. 

Triloka  Chand,A.D.  1605. — Jahangir  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  A.D.  1605  but  it 
was  not  till  AD.  1615 '  that  he  sent  a  force  against  Kangra,  under  the  command  of  Shekh 
Farid  Murtaza  Khan,  Governor  of  the  Panjab,  the  same  who  commanded  in  A.D.  1594-5. 
The  invasion  of  Kangra  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  grudge  already 
referred  to,  entertained  by  Jahangir  against  Triloka  Chand,but  Cunningham,  with  more 
probability,  conjectures  that  it  was  the  result  of  the  Katoch  Chief  having  revived 
the  local  coinage  in  his  own  name,  a  right  which  had  not  been  exercised  either  by 
his  father  or  his  grandfather.  According  to  local  tradition  the  fort  surrendered  after 
three  days'  siege  and  the  Raja  was  assigned  the  district  of  Rajgir,  as  a  jagir,  yielding 
one  lakh  of  rupees. 

*The  Tarikh-i-Panjab,  by  Ghulam  Muhai-ud-din  of  Ludhiana,  finished  in  1820, 
has  a  different  version  of  this  story.  According  to  it  the  Katoch  Prince  was  Hari 
Chand,  son  of  Triloka  Chand,  but  this  is  probably  an  error.  The  version  is  as 
follows : — 

"  On  being  asked  for  the  parrot  by  Jahangir  the  Rajput  prince  replied,  "  We 
have  sent  Baz  (hawks)  and  Jurah  (crystal)  in  our  tribute  to  the  Emperor  :  this  wretched 
bird  I  have  retained  for  my  own  pleasure  and  to  practise  with.  Whenever  given  leave 
from  the  imperial  court,  I  will  return  home  and  send  Baz  and  Jurah  together  with 
this  poor  creature  as  a  present.  As  Akbar  favoured  Hari  Chand,  Jahangir  dared  not 
use  force  to  seize  the  bird  but  retained  a  grudge  against  the  boy.  When  Hari  Chand 
reached  Kangra  again  he  sent  Baz  and  Jurah  to  the  Prince.  Jahangir  would  not 
accept  them.  At  the  time  Raja  Trilok  Chand  died,  Akbar  also  quitted  this  transitory 
scene  and  Jahangir  succeeded  his  father.  The  hill  Rajas  attended  to  make  obeisance 
and  present  their  offerings.  Raja  Hari  Chand  among  them.  He  knew  that  Jahangir 
had  a  concealed  grudge  against  him  and  before  he  left  home  he  ordered  his  mother 
to  put  their  fort  in  a  state  of  defence.  As  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  Raja  of 
Chamba,  she  summoned  her  brother  from  Chamba  and  he  remained  in  the  fort  at 
Kangra. " 

"  Openly  Jahangir  loaded  Hari  Chand  and  the  other  Rajas  with  favours,  but 

I  The  order  seems  to  have  been  first  issued  in  H.  1021  =A.D  1612-13.     Cf.  Ma'dsir-ul-Umara  ii.  638. 

i  This  History  was  written  at  the  request  of  Captain  Murray,  Political  Officer  in  Ludhiana,  who  died  about  1830. 
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issued  secret  orders  for  his  seizure  and  imprisonment.  He  heard  of  the  design 
and  fled  with  two  or  three  personal  attendants.  When  he  had  covered  several  stages 
the  news  reached  Jahangir  and  he  sent  troops  in  pursuit.  He  was  overtaken  when 
he  had  reached  the  village  of  Kiratpur,  five  kos  from  Anandpur,  and  was  forced  to 
defend  himself  and  was  slain  on  the  spot. " 

"  The  imperial  force  continued  its  march  to  Kangra,  but  owing  to  the  orders  to 
strengthen  the  fort,  given  by  Hari  Chand  on  his  departure,  none  of  the  places  could 
be  taken.  They  concentrated  their  efforts  on  the  capital  and  its  fort.  It  is  said 
that  the  siege  was  prolonged  for  four  years.  When  the  supplies  inside  the  fort  were 
exhausted,  the  son  of  the  Chamba  Raja,  on  promise  of  favours  being  granted  the 
kingdom,  yielded  up  the  fort  to  the  imperial  troops.  Hari  Chand' s  mother  either 
killed  herself  with  a  sword  or  plunged  into  a  reservoir." 

"  As  agreed  upon,  the  Emperor  conferred  a  jagtr  out  of  the  Kangra  territory  on 
the  Chamba  prince,  which  remained  with  Chamba  till  A.D.  1824  =  S.  1881.  In 
that  year  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  took  it,  instead  of  tribute  money,  and  delivered  to 
Wazir  Nathu  an  agreement  not  to  interfere  with  the  rest  of  the  territories.  But 
dues  to  the  amount  of  Rs.  8,000  were  taken  as  before.  The  territory  of  Bhadrawah 
was  also  given  to  him  (Chamba)." 

The  story  in  the  Tdrlkh-i- Punjab  is  evidently  confused  and  inaccurate,  and  the 
version  which  refers  the  incident  of  the  parrot  to  Tiloka  Chand  is  doubtless  the 
correct  one.  Hari  Chand,  son  of  Triloka  Chand,  was  only  twelve  years  old  in  A.D, 
1620  and  did  not  succeed  to  the  gaddi  till  towards  the  middle  of  Jahangir's  reign, 
whereas  Triloka  Chand  was  a  contemporary  of  Jahangir's  and  about  the  same  age. 
The  reference  to  Chamba  is  also  incorrect,  as  Rihlu,  the  tract  said  to  have  been 
granted  in  jdgir,  had  been  Chamba  territory  from  early  times,  and  was  included  by 
Todar  Mai  in  the  confiscations  to  form  the  imperial  demesne,  of  which  it  remained  a 
part  till  about  A.D.  1752,  when  it  was  recovered  by  the  Chamba  Chief,  and  finally 
annexed,  as  stated,  by  Ranjit  Singh  about  A.D.  1823. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  tradition  may  be  a  reminiscence  of  an  early 
invasion  of  Kangra  not  recorded  in  the  histories,  soon  after  Jahangir  ascended  the 
throne,  in  which  Triloka  Chand  was  killed.  He  must  have  been  alive  till  A.D.  i6og- 
10  as  his  son,  Hari  Chand,  was  only  twelve  years  of  age  at  the  capture  of  the  fort  in 
A-D.  1620.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Triloka  Chand' s  name  is  not  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  invasion  and  investment  of  A.D.  1615.  We  may,  therefore,  suppose 
that  he  died  or  was  killed  about  A.D.  1610  and  that  Hari  Chand  then  succeeded 
as  an  infant. 

Hari  Chand  II.  c.  A  .D.  1610. — ^The  Mohammedan  historians  give  a  wholly  different 
account  of  the  invasion,  which  is  no  doubt  the  true  one.  Jahangir  himself  in  his 
Memoirs  tells  us  that  the  force  for  the  siege  of  Kangra  Fort  was  dismissed  on  its  mis- 
sion, on  the  nth  Farwardin,  A.H.  i024=ist  or  2nd  April  A.D.  1615,  that  is,  ten  years 
after  his  accession.     He  says  : — '  "  Murtaza  Khan  on  this  day  obtained  leave  to  go  for 


'  I'uzuk-i-Jahangiri,  Vol.  I,  p.  283,  trans.  1909. 
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the  capture  of  the  fort  of  Kangra,  the  equal  of  which  for  strength  they  cannot  point 
to  in  the  hill  country  of  the  Punjab  or  even  all  the  habitable  world.  From  the  time 
when  the  sound  of  Islam  reached  the  country  of  Hindustan  up  to  this  auspicious 
time,  when  the  throne  of  rule  has  been  adorned  by  this  suppliant  at  the  throne  of 
Allah,  none  of  the  rulers  or  kings  has  obtained  possession  of  it.  Once  in  the  time  of 
my  revered  father,  the  army  of  the  Punjab  was  sent  against  this  fort  and  besieged  it 
for  a  long  time.  At  length  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fort  was  not  to  be 
taken,  and  the  army  was  sent  off  to  some  more  necessary  business.  When  he  was  dis- 
missed I  gave  Murtaza  Khan  a  private  elephant  with  trappings.  Raja  Suraj  Mai,  son 
of  Raja  Basu,  as  his  country  was  near  that  fort,  was  also  appointed  and  his  previous 
mansab  was  increased  by  500  personnel  and  horse."  He  also  tells  us  that  he  "  released 
Raja  Man,  who  was  in  confinement  in  the  fort  of  Gwalior  (the  State  prison)  on  the 
security  of  Murtaza  Khan,  and  confirming  his  mansab,  sent  him  to  the  said  Khan  for 
duty  at  the  fort  of  Kangra."  ' 

Jahaugir  does  not  tell  us  who  Raja  Man  was,  but  we  may  conclude  that  he  was  a 
Rajput  chief  of  Rajputana,  probably  Amber  or  Jaipur.  Suraj  Mai,  son  of  Raja  Basu,  was 
then  Raja  of  Nurpur,  having  succeeded  his  father  in  A.D.  1613,  and  as  we  have  seen, 
he  was  sent  by  the  Emperor  to  assist  in  the  siege  of  Kangra  fort.  He  was,  however,  far 
from  being  loyal  and  when  he  saw  that  the  fort  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering,  he 
began  to  stir  up  trouble  so  as  to  hinder  the  operations  and  prevent  the  capitulation. 
He  was  therefore  recalled  to  Court  and  soon  afterwards  Murtaza  Khan  died  and  the 
siege  was  held  in  abeyance,  after  having  lasted  nearly  a  year.  The  reference  in  the 
Ma'dsir-ul-Umard  is  as  follows  : — 

*"  When  by  the  exertions  of  the  Shekh  (Murtaza  Khan)  the  besieged  (Kangra 
Fort)  were  reduced  to  extremities  and  he  (Suraj  Mai)  saw  that  a  victory  could  not 
be  far  off,  he  set  to  work  to  hinder  the  operations  and  make  them  a  failure,  bound 
round  his  waist  the  covering  of  erroneous  conduct  and  raised  arguments  and  opposi- 
tion against  the  men  of  the  said  Khan.  Murtaza  Khan  wrote  to  the  imperial  court 
that  Suraj  Mai's  actions  betrayed  signs  of  disloyalty  and  rebellion.  Seeing  that  the 
presence  in  those  hills  of  a  capable  commander  such  as  Murtaza  Khan,  at  the  head  of 
a  large  force,  made  his  preparations  for  disturbance  and  disorder  impossible,  he  was 
forced  to  apply  to  the  Prince  (Shahjahan),  sending  to  him  a  petition  that  Murtaza 
Khan,  instigated  by  designing  persons,  had  conceived  a  dislike  to  him,  and  casting  on 
him  the  suspicion  of  turbulence  and  rebellion,  was  laying  plans  for  uprooting  him. 
He  prayed  that  he  (Shahjahan)  would  act  as  the  saviour  of  his  life  and  the  means  of 
his  deliverance,  fortune  having  abandoned  him,  by  causing  him  to  be  summoned  to 
the  imperial  court." 

"  At  the  time  of  these  occurrences,  early  in  the  nth  year  of  Jahangir  (A.D.  1616) 
Murtaza  Khan  folded  up  the  carpet  of  existence,  and  the  reduction  of  the  fort  was 
held  in  abeyance.  He  (Suraj  Mai)  in  pursuance  of  a  request  made  by  the  Prince 
(Shahjahan)  was  recalled  to   the    imperial   court   and  was    received   with   favour. 

'  Ibid.,  301.  2  Ma'asir-ul-Umard,  ii.  176,  177. 
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Shortly  afterwards  he  was  attached  to  the  Prince's  force,  then  about  to  proceed  to 
the  Dakhan  (October  A.D.  1616)." 

In  the  Tuzuk-i-Jahangtri  the  Emperor  thus  refers  to  this  incident :  '  "  On  the 
20th  of  the  same  month  (Bahman),  Raja  Suraj  Singh  (Mai),  son  of  Raja  Baso,  who 
on  account  of  the  nearness  of  his  dwelling-place  to  it  had  been  sent  with  Murtaza 
Khan  to  capture  the  fort  of  Kangra,  came  on  my  summons  and  waited  on  me.  The 
aforesaid  Khan  had  entertained  certain  suspicions  with  regard  to  him,  and  on  this 
account,  considering  him  an  undesirable  companion,  had  repeatedly  sent  petitions  to 
the  court  and  wrote  things  about  him  until  an  order  was  received  to  summon  him." 

Soon  after  Suraj  Mai's  recall,  Murtaza  Khan  was  taken  ill  and  died  at  Pathankot. 
The  event  is  thus  referred  to  by  Jahangir.  '"'On  the  3rd  of  this  month  (Khurdad), 
the  news  of  the  death  of  Murtaza  Khan  came.  He  was  one  of  the  ancients  of  this 
State.  My  revered  father  had  brought  him  up  and  raised  him  to  a  position  of 
consequence  and  trust.  In  my  reign  also  he  obtained  the  grace  of  noteworthy  service, 
namely,  the  overthrow  of  Khusrau.  His  mansab  had  been  raised  to  6000  and  5000 
horse.  As  he  was  at  this  time  Subadar  of  the  Punjab  he  had  undertaken  the  capture 
of  Kangra,  to  which  in  strength  no  other  fort  in  the  hill  country  of  that  province,  or 
even  in  the  whole  inhabited  world,  can  be  compared.  He  had  obtained  leave  to  go 
on  this  duty.     I  was  much  grieved  in  mind  at  this  news."     Tuzuk.,  trans.,  p.  324. 

*  After  the  death  of  Murtaza  Khan  in  the  early  spring  of  A.D.  1616,  Raja  Man, 
already  mentioned,  seems  to  have  been  in  command  and  acted  loyally  and  gave 
encouragement  to  the  force  besieging  the  fort.  Evidently  the  place  had  all  but 
surrendered,  for  we  are  told  that  Raja  Man  had  made  an  arrangement  to  bring  to 
court  the  son  of  the  Raja  of  Kangra,  who  is  said  to  have  been  29  years  old.'  On  his 
return  to  court.  Raja  Man  received  a  higher  mansab  and  was  appointed  leader  in  the 
attack  on  the  fort,  presumably  in  succession  to  Murtaza  Khan,  and  all  the  men  to 
accompany  him  were  also  designated  by  the  Emperor. 

*  The  note  is  as  follows :  "  News  came  that  after  the  death  of  Murtaza  Khan 
loyalty  was  shown  by  Raja  Man,  and  that  after  giving  encouragement  to  the  men  of 
the  fort  of  Kangra,  an  arrangement  had  been  made  that  he  should  bring  to  court 
the  son  of  the  Raja  of  that  country,  who  was  29  years  old.  In  consequence  of  his 
great  zeal  in  this  service  I  fixed  his  mansab,  which  was  1000  personnel  and  800  horse, 
at  1500  personnel  and  1000  horse. " 

"  After  the  death  of  Murtaza  Khan,  Raja  Man  and  many  of  the  auxiliary  Sirdars 
had  come  to  court  on  this  duty.  At  the  request  of  I'timad-ud-daulah,  I  appointed 
Raja  Man  as  the  leader  in  the  attack  on  the  fort  of  Kangra  I  appointed  all  the 
men  to  accompany  him,  and  according  to  the  condition  and  rank  of  each  made  him 
happy  with  a  present,  a  horse,  an  elephant,  a  robe  of  honour,  or  money,  and  gave 
them  leave.  "  It  seems  probable  that  his  real  appointment  was  as  governor  of  the 
Punjab  in  succession  to  Murtaza  Khan. 


1  Tiuuh-i-Jahangiri,  trans.  1909,  Vol.  I,  p.  311,  «  Tuzuk-i-J ahang'tri ,  Vol.  I,  pp.  326,  336. 

S  This  must  refer  to  the  son  of  a  previous  Raja  as  Hari  Chand  was  then  only  a  child. 
♦  Tutuh.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  326  and  336. 
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'  He,  however,  never  reached  his  destination.  "  When  he  arrived  at  Lahore  he 
heard  that  Sangrani,  one  of  the  Zamindars  (Chiefs)  of  the  hill  country  of  the  Punjab, 
had  attacked  his  place  and  taken  possession  of  a  part  of  his  province.  Considering  it 
of  the  first  importance  to  drive  him  out,  he  went  against  him.  As  Sangram  had  not 
the  power  to  oppose  him,  he  left  the  country  of  which  he  had  taken  possession,  and 
sought  refuge  in  difficult  hills  and  places.  Raja  Man  pursued  him  there  and  in  his 
great  pride,  not  looking  to  the  means  by  which  he  could  advance  and  retreat,  came 
up  to  him  with  a  small  force.  When  Sangram  saw  that  he  had  no  way  to  flee  by,  in 
accordance  with  this  couplet : — 

Chun  waqt-i-zarurat  na  manad  gurez 

Daste  ba-glrad  sir-i-shamsher  tez. 

In  time  of  need  when  no  (way  of)  flight  is  left, 
"  The  hand  seizes  the  haft  of  the  sharp  sword." 

"A  fight  took  place,  and  according  to  what  was  decreed,  a  bullet  struck  Raja 
Man  and  he  delivered  his  soul  to  the  Creator  thereof.  His  men  were  defeated  and 
a  great  number  of  them  killed.  The  remainder,  wounded,  abandoned  their  horses 
and  arms,  and  with  a  hundred  alarms  escaped  half  dead."  The  siege  of  Kangra 
fort  was  then  abandoned  for  a  time.* 

^  Though  baffled  in  his  first  attempt  to  capture  Kangra  Fort,  Jahangir  did  not 
abandon  the  enterprise,  and  when  a  letter  was  laid  before  him  in  the  autumn  of  A.D. 
1617  from  Suraj  Mai  of  Nurpur,  asking  permission  to  reinvest  the  fort,  and  capture 
it,  the  project  was  at  once  revived.  Suraj  Mai  had  returned  from  the  Dakhan  along 
with  Shahjahan  and  seems  to  have  been  anxious  to  find  a  pretext  for  getting  back 
to  the  hills.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  Shahjahan  and  in  it  Suraj  Mai  gave  an 
undertaking  to  capture  the  fortress  within  a  year.  Jahangir  confided  the  matter  to 
Shahjahan  for  inquiry  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  proposal,  and  on  receiving  a  favour- 
able report  the  enterprise  was  sanctioned  and  all  arrangements  connected  with  it 
were  entrusted  to  the  Prince.  He  selected  Suraj  Mai  and  Shah  Quli  Khan  Mohammad  . 
Taqi,  his  own  Bakhshi  or  paymaster,  for  the  command,  and  on  their  waiting  on  the 
Emperor  and  stating  their  requirements  for  the  siege,  the  engagement  to  perform  the 
duty  was  finally  approved.  Before  leaving,  Suraj  Mai  was  honoured  with  a  standard 
and  drums  and  was  also  presented  with  a  khilat  or  dress  of  honour,  an  elephant  and 
a  jewelled  khapwa  (dagger),  and  Muhammad  Taqi  with  a  khilat.  They  were  then 
ordered  to  start  for  Kangra,  and  were  dismissed  by  the  Emperor  on  the  17th  Mihr, 
A.H.  1026  (September  A.D.  1617).* 

The  following  reference  occurs  in  the  Memoirs:  "On  the  12th  Shahryar  (12th 
Sept.  A.D.  1617)  a  letter  came  from  my  son,  Khurram  (Shahjahan),  that  Raja  Suraj 
Mai,  son  of  Raja  Baso,  whose  territory  is  near  the  fort  of  Kangra,  had  promised  that 
in  the  course  of  a  year  he  would  bring  the  fort  into  the  possession  of  the  servants  of 


'   Tuzuk-i-J ahangiri ,  Vol.  I,  pp.  361-2. 

2  This  was  in  the  end  of  A.D.  i6i6  or  in  January  1617.     Raja  vSangram  was  probably  the  ruler  of  Jammu. 

*  Tuzuh-i-J ahangiri ,  Vol.  I,  p.  388. 

♦  Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri,  trans.  Rogers  and  Beveridge,  Vol.  I,  p.  392.. 
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the  victorious  State.  He  (Khurram)  also  sent  his  (Suraj  Mai's)  letter  which  coven- 
anted for  this.  I  ordered  that  after  comprehending  his  desires  and  wishes  and  satisfy- 
ing himself  with  regard  to  them,  he  should  send  off  the  Raja  to  wait  on  me,  so 
that  he  might  set  about  the  said  duty."  ' 

Shahjahan  seems  to  have  been  quite  satisfied  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  under- 
taking and  reported  accordingly.  Suraj  Mai  was  selected  to  command  the  expedition 
in  association  with  Muhammad  Taqi,  the  prince's  Bakhshi  or  paymaster,  and  both 
were  presented  to  the  Emperor  for  final  sanction  of  all  requirements  for  the  siege. 
In  the  Tuzuk-i-Jahangtn  we  find  the  following  note:  "On  the  13th  (Mihr)  Raja 
Suraj  Mai,  together  with  Taqi,  the  bakhshi^  who  was  in  attendance  on  Baba  Khurram, 
came  and  waited  on  me.  He  (Suraj  Mai)  represented  all  his  requirements.  His 
engagement  to  perform  the  work  was  approved  and  at  the  request  of  my  son  he  was 
honoured  with  a  standard  and  drums.  To  Taqi  who  had  been  appointed  with  him, 
a  jewelled  Khapwa  (dagger)  was  given,  and  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  finish  his 

own  affairs  and  start  off  quickly On  the  same   day    (17th  Mihr), 

after  presenting  Suraj  Mai  with  a  dress  of  honour,  an  elephant  and  a  jewelled 
Khapwa,  and  Taqi  with  a  dress  of  honour,  I  gave  them  leave  to  proceed  on  duty  to 
Kangra."* 

Suraj  Mai,  however,  was  insincere  throughout ;  his  only  object  seemingly  being 
to  get  back  to  the  hills  to  raise  trouble.  This  danger  was  foreseen  by  some  but  as 
the  arrangements  were  in  Shahjahan' s  hands  no  one  could  advise,  though,  as  the 
historian  remarks,  "it  was  utterly  opposed  to  the  rules  of  care  and  caution  to  allow 
Suraj  Mai  to  re-enter  the  hill  country." 

Soon  after  reaching  Kangra  he  began  to  quarrel  with  Muhammad  Taqi,  with  a 
view  to  get, rid  of  him,  so  that  he  (Suraj  Mai)  might  be  left  in  sole  command.  He 
sent  complaints  to  Shahjahan,  that  the  Bakhshi  was  incompetent  and  that  the  siege 
was  being  delayed.  Muhammad  Taqi  was  therefore  recalled.  Having  now  a  free 
hand,  Suraj  Mai,  on  the  pretext  that  their  supplies  were  exhausted,  dispersed  many 
of  the  imperial  contingents  to  their  jaglrs  for  re-equipment,  in  anticipation  of  the 
arrival  of  the  new  commander.  Having  in  this  way  weakened  the  Mughal  army  he 
began  to  raise  a  disturbance,  and  with  his  own  troops  ravaged  the  parganas  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  and  carried  off  all  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  in  the  shape  of  money 
and  movable  property.  The  siege  of  Kangra  Fort  was  thus  interfered  with  and  fell 
into  abeyance. 

On  hearing  of  the  revolt,  Jahangir,  who  was  then  at  Ahmadabad,  at  once  des- 
patched one  of  his  commanders,  Sundar  Das,  Rai  Raiyan,  with  reinforcements  to 
suppress  it.  Suraj  Mai  after  sustaining  a  defeat  took  refuge  in  Maukot,  and  on  its 
capture  by  a  coup-de-main  he  escaped  and  fled  to  Nurpur  and  finally  to  Chamba 
where  he  died  in  A.D.  1619. 

On  the  occurrence  of  the  outbreak,  Jagat  Singh,  the  youngest  son  of  Raja  Basu 
of  Nurpur,  was  summoned  from  Bengal  "  in  the  greatest  haste  "  to  assist  the  Mugjjals, 

I  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  388.  2  Tumk-i-Jahdngiri,  Vol  I,  pp.  392  3  of  1909 
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and  on  his  brother's  death  and  the  collapse  of  all  resistance,  he  was  made  Raja  of 
Nurpur  and  ordered  to  join  the  Ral-Raiyan  in  the  siege  of  Kangra  Fort,  which  was 
resumed  on  October  4th,  A.D.  1619. 

The  garrison  made  a  brave  resistance  and  suffered  great  straits,  subsisting  on 
leaves,  etc.,  for  some  months  before  the  surrender  in  November  A.D.  1620.  It  was 
then  garrisoned  by  imperial  troops  under  Nawab  Ali  Khan,  the  first  Faujdar  or 
Governor  of  the  hills,  and  it  continued  to  be  so  held  till  A.D.  1783. 

There  are  several  references  to  the  final  siege  of  Kangra  Fort  in  the  time  of 
Jahangir,  both  in  his  own  memoirs  and  in  the  contemporary  histories.  In  the 
Ma'  asir-ul-Umam  we  find  the  following :  '  "When  Jahangir  came  to  the  throne  he 
resolved  on  conquering  it  (Kangra)  and  first  of  all  ordered  Shekh  Farid  Murtaza 
Khan  on  the  duty,  he  being  then  Governor  of  the  Punjab.  Before  he  could  carry 
the  campaign  to  completion  he  died.  Then  the  work  was  entrusted  to  Raja  Suraj  Mai. 
As  every  matter  requires  observation  of  the  age  and  every  business  depends  on  the 
occasion  selected,  that  man  of  evil  disposition  hastened  to  do  the  reverse  of  what 
was  desired.  At  that  period,  by  the  strong  resolve  of  the  Prince  and  Heir-apparent 
(Shahjahan),  and  the  handsome  exertions  of  Raja  Bikramajit,  this  knot  so  long  in 
being  untied,  began  to  get  unloosed." 

"  After  the  return  from  that  campaign  (in  the  Dakhan)  he  (Suraj  Mai)  opened  a 
correspondence  and  undertook  the  conquest  of  Kangra.  Although  to  allow  him  to 
re-enter  that  hill  country  was  utterly  opposed  to  the  rules  of  care  and  caution,. yet 
the  undertaking  having  been  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  Prince  (Shahjahan)  he 
selected  Suraj  Mai  to  command  the  expedition,  jointly  with  Shah  Quli  Khan  Muham- 
mad Taqi,  the  Bakhshi  of  his  own  establishment." 

"  Then  having  succeeded  in  his  aim,  he  (Suraj  Mai)  began  to  quarrel  with  Shah 
Quli  Khan  and  wrote  to  the  Prince  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  get  on  with  the 
Khan,  who  was  incapable  of  carrying  out  the  work.  If  another  Commander  were 
appointed  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  conquer  the  fort.  In  consequence,  Shah  Quli 
Khan  was  recalled  to  Court  and  Raja  Vikramajit,  one  of  the  nobles  of  the  Empire, 
was  sent  off  at  the  head  of  reinforcements." 

"Considering  that  his  opportunity  had  arrived,  Suraj  Mai,  before  the  Raja 
Bikramajit  reached  the  spot,  began  by  sending  away  various  bodies  of  imperialists, 
on  the  pretext  that,  from  the  length  of  the  campaign,  their  resources  were  exhausted. 
By  returning  to  the  parganas  they  held  in  jagtr  they  could  refurnish  themselves,  in 
anticipation  of  the  Raja's  arrival.  On  their  departure,  this  seeker  of  an  opening  for 
trouble  manifested  signs  of  rebelHon  and  disturbance,  and  stretched  forth  the  hand 
of  oppression  and  usurpation.  He  ravaged  most  of  the  parganas  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  which  were  in  the  jagir  of  I'timad-ud-daula  (father  of  Nur  Jahan  Begam)  and 
carried  off  all  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  in  the  shape  of  cash  and  moveables." 

"Sayid  Safi  Barhah,  with  the  remainder  of  the  contingents,  who  in  spite  of 
Suraj  Mai's  orders  giving  them  leave  had  not  yet  departed  ior  their  jaglrs,  and  a 

I  Ma'asir-ul-Umara,n.  176-7-8.     Of.  J.P.H.S.  Vol.  VI,  No.  2,  pp.  112-113-114. 
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body  of  his  own  followers  made  a  firm  stand  and  drank  the  cup  of  martyrdom. 
Some  were  wounded  and  some  attained  a  safe  refuge  by  swiftness  of  foot." 

'  The  remainder  of  the  account  is  much  fuller  in  the  Badshahnamah,  and  is 
therefore  given.  It  is  as  follows  : — "Now  we  turn  to  the  story  of  Suraj  Mai  of  which 
a  mere  hint  was  given  in  the  course  of  the  narrative  about  Jagat  Singh." 

"When  Raja  Basu  (of  Nurpur)  died  his  son  Suraj  Mai  was  raised  to  his  dignities. 
But  from  ingratitude  he  rebelled,  just  as  had  been  the  practice  of  his  turbulent 
ancestors.  By  his  guile  and  devices  he  brought  over  to  his  side  all  the  zamindars  in 
the  hills  north  of  the  Punjab.  He  then  began  to  ravage  the  parganas  along  the  foot 
of  the  hills  in  the  Punjab.  The  Emperor  Jahangir,  then  in  Ahmadabad,  Gujarat, 
heard  of  this  rising  and  resolved  on  the  extirpation  of  the  rebel  and  the  capture  of 
the  strong  fortress,  of  Kangra,  situated  in  the  hills  to  the  north  of  Panjab,  and  on  a 
high  mountain." 

"  For  ages  none  of  the  rulers  of  Hindustan  who  tried  to  take  it  had  succeeded, 
not  even  Akbar.  That  sovereign  sent  against  it  Husain  Quli  Khan,  Turkman,  en- 
titled Khan  Jahan,  Governor  of  the  Punjab.  The  fortress  was  invested  for  a  long 
time  but  the  general  had  to  retreat  without  effecting  his  purpose.  The  matter  was 
left  over  for  Jahangir  to  undertake." 

"  The  Emperor  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  qualities  as  soldier  and  ruler  of  the 
Rai  Raiyan,  who  had  recently  returned  after  obtaining  victories  over  Path,  Jam, 
and  Bihar,  rulers  of  Kachh,  bringing  them  to  Court  in  his  train." 

"The  Emperor  on  the  23rd  Ramzan  of  1027  H.  (September  13th,  A.D.  1618) 
sent  him  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  from  Ahmadabad.  The  imperial  orders  were 
to  dispose  first  of  Suraj  Mai  and  then  make  an  attack  on  Kangra  Fort." 

"  The  general  on  reaching  the  hill  country  planned  to  get  rid  of  Suraj  Mai.  The 
latter,  on  learning  this  intention,  sought  shelter  in  Mau  Fort.*  It  was  a  place  of  safety 
belonging  to  his  father  and  his  predecessors.  It  is  surrounded  with  jungle  and  trees 
with  closely  intertwined  branches.  There  Suraj  Mai  prepared  to  stand  a  siege.  Rai 
Raiyan  and  his  men  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  fort  and  took  it  by  a  coup-de-main 
(Uterally,  without  dismounting),  and  after  their  entry  began  to  slay  and  capture 
prisoners  and  many  were  killed.  While  the  contest  was  going  on,  Suraj  Mai  found 
means  of  escaping  and  moved  on  with  his  followers  to  the  fort  of  Nurpur.  The 
place  had  been  erected  by  his  father  in  a  very  strong  position.  In  ancient  days  its 
name  was  Dhamehri  but  he  changed  it  to  Nurpur  in  honour  of  the  Emperor.*  He 
made  it  his  home  and  dwelling-place." 

* "  The  Mughals  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  (Suraj  Mai)  to  remain.  He  fled 
to  Asral'  which  is  above  Nurpur  upon  a  mountain  difficult  of  access,  adjoining  the 
Chambiyal  boundary.     It  is  protected  by  close-growing  trees." 


)  Badshahnamah,  p.  285  et  seq. 

«  He  had  previously  tried  by  flattery  and  deceit  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  Rai  Raiyan,  and  then  attacked    the 
Mn^aU  and  was  defeated.    Of.  Ma'asir-ul-Umari,  il.  184-185,  238. 
»  Jabangir's  name  was  Nur-ud-din. 

*  Probably  Perigarh  in  Asral  ka  Basa,  near  Kotila.  is  indicated.    Taragarh  had  not  then  been  built 

*  Cf.  Shath  FaUh-i-Kangra.     Elliot's  History,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  521  to  526. 
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"  When  this  matter  was  reported  to  him,  Rai  Raiyan  and  his  army  went  in  rapid 
pursuit  and  invested  the  fort.  As  soon  as  he  reached  it,  Suraj  Mai  abandoned  it 
also  and  by  swiftness  of  foot  delivered  himself  from  those  tigers  of  the  forest  of  War. 
He  sought  protection  from  the  Zamindar  of  Chamba." 

"The  Mughals  marched  back  to  Nurpur  and  thence  went  out  to  reduce  the 
neighbouring  strong  places,  all  difficult  of  approach  and  surrounded  by  thorny  trees, 
viz.  Hara  and  Thari  and  Nesa  Nagrota,  Sur  and  Jawali." 

"  Their  next  efforts  were  directed  against  fort  Kotilah.  It  lies  between  Kangra 
and  Nurpur  and  has  a  stream  on  three  sides  of  it ;  the  remaining  side  has  a  path  most 
difficult  to  be  crossed  over.  Madhu  Singh,  brother  of  Suraj  Mai,  had  taken  refuge 
there.  The  place  was  surrounded  and  in  three  days  it  was  taken.  Madhu  Singh 
fled  and  joined  his  brother.  When  the  whole  of  Suraj  Mai's  territory  had  been  occu- 
pied Rai  Raiyan  then  started  for  the  Chamba  State." 

"  On  the  way  he  learned  that  Suraj  Mai  had  died.  He  was  an  ungrateful  man 
who  owed  his  title  of  Raja  and  his  succession  to  his  father  to  the  recommendations 
of  Shahjahan  (then  Prince  Khurram).  Champal  (Chamba)  was  written  to  that  his 
own  safety  and  that  of  his  dominions  depended  on  his  forwarding  at  once  the  cash 
and  property  belonging  to  Suraj  Mai.  If  he  did  not  he  would  speedily  be  destroyed. 
As  he  was  aware  of  what  had  happened  to  Suraj  Mai,  he  sent  his  (Suraj  Mai's)  cash 
and  goods  and  that  fugitive's  brother,  Madhu  Singh,  in  charge  of  his  own  son  and 
his  brother,  to  the  Rai  Raiyan's  camp.  Rai  Raiyan  sent  them  all  on  to  Shahjahan's 
camp."  ' 

"As  the  rains  were  coming  on  and  no  sufficient  supplies  could  be  procured  it 
was  decided  by  a  Council  of  War  to  retire  on  Nurpur.  On  the  24th  Shawwal  1028  H. 
equal  to  the  ist  of  Mihr  (Oct.  4,  A.D.  1619)  Kangra  was  invested.  Commanders 
were  told  off  to  the  various  batteries,  the  excavation  of  covered  ways  began  and 
mines  with  galleries  were  put  in  hand.  The  besieged  relied  on  the  strength  of  their 
fortress  and  streugthened  their  bastions  and  curtains.  Fighting  became  frequent. 
The  garrison  were  reduced  to  such  straits  from  the  absence  of  grain  that  they  stripped 
the  bark  from  the  trees  and,  boiling  it,  used  it  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 
Brought  to  the  last  extremity  they  asked  for  terms.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
Mugial  dynasty  to  be  merciful  and  forgiving.  Ala'  Hazrat  (Prince  Khurram)  out  of 
the  generosity  of  his  disposition  accepted  their  petition  and  applied  to  Jahangir  for 
the  pardon  of  their  offences.  A  farman  came  stating  that  they  were  forgiven,  on 
condition  that  the  fortress  be  at  once  made  over  to  Rai  Raiyan,  and  they  come 
themselves  to  the  imperial  Court.     There  they  would  have  their  lives  spared." 

"After  this  imperial  order  was  received,  on  the  25th  Zu'l  Hijjah  1029  H., 
equivalent  to  the  ist  of  Adar  (20th  Nov.  A.D.  1620),  Hari  Singh,  son  of  Tilok 
Chand,  Chief  of  the  garrison,  being  then  twelve  years  of  age,  made  over  the  fortress 
to  Rai  Raiyan..    He  (Hari  Singh)  with  one,  Sikandar,  his  uncle  and  chief  officer,  and 

I  Shahjahan  was  in  charge  of  the  campaign,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  accompanied  the  force  under  Suraj  Mai,  but 
he  appears  to  have  joined  the  Army  under  Roi  Raiyan,  and  probably  had  his  camp  at  Pathankot. 
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the  rest  of  the  garrison,  appeared  before  the  Rai  Raiyan.  He  left  trusted  men  in 
charge  of  the  fortress,  and  placing  Hari  Singh  and  the  rest  under  surveillance  he 
b^an  his  march  to  the  Court." 

"On  an  early  day  in  Di  of  the  year  1030  H.  (ist  Di=Dec.  25th  A.D.  1620),  on 
the  day  when  Jahangir  after  his  march  from  Kashmir  entered  Lahore,  he  (Rai 
Raiyan)  was  received  in  audience.  As  he  had  been  the  victor  in  such  a  campaign, 
on  the  prayer  of  Prince  Khurram  he  was  made  a  Raja  by  Jahangir." 

The  siege  had  lasted  one  year  two  months  and  some  days,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Ma' asir-ul-Umara.  It  seems  clear  that  Triloka  Chand  was  not  then  in  power.  He 
was  probably  dead. 

'Jahangir  was  rejoiced  to  hear  of  the  capture  of  Kangra  Fort,  and  in  his  Memoirs 
we  find  the  following  from  his  own  hand :  "  On  Monday  5th  Muharram,  the  joyful 
intelligence  of  the  conquest  of  the  fort  of  Kangra  arrived.  Kangra  is  an  ancient  fort, 
situated  in  the  hills  north  of  Lahore,  and  has  been  renowned  for  its  strength  and 
security  from  the  days  of  its  foundation.  The  Zamindars  (Chiefs)  of  the  Punjab 
believe  that  this  fort  has  never  passed  into  the  possession  of  another  tribe,  and  that 
no  stranger's  hand  has  ever  prevailed  against  it,  but  God  knows,"  Since  the  day  that 
the  sword  of  Islam  and  the  glory  of  the  Muhammadan  religion  have  reigned  in  Hindu- 
stan, not  one  of  the  mighty  Sultans  had  been  able  to  reduce  this  fort.  Sultan  Firoz 
Shah,  a  monarch  of  great  power,  besieged  it  for  a  long  time,  but  he  found  that  the 
place  was  so  strong  and  secure  that  it  was  impossible  to  reduce  it,  so  long  as  the 
garrison  had  provisions.  When  this  humble  individual  ascended  the  throne,  the 
capture  of  this  fort  was  the  first  of  all  his  designs.  He  sent  Murtaza  Khan,  Gover- 
nor of  the  Punjab,  against  it  with  a  large  force,  but  Murtaza  Khan  died  before  its 
reduction  was  accomplished.  Chaupar  Mai,  son  of  Raja  Basu,  was  afterwards  sent 
against  it,  but  that  traitor  rebelled,  his  army  was  broken  up  and  the  fall  of  the  fort- 
ress was  deferred.  Not  long  after  the  traitor  was  made  prisoner  and  executed  and 
went  to  hell,  as  has  been  recorded  in  the  proper  place.  Prince  Khurram  was  after- 
wards sent  against  it  with  a  strong  force  and  many  nobles  were  directed  to  support 
him.  In  the  month  of  Shawwal,  1029  H.,  his  forces  invested  the  place,  the  trenches 
were  portioned  out,  and  the  ingress  of  provisions  was  completely  stopped.  In  time 
the  fortress  was  in  difficulty,  no  corn  or  food  remained  in  the  place,  but  for  four 
months  longer  the  men  lived  upon  dry  fodder,  and  similar  things  which  they  boiled  and 
ate.  But  when  death  stared  them  in  the  face,  and  no  hope  of  deliverance  remained, 
the  place  surrendered  on  Monday,  Muharram  i,  1031  H."  There  is  a  discrepancy 
in  the  records  as  to  the  actual  date  of  surrender — one  authority  has  1030  H.=A.D. 
1620  and  the  other  1031  H.=A.D.  1621 ;  *  but  in  any  case  the  news  must  have  travelled 

•  Waqiat-i-Jahdnglri.     Elliot's  History,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  374-5. 

According  to  the  TCzuk-i-Jakangiri  the  fort  was  invested  on  the  i6th  of  Shawwal  A.H.  1029  (5th  September  A.D.  1620) 
and  captured  on  the  istof  Muharram  A.H.  103 1  {6th  November  A.D.  162 1).  The  respective  dates  given  in  the  Bddshaknama 
are  the  24th  of  Shawwal  A.H.   1028  (24th  September  1619)  and  the  25th  of  Zu'l  Hij  A.H.  1029  (nth  November  1620). 

»  Probably  the  latter  date  is  the  correct  one  as  it  is  the  one  given  by  the  Emperor  himself.  The  surrender  was 
probably  made  on  ist  Muharram  =  20th  November,  A.D.  1621,  as  Jahangir  states  that  the  siege  began  in  Shawwal 
(Sept.  or  Oct)  1029  H.  =  AD.  1620,  and  it  lasted  fourteen  months. 
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fast  to  reach  Jahangir  in  ten  days  at  the  most,  in  Kashmir,  where  he  then  seems 
to  have  been.  From  the  Emperor's  note  as  well  as  other  indications  it  would  appear 
that  Prince  Khurram  (Shahjahan)  was  in  command  of  the  expedition,  though  not 
actually  at  Kangra.     His  camp  may  have  been  at  Nurpur  or  Pathankot. 

'  The  following  extract  from  the  Shash  Fath-i- Kangra,  probably  by  Jalala  Tibatiba 
in  the  reign  of  Shahjahan,  is  given  as  an  example  of  the  flowerj'-  and  extravagant 
style  of  some  of  the  Muhammadan  authors.  It  was  written  to  show  the  author's  in- 
genuity in  composing,  in  six  different  styles,  the  account  of  the  capture  of  Kangra 
Fort.  The  early  part  of  the  First  Conquest  is  taken  up  with  an  account  of  the  rebel- 
lion of  Suraj  Mai  of  Nurpur,  which  was  suppressed  by  the  Rai  Raiyan,  also  called 
Raja  Vikramajit.  It  then  continues  as  follows :  "Immediately  on  approaching  the 
fort  (Kangra),  he  (Rai  Raiyan)  surrounded  it  with  his  troops;  and  although  his  reli- 
gion was  calculated  to  make  him  revolt  from  such  a  proceeding,  yet,  for  the  sake  of 
his  master,  he  used  all  his  exertions  to  conquer  it.  He  acted  contrary  to  his  creed, 
of  which  he  was  a  most  devoted  adherent,  rather  than  become  guilty  of  disloyalty 
and  ingratitude,  and  considered  the  service  of  his  master  equal  to  the  service  of  God ; 
for  in  this  fort  there  was  a  temple  of  Devi ;  who  is  one  of  the  greatest  goddesses  of 
the  Hindus,  and  to  worship  which  idol  people  resorted  to  this  place  in  great  numbers 
from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  country.  Raja  Bikramajit  was  one  of  the  most  faithful 
and  obedient  servants  of  the  throne.  He  was  attached  to  the  Emperor's  interests  to 
such  a  degree  that  in  promoting  them  he  would  fear  no  danger,  and  there  was  nothing 
too  diilicult  to  be  surmounted  by  his  bold  and  daring  spirit.  Although  his  ancestor 
did  not  possess  the  title  of  '  Raja,  '  and  hereditary  honours  did  not  therefore  inspire 
any  confidence  in  his  character,  yet  by  his  own  meritorious  services  he  obtained  the 
title  of  Bikramajit,  and  the  mansab  or  rank  of  a  commander  of  5,000  horse.  Entire 
power  was  placed  in  his  hands  in  the  execution  of  the  present  command.  In  short, 
Bikramajit,  having  surrounded  the  fort,  ordered  intrenchments  to  be  made  and  mines 
to  be  dug  in  their  proper  places.  Each  officer  was  appointed  to  a  certain  service  and 
he  himself  remained  to  superintend  the  whole.  He  led  on  several  gallant  attacks  upon 
the  fort.  The  warriors  of  the  royal  army  fought  very  bravely  with  the  enemy,  and 
the  Rajputs  displayed  ashtonishing  feats  of  valour.  The  besiegers  at  last  effected  a 
breach  in  the  walls  and  forced  a  passage  into  the  fort.  A  most  sanguinary  contest 
ensued.  The  brave  soldiers  of  the  royal  army  shot  a  great  number  of  their  oppo- 
nents with  their  arrows,  and  like  lightning  opened  a  dreadful  fire  on  them.  The  war- 
riors fought  so  boldly  that  they  rivalled  the  celebrated  Sam  and  Nariman  in  feats  of 
chivalry  ;  and  the  musketeers  threw  such  a  shower  of  balls  that  the  heavens  appeared 
to  have  hid  themselves  under  the  veil  of  clouds.  The  whole  atmosphere  was  filled 
with  the  smoke  of  the  guns.  The  arrows  of  the  archers  made  so  many  holes  in  the 
shields  of  their  antagonists  that  they  resembled  the  hives  of  bees ;  and  the  breasts  of 
the  fighters,  from  the  wounds  they  received,  became  as  hollow  as  the  scales  of  a  bal- 
ance.    The  nooses  which  the  besiegers  threw  towards  the  enemy  were  so  strong  that 

I  Elliot's  History,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  524-5-6. 
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they  might  have  drawn  down  the  milky  way  in  the  heavens.  The  musket-balls, 
which  fell  at  a  very  great  distance  and  with  much  velocity,  exceeded  in  number  the 
drops  of  rain,  and  the  noise  of  drums  drowned  that  of  thunder.  The  shouts  of 
triumph  and  the  sounds  of  the  musical  instruments  reached  the  heavenly  regions,  and 
confounded  Jupiter  in  the  fifth  heaven.  At  last  the  opponents,  being  entirely 
defeated,  found  their  safety  in  flight.  Although  they  had  made  a  vigorous  resistance, 
and  showed  much  intrepidity  and  courage  in  defending  themselves,  yet  the  brave 
warriors  advanced  to  the  attack  with  such  great  impetuosity,  and  their  ardour  and 
zeal  were  so  unremitting,  that  towards  the  close  of  day  the  gale  of  victory  blew  upon 
the  royal  standard,  and  a  complete  overthrow  was  given  to  the  enemy,  whom  their 
mighty  hand  compelled  to  surrender  the  key  of  the  fort.  Raja  Bikramajit  triumph- 
antly entered  the  fort,  appointed  trustworthy  officers  to  protect  the  property,  which 
might  be  found  there,  and  placed  'amils  at  different  stations  where  they  were  required. 
After  this  signal  victory,  he  made  the  whole  army  happy  by  offering  them  his  thanks, 
praising  them  for  their  valorous  deeds,  and  rewarding  every  man  with  goods  and 
cash  according  to  his  deserts.  He  also  increased  the  mansabs  of  those  warriors  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  battle.  He  took  possession  of  all  the  treasure  which  had 
been  amassed  by  the  Rajas  of  that  place  from  ancient  times.  From  these  riches  he 
distributed  rewards  to  the  nobles  and  officers  of  the  army,  and  whar  remained,  after 
all  the  expenses,  he  sent  to  the  Emperor,  with  a  report  on  the  victory  which  was 
thus  achieved.  His  Majesty,  on  receiving  the  information  of  this  conquest,  offered 
thanks  to  the  great  Creator  of  the  Universe,  and  distributed  a  large  sum  in  alms  to 
the  poor  and  the  needy."    - 

The  famous  fort  thus  passed  away  from  the  possession  of  the  Katoch  princes  and 
for  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  probably  not  one  of  them  was  ever  inside  its  walls. 
A  strong  garrison  was  left  in  charge  which  defied  all  attempts  to  retake  it,  and  we 
read  of  none  in  any  of  the  records.  It  also  seems  certain  that  the  whole  State  was 
annexed  by  the  Mughals  along  with  the  fort,  only  the  district  of  Rajgir  being 
assigned  as  a  jaglr  for  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  family. 

That  Hari  Chand  on  growing  up  to  manhood  was  content  to  remain  quiet  under 
the  loss  of  his  ancestral  home,  as  well  as  his  family  patrimony,  seems  highly  impro- 
bable. Although  the  records  tell  us  nothing  we  may  safely  conclude  that  in  his  reign 
the  guerilla  warfare  began  which  became  so  acute  in  the  following  reign,  and  caused 
the  Mughal  governors  of  Kangra  so  much  trouble. 

'  A  short  time  after  the  capitulation,  that  is  in  the  spring  of  A.D.  1622,  Jahangir 
visited  Kangra  in  person.  He  probably  came  by  way  of  Guler  and  returned  by  Nur- 
pur  and  Pathankot. 

This  visit  is  still  recalled  in  local  tradition  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  so  fascinated 
with  the  beauty  of  the  valley  that  he  ordered  a  palace  to  be  built  for  himself,  and  the 
foundations  were  actually  laid  and  the  site  still  exists  in  Mauza  Gargari.  The  work, 
however,  proceeded  no  further,  probably  Kashmir  had  greater  attractions  for  him. 

I    Kangra  Settlement  Report,  p.  8,  1889.     Cf.  J.l'.H.S.  Vol.  VI,  No.  2,  p.  115. 
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A  similar  tradition  exists  in  Nurpur,  associated  with  the  name  of  Nur  Jahan  Begam 
who  accompanied  the  Emperor  on  the  occasion  in  question. 

'  The  account  of  this  visit  to  Kangra  in  the  W aqidt-i- J ahanglrl  from  the  Emper- 
or's own  pen  is  so  interesting  that  we  give  it  in  full:  "The  extreme  heat  of  Agra 
was  uncongenial  to  my  constitution,  so  on  the  12th  Aban  in  the  sixteenth  year  of 
my  reign,  I  started  for  the  mountain  country  on  the  north  intending,  if  the  climate 
proved  suitable,  to  build  a  town  somewhere  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  to  which  I 
might  resort  in  the  hot  weather.  If  I  could  not  find  a  place  that  suited  me,  I  inten- 
ded to  proceed  further  towards  Kashmir  .  .  .  On  the  7th  De,  I  arrived  at  Hardwar 
on  the  Ganges  and  there  halted,  but  as  the  climate  of  the  skirts  of  the  mountains  was 
not  pleasant,  and  I  found  no  place  appropriate  for  a  residence,  I  resolved  to  proceed 
further  to  the  mountains  of  Jammu  and  Kangra.  On  the  14th  I  arrived  at  Bahlun, 
a  dependency  of  Siba,  and  as  I  had  a  great  desire  for  the  air  of  Kangra,  I  left  my 
great  camp  at  this  place,  and  proceeded  onwards  with  a  few  special  attendants  and 
servants  towards  the  fortress.  I'timad-ud-daula  (father  of  Nur  Jahan  Begam)  was 
ill,  so  I  left  him  behind  with  the  camp  under  the  charge  of  vSadik  Khan  Mir-bakhshi. 
On  the  following  day  the  intelligence  was  brought  that  a  change  for  the  worse  had 
come  over  the  Khan,  and  the  signs  of  dissolution  were  manifest.  Moved  by  the  dis- 
tress of  Nur  Jahan  Begam  and  by  the  affection  I  had  for  him,  I  returned  to  the 
Camp.  At  the  close  of  the  day  I  went  to  see  him.  He  was  at  the  time  insensible, 
and  Nur  Jahan,  who  was  by  my  side,  made  signs  and  asked  if  I  perceived  (his  critical 
state).  I  stayed  by  his  pillow  two  hours;  whenever  he  came  to  his  senses  his  words 
were  intelligible  and  sensible.  On  the  17th  of  the  month  he  died,  and  I  felt  in- 
expressible sorrow  at  the  loss  of  such  an  able  and  faithful  minister,  and  so  wise  and 
kind  a  friend." 

"  After  this  I  went  on  towards  Kangra  and  after  fotir  days'  march  encamped  on 
the  river  Ban-Ganga ....  On  the  24th  of  the  month  I  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  fort- 
ress, and  I  gave  orders  that  the  Kazi,  the  Chief  Justice  and  others  learned  in  the  law 
of  Islam,  should  accompany  me,  and  perform  the  ceremonies  required  by  our  religion.. 
After  passing  over  about  half  a  kos  we  mounted  to  the  fort,  and  then  by  the  grace  of  God 
prayers  were  said,  the  Khutba  was  read,  a  cow  was  killed,  and  other  things  were  done 
such  as  had  never  been  done  before  from  the  foundation  of  the  fort  to  the  present  time. 
AU  was  done  in  my  presence,  and  I  bowed  myself  in  thanks  to  the  Almighly  for  this 
great  conquest  which  no  previous  monarch  had  been  able  to  accomplish.  I  ordered 
a  large  mosque  to  be  built  in  the  fortress." 

As  we  have  already  seen,  one  of  the  gates  in  the  fort  is  called  Jahangin  Darwaza, 
having  been  erected  by  order  of  the  Emperor.  On  the  gate,  it  is  said,  was  inscribed 
the  date  of  the  conquest,  on  a  marble  slab.  When  Raja  Sansar  Chand  took  the  fort, 
in  A.D.  1786,  he  removed  the  stone  with  Jahangir's  name  on  it,  and  stored  it  in  the 
room  near  the  gateway  without  injuring  it.  Subsequently,  in  A.D.  1837,  when 
Prince  Nsm  Nihal  Singh  was  on  a  visit  to  the  hills  on  pilgrimage,  to  visit  the  holy 


Waqidi-i-Jahdngiri.     Elliot's  History,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  381-2, 
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places,  he  saw  the  stone  and  had  it  removed  to  Lahore,  where  it  stood  in  his  man- 
sion. 

There  is  also  an  interesting  reference  in  the  Memoirs  to  an  incident  relating  to 
Chamba  which  occurred  on  the  occasion  of  Jahangir's  visit  to  Kangra.  He  was 
evidently  waited  upon  by  the  hill  chiefs  and  among  them  was  the  Raja  of  Chamba. 
He  says:  "At  this  stage  the  offering  of  the  Raja  of  Chamba  was  laid  before  me. 
His  country  is  25  kos  beyond  Kangra.  There  is  no  greater  Zamindar  in  these  hills 
than  this.  The  country  is  the  asylum  of  all  the  zamindars  of  the  country.  It  has 
passes  difficult  to  cross.  Until  now  he  had  not  obeyed  any  king  nor  sent  offerings. 
His  brother  also  was  honoured  by  paying  his  respects  and  on  his  part  performed  the 
dues  of  service  and  loyalty.  He  seemed  to  me  to  be  reasonable  and  intelligent,  and 
urbane.     I  exalted  him  with  all  kinds  of  patronage  and  favour." 

The  Raja  of  Chamba  at  the  time  was  Bala  Bhadra  who  had  been  temporarily 
removed  from  power,  his  place  being  taken  by  his  son,  Janardan.  It  was  probably 
the  latter  who  waited  on  Jahangir,  along  with  his  brother  Bishambar.  Both  of  them 
were  killed  in  the  following  year  in  a  war  with  Jagat  Singh  of  Nurpur.  The  refer- 
ence is  interesting  as  proving  that  Chamba  had  not  then  come  under  the  control  of 
Nurpur  as  it  did  shortly  afterwards. 

From  its  capture  in  November  A.D.  1621  Kangra  Fort  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Mughals  till  A.D.  1783,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sikhs.  The 
first  Faujdar  or  Governor  was  Nawab  Ali  Khan  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  whose 
name  is  believed  to  have  been  Hurmat  Khan.  During  the  reign  of  Shahjahan  the 
fort  was  held  by  Nawab  Asad  UUah  Khan  and  Koch  Quli  Khan,  the  latter  retaining ' 
charge  for  seventeen  years  till  his  death.  He  is  buried  on  the  banks  of  the  Mununi 
river,  a  branch  of  the  Banganga,  which  flows  under  Kangra  Fort.  According  to 
tradition  the  greater  part  of  the  State  was  annexed  after  the  fall  of  the  fort,  only 
the  district  of  Rajgir  being  left  as  a  Jaglr  for  the  support  of  the  royal  family. 

After  the  fall  of  the  fort  the  capital  must  have  been  transferred  elsewhere  but 
the  records  are  silent  on  the  subject.  In  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  country  the 
Raja  possibly  had  no  fixed  place  of  residence.  That  the  taluqa  of  Rajgir  was  granted 
as  a  jagir  seems  fairly  certain,  but  it  was  probably  resumed  soon  afterwards  in  conse- 
quence of  rebellion.  Hari  Chand  is  said  to  have  been  flayed  alive,  and  this  corrobo- 
rates the  assumption  that  he  was  engaged  in  guerilla  warfare  during  the  whole  of 
his  reign.  As  he  was  only  twelve  years  old  in  A.D.  1621,  he  may  have  lived  till  A.D. 
1635,  but  according  to  tradition  he  was  killed  by  Jahangir,  and  if  so  the  event  must 
have  taken  place  before  A.D.  1627,  the  year  in  which  that  Emperor  died. 

Chandar  Bhan  Chand,  c.  A.D.  1635. — As  Hari  Chand  died  childless  there  was  pro- 
bably a  long  interregnum,  during  which  one  Mian  Chandar  Bhan  Chand  continued  to 
prosecute  the  guerilla  warfare  against  the  Mughals.  He  was  descended  from  Kalyan 
Chand,  younger  brother  of  Raja  Dharm  Chand,  and  was  probably  the  next  in  suc- 
cession to  the  gaddi  after  Hari  Chand.  His  spirited  but  useless  defiance  of  the  Mughals 
still  lives  in  the  grateful  memory  of  the  people  who  love  to  tell  of  the  long  and  brave 
resistance  which  he  offered.     He  began  by  plundering  the  country  and  forces  were 
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sent  in  pursuit  but  failed  to  capture  him.  At  length  an  army  was  sent  against  him 
from  Delhi,  when  he  retired  to  the  lofty  hill,  9,000  ft.  high,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
Dhaula  Dhar,  which  has  ever  since  been  called  by  his  name,  Chandar  Bhan  ka  tila} 
He  was  eventually  captured  and  taken  to  Delhi  where  he  was  detained  a  close  pris- 
oner. There  are  no  references  to  Kangra  in  any  of  the  Muhammadan  records  of  the 
time,  and  we  are  dependent  chiefly  on  local  tradition,  which  has  preserved  many 
stories  of  Chandar  Bhan's  exploits.  A  work  of  comparatively  recent  date,  the 
Tarikh-i-Panjab,  already  referred  to,  has  a  different  account  of  those  times,  evidently 
drawn  from  tradition.  According  to  it  Chandar  Bhan  Chand  was  in  the  Kangra  fort 
at  the  time  of  the  siege,  and  eflfected  his  escape.  He  then  entered  on  a  career  of  plun- 
der and  had  a  reputation  like  that  of  one  Mian  Dido  in  Jammu  territory  in  the 
reign  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh.  The  imperialist  nobles  in  the  fort  went  in  pursuit 
of  him  but  failed  to  capture  him,  and  this  state  of  guerilla  warfare  lasted  for  many 
years. 

At  length  in  despair,  those  in  charge  of  the  country  devised  a  plan  for  restoring 
order,  viz.  that  the  Emperor  should  grant  a  jaglr  to  Chandar  Bhan  Chand  on  condi- 
tion of  his  submission.  This  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Emperor,  but  with  the 
further  condition  that  Chandar  Bhan  Chand  should  attend  at  Court.  To  this  he 
agreed  and  was  favourably  received  and  the  taluqa  of  Rajgir  was  granted  in  jaglr, 
yielding  one  lakh  of  rupees  annually.  Probably  this  was  simply  a  restoration  of  the 
jaglr  granted  to  Hari  Chand  which  had  been  confiscated  for  rebellion.  This  it  is 
assumed  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Shahjahan. 

Soon  afterwards,  as  the  account  states  (A.D.  1640-41),  Raja  Jagat  Singh  of 
Nurpur  rebelled,  and  an  imperial  army  was  sent  to  coerce  him,  and  all  the  hill  Rajas 
were  summoned,  among  them  being  Chandar  Bhan  Chand.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
promised  the  restoration  of  his  state  if  he  secured  Jagat  Singh's  submission.  He 
came  with  his  four  sons — Vijai  Ram,  Udai  Ram,  Dalpat,  and  Narpat — and  joined  the 
Mughal  army,  besieging  Maukot.  For  a  time  he  served  in  the  entrenchments,  and 
was  ultimately  killed  in  an  assault  on  the  fort. 

The  period  of  Kangra  history  for  some  time  after  the  capture  of  the  fort  in 
A.D.  1621  is  very  confused  and  uncertain,  but  it  seems  clear  as  already  noted  that 
on  the  occupation  of  the  fort -the  whole  territory  was  annexed,  only  the  jagir  of 
Rajgir  being  assigned  to  the  royal  family.  With  this  Hari  Chand  was  dissatisfied 
and  broke  out  into  rebellion,  and  he  seems  to  have  given  trouble  all  through  his 
reign  till  captured  and  killed  probably  about  A.D.  1635.  The  guerilla  war  was  then 
taken  up  by  Chandar  Bhan  who  may  have  been  previously  associated  with  Hari 
Chand,  and  was  prolonged  for  many  years.  The  story  of  his  having  been  killed  at 
Maukot  is  improbable,  as  he  is  said  to  have  been  finally  captured  in  the  reign  of 
Aurangzeb,  possibly  about  A.D.  1660.  In  all  the  documents  he  is  referred  to  as 
Mian  Chandar  Bhan  and  is  not  given  the  title  of  Raja,  from  which  we  may  perhaps 
assume  that  there  was  no  fully  invested  chief  of  the  Katoch  house  in  power  for  many 


1  This  hill  is  a  spur  from  the  Dhaula  Dhar  above  Dadh,  and  half-way  between  Dharmsala  and  Palampur. " 
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years.  It  is  not  even  certain  that  he  was  next  in  the  succession  after  Hari  Chand, 
though  he  probably  was,  but  in  any  case  his  brave  struggle  for  the  independence  of 
his  CQuntry  secured  the  devoted  attachment  of  his  countrymen,  who  to  the  present 
time  hold  his  name  in  grateful  remembrance.  Chandar  Bhan  s  said  to  have  built  a 
fort  near  Nirwanah,  east  of  Dharmsala,  and  the  ruins  of  his  fort  on  the  Chandar 
Bhan  hill  may  still  be  seen.  On  his  capture  or  death  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Vijai  Ram  Chand. 

Vijai  Ram  Chand,  c.  A. D.  1660. — -According  to  the  Tankh-i-Punjah,  Vijai  Ram 
was  summoned  by  the  Emperor  on  his  father's  death,  and  failing  to  appear,  the 
rajtilak  or  mark  of  investiture  was  conferred  on  his  brother,  Udai  Ram,  along  with 
the  grant  of  the  jaglr  of  Rajgir  and  also  five  other  taluqas,  viz.  Nadaun,  Palam, 
Mahal-sarae,  Jai-sukh,  and  Malhar.  It  seems  more  probable,  however,  that  Vijai 
Ram  succeeded  his  father.  He  seems  to  have  founded  the  town  of  Vi Jaipur  or  Bija- 
pur  which  was  his  capital,  and  it  continued  to  be  the  place  of  residence  of  the  Rajas 
till  the  reign  of  Raja  Sansar  Chand.  The  old  palace  buildings  are  still  in  existence 
though  now  in  a  state  of  decay  and  untenanted.  Vijai  Ram  Chand  died  without  a 
direct  heir  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Udai  Ram. 

Udai  Rant  Chand,  A  .D.  1687. — His  reign  seems  to  have  been  peaceful  as  the  guerilla 
warfare  had  ceased  and  the  Rajas,  realizing  the  fruitless  character  of  the  struggle 
against  a  powerful  foe,  had  quietly  settled  down  as  tributaries  of  the  Mughal.  Udai 
Ram  Chand' s  reign  seems  to  have  been  very  short  and  he  died  in  A.D.  1690  and 
was  followed  by  his  son  Bhim  Chand. 

Bhlm  Chand,  c.  A.D.  i6go. — During  Aurangzeb's  reign  the  Kangra  Fort  was 
successively  under  the  charge  of  Sayid  Husain  Khan,  Hasan  AbduUa  Khan  Pathan, 
and  Nawab  Sayid  Khalil  UUah  Khan.  "Their  rule,"  Cunningham  remarks,  "was 
probably  marked  by  the  same  intolerant  bigotry  which  distinguished  Aurangzeb's 
governors  in  other  places,  as  in  Multan,  Mathura,  Gwalior  and  Benares,  where  the 
Hindu  temples  were  destroyed  to  make  way  for  mosques."  Bhim  Chand  is  mentioned 
in  the  records  of  the  time  as  having  leagued  with  Guru  Gobind  Singh  in  order  to 
repel  an  invasion  of  his  country  by  the  Raja  of  Jammu  and  a  Mughal  Chief  named 
Mian  Khan.  In  this  war  he  was  quite  successful  and  drove  his  adversaries  across 
the  Satluj. ' 

Bhim  Chand  followed  a  pacific  course  and  sought  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  Emperor 
by  attendance  at  Court,  and  in  consequence  he  was  called  "Diwan."  He  built  a 
temple  at  Bijapur  which  still  exists.  His  younger  brother  Kripal  Chand  made  the 
Bhawarnawali  Kuhl  or  watercourse,  from  one  of  the  snow-fed  mountain  torrents  of 
the  Dhaula  Dhar,  above  Bandla,  which  is  the  longest  watercourse  in  Kangra  District 
and  supplies  a  large  area.  It  has  made  Kripal  Chand' s  name  more  famous  than  that 
of  any  Raja. 

Bhim  Chand  died  in  A.D.  1697  and  was  followed  by  Alam  Chand. 

Alatn  Chand,  c.  A.D.  1697. — This  chief  had  only  a  brief  reign  and  died  in  A.D. 


Cf.  Prinsep,  History  of  the  Punjab,  Vol.  I,  p.  103. 
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1700.  He  founded  Alampur,  near  Sujanpur,  where  he  chiefly  resided.  In  after  years 
this  place  was  greatly  enlarged  by  Sansar  Chand,  who  also  made  a  large  garden, 
which  was  famous  in  its  day.  Alam  Chand  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hamir 
Chand. 

Hamir  Chand,  A.D.  1700. — Hamir  Chand  had  a  long  reign  of  forty-seven  years, 
but  about  the  events  of  his  time  the  records  are  silent.  The  bulk  of  the  territory 
was  still  under  the  Mughals,  who  continued  to  hold  the  fort.  In  such  circumstances 
the  Katoch  Rajas  doubtless  considered  discretion  as  the  better  part  of  valour,  and 
quietly  bided  their  time.  Many  indications  must  have  occurred  in. the  course  of 
Hamir  Chand' s  long  reign  that  the  break-up  of  the  Mug:bal  Empire  was  not  far  dis- 
tant. Hamir  Chand  built  a  small  fort  near  the  place  now  called  Hamirpur,  from 
which  that  place,  as  well  as  the  Hamirpur  Tahsil,  afterwards  received  their  names. 
He  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  appointment  of  Nawab  Saif  Ali  Khan,  about  A.D. 
1740,  who  was  fated  to  be  the  last  Mughal  Governor  of  Kangra. 

Abhaya  Chand,  A.D.  1747. — ^Being  probably  in  middle  life  at  the  time  of  his  acces- 
sion this  Raja's  reign  was  a  short  one,  and  he  died  childless.  He  erected  the  Thakur- 
dwara  in  Alampur,  and  also  a  fort  called  Abhayamanpur,  near  Sujanpur,  which  was 
dismantled  only  in  1849. 

Ghamir  Chand,  A.D.  1750. — On  the  death  of  Abhaya  Chand  without  a  male  heir 
the  gaddi  passed  to  his  uncle,  Ghamir  Chand,  the  younger  brother  of  Hamir  Chand. 
His  reign,  however,  was  a  very  brief  one,  and  he  died  in  A.D.  1751  leaving  eleven 
sons,  who  seem  to  have  been  men  of  indifferent  character  and  disliked  by  the  officials 
and  the  people.  They  were  therefore  set  aside,  and  Ghamand  Chand,  a  son  of 
Ghamir  Chand' s  younger  brother,  was  raised  to  power.  It  is  also  said  that  the  sons  of 
Ghamir  Chand  were  all  put  out  of  the  way. 

Ghamand  Chand,  A  .D.  1751. — Ghamand  Chand  succeeded  to  the  gaddi  at  an  event- 
ful period  in  the  history  of  India.  The  Mughal  Empire  was  then  in  the  throes  of 
dissolution  ;  Ahmad  Shah  Durani  from  the  North  and  the  Marathas  from  the  South 
struggled  for  the  mastery  and  everywhere  confusion  and  disorder  prevailed.  In  A.D, 
1752  the  Punjab,  along  with  the  hill  states,  was  ceded  to  Ahmad.  ;Shah  Durani  by 
the  Delhi  Emperor.  The  hour  had  come  at  last  and  the  Katoch  Raja,  like  many 
more,  was  not  slow  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  freedom  of  his  country.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  anarchy  that  prevailed,  he  recovered  all  the  territory  that  had  been 
wrested  from  his  ancestors  by  the  Mugjjals,  with  the  exception  of  Kangra  Fort,  which 
held  out  under  the  last  of  the  Mugjial  Faujdars,  Saif  Ali  Khan.  Though  completely 
isolated  and  holding  nothing  outside  the  range  of  his  guns,  this  brave  man  remained 
faithful  to  his  trust,  and  maintained  his  position  against  all  assailants  for  forty  years. 
During  the  whole  of  that  time,  it  is  said,  he  continued  to  correspond  direct  with 
Delhi.  Once  only — in  1758 —  he  was  compelled  to  bow  to  a  man  stronger  than  him- 
self,— Adina  Beg  Khan, — then  Governor  of  the  Doab,  and  afterwards  Viceroy  of  the 
Punjab.' 

I  A.S.R.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  i6i-2. 
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'  In  1758  Ghamand  Chand  was  appointed  Nazim  or  Governor  of  the  Jalandhar 
Doab  by  Ahmad  Shah  Durani,  and  thus  acquired  the  supremacy  over  all  the  Hill 
States  of  the  Jalandhar  Circle,  between  the  Satluj  and  the  Ravi.  He  also  annexed 
Chauki,  the  northern  half  of  Kutlehr  State,  and  seized  the  taluqa  of  Palam  from 
Chamba.  He  is  also  said  to  have  built  or  strengthened  the  fort  of  Pathiyar,  which 
stood  on  a  lofty  ridge  not  far  from  Palampur,  but  is  now  in  ruins.  ^  Kulu  also  was 
invaded  as  mentioned  by  Moorcroft,  and  it  was  probably  on  that  occasion  that  the 
figures  on  the  Bajaura  Temple  were  mutilated  by  his  mercenaries.  Early  in  his  reign 
Ghamand  Chand  recruited  a  large  army  of  4,000  Muhammadans,  chiefly  Rohillas  and 
Afghans,  and  with  it  he  attacked  the  Kangra  Fort  but  was  unable  to  capture  it. 

Ghamand  Chand  was  a  strong  ruler  under  whom  the  Kangra  State  was  restored 
to  its  ancient  Hmits  and  to  much  of  its  former  prestige.  Sujanpur  on  the  Bias  above 
Nadaun,  usually  called  Tara  Sujanpur,  the  residence  of  his  descendants,  was  founded 
by  him  and  embellished  with  many  fine  buildings.  He  died  in  1774  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Tegh  Chand. 

Tegh  Chand,  A.D.  1774. — Tegh  Chand's  reign  was  brief.  He  maintained  a  large 
army  of  mercenaries  hke  his  father  and  pursued  the  same  policy,  but  of  the  events  of 
his  reign  we  know  little.  On  his  demise  in  1776  his  son  Sansar  Chand  came  to  the 
throne. 

Sansar  Chand  II,  A.D.  1776. — Sansar  Chand  was  the  most  notable  chief  who  ever 
ruled  in  Kangra.  He  was  only  ten  years  of  age  when  he  succeeded  to  the  gaddi,  and  his 
accession  marked  a  time  when  all  was  confusion  and  disorder  both  in  the  hills  and 
on  the  plains.  The  Punjab  had  been  ceded  to  the  Duranis,  but  their  rule  was  never 
fully  established.  As  Mr.  Barnes  remarks,  "The  same  vigour  of  character  which 
secured  the  territory  was  not  displayed  in  the  measures  adopted  to  retain  it."  There 
was  indeed  an  Afghan  Viceroy  at  Lahore,  but  the  old  Muglial  Governors  were  practi- 
cally independent  in  outlying  portions  of  the  province  and  Saif  AU  Khan  the  last  of 
the  Mughal  Faujdars  still  held  his  own  in  Kangra  Fort.  From  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  Sikhs  had  been  rising  into  power  and  under  their  various 
leaders  were  everywhere  engaged  in  plunder  and  rapine. 

Jassa  Singh  Ramgarhia  was  the  first  of  t  hese  chieftains  to  invade  the  Kangra  hills, 
and  Kangra,  Chamba,  Nurpur  and  some  other  States  became  tributary  to  him.  In  1775 
he  was  defeated  on  the  plains  by  Jai  Singh  Kanheya,  another  Sikh  Chieftain,  and  had 
to  retire  from  the  hills,  leaving  the  supremacy  over  the  Hill  States  in  the  hands  of  his 
rival. 

Sansar  Chand's  chief  ambition  was  the  capture  of  Kangra  Fort,  the  ancient  home 
of  his  ancestors,  and  soon  after  coming  into  power  an  attempt  was  made  but  without 
success.  He  then  called  in  to  liis  aid  Jai  Singh  Kanheya,  the  Sikh  Chieftain  already 
referred  to,  and,  in  1781-2,  the  combined  forces  again  laid  siege  to  the  stronghold.^    The 

>     Kangra  Settlement  Report,  p.  9.        «    Moorcroft,  Travels,  Vol.  I,  p.  170. 

»  According  to  Muhammad  Latif  the  siege  took  place  in  1774,  but  this  must  be  incorrect  as  Sansar  Chand  became 
Raja  only  in  1776.  Barnes  has  1781-2  ;  cf.  History  of  the  Punjab,  Latif .  pp.  309-310,  and  Kangra  Settlement  Report,  p.  9  ; 
also  Tariih-i-Punjab. 
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old  Nawab  was  then  dying  and  on  his  demise  the  fort  was  surrendered  in  1783,  but 
by  stratagem  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sikhs.  The  story  of  its  capture  as  found 
in  one  of  the  records  is  as  follows:^"  The  siege  had  lasted  a  year  when  the  Nawab  died 
and  his  remains  had  to  be  conveyed  to  the  burial-ground  outside  the  fort  The  Haz- 
aris,  or  Mughal  gunners  from  Delhi,  were  in  secret  league  with  Sansar  Chand  and  had 
arranged  to  give  up  the  fort  to  him  for  a  suitable  reward,  when  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself.  As  the  Nawab 's  corpse  was  being  conveyed  from  the  fort  to 
the  Imambara  for  burial  by  his  sons,  the  Hazaris  sent  word  to  Sansar  Chand  to  seize 
the  opportunity  for  an  attack.  Jai  Singh  also,  however,  had  information  and  as  his 
force  was  nearest  the  gate,  some  of  his  men  secured  an  entrance  first.  Sansar 
Chand,  though  much  chagrined,  had  to  acquiesce  and  bide  his  time. 

This  must  be  the  siege  referred  to  by  Mr.  Forster  the  traveller  who  passed 
through  the  Kangra  hills  in  March  1783  on  his  way  from  Bilaspur  to  Nurpur  and 
Jammu.'  He  says: — •  "To  deduce  this  eventful  matter  de  ovo  (the  war)  I  must  call 
your  attention  to  the  days  of  Acbar,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Muhamedan 
prince  who  reduced  the  northern  mountains  of  Hindustan  to  the  obedience  of  the 
Empire.  Towards  the  northern  limit  of  Kalour  (Kahlur)  is  a  stronghold  on  an 
eminence,  called  the  Kote  Kangrah,  the  reduction  of  which  detained  Acbar,  who 
commanded  the  expedition  in  person,  a  whole  year,  according  to  the  tradition  of 
this  quarter.  To  reward  one  of  his  officers  who  had  signalized  himself  in  this  service, 
he  bestowed  on  him  the  captured  fort,  with  a  considerable  space  of  adjacent  territory. 
The  descendants  of  this  chief,  who  are  of  the  Sheah  sect  of  Mahamedans,  continued 
in  the  possession  until  the  present  period  when  the  Rajah  of  Kangrah  on  some 
pretence  laid  the  districts  waste  and  besieged  the  fort."  At  that  time  the  Rani  of. 
Bilaspur,  acting  as  regent  for  her  infant  son,  was  at  war  with  Sansar  Chand  and  in 
league  with  the  garrison  in  the  fort.  "Unable  himself,"  says  Forster,  "  to  repel  the 
enemy  the  Mahometan  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Billaspour  Ranee  who  with  the  spirit 
of  a  heroine,  afforded  speedy  and  vigorous  succour  to  her  neighbour,  whose  cause  she 
has  already  revenged  by  plundering  and  destroying  almost  every  village  in  Kangra, 
the  chief  of  which  now  vainly  asserts  that  the  Ranee,  seeing  his  country  destitute  of 
defence,  seized  under  colour  of  assisting  her  ally,  the  occasion  of  augmenting  her  own 
power." 

Mr.  Forster  entered  the  hills  at  Nahun  and  crossed  the  Satluj  at  Bilaspur.  The 
common  road  onward  to  Jammu,  as  he  states,  lay  through  Nadaun  and  Haripur, 
but  these  places  being  overrun  by  the  Sikhs  he  was  obliged  to  deviate  from  the  usual 
track  and  proceed  to  the  westward.  He  passed  through  the  Bilaspur  Camp  to  the 
Kangra  Camp,  and  he  estimated  the  Bilaspur  army  at  "  about  300  horse  and  8000  foot- 
men armed  with  matchlocks,  swords,  spears  and  clubs,  huddled  together  on  two 
sides  of  a  hill  in  a  deep  state  of  confusion  and  filth." 

At  the  Kangra  Camp,  Forster  says,  only  a  small  body  chiefly  of  horse  was  sta- 
tioned, the  greater  part  of  the  forces,  under  the  command  of  the  Raja,  being  engaged 


'  Foster,  Travels. 
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in  the  siege  of  Kangra  Fort.  The  surrender  of  the  fort  must  have  taken  place  soon 
afterwards.  The  camp  of  the  Bilaspur  army  seems  to  have  been  between  Kumara 
Hatti  (Kahlur)  and  Lalalri  (Hamirpur  Tahsil  in  Kangra)  just  south  of  the  boundary 
of  Hamirpur  Tahsil.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Forster  speaks  of  Kangra  under 
its  ancient  name  of  Katochin.  He  says : —  "  The  territory  of  Kangra  or  Katochin  is 
limited  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  Huricpour  (Haripur),  on  the  east  by  Chambay 
(Chamba),  on  the  south  by  Kalour  (Bilaspur),  and  on  the  west  by  the  Punjab.  The 
ordinary  revenue,  estimated  at  seven  lacks  of  rupees,  has  been  much  diminished  by 
the  chief's  alliance  with  the  Sicques."  Forster' s  reference  to  the  capture  of  the 
Fort  by  Akbar  is  incorrect.  The  siege  in  A.D.  1572  was  conducted  by  Husain  Quli 
Khan,  and  Akbar  was  not  present.  That  the  fort  was  under  the  command  of  a 
hereditary  succession  of  Governors  is  also  improbable. 

Vigne  also  is  wrong  in  stating  that  Kangra  was  originally  a  jagir  which  the 
Mughal  emperors  granted  to  different  Nawabs,  and  that  it  never  had  its  own  Raja. 
He  may  simply  have  been  misinformed,  for  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  the  ancient 
history  of  the  State  could  have  been  forgotten.  His  account  of  the  capture  of  the 
fort  after  the  death  of  Saif-Ali  Khan,  the  last  Mughal  Governor,  is  also  confused  and 
inaccurate.  '  He  says  : —  "  The  last  of  these  Nawabs  (of  Kangra)  was  named  Syf  AH, 
who  made  himself  independent  when  the  dynasty  of  Delhi  was  declining.  After  his 
death,  his  Vuzir,  Hazara  Byrsa,  was  also  master  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  of 
Koteli  and  Rilu,  and  took  the  revenues  of  these  places  for  his  own  use  at  the  same  time 
that  Sinsar  Chund  of  Tira  was  laying  siege  to  Kangra.  The  father-in-law  of  Ranjit 
was  a  great  friend  of  the  Vuzir  and  marched  to  relieve  the  castle  of  Kangra  but  was 
called  away  by  Ranjit  and  killed  in  a  fray  at  Amritsir.  Sinsar  Chund  then  took 
possession  of  the  country  for  twenty-five  years.  These  are  probably  the  incidents 
of  the  war,  noticed  by  Forster  in  his  Travels  in  the  year  1783,  Vol.  I,  p.  240." 

'Muhammad  Latif  again  states  that  Jai  Singh  Kanheya,  on  being  called  in  by 
Sansar  Chand,  bribed  Jewan  Khan,  son  of  Saif  Ali  Khan,  who  was  then  dead,  to 
vacate  the  fort,  and  thus  got  possession  of  it.  The  various  accounts  are  thus  conflict- 
ing, but  probably  that  first  given  is  the  correct  one.  The  fort  remained  in  Jai 
Singh's  possession  for  four  years  from  its  capture  in  1783,  though  Sansar  Chand 
seems  to  have  made  several  attempts  to  reduce  it.  In  1783  a  combination  was  formed 
against  Jai  Singh  by  Maha  Singh  Sukerchakia,  assisted  by  Jassa  Singh  Ram- 
garhia  and  Sansar  Chand.  The  opposing  armies  met  in  battle  near  Batala,  and  Gur- 
bakhsh  Singh,  the  favourite  son  of  Jai  Singh,  was  killed.  The  loss  of  his  son  and  of  a 
part  of  his  territory  broke  the  heart  of  the  old  chieftain,  and  from  that  time  his  power 
began  to  decUne.  For  three  years  Sansar  Chand  continued  to  press  his  claim  to 
Kangra  fort,  and  at  length  in  1786  a  compromise  was  made  by  Jai  Singh  surrender- 
ing the  fort  and  the  supremacy  over  the  hill  states,  in  exchange  for  the  restoration 
of  territory  on  the  plains  which  had  been  conquered  by  Sansar  Chand. 

'Cunningham's  account  also  differs  somewhat  from  the  others.     He  says: — "In 
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'  Vigne,  Travels,  Vol.  I.  a  History  of  the  Punjab,  Latif.  »  A.S.R.,  Vol.  V,  p.  162. 
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1783  Kangra  was  besieged  by  Jay  Singh  Ghani,  a  Sikh  leader.  The  old  Governor,  Seif 
Ullah,  died  during  the  siege  and  after  holding  out  for  five  months  the  fort  was  surren- 
dered by  his  son,  Zulfikar  Khan.  Sansar  Chand,  the  titular  Raja  of  Kangra,  is  said  to 
have  instigated  this  siege  and  to  have  been  disappointed  when  the  Sikh  Chief  kept 
Kangra  for  himself.  Four  years  later  he  obtained  the  aid  of  other  Sikh  leaders,  and 
in  1787  Jay  Singh  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  surrender  the  fort  into  the  hands  of 
Sansar  Chand." 

'  With  the  possession  of  the  fort  and  supreme  power  in  the  hills,  Sansar  Chand 
was  able  to  prosecute  his  ambitious  designs.  Supported  by  his  large  army  of  mercen- 
aries he  completely  overawed  the  hill  chiefs,  made  them  tributary  and  compelled  them 
to  attend  his  Court  and  send  contingents  for  his  military  expeditions.  In  this  way, 
says  Mr.  Barnes,  "he  gained  a  renown  which  had  not  been  surpassed  by  any  of  his 
ancestors  and  ruled  despotically  for  twenty  years,  none  daring  to  resist  his  will." 

Not  content  with  the  recovery  of  his  own  patrimony,  Sansar  Chand  also  demanded 
from  the  hill  chiefs  the  surrender  to  himself,  as  lord  paramount,  of  all  the  fertile 
tracts  that  had  been  included  in  the  imperial  demesne,  attached  to  the  fort  in  the 
time  of  the  Muglials.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy  the  Chamba  Chief  was  required  to 
make  over  Rihlu,  and  on  his  refusal,  the  country  was  invaded  and  he  was  killed  in 
battle  at  Nerti  near  Shahpur  in  defending  his  rights.  Mandi  also  was  in  a  similar 
manner  subdued  and  the  capital  sacked,  the  young  Raja  being  made  captive  and 
retained  as  a  prisoner  at  Nadaun  for  twelve  years.  Three  districts  of  the  State  were 
also  seized,  one  of  which  was  given  to  Suket,  another  to  Kulu,  and  the  third  Sansar 
Chand  retained  for  himself.  His  attempt  to  capture  the  fortress  of  Kamlahgarh  was 
unsuccessful.* 

Other  States  were  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  For  example,  in  Kutlehr  State 
the  district  of  Chauki,  forming  the  northern  half  of  the  principality,  had  been  seized 
by  Ghamand  Chand,  and  Sansar  Chand  now  annexed  the  southern  half,  so  that  the 
Raja  was  entirely  dispossessed.     On  the  Gurkha  invasion  the  State  was  restored. 

Sansar  Chand' s  fame  spread  far  and  wide  and  his  Court  became  the  resort  of  all 
classes  of  people  in  search  of  pleasure  or  personal  advantage.  An  Indian  writer  thus 
describes  this  golden  age  in  Kangra  history ': — •"  For  many  years  he  (Sansar  Chand) 
passed  his  days  in  great  felicity.  He  was  generous  in  conduct,  kind  to  his  subjects, 
just  as  Nushirvan,  and  a  second  Akbar  in  the  recognition  of  men's  good  qualities. 
Crowds  of  people  of  skill  and  talent,  professional  soldiers  and  others  resorted  to 
Kangra  and  gained  happiness  from  his  gifts  and  favours.  Those  addicted  to  pleasure, 
who  live  for  the  gratification  of  others,  flocked  from  all  quarters  and  profited  exceedingly 
by  his  liberality.  Performers  and  story-tellers  collected  in  such  numbers  and  received 
such  gifts  and  favours  at  his  hands,  that  he  was  regarded  as  the  Hatim  of  that  age 
and,  in  generosity,  the  Rustam  of  the  time." 

■  I  There  are  twenty-two  doors  leading  into  the  great  darbar  hall  at  Tara  Sujanpur,  one  of  which  is  said  to  have 
been  assigned  to  each  ruling  chief  on  the  occasion  of  his  attendance  at  Sansar  Chand's  Court.  This  was  probably 
meant  to  indicate  his  claim  to  the  paramount  power  over  the  twenty-two  states  of  the  h'lls— eleven  being  to  the  east 
and  elven  to  the  west  of  the  Ravi. 

*  Moorcroft,  Travels,  Vol.  I,  p.  66.  '^  Tarikh-i-Punjab  by  Ghulam  Muhai-ud-din,  Fourth  Daftar. 
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Sansar  Chand  is  said  to  have  been  a  great  builder  and  many  places  in  the  State 
were  beautified  and  embellished  by  him.  He  also  planted  numerous  gardens,  especi- 
ally that  of  Alampur  already  referred  to,  which  is  said  to  have  rivalled  the  Shalimar 
Gardens  in  Lahore.  His  court  seems  to  have  been  held  chiefly  at  Nadaun  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  reign,  and  it  was  probably  at  that  time  that  the  following  popular 
saying,  recorded  by  Moorcroft  and  Vigne,  and  still  widely  current   in  the  hills,  took 

its  origin ' : —  ^         at   j 

Aega  Nadaun 

Jaega  Kaun  ? 
"  Who  that  comes  to  Nadaun  will  go  away  ?  " 

In  later  years  he  resided  chiefly  at  Tara  Sujanpur  or  Alampur. 

In  1786  Raja  Sansar  Chand  made  some  extensive  repairs  to  the  Baijnath  temple 
and  at  the  same  time  added  the  present  entrance  porch  and  the  two  large  side  bal- 
conies.    These  had  previously  existed  but  had  fallen  down  and  disappeared.* 

.For  twenty  years  Sansar  Chand  ruled  as  undisputed  monarch  of  the  hills,  and 
had  he  been  content  with  the  possessions  acquired  by  himself  and  his  ancestors,  he 
might  have  passed  on  his  kingdom  unimpaired  to  his  posterity.  But  his  overween- 
ing ambition  carried  him  too  far,  and  as  the  Indian  writer  remarks,  "his  fortune 
turned  to  misfortune  and  ruin  fell  upon  his  life."  His  dream  was  to  regain  the  far- 
reaching  dominions  of  his  ancestors  and  even  to  establish  a  Katoch  kingdom  in  the 
Punjab.  A  common  saying  at  his  court  was  "  Lahore  parapat  "— "  May  you  acquire 
Lahore,"  the  wish  being  father  to  the  thought.  But  it  was  only  a  dream  and  fated 
never  to  be  reaHzed. 

In  1803-4  he  twice  invaded  the  plains  in  the  direction  of  Hoshyarpur  and  Baj- 
warah,  but  was  defeated  and  driven  back  by  Ranjit  Singh  who  was  then  rising  into 
power,  and  would  brook  no  rivals.  Disappointed  in  his  designs  on  the  plains  he  in  1805 
turned  his  arms  against  Kahlur  (Bilaspur)  and  annexed  the  portion  of  the  State  lying 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Satluj.  This  act  was  his  undoing  and  led  to  his  downfall  and 
the  extinction  of  his  kingdom.    How  this  was  brought  about  must  now  be  briefly  told. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Gurkhas  of  Nepal  had  been 
seized  with  an  ambition  for  conquest,  similar  to  that  of  Sansar  Chand,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  century  they  had  extended  their  dominion  from  the  Gogra  to  the 
Satluj,  over  the  whole  of  Kumaon,  Garhwal,  Sirmaur,  and  the  Simla  Hill  States. 
Their  design  was  to  establish  a  great  Gurkha  kingdom  stretching  from  Nepal  to  Kash- 
mir.' With  a  view  to  this  they  approached  Ranjit  Singh  with  a  proposal  for  joint 
action  against  the  Duranis  of  Kabul  who  then  ruled  the  Kashmir  valley,  but  the 
Sikh  chief  had  marked  out  Kashmir  as  his  own  prize,  and  gave  the  Gurkhas  no  encour- 
agement. Sansar  Chand  also  stood  in  their  way,  and  Moorcroft  states  that  on  their 
attempting  to  invade  Kangra  he  drove  them  back,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  by 
which  the  Satluj  was  established  as  a  boundary  which  neither  was  to  pass.* 

I  Vigne,  Travels,  Vol.  I,  p.  133.     Moorcroft,  Travels,  Vol.  I,  p  76.  «  A.S.R.,  Vol.  V,  p.  178. 

'  It  is  even  said  that  they  aimed  at  the  conquest  of  the  Punjab ;  cf.  Vigne,  Vol.  I,  p.  138. 
♦  Moorcroft,  Travels,  Vol.  I,  p.  127. 
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Sansar  Chand's  action  against  Kahlur  aroused  keen  resentment  among  the  other 
Hill  States,  and  smarting  under  the  many  wrongs  they  had  endured  at  his  hands,  as 
well  as  fearing  for  their  own  possessions,  the  chiefs  formed  a  coalition  against  him, 
and  sent  a  united  invitation,  through  the  Raja  of  Bilaspur,  to  the  Gurkha  Com- 
mander to  invade  Kangra.  They  also  promised  the  aid  of  their  own  contingents  when- 
ever he  crossed  the  Satluj.  This  invitation  was  wholly  acceptable  to  the  Gurkhas, 
for  it  was  in  keeping  with  their  ulterior  design. 

'A  short  time  previous  to  this,  Sansar  Chand's  army  had  been  weakened  by 
certain  changes  he  had  made,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  on,  it  is  said,  the  advice  of 
Ghulam  Muhammad,  the  deposed  Raja  of  Rampur,  who  was  living  in  the  State.  In 
the  time  of  his  father  and  grandfather  the  force  was  recruited  chiefly  from  Rohillas, 
Afghans  and  Rajputs  drawn  from  the  Delhi  and  Afghan  armies,  to  whom  Uberal  pay 
was  given.  Ghulam  Muhammad,  who  had  fought  with  the  British,  and  had  gained  a 
high  military  reputation,  persuaded  Sansar  Chand  to  break  up  his  force  as  needlessly 
expensive,  and  levy  an  army  of  Rohillas  on  cheaper  terms.  These  Ghulam  Muham- 
mad himself  undertook  to  raise.  .  As  soon  as  the  Gurkhas  heard  of  this  change  they 
in  1806  broke  their  treaty  and  invaded  the  country  before  the  new  levies  could  come 
up.  Amar  Singh  Thapa,  the  Gurkha  Commander,  who  is  said  to  have  had  an  army 
of  40,000  men,  crossed  the  Satluj  at  Bilaspur  and  Jiuri  in  Suket  and  was  joined  by 
the  various  contingents  from  the  Hill  States  of  the  Kangra  group,  and  Bilaspur  and 
Basohli,  their  united  forces  amounting  to  about  10,000  men.  "  All  of  these  Rajas," 
Vigne  states,  "  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Gurkha  Chief,  on  the  understanding 
that  he  was  to  retain  Kangra  Fort,  and  they  were  to  be  unmolested  in  their  terri- 
tories. "  '^ 

Along  with  the  other  states,  Chamba  sent  a  force  to  assist  the  Gurkhas,  under 
the  command  of  Wazir  Nathu,  and  a  letter  exists  in  the  State  archives  from  Amar 
Singh  Thapa  to  Raja  Jit  Singh.  He  is  admonished  not  to  be  afraid  of  Trigadh 
(Kangra).  The  Gurkhas,  Chamba  and  Kahlur  (Bilaspur),  are  all  one,  and  Chamba  is 
the  Wazir  of  the  Gurkhas.  Jit  Singh  is  asked  to  send  to  Dugar  (Jammu)  for  help 
and  gather  all  the  other  Rajas ;  he  is  to  keep  a  part  of  his  army  at  Rihlu  and  send 
the  rest  to  Sant  Pal.  The  letter  states  that  the  Katoch  troops  had  seized  Palam, 
but  the  Gurkhas  drove  them  out  and  occupied  the  Pathiyar  Fort.  There  was  much 
need  of  money,  and  the  Wazir  (probably  Nathu  of  Chamba)  had  written  for  Rs.  4,000. 
This  sum  was  to  be  sent  at  once  and  news  would  be  received  in  two  months.  The 
letter  is  not  dated  but  was  probably  written  in  1806-7. 

'  A  second  letter  also  exists,  in  the  same  handwriting  but  without  name  or  date, 
in  which  assistance  in  money  is  asked,  and  it  is  stated  that  Rs.  4,000  had  been  pro- 
mised, of  which  only  Rs.  1,000  had  been  sent.* 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Kangra  was  still  known  as  Trigadh,  that  is  Trigar  or 
Trigarta,  down  to  that  time.     The  name  has  now  become  disused. 

1  Moorcroft,  Travels,  Vol.  I,  pp.  128-9.  ^  Vigne,  Travels,  Vol.  I,  pp.  137-8-9. 

3  Chamba  Museum  Catalogue,  App.  VI,  p.  73.    C.  57,  C.  58,  with  which  cf.  Moorcroft,  Travels,  Vol.  I,  p.  140;  also 
Vigne,  Travels,  Vol.  I,  pp.  137-8-9. 
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The  first  encounter  took  place  in  Mahal  Morian,  and  Sansar  Chand  made  a  brave 
stand,  but  was  defeated,  and  though  the  new  levies  under  Ghulam  Muhammad  came 
to  his  aid  they  too  were  encountered  and  dispersed. '     The  Gurkhas  then  advanced 
into  the  country  and  on  reaching  Nadaun  they  Hberated  the  Raja  of  Mandi  who, 
as  already  stated,  had  been  detained  as  a  prisoner  for  twelve  years,  and  sent  him 
back  to  his  State.     Sansar  Chand  first  took  up  a  position  at  Tara  to   harass   the 
enemy  and  later  sought  refuge  in  Kangra  Fort  along  with  his  family.     The  supplies  of 
grain  for  the  garrison  had  been  sufficient  for  twelve  years,  but  want  of  care  and 
actual  waste  had  exhausted  them  in  a  much  shorter  period,  while  the  sources  of 
supply  in  Guler  had  been  closed  by  the  defection  of  the  Guleria  Raja,  Sansar  Chand's 
own  near  relative,  and  the  head  of  the  senior  branch  of  the  Katoch  clan ;  so  heavy 
had  his  hand  been  even  upon  his  own  kinsmen  that  they  all  deserted  him  in  his  hour 
of  need. 

•The  Gurkhas  then  advanced  into  the  heart  of  the  country  and  laid  siege  to  the 
fort,  but  all  their  efforts  to  capture  it  were  fruitless.  For  four  years  they  plundered 
and  laid  waste  the  country,  and  so  dreadful  were  the  ravages  they  committed  that 
the  inhabitants  deserted  their  homes  and  fled  into  neighbouring  states.  The  country 
was  thus  partly  depopulated,  the  land  was  uncultivated,  wild  animals  roamed  about 
the  towns,  and  grass  grew  in  the  deserted  streets.  "  The  memory  of  those  disastrous 
days,"  says  Mr.  Barnes,  "stands  out  as  a  landmark  in  the  annals  of  the  hills.  Time 
is  computed  with  reference  to  that  period  and  every  misfortune,  justly  or  unjustly,  is 
ascribed  to  that  prolific  source  of  misery  and  distress.  The  Gurkhas  prepared  to 
establish  their  success.  Certain  portions  of  the  country  were  subdued  and  held  by 
them,  other  portions,  including  the  fort  of  Kangra  and  the  principal  strongholds, 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Katoches.  Each  party  plundered  the  districts  held  by 
the  other  to  weaken  his  adversaries'  resources.  The  people,  harassed  and  bewildered, 
fled  to  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  some  to  Chamba,  some  to  the  plains  of  the  JuUun- 
dur  Doab.  Other  hill  chieftains,  incited  by  Sansar  Chand's  former  oppressions, 
made  inroads  with  impunity  and  aggravated  the  general  disorder.  For  three  years 
this  state  of  anarchy  continued.  In  the  fertile  valleys  of  Kangra  not  a  blade  of 
cultivation  was  to  be  seen,  grass  grew  up  in  the  towns  and  tigresses  whelped  in  the 
streets  of  Nadaun.  " 

Meantime  the  siege  of  the  fort  went  on.  For  a  time  supplies  were  smuggled  in 
from  Palam,  but  the  Gurkhas  cut  off  these  by  blocking  the  river  gate  of  entrance  into 
the  fort ;  and  the  Raja  and  the  garrison  were  without  food,  and  subsisted  for  four 
months  upon  little  else  than  the  leaves  of  vegetables. 

*  After  the  struggle  had  continued  for  four  years,  Sansar  Chand,  rendered  desper- 
ate by  the  ruin  which  had  come  upon  his  country,  and  seeing  no  hope  of  relief,  ap- 
plied to  Maharaja  Ranj it  Singh  for  help,  the  Kangra  fort  being  offered  as  the  price  of 
his  assistance.     Twice,  it  is  said,  the  Maharaja  set  out  from  I,ahore  for  Kangra,  and 

I  J.P.H.8.,  Vol.  VII,  No.  I,  p.  19.  2  Kangra  Settlement  Report,  p.  lo. 

•  Barnes  has  three  years,  but  Moorcroft  states  that  the  siege  lasted  more  than  four  years;  cf.  Moorcroft,  Travels, 
Vol.  I,  p.  129. 
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turned  back;  once  from  Sujanpur  near  Pathankot  and  once  from  Nurpur.  Sansar 
Chand  being  in  despair  then  opened  negotiations  with  the  Gurkhas  to  arrange  a 
surrender  if  permitted  to  leave  the  fort  with  his  family.  Vigne  states  that  they  re- 
quired Sansar  Chand  to  come  out  of  the  fort  and  take  an  oath  at  the  shrine  of  Devi 
of  Malekra  in  proof  of  his  sincerity.  He  sent  his  Wazir  Naurang  to  take  the  oath, 
and  thus  persuaded  them  to  retire  from  the  gate  leading  to  the  river,  by  which  his 
supplies  had  come  in.  Daring  the  day  he  amused  them  by  sending  out  things  that 
were  indispensable  and  at  night  brought  in  fresh  suppUes.  He  then  secretly  left  the 
fort  in  charge  of  some  of  his  officers  and  retired  along  with  his  family  and  his  wazir, 
Naurang.  Once  outside  the  fort  and  in  safety  at  Tara  Sujanpur  he  again  sent  a  re- 
quest'for  help  to  Ranjit  Singh,  by  his  brother  Fateh  Chand  and  Naurang.  In  May 
1909  Ranjit  Singh  marched  from  I/ahore,  Naurang  accompanying  the  Sikh  camp  as 
far  as  Pathankot.  From  there  he  hastened  to  rejoin  Sansar  Chand,  and  was  secretly 
readmitted  into  the  fort,  which  was  entrusted  to  him.  Negotiations  with  the  Gurkhas 
were  then  broken  off.  '  By  this  time  the  hill  chiefs  had  all  deserted  Amar  Singh 
Thapa  and  were  engaged  in  cutting  off  his  supplies  to  compel  his  retirement. 

For  nearly  a  month  a  discussion  went  on  between  Ranjit  Singh  and  the  Katoch 
Chief  regarding  the  conditions  on  which  help  would  be  given,  Ranjit  Singh  demanding 
the  surrender  of  the  fort  before  proceeding  to  expel  the  Gurkhas.  To  this  Sansar  Chand 
declined  to  agree.  At  length  by  the  mediation  of  Wazir  Nathu  (of  Chamba)  and  the 
Raja  of  Guler,  an  arrangement  was  come  to  and  the  two  monarchs  met  at  the  temple 
of  Jawala-Mukhi,  when  Sansar  Chand's  terms  were  accepted,  and  the  Maharaja  with 
his  hand  over  the  sacred  flame  took  an  oath  to  do  him  no  harm." 

It  is  probable  that  neither  of  them  was  sincere  in  his  engagement  to  fulfil  the 
terms  of  the  treaty ;  indeed  Prinsep  states  that  Sansar  Chand  played  a  double  part 
through  the  whole  of  the  negotiation.  Notwithstanding  his  engagement  with  Ranjit 
Singh  he  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the  loss  of  the  fort  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
Amar  Singh  promising  to  surrender  the  fort  to  him,  and  thus  obtaining  leave  to  bring 
away  his  family,  he  managed  at  the  same  time  to  throw  in  four  months'  supplies,  hoping 
to  keep  the  fort  against  both  claimants.'  The  Gurkha  Commander  on  hearing  of 
the  agreement  with  Ranjit  Singh  wrote  to  warn  him  against  placing  any  reUance  on 
Sansar  Chand,  and  asking  him  to  conclude  an  arrangement  for  the  disposal  of  the 
fort  and  territory  for  a  money  equivalent,  but  his  proposals  were  rejected. 

On  the  advice  of  one  of  his  officers,  the  Maharaja  then  sent  for  Anirudh  Chand, 
son  of  Sansar  Chand,  from  Tara  Sujanpur,  in  order  to  hold  him  as  a  hostage  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  treaty.  On  his  arrival  he  was  received  with  all  honour  and  placed 
in  charge  of  Fateh  Singh  Ahluwalia.  Ranjit  Singh  then  advanced  to  Kangra  Fort  in 
August  1809,  and  attacked  the  Gurkhas,  who  began  a  retreat,  ending  in  flight  and 
their  retirement  across  the  Satluj.     Four  years  later,  in  1813,  the  first  Nepalese  War 

I   Tdrikh-i-Punjab,  Fourth  Daftar.     Cf.  Moorcrof  t,  Travels,  Vol.  I,  p.  129. 

•2  Tarik%-i-Punjab,  Fourth  Daftar.     Cf.  Vigue,  Travels,  Vol.  I,  pp.  139-140.     The  treaty  is  said  to  have  been  signed 
in  blood. 

^   Prinsep,  History  oj  the  Punjab,  Vol.  I,  pp.  301-2. 
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ensued,  on  their  invading  British  territory,  and  after  two  years  of  war  the  Gurkhas 
were  driven  back  to  their  original  frontier  on  the  Gogra. 

'  After  defeating  the  Gurkhas  the  Maharaja  advanced  to  the  town  of  Kangra, 
and  with  the  consent  of  Sansar  Chand  sent  Fateh  Singh  AlhuwaHa,  along  with 
Aninidh  Chand,  into  the  fort,  to  require  its  surrender.  Naurang  Wazir,  however,  who 
was  in  command,  declined  to  make  the  surrender  to  any  one  but  his  master,  from 
whom  he  had  received  charge.  The  Maharaja  then  said  to  Sansar  Chand,  "If  you 
value  the  safety  of  Anirudh  Chand  you  must  go  in  person  to  the  fort  and  order  its  sur- 
render, otherwise  Anirudh  Chand  will  pay  the  penalty."  Sansar  Chand  and  the  Maha- 
raja then  mounted  an  elephant  and  proceeded  to  the  gate  of  the  fort,  where  they 
were  met  by  a  message  from  Naurang  that  Sansar  Chand  should  enter  alone. 

This  he  did  accompanied  by  Fateh  Singh  Alhuwalia,  and  Naurang  then  asked  a 
written  order  from  his  master,  absolving  him  of  all  responsibility  and  requiring  him 
to  surrender  the  fort.  Having  done  this,  the  Raja  took  Naurang  by  the  hand  and  led 
him  out  of  the  fort,  and  the  Maharaja  with  a  few  of  his  followers  entered  and  took 
possession.  To  Sansar  Chand  he  gave  a  writing  guaranteeing  to  him  the  possession 
of  the  State  except  the  portion  attached  to  the  fort  in  Mughal  times,  consisting  of 
66  villages  in  the  Kangra  valley ;  and  a  Sikh  garrison  was  then  placed  in  the 
fort. 

Desa  Singh  Majithia  was  appointed  Nazim  or  Governor  of  the  Fort  and  the 
administration  of  the  Kangra  hills,  and  he  is  said  to  have  treated  Sansar  Chand 
with  all  honour  and  respect. 

With  the  cession  of  Kangra  Fort  to  Ranjit  Singh,  the  Kangra  State  as  well  as  all 
the  other  States  of  the  Jalandhar  group  became  subject  and  tributary  to  the  Sikhs. 
From  that  time  Sansar  Chand  retired  to  Tara  Sujanpur.  Once  a  year  he  had  to  go  to 
lyahore  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Maharaja,  doubtless  a  galling  duty  to  him,  but  he  was 
always  treated  with  every  honour,  though  apprehensive  that  sooner  or  later  he  would 
be  detained  a  prisoner. 

It  is  related  of  him  that  on  one  occasion  when  on  a  visit  to  the  Sikh  Court  and 
seated  at  the  side  of  the  Maharaja,  he  happened  to  yawn,  whereupon  Ranjit  Singh  said 
jokingly,  "  Lahore  parupat,"  evidently  referring  to  the  saying  which  had  been  custom- 
ary at  Sansar  Chand's  Court  in  better  days.  The  Raja  was,  however,  equal  to  the 
occasion  and  remarked,  "Jo  hua  so  parapat,"  meaning,  "  whatever  happens  is  a  gain." 
As  years  passed  Ranj  it  Singh  seems  to  have  become  less  considerate  of  his  once  power- 
ful rival,  and  we  learn  from  Mr.  Moorcroft  that  Sansar  Chand  was  subjected  to  many 
indignities.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  an  interesting  narrative  of  Mr.  Moorcroft's 
visit  to  Sansar  Chand's  Court  in  1820.  He  had  crossed  the  Satluj  with  his  caravan 
at  Bilaspur,  on  his  way  to  Ladakh,  and  on  reaching  Mandi  was  told  that  he  could  not 
proceed  further  without  the  special  permission  of  Ranjit  Singh.  He,  therefore,  left 
everything  at  Mandi  in  charge  of  Mr.  Trebeck,  his  travelling  companion,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Lahore.     Having  obtained  the  necessary  authority  he  returned  via  Nadaun 


•  Tarikh-i-  Punjab,  Fourth  Daftar. 
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and  Tara   Sujanpur,  and  after  paying  a  long  visit  to  Sansar  Chand's  Court,  rejoined 
his  camp  in  Kulu. 

Mr.  Moorcroft  has  left  a  graphic  account  of  his  experiences  at  Sansar  Chand's 
capital,  where  he  was  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  generosity.  The  narra- 
tive conveys  a  very  favourable  impression  of  the  Katoch  Chief.  He  was  then  only  fifty- 
four  years  old,  but  years  and  misfortune  had  mellowed  his  character  and  left  their  mark 
upon  him.  From  loss  of  territory  and  other  exactions  on  the  part  of  the  Sikhs,  his  rev- 
enues, originally  thirty-five  lakhs,  had  become  much  impaired,  and  he  complained  of 
being  unable  to  maintain  his  royal  state  as  was  his  wont  in  former  days.  He  had 
also  much  to  say  about  his  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Ranjit  Singh,  which  is  hardly 
in  keeping  with  the  statements  of  Indian  writers  of  the  time. 

During  his  visit  Mr.  Moorcroft  had  an  interesting  experience,  of  which  he  gives 
an  impressive  account.  Sansar  Chand's  younger  brother,  Fateh  Chand,  was  taken 
seriously  ill  with  apoplexy,  and  all  hope  was  despaired  of.  Bvery  one  was  in  distress 
and  preparations  had  begun  for  the  funeral,  even  the  ranis  being  ready  to  become 
sati,  when  Mr.  Moorcroft  by  his  medical  skill  was  able  to  avert  a  great  calamity  and 
bring  back  the  patient  almost  from  the  jaws  of  death.  Great  was  the  gratitude 
shown,  and  nothing  seemed  to  be  too  much  to  do  in  token  of  their  joy  and  satisfaction 
at  the  remarkable  recovery. 

'  As  the  whole  narrative  is  so  interesting  we  give  it  in  full : — "  In  the  evening  I 
waited  upon  the  Raja  at  his  desire  and  found  him  with  his  son  and  grandson  in  an 
open  building  in  a  garden.  Raja  Sansar  Chand  is  a  tall  well-formed  man  about 
sixty.  His  complexion  is  dark  but  his  features  are  fine  and  expressive.  His  son, 
Ral  Anirudha  Sinh,  has  a  very  handsome  face  and  ruddy  complexion,  but  is  remark- 
ably corpulent.  He  has  two  sons,  one  of  twelve  and  the  other  of  five  years  of  age, 
both  less  fair  than  himself.  Sansar  Chand  was  formerly  the  most  powerful  Raja  from 
the  Satluj  to  the  Indus.  All  the  potentates  from  the  former  river  to  Kashmir  were  his 
tributaries  or  dependants,  and  he  was  extremely  wealthy,  possessing  a  revenue  of  thirty- 
five  lacs  of  rupees.  He  is  now  poor,  and  in  danger  of  being  wholly  subjected  to 
Ranjit  Singh.  His  misfortunes  are  mainly  owing  to  himself,  'and  his  decline 
presents  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  rise  of  his  neighbour  and  now  paramount  lord, 

Ranjit  Singh Ranjit  sends  for  Sansar  Chand  to  his  court  once  a  year, 

and  the  latter  expects  on  one  of  these  occasions  to  be  detained  a  prisoner,  but  the 
Sikh's  purposes  do  not  seem  yet  to  be  matured,  and  satisfied  that  his  prey  is  within 
his  grasp,  he  forbears  awhile  to  pounce  upon  it." 

"The  loss  of  territory  and  falling  off  of  his  dependencies  have  so  much  reduced 
the  revenues  of  Katoch,  that,  as  the  Raja  assured  me,  he  has  but  70,000  rupees  a  year 
for  the  expenses  of  himself  and  his  family  after  paying  his  troops.  His  resources 
are,  however,  still  respectable,  his  country  is  strong,  his  peasantry  resolute  and  warmly 
attached  to  him,  and  he  has  a  large  property  in  jewels  which  might  be  turned  to 

'  Moorcroft,  Travels,  Vol.  I,  p.   126  et  seq.     In  Lahore  Museum  there  are  interesting  portraits  of  Moorcroft — done 
during  his  visit  to  Sujanpur — also  of  Sansar  Chand  and  Fateh  Chand. 
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better  account.  His  pride,  however,  prevents  him  from  making  the  sacrifices  necessary 
to  the  improvement  of  his  means,  and  whilst  he  spends  large  sums  upon  a  numerous 
zenana,  and  a  parcel  of  hungry  retainers,  he  allows  the  defences  of  his  country  to  fall 
into  ruin,  and  keeps  his  soldiers  short  of  powder  and  ball.  He  is  very  anxious  to  be 
taken  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Government,  and  in  the  event  of  a  rupture 
with  the  Sikhs  it  would  find  in  him  a  zealous  and  useful  partizan." 

"Whilst  I  awaited  at  Shujanpur  a  reply  to  my  letter  (from  Ranjit  Singh)  the 
Raja  and  his  son  and  brother  treated  me  with  the  greatest  attention,  inviting  me  to 
spend  part  of  every  day  with  them,  and  sending  me  presents  of  sweetmeats  and 
fruits,  when  an  occurrence  took  place  which  confirmed  their  regard,  and  established 
between  us  a  close  and  curious  connexion."  Mr.  Moorcroft  then  enters  into  a  detailed 
account  of  the  illness  of  Fateh  Chand,  the  Raja's  brother,  and  of  the  means  used  to 
promote  his  restoration  to  health,  which  is  too  long  for  quotation.  The  closing  para- 
graph is  as  follows  : — "  Nothing  could  exceed  the  expression  and  I  believe  the  senti- 
ment of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  Raja  and  his  son.  Besides  a  valuable  dress  of 
honour,  the  former  conferred  on  me  a  grant  of  land,  desiring  me  to  appoint  some  one 
to  manage  it  on  my  behalf.  The  whole  country  seemed  to  rejoice  in  Fateh  Chand' s 
recovery,  for  his  courage  and  frankness  made  him  a  general  favourite.  He  himself, 
when  sufficiently  restored,  insisted  on  exchanging  his  turban  for  my  hat,  and  making 
me  his  brother  by  adoption.  He  placed  his  turban  on  my  head  and  my  hat  on  his,  each 
waved  his  hand,  holding  a  handful  of  rupees,  round  the  other's  head  and  the  rupees 
were  distributed  amongst  the  servants.  He  also  gave  me  some  green  dub  grass,  which 
I  was  desired  to  wear,  and  thus,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  caste  and  com- 
plexion, I  became  an  honorary  member  of  the  family  of  Sansar  Chand.  Whatever 
might  be  the  value  of  such  an  association,  it  was  a  most  unequivocal  testimony  of 
the  sincerity  of  their  gratitude." 

"Since  the  loss  of  Kangra  the  Raja  has  resided  principally  at  Shujanpur,  or 
rather  Alampur,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bias,  in  gardens  in  which  some  small  build- 
ings accommodate  himself  and  his  court,  and  a  larger  one  is  erected  for  the  zenana. 
His  earlier  residence  and  that  of  his  predecessor,  was  at  Tira,  where  an  extensive 
pile  of  buildings  stands  upon  an  eminence  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  apart- 
ments are  more  spacious  and  commodious  than  is  usual  in  Indian  palaces,  but  they  are 
now  made  no  use  of  except  for  the  Raja's  personal  armoury,  in  which  are  some 
splendid  swords  and  for  a  small  manufactory  of  carpets  for  his  own  use." 

"  Sansar  Chand  quitted  this  residence,  it  is  said,  in  consequence  of  its  being  distant 
from  water,  but  another  reason  is  assigned  by  popular  rumour.  On  one  of  the  Raja's 
visits  to  Lahore,  Ranjit  Singh  remarked  that  he  had  heard  much  of  the  beauty  of 
the  palace  at  Tira,  and  should  like  to  see  it.  Sansar  Chand  replied  that  he  should  have 
felt  honoured  by  the  visit,  but  that  he  had  quitted  Tira,  and  the  place  had  fallen  into 
so  much  decay,  that  it  was  unfit  to  receive  the  Sikh  Chief,  as  he  might  satisfy 
himself  by  sending  a  person  to  inspect  it.  Ranjit  accordingly  despatched  an  envoy 
for  this  purpose,  but  a  messanger,  sent  off  immediately  by  Sansar  Chand,  with  orders 
to  travel  day  and  night,  anticipated  the  Sikh  envoy  in  sufficient  time  to  give  Tira  a 
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dismantled  and  desolate  appearance.  The  report  made  by  the  Sikh  deterred  Ranjit 
from  his  proposed  visit,  but  the  cirurastance  excluded  Sansar  Chand  from  his  patri- 
monial mansion." 

"  Raja  Sansar  Chand  spends  the  early  part  of  the  day  in  the  ceremonies  of  his 
religion,  and  from  ten  till  noon  in  communication  with  his  officers  and  courtiers. 
For  several  days  prior  to  my  departure  he  passed  this  period  at  a  small  bangala, 
which  he  had  given  up  for  my  accommodation,  on  the  outside  of  the  garden.  At 
noon  the  Raja  retires  for  two  or  three  hours,  after  which  he  ordinarily  plays  at  chess 
for  some  time,  and  the  evening  is  devoted  to  singing  and  naching,  in  which  the  per- 
formers recite  most  commonly  Brij-bhakha  songs  relating  to  Krishna.  Sansar  Chand 
is  fond  of  drawing  and  has  many  artists  in  his  employ ;  he  has  a  large  collection  of 
pictures,  but  the  greater  part  represent  the  feats  of  Krishna  and  Balaram,  the  adven- 
tures of  Arjuna,  and  subjects  from  the  Mahabharat :  it  also  includes  portraits  of  many 
of  the  neighbouring  Rajas  and  of  their  predecessors.  Amongst  these  latter  were  two 
portraits  of  Alexander  the  Great,  of  which  Rai  Anirudha  gave  me  one.  It  represents 
him  with  prominent  features  and  auburn  hair  flowing  over  his  shoulders ;  he  wears  a 
helmet  on  his  head  begirt  with  a  string  of  pearls,  but  the  rest  of  his  costume  is 
Asiatic.  The  Raja  could  not  tell  me  whence  the  portrait  came ;  he  had  become 
possessed  of  it  by  inheritance." 

In  addition  to  many  other  tokens  of  gratitude  a  grant  of  land  was  also  conferrred 
on  Mr.  Moorcroft,  but  as  we  know  he  never  returned  to  benefit  by  Sansar  Chand's 
kindness. 

'Mr.  Moorcroft  gives  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  territory  in  the 
reign  of  Sansar  Chand.  He  says  : —  "  The  Raj  of  Katoch  or  Kangra,  which  is  subject 
to  Raja  Sansar  Chand,  is  about  forty  short  kos  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and 
varies  in  breadth  from  east  to  west  from  fifteen  to  forty  kos.  The  greatest  length  is 
from  Pathiehar  Mahal,  on  the  north-west,  near  the  frontier  of  Chamba  to  Bilaspur, 
on  the  south-east ;  the  greatest  breadth  is  f rom  Baidyanath  Maharaj,  or  Iswar  Ivinga, 
a  shrine  of  Shiva,  and  place  of  religious  resort  on  the  north-east,  adjacent  to  Kulu. 
and  Mandi,  to  Tulhati  Mahal,  to  the  south  on  the  borders  of  Jaswal:  It  is  surround- 
ed by  Mandi  and  Suket  on  the  east ;  by  Kahalur  and  the  vale  of  Jaswa  on  the  south  ; 
by  part  of  Jaswa,  Siba  and  Gula  on  the  west  and  Kulu  and  Chamba  on  the  north. 
It  is  separated  from  the  Bist  (or  Byas  and  Setlej)  Doab  of  Jalandharby  the  states  of 
Jaswa,  Siba  and  Gula,  and  from  the  great  snowy  range  of  the  Himalaya  by  those 
of  Mandi,  Sukhet,  Chamba  and  Kulu.  It  is  however  close  to  the  mountains  and 
is   of   considerable   elevation.     In   some   parts   of    it    there  is   ice  on  the  ground  in 

July." 

"  The  Raj  is  divided  into  three  provinces,  or  Katoch,  Changa  and  Palam.  The 
latter  is  the  more  western  and  northern,  bordering  on  Chamba.  Three  considerable 
rivers  flow  from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  the  Banganga,  Kurali  and  Nayagul, 
which  unite  in  Haripur  and,  under  the  name  of  Trigadh,  fall  into  the  Byas  at  Siba 


1  Moorcroft,  Travels,  Vol.  I,  pp.  139-140. 
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fort.     The  Byas  itself  waters  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Raj,  flowing  through  Shujan- 
pur  Tira  and  Nadaun." 

Moorcroft  speaks  of  an  Irishman  named  O'Brien  in  Sansar  Chand's  service, 
whom  he  met  at  Tara.  O'Brien  had  been  in  the  army  of  the  E.I.  Company  in  the 
Royal  Irish  Regiment.  Having  come  on  guard  without  some  of  his  accoutrements 
he  was  reprimanded  and  answered  in  an  insolent  manner.  On  being  touched  or 
struck  with  a  cane  he  knocked  the  oificer  down  with  the  butt  end  of  his  carbine  and 
galloped  off.  Not  daring  to  return  to  his  regiment  he  ultimately  found  service  with 
Sansar  Chand,  with  whom  he  seems  to  have  remained  till  his  death.  Gul  O'Brien 
as  he  is  called  at  Sujanpur  Tara  is  still  remembered,  and  a  grave  in  a  little  grove  of 
trees  just  to  the  west  of  the  town  is  shown  as  his.  His  portrait  occurs  in  two  pictures 
of  Sansar  Chand's  Court.  He  established  a  manufactory  of  small  arms  and  disciplined 
an  infantry  corps  of  1400  men.  He  also  devised  a  quaint  uniform  like  that  of  the 
E.I.  Company's  sepoys — for  the  Raja's  troops — some  of  whom  appear  in  one  picture. 
In  Lahore  Museum  there  are  interesting  portraits  of  Moorcroft  (done  during  his  visit 
to  Sujanpur),  also  of  Sansar  Chand  and  Fateh  Chand.  Among  Sansar  Chand's  pictures 
in  the  possession  of  Raja  Sir  Jai  Chand,  K.C.I. E.,  of  Lambagraon,  there  is  a  portrait  of 
Ghulam  Muhammad  of  Rampur. 

Sansar  Chand  died  in  December  1823,  after  a  reign  of  47  years.  He  was  in  many 
respects  a  remarkable  man,  and  has  left  a  record  in  these  hills  second  to  none  as  a 
ruling  chief.  Like  Jagat  Singh  of  Nurpur,  whom  he  closely  resembled  in  character, 
Sansar  Chand  stands  out  among  the  royal  personalities  of  the  past,  both  as  a  soldier  and 
an  administrator,  and  his  name  is  still  a  household  word  far  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  Kangra.  Under  him  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Katoches  reached  the  zenith  of 
its  power  and  glory,  and  had  he  been  content  with  what  he  had  acquired  he  might 
have  passed  on  his  extensive  dominions  unimpaired  to  his  posterity.  For  twenty 
years  he  was  lord  paramount  of  the  hills,  and  even  a  formidable  rival  to  Ranjit  Singh 
himself.  But  his  aggressive  nature  led  him  on  in  his  bold  designs  and  he  fell  at  last 
a  victim  to  his  own  overweening  ambition.  With  him  the  glory  of  the  Katoches 
passed  away,  and  what  remained  to  his  son  was  little  more  than  a  name. 

Anirudh  Chand,  A.D.  1823. — On  Sansar  Chand's  death,  his  son  Anirudh  Chand 
was  installed  as  Raja,  and  we  are  told  some  of  the  Sikh  Sirdars  of  high  rank  came  to 
offer  their  condolence  and  congratulations,  bearing  certain  presents  from  the  Sikh 
Court.  These  consisted  of  a  horse  and  bow,  shawls  and  a  gold  yarah,  with  a  pearl 
necklace  (Kantha)  and  a  wajah  or  turban.  After  six  months,  Anirudh  Chand  was 
summoned  to  the  Sikh  Court,  then  at  Adinanagar,  which  was  a  favourite  resort  of 
the  Maharaja.  He  presented  a  nazarana,  or  fee  of  investiture,  of  one  lakh  and 
twenty  thousand  rupees,  and  received  a  suitable  khildt  in  return.  This  visit  was 
repeated  in  the  following  year,  but  on  the  third  occasion  Anirudh  Chand  was  met  by 
a  very  unacceptable  demand.'  Sansar  Chand  had  left  two  daughters  by  his  rani  and 
three  by  a  Gaddin  concubine  (khawas),  and  Raja  Dhian  Singh  of  Jammu,  the  Prime 

'  Of.  History  of  the  Punjab  by  Muhammad  Latif,  pp.  4401 ;   also  Honigberger,  Thrity-five  Years  in  the  East,  pp.  47 
•nd  too,  aiid  Priiuep,  History  of  the  Punjab,  pp.  86-7-8. 
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Minister,  asked  through  the  Maharaja,  one  of  the  rani's  daughters  in  marriage  for 
his  son,  Hira  Singh.  For  prudential  reasons  Anirudh  Chand  expressed  his  willingness 
and  gave  a  written  engagement,  but  in  reality  he  regarded  the  proposed  aUiance  as  an 
insult  to  the  family  honour.  By  immemorial  custom  among  the  Rajput  royal  families 
of  the  hills,  a  Raja's  daughter  may  not  marry  any  one  of  lower  rank  than  her  father, 
that  is  a  Ruhng  Chief  or  an  heir-apparent.  Anirudh  Chand  was  a  Raja  in  his  own 
right  and  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  kings,  while  Dhian  Singh  was  a  Raja  only 
by  favour  of  his  master.  Dhian  Singh  too  was  of  royal  descent,  and,  next  to  the 
Maharaja,  the  most  powerful  riian  in  the  Sikh  Kingdom,  but  all  this  counted  as 
nothing  in  the  eyes  of  the  proud  Katoch  when  weighed  against  the  family  honour. 

Time  passed  and  Dhian  Singh  through  the  Maharaja  sent  messages  to  hasten 
the  marriage  alliance.  Anirudh  Chand  used  the  pretext  that  his  mother  had  recently 
died  and  he  would  give  his  sister  a  year  later. 

But  he  secretly  sent  away  his  property  across  the  Satluj  preparatory  to  flight. 
When  the  year  was  past,  the  Maharaja,  at  the  instigation  of  his  Minister,  started  for 
Nadaun  to  hasten  on  the  marriage,  if  necessary  by  force.  On  hearing  of  this  the 
Raja  sent  his  family  across  the  Satluj,  and  when  the  Maharaja  reached  Adinanagar 
he  himself  fled  into  British  territory. 

'  The  Maharaja  came  to  Nadaun  and  received  two  of  the  three  illegitimate 
daughters  of  Sansar  Chand  in  marriage,  from  their  brother,  Jodhbir  Chand,  and  gave 
the  third  to  Wasawa  Singh  Sindhanwalia.  Nadaun  and  the  neighbouring  district  he 
granted  in  jagtr  to  Jodhbir  Chand,  with  the  title  of  Raja,  and  it  is  still  held  by  his 
descendants. 

Fateh  Chand,  younger  brother  of  Sansar  Chand,  did  not  leave  the  country  with 
his  nephew,  and  on  waiting  on  the  Maharaja  offered  his  own  grand-daughter  in 
marriage  to  Raja  Hira  Singh.  In  reward  he  received  the  district  of  Rajgir  in  jagir, 
and  was  made  a  Raja.  He  is  also  said  to  have  received  the  rest  of  the  State  on 
lease  on  favourable  terms,  but  he  died  on  his  way  home.  I^udar  Chand  his  son 
succeeded  to  the  jagtr  and  lease;  but  failed  to  pay  the  amount  agreed  upon  and  was 
ejected  from  the  leased  lands,  which  were  made  over  to  zemindars,  under  the  control 
of  a  Sikh  officer.  The  first  of  these  was  lychna  Singh  Sindhanwala,  for  one  year, 
followed  by  Kunwar  Sher  Singh  for  two  years,  both  of  whom  resided  at  Tara  Sujan- 
pur.  Sher  Singh  (afterwards  Maharaja)  was  very  kind  to  Ludar  Chand  and  con- 
ferred on  him  a  village  and  an  orchard  in  his  own  jaglr  at  Batala.  Afterwards 
Palam  became  the  jagir  of  Prince  Nau  Nihal  Singh,  and  the  rest  of  the  State 
was  placed  under  Lehna  Singh  Majithia,  who  became  Nazim  or  Governor  of  the 
hills  on  his  father's  death.* 

Soon  after  arriving  in  British  territory  Anirudh  Chand  married  his  two  sisters  to 
the  Raja  of  Terhi  Garhwal,  and  died  four  years  later,  leaving  two  sons,  Ranbir  Chand 
and  Parmudh  Chand.     In  1833,  at  the  request  of  the  British  Government  conveyed 

•  Cf.  History  of  the  Punjab  by  Muhammad  Latif ,  pp.  440-1 ;  also  Honiberger,  Thirty-five  Years  in  the  East,  pp.  47 
and  100,  and  Prinsep,  History  of  the  Punjab,  pp.  86-7-8. 
i  Tarihh-i-Punjab,  Fourth  Daftar. 
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through  Col.  Wade  at  Ludhiana,  Ranjit  Singh  recalled  them,  and  granted  a  jagir 
of  Rs.  50,000  value  in  Mahal  Morian,  where  they  took  up  their  residence.  Ranbir 
Chand  died  in  1847. 

'  In  1835  Mr.  Vigne  met  the  two  brothers.  He  says:^At  a  place  called  Kruhin, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  low  and  treeless  hills,  covered  with  rank  herbage,  I  found 
the  residence  of  the  ex-Rajah  of  Tira  and  his  brother,  the  grandsons  of  the  once 
powerful  Sinsar  Chand.  After  his  death  his  son,  Murut  Chand,  went  to  I^ahore, 
where  Ranjit  demanded  his  sister  in  marriage  for  his  favourite  and  Minister,  Dihan 
Singh.  Murut  Chand  requested  permission  to  go  back  and  talk  over  the  matter  with 
his  mother,  who,  it  is  said,  was  not  averse  to  the  match ;  but  he  himself  being  a  Rajput 
of  high  caste,  refused  to  give  his  sister  to  an  upstart  of  no  family,  and  sent  her  and 
his  mother  and  family  across  the  Sutlej  for  security,  under  the  pretence  that  they 
were  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Ganges  at  Hurdwar ;  and  the  Fakir  Aziz-u-Dyn, 
who  had  been  sent  to  Tira  by  Ranjit,  arrived  there  only  to  find  that  the  bird  had 
flown.  Upon  hearing  the  story,  Ranjit  came  himself  to  Jewala  Muki,  afterwards 
noticed,  where  Murut  Chand,  at  an  interview,  was  asked  three  times  if  he  would  give 
his  sister  to  Dihan  Singh.  He  replied  that  he  would,  and  was  allowed  to  depart.  He 
proceeded  to  Tira,  and  immediately  despatched  all  his  valuables  towards  the  Sutlej ; 
upon  which  Ranjit  sent  a  force  to  make  him  prisoner  but  he  escaped,  and  by  the 
next  day  was  safe  in  the  Company's  territories,  where  he  joined  his  family  at  Hurd- 
war and  soon  afterwards  died  there.  His  sons  were  invited  back  to  the  Punjab  and 
were  living  upon  a  jaghir  (a  grant  of  land)  at  Kruhin,  where  I  saw  them. 

The  residence  consisted  of  two  or  three  low  thatched  houses,  and  they  were  in 
the  receipt  of  30,000  rupees  (3000^)  a  year,  which  was  collected  from  the  surrounding 
country  by  permission  of  the  Maharajah.  The  elder  of  the  two  brothers,  and  the 
rightful  Rajah  of  Tira,  was  very  civil,  and  gave  a  breakfast  on  the  morning  of  my 
departure. 

The  young  ex-Rajah  showed  me  a  friendly  letter  which  his  grandfather  had 
received  from  Lord  Lake  by  the  hands  of  an  envoy,  whom  he  had  despatched  to  wait 
on  his  lordship,  after  he  had  followed  Holkar  into  the  Punjab;  and  also  a  chit  or 
writing  by  Mr.  Moorcroft,  given  to  and  in  favour  of  Rajah  Sansar  Chand,  in  which 
that  open-hearted,  intelligent,  but  unfortunate  traveller,  had  spoken  in  the  warmest 
terms  of  the  kindness  and  attentions  he  had  received  from  him. 

On  the  termination  of  the  First  Sikh  war  the  hill  tracts  between  the  Satluj  and 
Bias  were,  under  the  treaty  of  9th  March,  1846,  ceded  to  the  British  Government, 
and  Kangra  thus  came  directly  under  British  control.  But  the  transfer  was  not 
carried  put  without  difficulty.  Relying  on  its  ancient  prestige,  the  Sikh  Command- 
ant of  the  fort  refused  to  yield  up  his  trust  and  Kotila  Fort  also  held  out  for  a  time. 
When  all  means  of  persuasion  had  failed,  a  British  force  with  a  battery  of  artillery 
was  sent  up  from  Ludhiana  by  way  of  the  Gaj  Nala  to  compel  the  surrender,  and  at 
the  end  of  two  months  the  Commandant  of  Kangra  agreed  to  evacuate  the  fort,  on 
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condition  of  a  free  and  honourable  retirement  for  himself  and  the  garrison.  After 
the  surrender  of  the  fort  a  native  infantry  regiment  was  sent  to  garrison  it,  and  this 
arrangement  continued  till  some  time  before  the  earthquake  of  4th  April,  1905, 
when  the  stronghold  was  almost  demolished.  A  detachment  of  eighty  men  was  also 
posted  at  Kotila  under  a  European  Officer. 

The  dispossessed  chiefs  also  did  not  yield  a  willing  allegiance  to  their  new  rulers. 
The  transfer  of  the  hill  tracts  to  Government  was  a  consummation  to  which  they 
had  long  been  looking  forward,  in  the  eager  hope  and  expectation  that  they  would 
all  be  restored  to  their  dominions.  In  this  hope  they  were  encouraged  by  the 
generous  treatment  accorded  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Simla  hill  states  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  Nepalese  War ;  when  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  made  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  they  were  all  reinstated  in  their  possessions.  Great  then  was  their  dis- 
appointment when  the  chiefs  found  that  the  Government  meant  to  retain  the  coun- 
try in  their  own  hands.  They  all  became  disaffected  in  consequence,  and  when  in  1848 
they  were  approached  by  emissaries  from  the  Sikh  Sirdars  in  rebellion,  some  of  them 
lent  a  willing  ear  to  illusive  promises,  that  in  the  event  of  the  British  being  defeated, 
they  would  be  reinstated.  First,  the  Wazir  of  Nurpur,  and  then  Parmudh  Chand, 
son  of  Anirudh  Chand,  along  with  the  Rajas  of  Jaswan  and  Datarpur,  broke  out  into 
revolt.  A  force  was  sent  against  them  under  Mr.  lyawrence  the  Commissioner,  after- 
wards lyord  Lawrence,  which  swept  through  the  country  and  soon  overcame  all  oppo- 
sition. On  his  surrender,  Parmudh  Chand,  along  with  the  Rajas  of  Jaswan  and 
Datarpur,  was  sent  to  Almora,  and  detained  as  a  poUtical  prisoner.  There  he  died 
in  exile  and  childless  in  1851,  andSansar  Chand's  line  thus  came  to  an  end. 

Fateh  Chand,  younger  brother  of  Sansar  Chand,  had  died  soon  after  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  State,  and  Ludar  Chand,  his  son,  succeeded  to  the  jaglr  granted  by 
Ranjit  Singh,  originally  larger  but  reduced  to  Rs.  35,000  in  1833,  on  the  return  of 
Anirudh  Chand's  sons  from  British  territory.  Ludar  Chand  was  followed  by  Partap 
Chand,  who  succeeded  to  the  family  title  in  1851  on  the  demise  of  Raja  Parmudh 
Chand  without  issue.  He  died  in  1864,  and  since  then  his  son,  Raja  Sir  Jai  Chand, 
K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I.,  has  been  the  head  of  the  Katoch  clan.  He  resides  at  Lambagraon, 
near  Sujanpur  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bias.  At  the  time  of  his  succession  he  was  a 
minor,  and  the  estate  was  managed  by  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Kangra  as 
the  Court  of  Wards.  The  estate  was  then  heavily  encumbered,  but  on  the  Raja's 
coming  of  age  in  1883,  it  was  handed  over  to  him  free  of  encumbrance.  Raja  Sir 
Jai  Chand  was  educated  partly  at  the  Mayo  College,  Ajmir,  and  partly  by  private 
tutors.  He  speaks  and  writes  English.  He  holds  the  honorary  rank  of  Lt. -Colonel 
in  the  37th  Dogras,  and  served  in  the  Black  Mountain  and  Chitral  Relief  expeditions. 
He  is  also  an  Honorary  Magistrate  invested  with  criminal  and  civil  powers,  and  is 
Sub- Registrar  of  his  jaglr.  Raja  Sir  Jai  Chand  is  the  second  Viceregal  Darbari  in 
the  Kangra  District. 

During  the  present  year  (1918)  Lt.-Col  .Raja  Sir  Jai  Chand,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I.,  has 
received  from  the  King-Emperor  the  distinction  of  Knight  Companion  of  the  Most 
Eminent  Order  of  the  Indian  Empire,  in  recognition  of  his  devoted  loyalty  and  his 
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distinguished  services  to  Government,  especially  in  connection  with  the  War.     He  had 
previously  received  the  distinction  of  C.S.I. 
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1.  To  be  read  as  a  separate  paragraph  after,  "  but  does  not  give  his  authority," 
p.  104,  Une  28. 

The  reference  in  the  Tarikh-i-AlfV  is  as  follows :—"  After  capturing  this  fort 
(Jud)  Ibrahim  directed  his  attention  towards  another,  called  Damal,  which  was 
situated  on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill  on  the  borders  of  Hindustan.  On  one  side  of  this 
fort  there  was  a  large  river,  reported  to  be  impassable,  and  on  the  other  a  large 
thorny  jungle  into  which  nothing  but  the  rays  of  the  sun  could  penetrate.  The 
jungle  was,  moreover,  infested  with  venomous  serpents  and  flies,  and  abounded  with 
elephants  of  enormous  size.  It  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of  Hindus  of  gigantic  form, 
and  it  was  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  places  of  Hindustan.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill  there  was  no  level  ground  suited  for  his  operations.  Ibrahim,  nevertheless,  with 
his  usual  courage,  made  an  attempt  to  take  the  fort,  and  through  the  aid  of  God 
soon  captured  it.  He  took  possession  of  an  immense  quantity  of  property  and 
jewels,  the  like  of  which  had  never  been  seen." 

This  reference  is  interesting  as  proving  that  a  fort  had  existed  at  Dhameri 
(Nurpur)  from  ancient  times,  long  before  the  one  erected  by  Raja  Basu. 

2.  To  be  read  as  a  separate  paragraph  after,  "completely  demolished,"  p.  108, 
line  9. 

In  the  Tarlkh-i-Daudl  we  find  an  interesting  note  regarding  the  building  of  Mau- 
kot,  called  Mankot  in  the  translation.  Salim  Shah  Sur,  younger  son  of  Sher  Shah 
(also  called  Islam  Shah),  had  in  A.D.  1547  been  engaged  in  a  campaign  against  the 
Khokhars,  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  country  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  between  the  Satluj 
and  the  Jehlam.  Having  destroyed  many  of  the  tribe,  many  of  the  zamindars  (petty 
chiefs)  whose  possessions  were  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  submitted  themselves  to  him. 
The  narrative  is  as  follows : — "  Skirting  the  hills,  he  (Salim  Shah)  went  thence  towards 
Murin,  and  all  the  Rajas  of  the  Siwalik  presented  themselves  and  expressed  their 
intentions  of  being  obedient  and  faithful  in  their  allegiance  to  him.  Parsuram  the 
Raja  of  Gwalior  (Guler)  became  a  staunch  servant  of  the  king  and  was  treated  with 
a  degree  of  consideration  which  far  exceeded  that  shown  to  the  other  zamindars. 
Gwalior  (Gwaliyar  in  the  MS.)  is  a  hill,  which  is  on  the  right  hand  towards  the  south 
amongst  the  hills,  as  you  go  to  Kangra  and  Nagarkot.  Islam  Shah  erected  some 
buildings  there.  The  inhabitants  of  Gwalior  are  not  particularly  good-looking  and 
Islam  Shah  composed  these  lines  in  jest : — 


1  TariUi-i-Alfi,  Elliot's  History,  Vol.  V,  p.  162. 
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"  How  can  I  sing  the  praises  of  the  beloved  ones  of  GwaUor. 
I  could  never  do  so  properly  if  I  tried  in  a  thousand  ways. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  salute  ParsurSm  when  I  behold  him,  I  am  distracted  and 
exclaim,  Ram,  Ram." 

Taj  Khan  Kirani,  one  of  the  king's  attendants  and  companions  wrote  and  pre- 
sented this  verse : — 

"  I  style  myself  your  slave. 
What  better  employment  can  I  find  than  your  service  !  " 

Islam  Shah  stayed  some  time  at  Gwalior  (Guler)  and  then  set  about  building  the 
fort  of  Mankot  (Maukot).  He  went  thither  and  caused  five  forts  to  be  erected,  one  of 
which  he  named  Shergarh ;  a  second,  Islaragarh ;  a  third,  Rashidgarh ;  a  fourth,  Firoz- 
garh  ;  the  fifth  retained  its  original  name  of  Mankot  (Maukot)  and  Mangarh  (Maugarh). 
The  performances  of  Islam  Shah  at  this  period  can  only  be  compared  with  the  works 
done  by  the  genii,  by  Hazrat  Sulaiman  (on  whom  be  peace).  Those  who  have  beheld 
these  forts  know  better  than  any  other  how  miraculously  they  have  been  constructed. 
But  Islam  Shall  at  this  time  behaved  harshly  towards  the  people,  and  gave  no  money 
to  the  nobles  and  the  army  for  three  years.  Certain  nobles  agreed  together  to  act 
treacherously,  and  instructed  a  certain  individual,  who  was  careless  of  his  life,  thus : 
"  The  King  will  go  forth  to-day  from  the  red  tents  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  fort  of 
Mankot,  approach  him  where  the  path  is  narrow,  under  the  pretext  of  demanding  justice, 
and  then  kill  him."  This  person  went  to  the  summit  of  a  hill  and  posted  himself  in  a 
place  where  only  one  man  could  pass  at  a  time.  When  Islam  Shah  reached  that  narrow 
passage  he  was  preceded  by  some  of  his  attendants  and  followed  by  others.  The 
aforesaid  assassin  approached  the  King,  demanding  a  hearing.  As  he  did  so  and  when 
he  was  close  to  him  he  drew  a  short  sword  which  he  had  kept  concealed,  and  struck 
at  Islam  Shah,  who  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  neck  and  fingers.  Islam  Shah's  extra- 
ordinary valour  induced  him  to  spring  from  his  horse,  and  grapple  with  his  assailant, 
whom  he  threw  down  and  then  wrested  his  weapon  from  him.  Daulat  Khan  Ujiala 
beheld  all  that  took  place  from  the  rear  and  came  as  swift  as  the  wind  to  the  assis- 
tance of  His  Majesty.  He  took  the  man  out  of  the  King's  hands,  saying,  "  If  you  will 
allow  me,  I  will  take  charge  of  this  person."  Islam  Shah  replied,  "  He  will  be  the 
cause  of  the  ruin  of  many.  Put  him  quickly  to  death.  He  is  sure  to  accuse  many 
people  falsely  of  having  instigated  him  to  act  thus.  There  is  no  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  keeping  him."     Daulat  Khan  accordingly  killed  him  on  the  spot. 

There  arose  a  great  disturbance  amongst  the  troops  on  account  of  the  wound 
which  the  King  had  received,  and  the  people  said  amongst  themselves,  "The  King 
has  been  killed  by  a  paik."  Islam  Shah  returned  immediately  to  his  camp,  and  re- 
mained seated  for  some  time  on  the  throne.  He  sent  for  the  sword  with  which  the 
man  had  wounded  him  and  threw  it  down  before  the  nobles.  They  all,  as  well  as  the 
King,  perceived  that  the  weapon  was  one  which  he  had  himself  given  to  Ikbal  Khan. 
This  Ikbal  Khan  was  called  Karamulla  and  had  served  in  the  King's  infantry.  Islam 
Shah  patronized  him  and  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  a  noble.     The  King  summoned 
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him  and  thus  addressed  him,  "  I  raised  you  to  your  present  station  because  I  believed 
you  to  be  faithful  and  trustworthy  and  I  made  you  extremely  wealthy.  I  am  ashamed 
to  put  you  to  death  because  you  are  a  person  whom  I  have  raised  and  treated 
kindly.  Thus  I  punish  you, — I  degrade  you  from  your  dignity  and  position  as  a  noble 
and  send  you  back  to  the  salary  which  you  formerly  received  as  a  foot  soldier.  Take 
your  old  place  again."     The  King  then  repeated  this  verse  : — 

"  I  am  so  vexed  with  my  friends,  I  will  never  take  one  even  to  save  myself  from 
ruin." 

The  reference  in  the  Tankh-i-Badauni  is  as  follows  :— "  The  ranks  of  the  Niazis 
began  to  be  thinned  day  by  day  and  they  soon  dispersed.  In  the  first  instance  they 
took  refuge  with  the  Ghakars,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rohtas,  and  then  settled  them- 
selves in  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kashmir.  Salim  Shah  with  the  view  of 
suppressing  for  the  future  the  disturbances  excited  by  these  insurgents,  moved  with 
an  overwhelming  force,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  in  the  hills  to  the  north  of  the 
Punjab,  where  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  posts,  he  built  five  fortressess,  called 
Mankot  (Maukot),'  Rashidkot,  etc.  As  he  had  no  friendly  disposition  towards  the 
Afghans,  he  forced  them,  for  a  period  of  two  years,  to  bring  stones  and  lime  for  the 
building  of  these  fortresses,  without  paying  them  a  single  fulus  or  jital. 

3.  To  be  read  as  a  separate  paragraph  after,  "  could  be  carried  into  effect," 
p.  109,  line  22. 

In  A.D.  1572  during  his  reign,  a  Mughal  army  was  sent  by  Akbar  for  the  capture 
of  Kangra  Fort.  Jai  Chand,  the  Raja  at  the  time,  had  incurred  the  Emperor's  sus- 
picion in  some  way,  and  was  arrested  and  imprisoned,  probably  in  Dehli.  His  son 
Bidhi  Chand,  looking  upon  his  father  as  dead,  assumed  power  and  stirred  up  a  rebel- 
lion. The  Mugial  army  was  under  the  command  of  Khan  Jahan  Husain  Quli  Khan 
and  advanced  by  way  of  Paithan  (Pathankot)  and  Dhameri  (Nurpur).  On  arriving 
at  the  latter  place  the  governor,  called  Janu  (variants,  Choto  and  Khabu),  who  is 
said  to  have  been  a  relative  of  Jai  Chand,  withdrew  into  the  fort  from  fear,  but  sent 
his  envoys  with  an  offering,  and  promised  to  keep  the  roads  open.  The  offering  was 
accepted  and  the  Mughal  force  marched  on,  leaving  an  armed  post  at  a  village  in  the 
way  near  Nurpur  to  keep  open  communications.  The  narrative  in  the  Ma'asir-ul-Uma- 
ra''  is  as  follows: — "  He  (Khan  Jahan)  in  the  17th  year  (of  Akbar)  (A.D.  1572)  set 
himself  in  motion  according  to  orders  for  the  conquest  of  the  fortress  of  Nagarkot. 
It  had  been  in  the  possession  of  Raja  Jai  Chand.  After  his  imprisonment,  his  son, 
Bidhi  Chand,  assumed  that  he  had  succeeded  to  his  father's  position,  looking  on  him 
as  if  he  were  dead,  and  raised  a  disturbance.  When  he  (Khan  Jahan)  arrived  near 
Dhamthari  (Nurpur),  its  governor,  one  Janu  (variant,  Khabu),  a  relative  of  Jai  Chand, 
was  afraid  and  withdrew  out  of  the  way,  but  envoys  he  had  sent  bound  themselves 
for  rahdari  (to  keep  the   roads  open).     The  Khan  left  a  number  of  his  men  to  form 

1  Tarikh-i-Daitdi,  Elliot's  History,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  493-4-5-6. 

Note.—Thc  fort  of  Maukot  was  erected  without  paying  the  workmen,  that  is,  by  begar  or  forced  labour.     Cf.  Tarthh-i- 
Badauni  and  Wdqiat-t-Mushtaqi,  Elliot's  History,  Vol.  V,  p.  489. 

2  Ma'asir-ul-Umard,  Vol.  I,  p.  647. 
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an  armed  post  {thana)  at  a  village  lying  close  to  the  route,  and  then  himself  continued 
his  march.  He  arrived  at  fort  Kotila,  which  by  its  height  makes  a  claim  of  equality 
with  heaven.  From  a  hill  opposite  that  fort  he  discharged  his  guns  several  times, 
and  so  frightened  the  garrison  that  during  the  night  they  came  out  and  fled.  This 
fort  in  former  times  had  belonged  to  Raja  Ram  Chand,  ruler  of  GwaHyar  (Guler) ; 
and  it  had  been  forcibly  taken  from  him  by  Ram  Chand  the  grandfather  of  Jai  Chand. 
For  this  reason  Khan  Jahan  made  it  over  to  the  Raja  of  Gwalyar,  who  was  a  des- 
cendant of  Ram  Chand,  and  posted  there  a  guard  of  armed  men.  In  advance  (of 
Kotila)  the  trees  were  intertwined  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  rendering  the  passage 
of  an  army  exceedingly  difficult.  Khan  Jahan  sent  out  a  multitude  to  cut  down  the 
jungle,  and  advanced  each  day  the  distance  that  had  been  cleared." 

The  district  of  Kotila  with  its  strong  fort  had  evidently  become  what  it  was 
for  centuries,  a  bone  of  contention  between  Kangra,  Guler,  and  Nnrpur.  Originally 
it  must  have  been  Kangra  territory  and  was  probably  taken  over  or  seized  by 
Guler  after  that  State  was  founded.  It  passed  into  the  possession  of  Nurpur  some 
time  later,  for  in  A.D.  1617 — 18  it  was  held  by  a  Nurpur  garrison  against  the 
Mugbals,  during  the  rebellion  of  Raja  Suraj  Mai.  After  this  it  probably  became  a 
part  of  the  imperial  demesne,  and  the  fort  was  garrisoned  by  imperial  troops. 

From  the  Tabakat-i-Akbari^  we  learn  that  a  son  of  Raja  Takht  Mai,  named 
Bhuj  Dev,  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Kangra  Fort  in  A.D.  1572,  and  also  that  a  fort 
existed  in  the  reign  of  Takht  Mai,  which  he  had  strengthened  and  into  which 
the  governor  retired  on  the  approach  of  the  Mughal  army.  The  fort  most  prob- 
ably occupied  the  same  site  as  the  one  erected  by  Raja  Basu,  at  a  slightly  later  date 
when  the  capital  was  transferred  from  Pathankot  to  Nurpur,  about  A.D.  1585.  The 
variants  of  the  name  of  the  governor  suggest  that  the  real  word  is  Takhtu,  and  that 
Raja  Takht  Mai  himself  was  in  command  of  the  fort.  Remembering  his  brother's 
fate  he  had  good  reason  for  fear  and  anxiety. 

4.     To  be  read  after,  "  and  he  took  to  flight,"  p.  134,  line  16. 

The  note  in  Khafi  Khan  is  as  follows* : —  "  For  three  days  most  vigorous  attacks 
were  made,  but  Dara's  position  was  very  strong  and  his  men  fought  bravely  so  that 
the  assailants  made  no  impression.  Dara's  forces  indeed  sallied  out  and  after  caus- 
ing considerable  destruction  of  men  and  beasts  returned  to  their  positions.  The  artil- 
lery practices  of  the  assailants  damaged  only  the  defence  works.  On  the  fourth  night 
Aurangzeb  called  around  him  some  of  his  most  trusty  servants  and  incited  them  by 
strong  exhortations  and  promises  to  undertake  an  assault. 

Next  day  Aurangzeb  sent  Raja  Rajrup,  zamindar  of  Jammu  (Nurpur),  with  his 
infantry,  against  the  rear  of  a  hill  where  an  assault  was  not  expected  and  where  the 
concentration  of  forces  was  thought  to  render  it  impossible.     But  he  forced  his  way 

and  planted  his  banner  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 

The  success  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle  was  due  to  Raja  Rajrup,  but  at  last  the 


<  TabakatiAkbari,  Elliot's  History,  Vol.  V,  p.  358. 

«  Munaliibab-ul-Lubab,  Elliot's  History,  Vol.  VII,  p.  240. 
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victory  was  owing  to  the  devotion  of  Shaikh  Mir  and  the  intrepidity  of  Diler  Khan 
Afghan,  who  attacked  the  hnes  held  by  Shah  Nawaz  Khan.  Pride  and  shame  so 
worked  upon  Shah  Nawaz  that  he  gave  up  all  hope  of  surviving  and  died  fighting 
most  courageously. 


Daniel  Moginie,  a  forgotten  Swiss  adventurer  in  Hindustan. 

(1738-1749.) 
Translated  from  the  German  by  the  REVS.  J.  W.  Duhr,  S.J.,  and  H.  Hosten,  S.J. 

Johann  Bernouilli  mentions,  in  a  list  of  works  on  Nadir  Shah,'  one  by  a  Swiss 
adventurer,  whose  name  and  fame  India  seems  to  have  entirely  forgotten.  He  is 
said  to  have  died  at  Agra  on  May  22nd,  1749,  aged  39  years,  and  to  have  been  Gover- 
nor of  the  Panjab. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  I  have  not  found  his  name  on  any  of  the  tombstones  in  the 
CathoUc  graveyards  of  Agra,  although  I  copied  all  the  inscriptions  up  to  the  end  of 
December  1912.  Of  Moginie  himself  and  his  adventures  I  know  nothing  beyond 
what  we  learn  from  Bernouilli.  His  history  is,  however,  too  romantic  to  leave  it  in 
the  Umbo  of  oblivion.  Perhaps  one  of  our  readers  will  feel  stimulated  to  try  and 
get  hold  of  the  original  account,  and  push  the  study  of  it,  and  its  claims  to  recogni- 
tion or  its  spuriousness,  further  than  Bernouilli. 

H.  Hosten,  S.J. 
:o: 

[P.  11].  Uillustre  Paysan,  ou  Memoires  et  avantures  de  Daniel  Moginie,  natif  du 
village  de  Chezales  au  Canton  de  Berne,  haillage  de  Moudon,  mort  a  Agra,  le  22  de  Mai 
1749,  age  de  39  ans  ;  Omrah  de  la  premiere  classe,  Commandant  de  la  seconde  Garde 
Mogole,  Grand  Portier  du  Palais  de  I' Empereur  et  Gouverneur  du  Palngeab.  Ou  se 
trouvent  plusieurs  particularites  anecdotes  des  dernieres  Revolutions  de  la  Perse  et  de  V 
Indostan  et  du  Regne  de  Thamas-Koulikan.  Ecrit  et  adresse  par  lui-meme  a  son  Frere 
Francois,  son  Legataire.     A  I,ausanne,  1754.  8vo.* 

I  have  not  seen  this  book  for  a  very  long  time  in  the  original  French  edition, 
but  I  have  it  lying  before  me  in  German,  in  which  language  it  has  appeared  under 
several  titles.  First,  at  Berlin  in  1755,  the  title :  Der  erlauchte  Bauer  oder  Lebens- 
geschichte  und  Begebenheiten  Daniel  Moginies,  etc.,  being  the  literal  and  complete 
translation  of  the  long  French  title.  Subsequently,  a  new  title-page  was  put  to  this 
Berlin  edition,  with  the  following  title :  Die  bewundernswiirdige  Gunst  des  Gliicks  oder 

'  Cf.  Des  Pater  Joseph  Tieffenthaler's,  b.  G.  J.  und  apost.  Missionarius  in  Jridien,  historisch-geographische  Be- 
sehreibung  von  Hindustan.  Zweyten  Bandes,  zweyter  Theil,  (Berlin)  Gotha,  E.  W.  Ettinger,  1788,  pp.  11-17.  [The  notes 
not  within  [     ]  are  by  Bernouilli.     We  leave  the  spelling  of  some  of  the  proper  names  in  their  original  form.] 

*  [The  illustrious  Peasant,  or  Memoirs  and  adventures  of  Daniel  Moginie,  a  native  of  the  village  of  Chdzales  in  the 
Canton  of  Bern,  Bailiwick  of  Moudon,  who  died  at  Agra  on  May  22,  1749,  aged  39  years,  Omrah  of  the  first  class, 
Commandant  of  the  second  Mogol  Guard,  Great  Gate-Keeper  of  the  Emperor's  Palace,  and  Governor  of  the  Palngeab 
[Panjab],  wherein  are  found  several  Particulars  (and)  anecdotes  about  the  latest  Revolutions  of  Persia  and  Indostan 
and  of  the  reign  of  Thamas-Koulikan.  Written  and  addressed  by  himself  to  his  brother  Franjois,  his  legatee.  At 
I<ausanne,  1754.] 
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wahrhaftige  und  zuverldssige  Lebensbeschreibung  eines  Menschen  welcher  von  dem  nie- 
drigsten  Stande  bis  fast  zum  hochsien  Gipsel  der  Ehren  gestiegen  ist,  und  der  seine  Tage 
erst  gegen  die  Mitte  des  jetzigen  Jahrhunderts  beschlossen  hat.  Nebst  verschiedenen 
geheimen  Umstdnden  einiger  sehr  betrdchtlichen  Staaten.  Frankfurt  und  Leipzig,  1760.' 
The  new  title-page  contains  this  quaint  and  quite  new  title,  together  with  the  12 
last  pages  of  the  text,  and  the  identical  list  of  atrocious  errata  found  in  the  Berlin 
edition.  Another  German  edition,  which  I  have  not  seen,  and  which,  if  I  understand 
Herr  Meusel  aright,^  is  a  different  translation  from  that  of  the  Berlin  edition,  has  for 
title :  Daniel  von  Moginie  selbst  eigene  Beschreibung  seiner  Reise  und  seltsame  Bege- 
benheiten  in  Persien  und  Indostan ;  herausgegeben  von  (Reichard)  Tomlinson.  Bern 
1763,  2  parts,  8vo.^ 

[P.  12].  We  might  have  assigned  before  this  a  place  to  Moginie,  because  he 
deals  but  briefly  with  Nadir's  expedition  to  Dehli,  whereas  he  relates  at  length  the 
events  preceding  it.  One  knows  hardly  what  to  think  about  this  quite  marvellous 
book,  which  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  novel.  At  the  age  of  18,  Moginie,  the  son 
of  a  substantial  peasant,  had  a  dream,  after  which  he  found,  in  a  hollow  wall  of  his 
father's  house,  a  roll  of  parchment  on  which  were  written  wonderful  characters  which 
he  could  not  read.  He  sought  the  advice  of  Crousaz  and  Riichat  of  Lausanne,  was 
directed  to  a  Leiden  Professor  (probably  Schultens),  and,  to  manage  to  go  there, 
entered  the  service  of  a  Dutch  family  at  Bern.  The  Leiden  Professor  directed  him 
in  turn  to  the  former  commandant  of  Malacca,  Herr  Kalb  of  Amsterdam,  from  whom 
he  finally  learnt  that  his  manuscript  was  written  in  the  Malay,  or  the  original 
Indian  tongue,  and  contained  the  genealogy  of  a  family,  which  descended  from 
Amorgines,  King  of  the  Sacse  {dent  Konige  der  Sacer),  but  was  dispersed  in  the  nth 
century,  when  the  barbarians  invaded  Persia.  The  third  son  of  Sapor  Amorgines, 
the  then  head  of  the  family,  went  to  Constantinople,  next  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
baptized  and  married.  With  what  remained  of  his  jewels  he  bought  a  piece  of  land 
in  the  Wadt  or  Pays  de  Vaud  (then  part  of  Savoy),  where,  in  the  year  1069  A.D.  he 
wrote  in  his  own  hand  at  Avencum  (or  Aventicum,  now  Avanches)  the  manuscript  in 
question.  Herr  Kalb,  recognising  in  Moginie  a  descendant  of  "this  Prince,  and 
therefore  one  of  the  oldest  noblemen  in  the  world,  showed  him  a  father's  affection, 
and  took  him  to  Batavia,  but  died  on  the  journey.  After  several  romantic  adven- 
tures, Moginie  reached  Malacca,  where  the  Governor  of  the  town,  an  old  French 
refugee,  called  d'Imberbault,  gave  him  some  instruction  in  the  military  art,  to  enable 
him  to  enter  the  service  of  Thamas,  the  Persian  Prince. 

Moginie,  whose  ambition  it  was  to  rescue  his  family  from  the  obscurity  into 

1  [The  remarkable  Favour  of  Fortune,  or  veracious  and  credible  Biography  of  a  Man  who  rose  from  the  lowest 
Condition  to  well-nigh  the  highest  Pinnacle  of  Honour,  and  who  ended  his  Bays  only  about  the  Middle  of  the  present 
Century.     Together  with  several  unknown  circumstances  of  some  very  important  States.  .  .  .] 

2  •'  Alia  Versio  Theotisca  prodiit  sic  inscripta,"  etc.  Vid.  Bibl.  Histor.  Tom.  II.  P.  2,  pag.  4.  Herr  Meusel  has 
inserted  this  book  among  the  authors  on  India,  because  it  was  not  yet  known  to  him,  when  he  wrote  that  part  which 
deals  with  the  writers  on  Persia. 

3  [Daniel  von  Moginie's  own  Description  of  his  Travels  and  strange  Adventures  in  Persia  and  Indostan ;  published 
by  (Reichard)  Tomlinson.  .  .  .] 
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which  it  had  fallen,  followed  this  plan.  On  December  24th,  1729,  he  arrived  at  Bender 
Abbasi,  and,  after  weighing  the  pros  and  cons,  he  judged  it  more  to  his  purpose  to 
o£fer  his  services  to  the  Afghan  King  Azraf,  then  at  Shiras,  than  to  Thamas,  who 
was  at  a  distance.  He  was  well  received  by  Zeberdest,  Azraf  s  General,  before  whom 
he  gave  himself  out  as  a  French  nobleman  experienced  in  gunnery  and  the  military 
profession ;  and,  as  Shiras  was  besieged  shortly  after  by  Thamas  Kuli  Khan,  he  was 
of  great  assistance  in  the  defence  of  that  town.  The  town  was  taken,  however,  after 
Azraf,  who  had  abandoned  it,  was  utterly  defeated.  Moginie  now  collected  a  force 
of  200  men,  and  taking  command  of  it  offered  his  services  to  Thamas  Kuli  Khan. 
From  this  time  onward  (February  1730),  Moginie  [P.  13]  was  for  some  years  almost 
continually  near  the  Persian  General ;  he  accompanied  him  in  his  expeditions,  rendered 
him  (as  he  says)  important  services,  and  rose  higher  and  higher  in  his  favour. 
His  narrative  of  the  events  of  this  period  is  very  circumstantial,  and  has  every  appear- 
ance of  trustworthiness;  nor  do  I  see  why  a  novelist  should  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  invent  so  many  incidents  therein  related,  which  are  of  no  interest  to  the  mere 
dilettante  reader. 

Soon  after  ascending  the  throne  in  May  1736,  the  new  Shah  (Nadir)  sent  Abdul- 
Bachi-Khan  to  Constantinople  to  confirm  the  peace.  Moginie  had  to  accompany  him ; 
and,  though  his  character  was  not  defined,  his  mission  consisted  chiefly  in  attracting 
to  the  Shah's  service  all  the  Europeans  residing  at  Constantinople  who  might  be  able 
to  perfect  in  Persia  the  sciences  generally,  and  especially  the  military  art.  Abdul- 
Bachi-Khan  is  the  very  ambassador  with  whom  Otter  travelled  from  Constantinople 
to  Ispahan.  Moginie,  who  remained  behind  in  Constantinople,  learnt,  however,  already 
in  December  1736  that  Abdul  had  accused  him  before  the  Shah,  as  also  before  the 
Great  Vizier  and  other  Ministers  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  as  if  he  had  hindered  the  con- 
clusion of  thie  peace.  He  was  now  ordered  by  the  Shah  to  remain  as  his  agent  near 
the  Sublime  Porte  at  Constantinople,  and,  under  threat  of  disfavour,  to  settle  within 
two  months  the  business  pending.  As  he  had  no  hope  of  effecting  this,  he  considered 
himself  as  lost.  To  save  his  remaining  fortunes,  he  left  Stamboul  for  Persia  on  the  4th 
of  March  1737,  and  arrived  in  disguise  at  Ispahan,  where  his  friends,  out  of  fear  and 
interested  motives,  betrayed  him.  The  only  one  who  took  an  interest  in  him  was  Heer 
Norpeen,  the  Director  of  the  Dutch  Factory,  who  advised  him  to  try  his  luck  in  India, 
and  offered  him  his  help  in  the  matter ;  for  the  circumstances  were  too  bad  for  him  to 
appear  before  the  Shah  and  seek  to  exculpate  himself.  He  betook  himself  first  to 
Candahar,  where  he  was  known  to  the  Prince,'  in  order  to  settle  there,  and  he  helped 
to  defend  this  town,  which  Nadir  Shah,  not  long  afterwards,  besieged  for  more  than 
a  year.  During  the  siege,  the  issue  of  which  could  be  foreseen,  Moginie,  who  especially 
had  to  fear  the  Shah's  vengeance,  fled  to  Dehli  (which,  like  Otter,  he  calls  Dilly), 
disguised  as  a  Banian,  and  accompanied  by  an  Afghan  notable,  who  succumbed  to  the 
hardships  of  the  way. 


'  During  the  first  mission  which  he  received  from  Thamas  Kulikhan,  viz.,  to  examine  secretly  the  condition  of  the 
Kandahar  fortress,  he  gained  the  affection  of  the  Prince,  and  continued  in  it,  although  he  had  to  prove  unfaithful  to 
him  is  secret. 
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Here  he  soon  rose  to  power,  especially  as  he  could  still  show  [P,  14]  the  patent 
he  had  received  from  Nadir  Shah,  and  he  already  commanded  a  corps,  and  was  con- 
sulted, when  Nadir  Shah  marched  on  Dehli.  He  advanced  with  the  Mogol  Army 
and  assisted  at  the  first  events.  He  relates  also,  but  differently  from  others,  the 
well-known  treacheries  which  then  occurred ;  but,  as  Mohammed  Shah  was  retained 
a  prisoner  by  Nadir  after  the  meeting  of  the  two  Monarchs,  the  situation  grew  again 
too  hot  for  him;  and,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  Shah's  hands,  he  profited  by  the 
general  disorder,  and  fled  with  about  60  olficers.  He  reached  Dehli  before  anything 
had  transpired  there  about  the  Emperor's  being  kept  a  prisoner,  and  helped  himself 
to  horses  from  the  Emperor's  stable,  four  elephants,  and  the  most  precious  objects 
in  the  palace  of  Nessur-Ali,  lately  deceased,  which  (palace)  the  Emperor  had  gifted 
to  him.  His  followers  had  now  increased  to  1,500  officers  and  other  persons  of  rank  ; 
he  marched  with  them  southwards,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  taking  possession  of 
the  kingdom  of  Golkonda.  At  the  end  of  three  months,  he  was  already  at  the  head  of 
4,000  infantry  and  more  than  1,800  horse,  and  had  a  camp  with  artillery  and  baggage. 
However,  in  July  (1739),  he  learned,  through  the  couriers  sent  from  Dehli  to  the 
Provinces,  what  had  since  happened  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Shah :  the  latter' s 
retreat,  and  that  he  had  bound  himself  to  help  the  Emperor  in  bringing  his  nobility 
to  obedience,  or  maintaining  them  in  it.  Hereupon,  Moginie  himself  returned,  was 
received  by  the  Emperor  as  a  faithful  servant,  was  appointed  to  the  dignity  of  a 
commandant  of  the  second  guard  (der  andern  Garde),  and  honoured  with  other 
favours.  These  kindnesses  animating  him  with  new  zeal,  he  undertook  to  organise 
the  whole  corps  after  what  he  considered  the  best  methods  of  military  discipline.  In 
September  1740,  he  made  them  manoeuvre  before  the  Emperor,  who  was  so  highly 
pleased  that  he  made  him  an  Omrah  of  the  first  rank,  and  presented  him  besides 
with  400,000  rupees,  to  enable  him  to  live  up  to  his  rank.  Shortly  afterwards,  after 
a  repetition  of  these  manoeuvres,  he  obtained  the  patent  of  a  Eieutenant-General  of 
the  armies  of  Hindustan,  and  the  Governors  in  the  Provinces  were  ordered  to  dis- 
cipline their  troops  according  to  his  method. 

This  mission,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  successful.  Moginie  was 
sent  to  Bengal,  "  in  order  to  receive  from  the  Regents  of  Daca  the  accounts  which 
they  had  to  submit  to  their  Over-Raja  from  the  time  of  his  minority."  '  The  [P.  15] 
mother  of  the  young  Raja  was  a  sister  of  the  Emperor's,  and  he  was  to  bring  both  to 

I  Before  this,  much  [of  Mogini^'s  story]  was  simply  improbable ;  but  here  the  narrative  limps  quite  violently  and 
is  surely  false.  How  could  Moginie  give  to  the  Mahommedan  Governor  of  Bengal  the  title  of  Raja,  which  belongs  only 
to  Hindus  ?  The  supposed  Over-Raja  must  have  been  Saflfraskhan,  to  whom  the  rebeUious  Sadshi  and  Aliverdi,  after 
they  had  done  away  with  the  Subah  Sudsha  Khan  in  1738,  disputed  likewise  the  governorship,  and  whom  they  slew  in 
battle  at  the  end  of  1741.  Saffraskhan,  besides,  was  older  then  than  to  be  a  prince  who  had  just  emerged  from  his  minority, 
since  he  was  alive  already  before  1720  (Cf.  Holwell,  pp.  36-37).  And,  as  for  his  mother,  it  is  rather  uncertain  whether  she 
was  the  Emperor's  sister.  On  one  point  only  does  one  remark  a  distant  similarity  with  real  history,  viz. ,  that  at  the  time 
when  Mogini6  would  have  been  sent  to  Bengal,  the  Emperor,  who  was  reduced  to  straits  by  the  Mahrattas  owing  to  the 
Tshout,  ofiered  to  them  to  go  to  Bengal,  to  levy  there  the  revenue  which  had  fallen  into  arrears  owing  to  the  supposed 
anarchy,  to  which  they  agreed.  [The  word  <  Tschout '  may  be  identified  with  CAaw^A  (Mahr.),  '  one  fourth  part';  the 
black  mail  levied  by  the  Mahrattas  from  the  provincial  governors  as  compensation  for  leaving  their  districts  in  immunity 
from  plunder.  Cf.  Hobson-Jobson — s.  v.,  Chowt,  and  compare  with  Manucci  by  W.  Irvine,  Storia  do  Mogor,  IV,  431, 
note  on  Chiutia.J 
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Agra,  where  the  Raja  intended  doing  homage  to  his  sovereign  and  uncle,  whereas  his 
mother  would  remain  in  the  Mahal.  However,  he  made  the  Princess  change  her 
mind,  and  his  old  genealogical  record  moved  the  Emperor  to  give  him  his  sister  in 
marriage  and  appoint  him  Governor  of  the  Panjab  (Panshab)  and  I^ahor.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  in  this  glorious  position  from  February  1742.  Three  years 
after  his  marriage,  his  wife  would  have  died,  and  his  only  wish  during  [the  last]  four 
years  was  to  have  his  brother  near  him,  especially  as  the  bad  state  of  his  health  told 
him  to  prepare  for  death.' 

I  have  allowed  myself  to  be  detained  by  this  "  illustrious  peasant "  at  greater 
length  than  I  had  intended,  and  than  he  seems  to  deserve.  For  my  justification  I 
can  add  only  that  even  the  famous  historian  Herr  Meusel  has  a  higher  opinion  of  the 
value  of  this  book  than  probably  most  of  my  readers,  or  those  who  have  read  the 
whole  of  it.  I  want  to  quote  his  opinion  at  foot,''  and  add  here  freely  my  own. 
The  authenticity  of  the  old  parchment-roll  may  be  left  undecided ;  it  is  not  impos- 
sible, provided  the  contents,  as  given  in  the  book  itself,  agree  somehow  with  the 
Persian  Aimals  to  be  found  in  trustworthy  authors ;  perhaps,  one  might  learn  still  in 
the  Pays  de  Vaud  whether  the  alleged  discovery  of  this  document  is  not  a  mere 
gloss  added  to  the  book  by  the  editor. 

[P.  16].  Still  less  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  traveller's  amorous  adven- 
tures and  others,  which  drove  him  to  Malacca.  He  reached  Shiras,  and,  as  he  has 
often  occasion  to  speak  of  the  Afghans  {A  vganen),  he  gives  his  brother  an  idea  of  this 
people  and  of  the  revolutions  they  had  brought  about  in  Persia.  "  I  shall  tell  you 
about  this,"  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  "what  I  have  learned  from  the  chief  and  best 
informed  persons  among  them.  As  their  downfall  and  ruin  took  place  under  my  own 
eyes,  I  shall  be  able  to  speak  to  you  about  it  as  an  eye-witness."  In  another  place 
(p.  63)  one  sees  that  he  must  have  learned  much  from  the  French  cannon-founder 
Chomel,  who  had  come  to  Ispahan  already  in  1716  or  1717,  and  who  from  1724  had 
enjoyed  an  influential  position  among  the  Afghans.  However,  this  portion  may  also 
be  merely  an  addition  compiled  by  the  editor  from  the  several  earlier  histories  I  have 
indicated  above.  My  opinion  about  Moginie's  doings  in  Persia  is  more  definite.  I 
have  said  already  why  I  consider  them  trustworthy.  In  that  case  they  constitute 
the  best  and  most  useful  portion  of  the  book.  I  add  stiU  that  the  fortunes  of  our 
adventurer  in  Persia  are  not  quite  so  extraordinary  as  to  exceed  all  likelihood.  Nadir 
was  fond  of  Europeans,*  and  Moginie  had  talents  which,  for  the  country,  were  not 
common.     Only  one  point  offers  a  difficulty :  Moginie  asserts  that  the  daughter  of 

>  This  brother  had  gone  with  him  to  Holland,  and  had  entered  the  service  of  an  Englishman. 

*  Liber,  historici  magis,  quam  geographici  argument!,  utpote  qui,  prseter  auctoris  fata  mirabilia,  multa  de  rebus 
titulo  memoratis  tradit  alibi  baud  obvia,  certe  minus  explicita.  Nos  supra  Vol.  I,  P.  II,  p.  63,sqq.  ubi  de  rebus  Persicis 
sevi  lecentioris  sermo,  hnjus  quoque  scriptoris  probe  instrucli  memitiissemus,  si  tum  ejus  librum  cognovissimus  In 
luum  eorum  qui  de  rebus  Persiae  historias  condidere,  venisse  hand  videtur.  [=The  subject  of  the  book  is  historical  rather 
than  geographical ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  author's  wonderful  adventures,  it  contains  many  things  on  the  matters  men- 
tioned in  the  title  which  are  not  found  elsewhere,  or  at  any  rate  are  less  clear.  In  Vol.  I,  Pt.  II,  p.  63,  sqq.,  where  we 
speak  of  Persian  affairs  of  more  recent  times,  we  should  have  mentioned  also  this  well-informed  writer,  if  we  had  then 
known  his  book.    It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  by  the  historians  who  have  written  about  Persia.] 

"S  See  in  particular  pp.  158-159,  and  Lettres  idifiantes,  Rec  [ueil]  xxv,  p.  405. 
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Samedkhan,  a  distinguished  General  in  Nadir's  service,  was  given  him  in  marriage  by 
her  own  father,  whose  favourite  he  was.  This  seems  to  show  that  he  changed  his 
reUgion.  He  wishes,  however,  to  forestall  the  suspicion  (p.  162) ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  the  two  could  have  gone  together,  and  I  suspect  that  a  remnant  of  Swiss 
piety  and  shame  made  him  suppress  the  circumstance.  Probably,  too,  he  bore  another 
name  in  Persia  and  Hindustan,  which  he  nowhere  mentions. 

To  come  finally  to  the  events  which  would  have  occurred  after  his  flight  from 
Persia :  some  of  these  may  be  true,  and  one  can  learn  even  some  incidents  about 
Nadir's  expedition;  but,  very  shallow  and  partly  false  are  on  the  whole  the  informa- 
tions inserted  about  Hindustan ;  I  take  them  as  an  addition  of  the  ignorant  editor, 
nor  do  I  consider  less  apocryphal  Moginie's  relationship  with  Mohammad-Shah,  the 
Emperor  of  Hindustan ;  for,  in  that  case,  new  doubts  arise,  on  the  score  of  reUgion 
among  other  things.  Moreover,  one  may  wonder  that  not  the  slightest  information 
about  the  Mogol  Court  is  to  be  found  for  the  period  1742-1749,  not  even  about  the 
death  of  his  imperial  brother-in-law,  which  occurred  in  1747.  [P.  17]  This  is  easy  to 
understand,  however,  when  one  considers  that  the  editor  had  not  at  hand  any  printed 
books  from  which  to  fill  in  the  gap.' 

Si.  Xavier's  College, 

30,  Park  Street,  Calcutta. 

1917. 

[1  The  following  facts  may  possibly  throw  some  light  on  Moginie's  stay  at  Dacca.  According  to  Stewart's  History 
of  Bengal  (pp.  426-429),  Suja-uddin,  the  Nawab  of  Bengal,  who  governed  Murshidabad  from  1726  to  1739,  appointed  his 
son-in-law  Murshid  KuH  Khan,  as  Deputy  Nazim  of  Dacca.  Murshid  Kuli  Khan  employed  as  his  Diwan  '  Meer 
Hubbeeb,'  a  native  of  Shiraz,  who  had  been  a  broker  at  Hugli.  In  1734,  Mursh;d  Kuli  Khan  was  appointed  to  the 
deputy-government  of  Orissa  and  he  took  '  Meer  Hubbeeb '  with  him.  The  government  of  Dacca  was  then  conferred 
by  the  Nawab  on  Sarfaraz  Khan,  but  he  was  ordered  to  send  there  as  his  deputy  '  Ghalib  Aly  Khan,'  who  asserted  his 
descent  from  the  kings  of  Persia.  Might  Moginie  not  have  been  known,  therefore,  in  India  by  the  title  of  Ghalib 
Ali  Khan? 

An  Augustinian  Friar,  Ambrosio  de  Santo  Augustinho,  relates  how,  while  he  was  Rector  of  Nagori  near  Dacca, 
there  arose  a  persecution  against  the  Christians  of  his  Mission  under  Murshid  KuH  Khan  and  his  second  'Morobib' 
(Meer  Hubbeeb).  Morobib  was,  however,  a  friend  o"  the  Christians,  and  he  did  everything  he  could  to  defend  them. 
"This  man  completed  his  term  of  oflBce,  and  another  one  came.  The  case  was  placed  before  the  tribunals,  and  all  were 
condemned  to  death.  The  Nababo  who  had  to  ratify  the  sentence  was  a  Persian  ;  a  good  man,  called  Galbalican.  He 
said  he  would  not  kill  them.  God,  who  had  created  them,  would  kiU  them;  let  them  remain  in  prison  for  life. 
They  remained  in  prison  three  years  and  some  months.  One  died  in  prison ;  the  other  two  were  set  free  at  the  request 
of  a  Christian,  the  Nababo's  surgeon,  and  they  did  not  enquire  any  further  about  the  others  or  about  the  Fathers ;  the 
whole  thing  was  hushed  up  that  way  or  put  out  of  sight." 

Having  no  books  at  my  disposal  here  at  Darjeeling  (15-3-1920),  I  am  unable  to  push  my  enquiries  about  Galbalican 
any  further.] 


The  Cradle  of  Graeco-Buddhist  Art.' 

A.   FOUCHER. 

It  may  be  taken  as  an  historical  fact  that  the  Graeco-Buddhist  school  of  art 
arose  some  time  about  the  beginning  of  our  era,  and  somewhere  on  the  North- Western 
borders  of  India,  from  the  impact  of  two  inverse  expansions :  that  of  Hellenism 
towards  the  East,  consequent  upon  the  political  conquests  of  Alexander,  and  that  of 
Buddhism  towards  the  West,  due  to  the  religious  propaganda  of  Asoka.  All  that 
remains  to  be  done  is  to  go  beyond  these  safe  but  rather  too  wide  approximations,  and 
to  determine  with  more  precision  the  place  as  well  as  the  date  of  birth  of  that  school. 
Of  course  both  enquiries,  the  geographical  and  the  chronological  one,  are  closely 
connected  together  :  yet  to-day  we  are  especially  concerned  with  the  first,  and  our  set 
task  is  to  fix  as  accurately  as  possible  the  limits  of  the  country  which  may  boast  of 
having  been  the  cradle  of  the  school,  or,  to  make  things  easier,  of  its  characteristic 
trade-mark,  I  mean  the  Indo-Greek  type  of  Buddha.  As  you  already  know,  the  latter 
is  the  indisputable  prototype  of  all  the  modern  Buddhas  we  find  still  enthroned  in 
the  pagodas  of  the  Far  East.  Now,  if  we  consider  that  Graeco-Buddhist  art  thus 
spread  as  far  as  the  shore  and  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  played  in  Eastern  Asia 
the  same  prominent  part  as  Christian  art  in  Europe,  the  question  of  its  starting -place 
will  seem  to  be  quite  worth  an  answer,  and  we  shall  feel  we  are  not  idling  away  our 
time  if  we  look  for  it  in  an  atlas. 

As  soon  as  we  glance  at  the  map,  which  is  bound  to  contain  the  object  of  our  search, 
viz.  that  of  the  mountainous  region  between  India  and  Iran,  we  see  that  our  quest 
will  be  singularly  simplified  by  the  physical  character  of  the  country.  For  it  is  a 
well-known  law,  easy  to  exemplify  all  over  the  world,  that  Art  never  was  a  mountain- 
flower.  So  we  may  take  it  as  granted  that  the  Graeco-Buddhist  school  can  only  have 
flourished  in  one  of  the  two  alluvial  plains  shown  on  the  map.  It  sprang  up  either  on 
the  northern  or  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  the  ancient  Paropanisus 
range,  i.e.  either  in  the  valley  of  the  Oxus  or  in  that  of  the  Kabul-Rud.  So  the  question 
of  priority  is  to  be  decided  between— if  we  give  their  ancient  names  to  the  two  com- 
peting countries — Bactria  and  Gandhara.*  To  be  sure,  the  Peshawar  district  and  the 
adjoining  valleys  have  been  for  a  century,  especially  since  the  annexation  of  the 
Panjab  and  the  British  expeditions  to  Kabul,  the  great  find-place  for  "  Buts,"  as  they 
call  every  Buddhist  sculpture  on  the  Frontier  ;  and  lately  the  admirable  excavations 
of  Sir  John  Marshall  have  conclusively  showed  that  Graeco-Buddhist  art  flourished 

'  Snmmary  of  an  illnstrated  lecture  given  at  Barnes  Court,  Simla,  on  the  ist  August,  1919. 

*  For  the  sake  of  brevity  we  include  here,  under  the  name  of  Gandhara,   the  neighbouring  valleys  of  Swat  and 
Boner  (anc.  Udyana)  and  of  Kabul  (anc.  Kapiia  and  Nagarahara). 
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as  far  East  as  Taxila.  But  what  about  Bactria,  the  fertile,  rich,  thickly  populated 
country  of  Bactria,  the  "  Pride  of  Ariana,"  with  its  thousand  towns,  and  its  old  capi- 
tal Bactra  (now  Balkh),  the  "  Mother  of  Cities  "?  When  we  are  seeking  for  the  origin 
of  an  acknowledged  semi-Hellenic  school,  how  can  we  forget  that  Bactria  was  for  a  long 
time  the  largest  Greek  colony  in  the  Middle  East  ?  Or  would  the  fact  that  no  archaeo- 
logical exploration  has  yet  been  attempted  in  Afghan  Turkestan  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  putting  its  claim  aside  off-hand  ?  Evidently  not :  but  then  we  must  confess 
that  we  entirely  miss  one  of  the  two  essential  elements  of  the  problem;  and  its  solu- 
tion becomes  a  case  of  "guessing  if  you  can,  and  choosing  if  you  dare  "  as  the  French 
poet  puts  it. 

We  are  thus  confronted,  at  the  very  outset,  with  the  most  glaring  and  deplorable 
gap  in  our  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of  Buddhist  Asia.  It  can  easily  be  shown 
how  the  Buddhist  art  of  Java,  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  is  linked  up  in  its  origins,  through 
the  medium  of  Amaravati,  Bodh-Gaya,  Benares  and  Mathura  (Muttra),  with  the  North- 
West  frontier  of  India.  Thanks  to  the  splendid  explorations  of  Sir  Aurel  Stein, 
Edouard  Chavannes,  and  others,  we  can  follow  in  the  same  way  the  spread  of  Iruio- 
Greek  influence  along  the  sandy  roads  of  Central  Asia  to  China,  Corea,  and  Japan. 
But  then,  between  the  Peshawar  district  and  the  Kabul  valley  on  one  side,  and  the 
Chinese  Turkestan  on  the  other,  there  is  an  almost  perfect  blank,  the  upper  basin  of 
the  Oxus  being  still  practically  unexplored,  as  far  as  archaeological  research  is  concerned . 
What  makes  matters  still  worse,  Balkh  Ues  just  at  the  apex  of  the  angle,  at  the 
branching  off  of  the  two  great  routes  along  which  Buddhist  religion  and  art  travelled, 
leading  either  towards  the  South-East,  to  Java,  or  towards  the  North-East,  to  Japan  : 
so  the  presence  of  that  gap,  as  you  may  imagine,  cannot  but  tell  very  heavily  on  the 
study  of  Asiatic  art,  old  and  new.  To  begin  with,  our  present  query  about  the  birth- 
place of  the  Graeco-Buddhist  school  must  ever  remain  open  to  discussion  as  long  as 
the  ruins  of  Balkh  have  not  been  properly  examined  and  excavated.  But  if  we  can- 
not to-day  reach  certitude,  that  is  not  a  reason  to  discard  what  we  can  get,  viz.  proba- 
bilities. While  we  wait  and  long  for  the  scientific  evidence,  it  may  be  of  some  use 
if  I  briefly  give  you  some  obvious,  and,  I  trust,  reasonable  arguments  in  favour  of 

Gandhara  as  against  Bactria. 

II. 

When  we  enquire  about  the  historical  circumstances  which  engendered  the  creation 
of  the  Indo-Greek  type  of  Buddha,  what  particularly  attracts  Europeans  is  how 
Hellenic  influence  can  thus  have  reached  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Oxus  and 
of  the  Indus.  When  once  they  are  satisfied  that,  after  x\lexander's  conquest  in  329- 
327  B.C.,  Bactria  knew  two  full  centuries  of  Greek  rule,  they  are  quite  ready  to  use 
the  expression  "  Graeco-Bactrian  Art "  to  designate  the  sculptures  found  on  both 
sides  of  the  Indo- Afghan  frontier.  Now  were  that  school  Greek  only,  I  mean  had  it 
produced  none  other  but  classical  motives,  this  mental  attitude — one-sided  as  it  is — 
would  be  perfectly  right.  Suppose  that  in  Gandhara  we  found  only  Ionic  or  Corinthian 
capitals,  winged  lions  or  griffins,  Atlantes  or  Tritons,  amorini  or  bacchanals,  and  so 
on ;  in  order  to  explain  their  origin  we  should  not  have  to  look  any  further  than  to 
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Hellenized  Bactria.  But,  besides  these  decorative  subjects,  the  finds  of  Gandhara  have 
brought  to  light  in  overwhelming  numbers  scenes  and  images  which  no  recourse  to 
Greece  or  Persia  could  ever  explain  alone :  I  mean  the  Buddhist  ones.  To  account 
for  them,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  the  penetration  not  only  of  Greek  art,  but  also  of 
the  Buddhist  religion — founded  a  thousand  miles  away  in  the  middle  Ganges  valley — 
into  the  country  which  was  to  be  the  place  of  their  union.  So  it  would  not  be  sufiici- 
ent  to  repeat  over  and  over  again  the  hackneyed  story  of  Alexander's  raid  in  the 
Panjab,  and,  later  on,  of  the  Indian  conquests  of  Demetrios  and  Eukratides,  of  Menan- 
der  and  ApoUodotos,  in  the  second  century  B.C.  It  is  not  less  essential  to  bear  in  mind 
how  the  famous  Asoka,  in  his  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Good  Law,  had  Gandhara 
and  Kashmir  converted  by  the  apostle  Madhyantika  towards  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  B.C.,  and  how  the  extreme  North- West  of  India  was  soon,  as  the  sacred 
texts  say :  "  glistening  with  golden  foundations  and  yellow  monastic  robes,"  so  much 
so  that  Gandhara  became  in  fact,  after  Magadha,  the  second  Holy  Land  of  Buddhism. 
If  now  you  remember  that  on  the  contrary  Bactria  was  not  an  Indian  country,  but 
an  Iranian  one,  specially  famous  as  the  alleged  birth-place  of  Zarathustra,  and  the 
stronghold  of  Mazdeism,  you  will  have  to  own  that — even  if  we  gratuitously  suppose 
that  Buddhism  penetrated  there  directly  after  the  conversion  of  North- Western  India, 
say,  in  the  second  century  B.C.,  at  the  soonest — it  was  not  a  fit  place  for  the  imme- 
diate thriving  of  it.  Thus  these  simple  considerations  already  create  a  prima  facie 
advantage  in  favour  of  Gandhara. 

That  is  not  all :  let  us  not  be  satisfied  with  mere  words.  The  meeting  of  two  ab- 
stracttons  like  Buddhism  and  Hellenism  could  never  produce  such  a  concrete  creation 
as  the  Graeco- Buddhist  sculptures.  Take  the  case  of  the  truest  representative  of 
the  school,  the  Indo-Greek  type  of  Buddha.  Svich  an  image  could  be  brought  forth 
only  when  brdered  of  a  Greek  sculptor  by  a  native  Buddhist.  I  should  even  be 
tempted  to  go  one  step  further.  The  more  I  look  at  these  old  acquaintances  of  mine, 
the  more  they  appear  to  me  as  a  kind  of  hybrid  compromise,  where  Greek  and  Indian 
features  are  so  indissolubly  blended  together  that  I  feel  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  most  likely  creator  of  this  Eurasian  Buddha  would  be,  too,  a  Eurasian  sculptor, 
an  artist  by  his  Greek  father,  and  a  Buddhist  by  his  Indian  mother.  Be  it  as  it  may, 
this  mixed  breed  of  images  is  clearly  not  a  pure  Indian  work,  but  Greece  too  could 
never  have  produced  it  alone  without  the  help  of  India.  It  really  is  a  new  creation, 
exactly  as  from  the  amalgamation  of  two  alien  chemical  substances  in  a  crucible,  there 
springs  forth  a  third  and  different  one.  There  lies  its  own  kind  of  originality  ;  and 
by  the  way,  you  see  how  wrong  those  are,  who,  prompted  by  some  aesthetic  bias,  or 
by  a  narrow  nationalist  spirit,  used  to  despise  and  disparage  these  statues  which 
are,  after  all,  the  greatest  artistic  success  ever  achieved  in  the  East.  But  to  revert 
tg  our  main  point,  it  must  have  taken  at  least  two  or  three  generations  of  close  inter- 
course between  Greek  and  Buddhist  people  for  such  a  double-faced  personage,  such  a 
strange  mixture  of  an  Indian  monk  and  a  Hellenic  god,  such  an  intimate  combination 
of  the  Mahapurusha  and  Apollo  to  be  finally  evolved.  Now  we  can  nowhere  find,  in  the 
history  of  Bactria,  time  for  such  a  protracted  intercourse  between  a  strong  Greek  colony. 
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and  a  flourishing  Buddhist  community.  During  the  third  century  B.C.,  Alexander's 
successors  were  simply  ruUng  over  Bactria,  as  over  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  just- 
dismembered  Persian  empire,  perhaps  the  most  Iranian  of  all :  practically,  they  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  either  Buddhism  or  India.  It  is  only  circa  200  B.C., 
after  the  success  of  the  Buddhist  propaganda  in  North- Western  India,  and  simulta- 
neously with  the  conquests  of  the  latter  by  Demetrios,  son  of  Euthydemos,  that  we 
may  assume  some  of  the  monks  to  have  found  their  way  to  the  northern  side  of  the 
Paropanisus  range.  But  then  two- thirds  of  a  century  had  scarcely  elapsed  before 
the  Greeks,  in    their  turn,  were  Swept  out  of  Bactria  by  the  invading  Scythians. 

Thus  we  come  to  the  most  decisive  argument  against  Bactria  having  ever  been  the 
cradle  of  the  Graeco-Buddhist  school,  that  is  to  say,  the  chronological  one.  All  historians 
agree  that  circa  135  B.C.  under  Heliocles,  the  Bactrian  part  of  the  Greek  kingdom, 
was  overrun  by  the  Barbarians.  Somehow  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  succeeded  in 
keeping  their  Indian  dominions  for  some  fifty  years  more,  till  they  were  completely 
supplanted  by  Saka  and  Parthian  invaders.  Some  of  them  even  managed  to  main- 
tain themselves  in  the  Kabul  valley,  where  Hermaeus  was  still  ruling  at  the  advent 
of  the  Kushans,  in  the  first  part  of  the  first  century  of  our  era.  Now,  it  is  most 
likely  that,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  the  Grseco-Buddhist  schoo.l  was  not  originated  before 
the  first  century  B.C.,  at  about  the  time  of  the  late  Yavana  and  the  first  Saka-Pahlava 
kings.  True  it  is  we  are  no  longer  bound  to  postpone  the  birth  of  Buddha's  image 
tin  the  end  of  the  first  century  A. D.,  for  the  seemingly  peremptory  reason  that  it 
does  not  make  its  appearance  on  coins  till  the  time  of  Kanishka.  Since  the  sensa- 
tional discovery  of  the  Peshawar  relic-casket  by  Dr.  D.  B.  Spooner,  we  can  see 
clearly  that  at  the  time  of  Kanishka  the  type  of  Buddha  already  was  a  much  stylized 
one.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  well  refer  its  creation — much  as  we  should 
be  inclined  to  do  so — to  the  time  of  the  greatest  Indo-Greek  dynasts,  not  even  of 
those  who,  like  the  famous  Menander,  have  the  Greek  legend  on  the  obverse  of  their 
coins  translated  on  the  reverse  into  Indian  language  and  writing  for  the  benefit  of 
their  Indian  subjects,  and  stamp  their  coinage  with  undeniable  Buddhist  symbols., 
As  a  rule  things  do  not  move  so  quickly  in  India.  You  may  imagine  for  yourselves 
how  many  reciprocal  prejudices  must  have  been  surmounted  before  invaders  and 
invaded  were  able  to  start  in  common  a  new  artistic  school.  But  there  we  are 
again  :  if  the  Buddha's  prototype  did  not  see  the  light  before  the  first  century  B.C., 
then  its  birth-place  cannot  have  been  the  already  '  barbarized '  country  of  Bactria. 

Shall  I  add  that  every  logical  presumption  points  in  the  same  direction  ? 
Impartial  as  you  are,  you  will  readily  admit  with  me  that  the  want  of  those  new 
religious  creations  must  have  been  first  felt,  like  the  want  of  bilingual  coins,  rather 
on  the  southern  than  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Paropanisus,  rather  in  India  than 
in  Iran.  If  the  Graeco-Bactrians  had  anything  to  do  with  them,  it  was  only  after 
they  had  had  to  forsake  Bactria — compelled  to  do  so  by  the  irresistible  advance  of 
the  Scythian  hordes — and  to  fall  back  on  their  Indian  possessions.  There  only,  from 
the  Irano-Greeks  they  still  were,  they  were  turned  into  real  Indo-Greeks ;  there  only 
they  were  at  liberty  to  mix  with  a  fairly  ancient  and  exceptionally  prosperous  Bud- 
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dhist  community  long  enough  to  conceive  the  idea  of  and  receive  orders  for  the  pro- 
duction of  bas-relief  scenes  from  the  life  of  Buddha  and  for  statues  of  the  Master 
himself.  Keep  saying,  if  you  like,  that  Graeco-Bactrian  artists  created  Graeco- 
Buddhist  art ;  but  concede  that  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  was  first  offered  them  in 
the  Kabul  valley  and  the  Peshawar  district,  in  Kapisa  and  Gandhara. 

III. 

Such  at  least  are,  for  the  present,  the  probabilities :  the  definitive  answer  to  the 
question  is  still  lying  beneath  the  mounds  of  Balkh,  and,  as  history  has  not  much  to 
do  with  logic,  these  when  once  dug  out,  may  after  all  teach  us  better.  But  as  we 
are  aiming  only  at  gathering  presumptions,  it  is  now  too  late  to  stop  short :  the  fact 
that  I  have  ventured  a  first  assertion  about  the  Gandharian  origins  of  Graeco- 
Buddhist  art  entitles  you  to  exact  my  opinion  about  the  circumstances  of  its  introduc- 
tion into  Bactria.  Of  course,  the  smallest  bit  of  fact  is  better  than  any  amount  of 
hypothesis,  and  it  is  a  vain  business  to  try  and  imagine  beforehand  what  these 
unexcavated  ruins  are  likely  to  yield  to  the  digger.  However,  the  ruins  are  there, 
and  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  estimates  their  circuit  to  be  twenty  miles,  which  is,  you 
will  concede,  quite  enough  to  make  an  archaeologist' s  mouth  water.  May  we,  by  the 
way,  express  the  hope  that  some  kind  aeroplane  will  soon  bring  us  a  good  photo- 
graphic survey  of  them,  as  has  already  been  done  for  some  ancient  sites  in 
Mesopotamia  ?  Another  welcome,  though  not  very  enlightening,  piece  of  information  is 
that  most  of  the  population,  such  as  it  was — and,  after  the  passage  of  Chingiz-Khan,  it 
never  was  a  large  one  again — was  removed  in  1858  some  miles  to  the  East,  to  Takht- 
a-Pul,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  Afghan  governor :  this  general  exodus  will,  some  day, 
greatly  faciUtate  researches.  Unfortunately,  we  are  still  at  a  time  where  we  can 
make  nothing  but  surmises :  yet  I  think  our  conjectures  cannot  possibly  go  very  far 
astray.  Of  the  great  artistic  river,  the  source  of  which  is,  we  believe,  in  Gandhara 
and  the  mouth  in  the  Pacific,  we  know  pretty  well  the  course  throughout  Central  Asia  : 
why  should  we  not  undertake  to  dot,  as  it  were,  on  the  map  the  short  unexplored 
part? 

On  Buddhist  art  in  Bactria  we  possess,  it  is  true,  rather  scanty  and  meagre 
information.  Fa-hien  and  Sung-Yiin  took  the  short  cut  between  Khotan  and  the 
Iriflus ;  thus  we  are  reduced,  about  the  country  of  Po-ho,  i.e.  Balkh,  to  the  testimony 
of  a  single  Chinese  pilgrim ;  but  this  is  no  lesser  one  than  Hsiian-tsang  (seventh  century 
A.D.).  At  first  the  number  of  "  one  hundred  convents  or  so"  he  mentions — as  many 
as  in  Kucha  and  Khotan,  and  far  less  than  in  Kashgar — contrasts  unfavourably  enough 
with  the  "  1,000  and  more"  which  he  ascribes  to  Gandhara.  Yet  what  he  says  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  shrines,  and  the  beauty  of  the  statues,  bodes  well  to  the  future 
excavations,  and  leaves  no  doubt  that  Graeco-Buddhist  art  spread — as  it  was  bound 
to — in  Bactria,  on  its  way  to  Sogdiana  and  Serindia.  The  only  question  is,  when  did 
this  spreading  take  place  ?  Provisionally,  I  should  think  it  did  not,  in  earnest,  till 
the  time  of  Kanishka.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  vast  kingdom  of  this  monarch, 
the  second  great  emperor  of  Buddhist  tradition,  was  thrown  across  the  Hindoo- Koosh 
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much  as  a  double  bag  across  a  pack-saddle.  As  Asoka's  conversion  had  reacted  all 
over  India,  so  did  that  of  Kanishka  react  over  a  large  part  of  Central  Asia.  The 
first  had  pushed  on  at  a  stroke  the  Good  I^aw  to  Gandhara  and  Kashmir,  the  second 
made  it  cross  the  Roof  of  the  World  and  smoothed  for  it  the  way  to  China ;  and  so 
you  can  well  understand  why  the  Buddhist  Fathers  are  always  so  partial  to  both, 
to  the  Barbarian  as  well  as  to  the  Indian  King.  Everything  reckoned,  I  should 
readily  attribute  to  the  end  of  the  first  century  A.D.  the  oldest  foundations  noticed 
by  Hsiian-tsang  in  the  district  of  Balkh. 

If  now  you  enquire  about  the  characteristics  of  Buddhist  art  in  Bactria,  I 
may  safely  answer  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  its  productions  to  be  very 
different  from  those  which  have  already  been  excavated  either  on  the  South- Eastern 
border  of  that  country,  in  the  Kabul  valley,  or  on  its  North- Eastern  one,  in  Chinese 
Turkestan.  Only  I  should  be  inclined  to  conjecture  that  the  decoration  of  Bactrian 
convents  was  already  more  like  that  of  the  Serindian  than  of  the  Gandharian  ones. 
At  least,  as  soon  as  we  reach  the  Bamyan  Pass,  beyond  Kabul,  this  impression 
forces  itself  upon  us.  Of  the  famous  antiquities  of  that  place,  we  have  some 
sketches  made  by  Capt.  Maitland,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Afghan  Boundary  Com- 
mission, and  published  in  the  J.R.A.S.  for  1886.'  Not  only  do  the  numerous  caves 
and  idols  carved  in  the  conglomerate  rock  on  the  sides  of  the  gorge  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  "  Ming-oi  "  of  Chinese  Turkestan,  but  the  drawings  made  from  the 
paintings  in  the  grottoes  might  be  mistaken  by  any  expert  for  those  you  will  soon 
see  reproduced  in  the  second  Report  of  Sir  Aurel  Stein  on  Serindia.  Shall  we  gather 
the  same  idea  from  the  Buddhist  remains  of  Balkh,  once  they  are  rid  of  their  cover 
of  earth  ?  You  will  perhaps  be  surprised  if  I  say  that  much  depends  upon  the 
geological  formation  of  the  Oxus  basin.  Few  people  realize  what  a  boon  the  bluish 
slate,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  valleys  adjoining  the  Kabul  and  Swat  rivers,  was 
for  Gandhara  sculpture.  It  meant  for  it  what  marble  meant  for  Greek  art.  As 
C.  Masson  rightly  says  in  a  Memoir  forming  a  part  of  Ariana  Antiqua  (p.  56)  concerning 
the  stupas  of  Jellalabad  :  "  The  abundance  of  primitive  slate,  of  a  fine  dark  colour, 
in  the  hills  of  Afghanistan,  has  furnished  the  artists  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  ex- 
cellent and  easily  worked  stone,  of  which  they  have  admirably  profited  to  promote 
the  elegance  and  beauty  of  these  structures."  If  the  hills  nearest  the  course  of  the 
Oxus  did  not  supply  a  suitable  stone  for  carving,  then  the  Bactrian  artists  must 
have  been  obliged  to  fall  back  on  the  materials  used  all  over  Central  Asia,  viz.  stucco 
and  clay :  and,  in  that  case,  the  kinds  of  Buddhas  excavated  by  Sir  Aurel  Stein  on 
the  plaster-coated  walls  of  the  Rawak  stupa,  in  the  region  of  Khotan,  would  probably 
give  us  a  fair  foretaste  of  what  we  may  expect  to  dig  out  of  the  Balkh  tumuli. 

Shall  we  press  the  subject  still  further  ?  We  are  at  Uberty  to  look  forward  to 
many  other  kinds  of  discoveries.  We  could  for  instance  anticipate  among  the  finds, 
in  addition  to  Buddhist  sculptures,  some  Iranian  ones  as  well,  such  as  images  of  the 

I  Since   the   above  was  written    I   have  found  among  the  photographs  brought  back  by  the   Afghan   Boundary 
Commission  two  views  of  the  Bamyan  Pass,  and  three  of  Balkh:  they  merely  confirm  the  impression. 
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famous  goddess  Anaitis,  who  had  one  of  her  most  celebrated  shrines  in  Bactra,  or  of 
her  consort  Mithra,  or  of  "any  one  of  the  numerous  deities  which  figure  besides  the 
Buddha  on  the  coins  of  Kanishka  and  Huvishka.  Or  we  could  foresee  the  discovery 
of  purely  classical  objects  in  even  a  larger  number  than  in  Gandhara,  owing  to  the 
privileged  situation  of  Bactra  on  the  high  trade  road  to  and  from  the  Hellenized 
countries  of  Western  Asia.  I  would  not  hesitate  in  prophesying  especially  the  turn- 
ing up  of  interesting  specimens  of  Graeco-Sassanian  and  Graeco-Persian  plate  and 
jewellery :  we  already  have  as  a  pledge  the  well-known  patera  from  Badakshan  and 
the  celebrated  "Treasure  of  the  Oxus",  which  now  are  much  prized  possessions  of 
the  British  Museum.  The  first  is  rather  a  debased  piece  of  work,  but  the  second 
contains  very  fascinating  things  indeed,  some  of  Greek  and  some  of  Persian  work- 
manship, even  some  which — as  is  the  case  with  an  admirable  gold  bracelet  of  inlaid 
jewellery — raise  the  much-controverted  question  of  Scythian  influence.  Such  are  the 
principal  ways,  without  reckoning  many  unexpected  others,  in  which  we  may  con- 
fidently predict  that  any  diggings  at  Balkh  would  be  amply  rewarded. 

But  I  perceive  that  we  are  insensibly  drifting  further  and  further  away  from  our 
main  thesis.  To  sum  up,  I  have  endeavoured,  first  of  all,  to  make  a  strong  case  in 
favour  of  Gandhara  being  the  real  cradle  of  the  Graeco-Buddhist  school :  the  fault 
does  not  lie  with  me  if,  by  the  way,  I  could  not  help  convincing  you  of  the  para- 
mount importance  of  Bactria  or,  if  you  prefer  to  call  it  so,  Afghan  Turkestan,  for  the 
history  of  Eastern  Art.  I  should  not  be  much  astonished — nor  very  sorry,  either — if 
this  side-issue  had  somewhat  thrown  the  title  of  my  lecture  into  the  shade,  for  it  is 
after  all  the  most  interesting  and  actual  part  of  my  subject.  Preoccupied  as  we  are 
with  the  past,  we  cannot  but  be  confronted  now  and  then  with  the  present,  and  even 
feel  tempted  to  interrogate  the  future.  One  question,  I  am  sure,  is  to-day  on  your 
lips,  which  before  I  conclude  I  must  venture  to  express.  Will  this  be  one  of  the 
belated  consequences  of  the  Great  War  to  have  the  Afghans  brought  out  of  their 
wild  isolation,  and  taught  to  give  up  the  unprofitable  role  of  dog  in  the  manger  ? 
To  speak  plainly,  will  they  at  last  be  induced  to  admit  archaeological  missions  to 
their  territory  ?  Let  us  wait  and  see.  In  matters  of  diplomacy  ordinary  mortals 
must  remain  content  with  repeating  the  cautious  as  well  as  shrewd  utterance  of  the 
old  Indian  poet,  who,  to  conclude  a  highly  philosophical  hymn  of  the  Rig- Veda, 
says:  "  Only  the  gods  know,  and  perhaps  even  they  do  not  know." 
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History  of  Jammu  State. 
J.  Hutchison  and  J.  Ph.  Vogel. 

Jammu  state  seems  originally  to  have  included  only  a  small  tract  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Tawi  and  the  Chinab,  in  the  outer  hills,  and  extending  some  way  into 
the  plains.  At  the  period  of  its  greatest  expansion,  under  the  old  dynasty  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Chinab,  on  the  north  by  the 
Ladha  range  separating  the  Tawi  from  the  Chinab,  on  the  east  by  the  States  of 
Chanehni,  Bandhralta,  Mankot  and  Jasrota,  and  on  the  south  by  the  plain's.  Within 
this  area  were  embraced  several  subordinate  States,  ruled  chiefly  by  branches  of  the 
Jamwal  family  in  subjection  to  Jammu.  These  were  Rihasi,  Bhoti,  Samba  and 
Dalpatpur,  while  Akhnur  to  the  west  of  the  Chinab  seems  to  have  been  similarly 
ruled.  Jammu  also  held  suzerainty  over  all  the  States  in  the  outer  hills  to  the  east 
as  far  as  the  Ravi,  and  over  Kashtwar  and  Bhadrwah  in  the  Chinab  Valley.  The 
original  name  of  the  State  was  Durgara,  and  according  to  tradition  the  capital  was 
at  Bahu,  where  the  ancient  fort  and  a  small  town  still  exist. 

The  fort  and  town  of  Bahu  stand  due  east  of  Jammu,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tawi  and  overlooking  that  river.  The  fort  still  bears  an  appearance  of  great 
strength,  and  was  famous  in  former  times,  as  we  learn  from  the  Muhammadan 
authors. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  material  for  the  history  of  an  ancient  State  like 
Jammu  should  be  so  scanty  and  unreliable.  Every  available  source  of  information 
has  been  drawn  upon  but  with  indifferent  results,  and  we  can  only  express  the  hope 
that  further  research  may  yet  bring  more  material  to  light. 

Of  the  documents  relating  to  the  history  of  the  State  the  Vansavalt  of  the  royal 
family  is  the  most  important ;  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  available  in  original,  and 
the  only  copy  forthcoming  is  a  compilation  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  reign  of 
Maharaja  Gulab  Singh,  and  called  the  Gulabnamah.  It  may  have  been  compiled 
from  older  records,  but  it  contains  little  more  than  a  long  list  of  names,  dating  from 
that  of  the  mythical  founder  down  to  the  present  time.  As  there  is  no  corroborative 
evidence  for  the  early  portion,  it  must  be  received  with  caution.  It  contains  about 
120  names,  but  there  are  several  breaks  in  the  continuity  of  the  Une,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  form  an  estimate  as  to  the  foundation  of  the  State.  We  may,  however, 
safely  assume  that  it  is  of  ancient  origin,  probably  dating  from  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era  or  earlier.  Considerable  doubt  is  thrown  upon  the  reUability  of  the 
Vansavali,  by  the  record  of  long  reigns  of  sixty  and  seventy  years  ascribed  to  a  suc- 
cession of  Rajas. 

The  History  of  Jammu  State  by  Thakur  Kahn  Singh  Balauria  is  practically  the 
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only  other  source  of  information  in  addition  to  references  by  Muhammadan  authors, 
and  to  it  we  are  indebted  for  many  details.  The  author  has  been  at  great  pains  in 
tracing  the  origin  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Jamwal  clan  and  in  showing  their 
connection  with  the  parent  stem. 

'  A  reference  to  the  State  occurs  in  Ferishta  connected  with  events  which  are 
said  to  have  happened  in  the  first  century.  Where  Ferishta  got  his  information  we 
cannot  say,  but  possibly  he  had  access  to  old  records  which  are  now  lost.  The 
account  is  somewhat  confused  and  not  fully  reliable  ;  and  yet  it  may  well  be  a  remini- 
scence of  an  early  invasion  of  the  hills  by  one  of  the  paramount  powers  on  the  plains, 
which  as  we  know  claimed  dominion  over  the  hiU  tracts. 

At  that  early  period,  it  is  said,  one  Raja  Ram  Dev  Rathor  ruled  in  Kanauj,  and 
among  conquests  made  by  him,  the  Outer  Himalaya,  from  Kumaon  to  the  Jehlam, 
are  said  to  have  been  invaded  and  subdued.  After  conquering  Kumaon  he  advanced 
westward  as  far  as  Nagarkot,  which  also  submitted,  and  then  he  went  on  to  the  fort 
of  Jammu.  The  Raja  of  Jammu,  "confident  in  the  valour  of  his  army,  the  strength 
of  his  fortress,  the  difficulty  of  access,  the  denseness  of  the  jungles  and  the  abun- 
dance of  his  supplies,  refused  to  surrender  and  came  out  to  battle."  But  he  was 
unable  to  make  a  stand  and  fled.  A  force  was  sent  in  pursuit  and  meantime  the 
fort  was  invested  and  soon  captured.  The  Raja  then  came  humbly  to  wait  on 
Ram  Dev,  who,  after  concluding  peace  and  receiving  a  daughter  for  his  son,  pene- 
trated westward  as  far  as  the  Jehlam  and  then  returned  to  Kanauj. 

That  Jammu  is  an  ancient  principality  seems  hardly  open  to  doubt,  though  it  is 
not  referred  to  in  Sanskrit  literature  or  any  ancient  records.  The  first  historical 
mention  of  the  State,  under  the  name  of  Durgara,  occurs  on  two  Chamba  copper- 
plate title  deeds  of  the  eleventh  century,  but  referring  to  events  that  took  place  in 
the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century,  proving  that  the  State  was  then  in  existence  and 
ruled  by  its  own  chief.*  vSurprise  has  been  felt  that  no  reference  to  Durgara  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Rajaiaranglni,  in  which  many  hill  States,  as  Chamba,  Vallapura  (Balor), 
Trigarta  (Kangra),  and  others  are  mentioned."  The  explanation  seems  to  be  that 
the  State  is  referred  to  under  the  name  of  its  capital,  which  was  then  evidently  at 
Babbapura,  now  Babor,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Tawi,  some  17  miles  east  of  Jammu. 
Reference  to  the  hill  States  by  the  name  of  their  capital  was  and  still  is  a  common 
custom,  indeed  in  many  cases  the  State  has  taken  its  name  from  its  capital.  That 
Babbapura  or  Babor  was  a  former  capital  of  Jammu  State  seems  extremely  probable. 
The  modern  derivation  is  entirely  in  analogy  with  that  of  other  similar  place-names 
in  the  hills,  e.g.  Vallapura-Balor ;  Brahmapura-Brahmor ;  Mangalapura-Manglor. 
That  Bab5r  is  an  ancient  site  is  attested  by  the  ruins  of  no  less  than  seven  stone 
temples,  one  of  which  bears  an  inscription  in  Sarada  characters,  but  so  badly  defaced 
as  to  be  illegible.  But  enough  remains  to  show  that  the  type  of  Sarada  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Baijnath  Eulogies,  which  are  dated  in  Saka  ii26=a.d.  1204.     We  are 

'  Ferishta,  History,  Brigg's  trans.     Vol.  i.  Introduction.    Also  Elliot's  History.     Vol.  vi,  App.  p.  562. 
*  AtUiquilies  of  Chamba  State.     Part  I,  pp,  99  and  182  sq. 
'  Journal  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  1907,  pp.  403 — 9. 
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thus  referred  to  the  verj^  period  in  which,  from  Kalhana's  account,  Babbapura  must 
have  flourished.  The  situation  of  the  place,  its  extent  and  ancient  remains  and 
especially  the  name  by  which  it  is  still  known,  all  point  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
represents  the  ancient  Babbapura.  There  is  every  evidence  that  the  town  which  once 
stood  on  the  site  shared  the  fate  of  so  many  Indian  cities  at  the  hands  of  foreign 
invaders.  Among  the  coins  found  on  the  spot  was  one  of  Kalasa  of  Kashmir,  who 
reigned  from  a.d.  1063  to  1089.  An  exploration  of  the  ruins  now  in  progress  may 
throw  more  light  on  the  subject. 

According  to  the  Vansdvall  the  town  of  Jammu  also  is  of  ancient  origin,  but 
this  seems  improbable  as  there  are  no  ancient  remains  or  evidences  of  antiquity.  It 
may,  however,  date  from  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  century  as  stated  in  one  record. 

That  Babbapura  was  the  original  capital  seems  doubtful,  as  Bahu  is  so  regarded 
by  ancient  tradition.  After  the  Muhammadan  invasions  began  both  Bahu  and 
Jammu  must  have  been  specially  open  to  attack,  being  so  near  the  plains;  and  it 
thus  seems  not  improbable  that  for  a  time  the  Rajas  withdrew  further  into  the 
interior  of  the  hills,  and  fixed  their  residence  at  Babbapura. 

That  place  is  not  mentioned  by  Alberuni  (a.d.  1030),'  and  local  tradition  is 
indefinite,  owing  probably  to  its  having  been  the  capital  for  a  comparatively  short 
time.  Two  and  possibly  three  chiefs  of  Babbapura  are  named  in  the  Rajataranginl. 
First  among  the  hill  chiefs  who  visited  Srinagar  in  the  winter  of  a.d.  1087-8,  in  the 
reign  of  Kalasa,  the  son  of  Ananta  Deva,  is  mentioned  "  Kirti  of  Babbapura."  *  Sir 
A.  vStein  has  suggested  that  possibly  this  Raja  is  to  be  identified  with  "  Kirtiraja, 
lord  of  Nilapura,"  whose  daughter,  Bhuvanamati,  was  married  to  Kalasa.  It  is, 
however,  impossible  to  say  if  Nilapura  is  synonymous  with  Babbapura,  or  if  it  was 
the  name  of  another  principality,  perhaps  under  the  same  ruler.  Kalhana,  the 
author  of  the  Rajataranginl,  twice  mentions  a  locality  called  Bappanila,  which  looks 
like  a  combination  of  the  two  names. 

*  At  a  later  period  we  meet  with  the  name  of  "  Vajradhara  of  Babbapura" 
among  the  five  hill  princes  who,  about  a.d.  1114,  while  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Kuru- 
kshetra,  fell  in  with  Bhikshachara,  great-grandson  of  Kalasa,  and  acknowledged  his 
claim  to  the  throne  of  Kashmir,  which  had  been  usurped  by  the  Lohara  princes.  At 
a  still  later  date  (a.d.  1118-19),  Vajradhara  is  again  referred  to  as  supporting  Sus- 
sala  against  Bhikshachara,  after  having  been  given  an  opportunity  "to  do  homage,"* 
presumably  to  swear  allegiance.  It  has  also  been  surmised  that  Umadhara,^  who 
was  in  alliance  with  Harsa,  son  of  Kalasa,  in  a.d.  iioi,  was  a  chief  of  Babbapura, 
but  his  state  is  not  named.  On  a  reference  to  the  Vansavali,  or  genealogical  roll  of 
the  Jammu  rajas,  we  find  the  names  of  Kirtidhara  and  Vajradhara,  or  Vajraladhara 
as  in  the  Vansavali,  just  about  the  period  when  one  would  expect  to  find  them,  and 
they  are  separated  by  two  reigns  which  may  have  been  very  short. 


1  Alberuni  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Kangra  Fort  in  a.d.  1009  (Anc.  Geog.  of  India,  p.  140),  and  remained  in  Indid 
till  A.D.  1031  or  later. 

i  Rajatarang,  Stein  trans.,  VII,  588  and  582.  »  Rajatarang,  Stein,  VIII,  537-541- 

■t  Rajalarang,  VIII,  625.  6  Ibid.,  VII,  p.  1512. 
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Further  evidence  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  State  is  furnished  by  the  extensive 
ramifications  of  the  royal  clan.  These  are  ten  in  number,  each  of  which  ruled  over 
a  separate  principality,  viz.,  Jammu,  Jasr5ta,  Samba,  Mankot,  Lakhanpur,  Trikot, 
Dalpatpur,  Rihasi,  Akhnur  and  probably  Bhoti.  Some  of  these,  as  Rihasi,  Dalpat- 
pur  and  Akhnur,  were  probably  only  fiefs  of  the  parent  State  and  always  dependent 
upon  it,  while  others  enjoyed  complete  autonomy. 

As  already  mentioned  the  ancient  name  of  the  State  was  Durgara,  as  found  on 
two  Chamba  copperplate  deeds,  and  of  this  name  the  terms  Dugar  and  Dogra,  in 
common  use  at  the  present  time,  are  derivations.  Till  the  discovery  of  the  copper- 
plates several  other  derivations  were  assigned  for  the  origin  of  the  name.  One  of 
these  was  Dngarta  or  Dvigarta,  that  is,  "  the  tract  between  two  rivers,"  viz.,  the  Ravi 
and  Chinab — in  analogy  with  Trigarta  or  Kangra.  By  some  the  name  was  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  two  sacred  lakes  of  Saroin  Sar  and  Man  Sar,  and  the  country  around 
them.  These  derivations  of  the  name  must  now  be  regarded  as  purely  fanciful.  The 
name  Durgara  is  probably  a  tribal  designation,  like  Gurjara,  the  original  of  the 
modern  "  Gujar."'  The  names  Dugar  and  Dogra  are  now  applied  to  the  whole  area  in 
the  outer  hills  between  the  Ravi  and  Chinab,  but  this  use  of  the  terms  is  probably 
of  recent  origin,  and  dates  only  from  the  time  when  the  tract  came  under  the  supre- 
macy of  Jammu. 

The  chronology  of  Jammu  is  a  blank  down  to  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, when  it  is  referred  to  under  the  name  of  Durgara.  This  reference  establishes 
the  fact  that  the  State  then  existed  and  was  ruled  by  its  own  chief,  called  the  "  lord 
of  Durgara."  At  a  considerably  later  date  the  references  in  the  Rdjataranginl  to 
two  Rajas  of  Babbapura,  if  accepted  as  applying  to  Jammu,  enable  us  to  fix  approxi- 
mately the  subsequent  reigns.  We  may  assume  that  Vajradhara,  who  was  in  power 
in  A.D.  1114-18,  succeeded  about  a.d.  mo,  and  the  earliest  authentic  date  after  this 
is  that  of  Raja  Parasram  Dev  (a.d.  1589).  Between  these  dates  twenty  Rajas  ruled 
the  State,  giving  an  average  reign  of  about  twenty-five  years.  There  may  have 
been  omissions  of  names  in  copying  the  Vansavali  which  would  reduce  this  average, 
indeed  one  such  name  is  found  in  the  Akbarnamah.  Again,  from  a.d.  1589  to  a.d. 
1812  there  were  twelve  reigns,  giving  an  average  of  nearly  twenty  years.  These 
averages  are  in  keeping  with  those  of  many  other  hill  States. 

As  in  other  parts  of  the  hills,  Jammu  State  was  probably  preceded  by  a  long 
period  of  government  by  petty  chiefs,  called  Ranas  and  Thakurs.  The  traditions 
relating  to  this  Thakurain  period,  as  it  is  called,  are  less  definite  to  the  west  than  to 
the  east  of  the  Ravi,  but  in  the  historical  records  of  most  of  the  States  in  the  Jammu 
area  there  are  fairly  clear  evidences  of  such  a  political  condition.  These  traditions, 
however,  are  least  definite  in  the  oldest  States,  having  probably  passed  into  oblivion 
through  lapse  of  time.  The  foundation  of  some  of  the  States  is  distinctly  associated 
with  the  conquest  of  one  or  more  of  these  petty  barons. 

There  are  no  references  to  the  Ranas  in  the  Jammu  Vansavali,  and  it  is  unusual 

'   Dugar,  derived  from   Durgara,  is  tbe  name  of  the  country— Dogra,  which  would  correspond  to  a  Sanskrit  forn: 
Daurfara— indicates  the  inhabitants. 
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to  find  such  references  in  the  case  of  very  ancient  States,  but  in  the  folklore  of  the 
people  traditions  of  the  ancient  polity  are  common.  We  may  therefore  assume  that 
for  many  centuries  after  Jammu  State  was  founded  the  outlying  portions,  which  at 
a  later  period  became  separate  and  independent  States,  were  under  the  rule  of  Ranas 
and  Thakurs,  possibly  with  a  loose  allegiance  to  Durgara. 

The  Dogra  royal  line  trace  their  descent  from  Kus,  the  second  son  of  Rama,  and 
came  originally,  it  is  said,  from  Ayodhya.  Like  Chamba  and  many  other  royal  fami- 
lies of  the  hills,  they  belong  to  the  Surajbansi  race  and  the  clan  name  is  Jamwal. 
Probably  there  was  an  older  designation  which  has  been  forgotten. 

'  The  Manhas  Rajputs,  a  large  agricultural  tribe  found  along  the  foot  of  the 
outer  hills  between  the  Ravi  and  the  Jehlam,  claim  to  be  descended  from  the  same 
ancestor  as  the  Jammu  royal  clan.  The  tradition  among  them  is  that  from  an  early 
period  some  of  the  younger  members  of  the  royal  clan  took  to  agriculture,  and  as 
following  the  plough  is  opposed  to  Rajput  sentiment,  they  thereby  became  degraded, 
and  are  looked  down  upon  by  those  who  adhere  to  ancient  custom.  Most  of  the 
Manhas,  it  is  said,  can  trace  their  descent  from  chiefg  of  the  various  States  under 
different  offshoots  of  the  'Jamwal  royal  clan.  It  is  improbable  that  Jamwal  was  the 
original  name  of  the  tribe  as  suggested  by  Ibbetson.  The  name  can  date  only  from 
the  time  when  Jammu  became  the  capital  and  it  is  applied  only  to  the  royal  clan 
and  its  offshoots. 

The  early  history  of  the  State  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  the  past  and  even  common 
tradition  is  silent.  The  first  Raja,  named  Agnibaran,  is  said  to  have  been  a  brother 
or  kinsman  of  the  Raja  of  Ayudhya.  He  came  up  into  the  Punjab  by  way  of  Nagar- 
kot  (Kangra),  and  after  crossing  the  Ravi  settled  at  Parol  near  Kathua,  opposite  to 
Madhopur  in  the  Gurdaspur  District.  According  to  the  records  this,  if  authentic, 
must  have  been  at  a  very  early  period.  His  son,  Vayusrava,  added  to  his  territory 
the  country  of  the  outer  hills  as  far  west  as  the  Jammu  Tawi.  Four  other  Rajas 
followed  in  succession  and  the  fifth  was  iVgnigarbh,  who  had  eighteen  sons,  of  whom 
the  two  oldest  were  Bahu-lochan  and  Jambu-lochan.  Bahu-lochan  succeeded  his 
father  and  founded  the  town  and  fort  of  Bahu,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tawi,  opposite 
Jammu,  and  made  it  his  capital.  In  seeking  to  extend  his  territories  towards  the 
plains  he  fell  in  battle  with  Chandarhas,  then  Raja  of  the  Punjab  (Madhyadesa) 
whose  capital  was  probably  at  Sialkot.  The  reference  is  interesting  and  probably  his- 
torical. The  war  with  Chandarhas  doubtless  was  the  outcome  of  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  hill  chief  to  enlarge  the  State  boundaries  towards  the  plains.  Tradition 
affirms  that  in  former  times  the  territory  extended  much  farther  to  the  south  than 
now,  and  the  Raja  of  Sialkot  would  naturally  oppose  such  encroachments  on  his 
borders. 

^  Sialkot  has  been  identified  with  the  ancient  Sakala,  the  Sagala  of  Buddhist 
literature,  which  is  thus  proved  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  Punjab.     In  very 

'  Punjab  Ethnography,  Ibbetson,  1883,  para.  455. 

2  Cunningham  identified  Sakala— Buddhist  Sagala— with  Sangala  Hill.     It  was  visited  by  Hwen  Thsiang  in  a.d. 
630,  but  the  reference  is  evidently  to  Sialkot.     A.S.R.,  Vol.  ii,  p.  193. 
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ancient  times  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Madras  who  are  known  in  the  later  Vedic 
period,  and  Sakaladvipa  or  "  the  island  of  Sakala  "  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  doab 
between  the  rivers  Chandrabhaga  (Chenab)  and  Iravati  (Ravi).  In  somewhat  later 
times  (c.  B.C.  200)  Sakala  was  the  capital  of  the  later  Graeco-Indian  kings  of  the 
house  of  Euthymedus,  who  ruled  the  Eastern  Punjab,  and  it  was  the  residence  of 
^lenander  who  has  been  identified  with  king  Melinda,  who  is  known  from  the  Bud- 
diiist  treatise  called  "The  Questions  of  Melinda."  His  date  was  about  B.C.  150. 
At  a  still  later  period  Sakala  was  the  capital  of  Salavahana,  whose  son,  Rasalu,  is 
the  great  hero  of  all  Punjab  tradition,  and  after  the  invasion  of  the  Hunas  (Huns) 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century  a.d.  it  became  the  capital  of  Toramana  and  his 
son  Mihirakula,  who  ruled  over  the  Punjab  and  also  probably  over  Kashmir.  As 
Jamnm  is  only  thirty  miles  from  Sialkot,  and  the  boundary  even  at  the  present  time 
is  within  seven  miles  of  the  latter  place,  it  is  evident  that  frequent  disputes  must 
have  arisen  in  former  times,  similar  to  that  referred  to  in  the  Vansavali. 

Jambu-lochan  followed  and  continued  the  war  with  Chandar-has  in  which  the 
latter  was  slain.  He  is  then  said  to  have  founded  the  town  of  Jammu.  The  .story 
is  thus  related: — ^ Jambu-lochan  on  becoming  Raja  wished  to  found  another  town  as 
his  capital  and  name  it  after  himself.  With  this  in  view  he  went  out  hunting  one 
day  accompanied  by  his  officials,  and  crossing  the  Tawi  he  saw  in  the  jungle  a  deer 
and  a  tiger  drinking  at  the  same  tank.  Being  surprised  at  the  sight  he  returned  to 
his  tent  and  calling  his  Muiisters  enquired  the  meaning  of  such  a  strange  occurrence. 
They  replied  that  the  explanation  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  soil  of  the  place  excelled 
in  virtue  and  for  that  reason  no  living  creature  bore  enmity  against  another.  The 
Raja  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  just  the  kind  of  site  he  was  in 
search  of  and  founded  a  new  town,  calling  it  Jambupura.' 

The  spot  on  which  the  tank  was  found  is  now  called  Purani  Mandl,'-  a  locality 
in  Jammu  town,  where  the  Rajas  on  their  accession  receive  the  rajtilak,  or  mark  of 
investiture  at  the  time  of  installation.  The  Purani  Mandi  marks  the  spot  where  the 
palace  originally  stood,  and  the  Rajas  resided  for  centuries.  It  is  near  the  small 
temple  of  Raghunath  (Rama)  called  "  Maharani  ka  Mandir,"  founded  by  the  Ban- 
dhrah  Rani  of  Maharaja  Ranbir  Singh.  A  great  number  of  people  are  daily  fed 
there,  and  receive  each  one  pice  in  cash  in  name  of  the  rani.  The  present  Purani 
Mandi  buildings  are  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Raja  Mai  Dev,  probably  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  present  palace  is  modern  and  was  erected  by  Maharaja 
Gulab  Singh. 

Jammu  has  no  ancient  buildings  or  remains,  nor  anythifag  to  indicate  that  it  is 
a  place  of  great  antiquity.  The  temples,  which  are  generally  a  sure  evidence  of  age, 
are  all  modern.  The  place  has  a  large  population,  but  its  prosperity  is  of  recent 
date.  The  earliest  historical  mention  of  Jammu  is  in  connection  with  Timur's 
invasion  iti  a.d.   1398-9.     In  the  Tarlkh-i-Kashmlr-i-Azami  (a.d.  1417)  a  Raja  of 


'  A  belief  in  the  influence  of  the  soil  on  human  and  animal  life  is  widely  prevalent  in  the  hills. 

'  Mandi  among  Rajputs  is  the  name  in  use  for  the  courtyard  in  front  of  the  house.     In  Jammu  it  is  the  outer  court 
of  the  Palace  where  all  State  business  is  done. 
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Jammu  is  referred  to  and  the  town  is  spoken  of  as  then  about  five  hundred  years 
old.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  it  was  founded  about  a.d.  900.  It  is  quite 
possible,  however,  that  Jammu  may  date  from  an  earlier  period,  as  the  legend  says; 
though  it  may  not  have  been  a  place  of  any  importance  and  did  not  become  the 
capital  till  a  later  time. 

From  the  earliest  times,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  the  capital  was  at 
Bahu  and  the  Rajas  resided  in  the  strong  fort ;  and  this  probably  continued  to  be 
their  residence  till  they  retired  to  Babbapura  after  the  Muhammadan  invasions 
began,  perhaps  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century. 

Jambu-lochan  was  followed  by  Puran  Karan  who  had  two  sons,  Dayakaran  and 
Dharm  Karan.  A  strange  tradition  of  an  occurrence  of  this  time  is  found  in  the 
Vansdvall.  Kashmir  is  said  to  have  then  been  in  disorder  and  Puran  Karan  was 
appealed  to  for  help.  He  sent  his  elder  son,  Daya  Karan,  who  restored. order  and 
became  ruler  of  the  country.  From  him  are  said  to  be  descended  the  Bhau  Rajputs 
still  existing  in  Jammu,  whose  former  capital  was  at  Kaleth,  near  Akhnur. 

Some  generations  later  we  find  a  note  purporting  to  refer  to  the  time  of  Raja 
Sala  or  Salavahana  who  ruled  the  Punjab  as  far  north  as  Gandhara  (Peshawar),  and 
whose  capital  was  at  Sialkot.  He  is  said  to  have  invaded  Jammu,  defeated  the  Raja 
named  Shib  Prakash,  and  destroyed  the  town. 

The  Raja  of  Jammu  being  driven  from  his  capital  sought  refuge  in  the  inner 
mountains,  where  he  and  his  successors  are  said  to  have  lived  for  some  generations. 
Jamm.u  was  then  recovered  and  the  Raja  returned.  Most  probably  the  reference  is 
to  Bahu,  which  must  still  have  been  the  capital  of  the  State. 

'  Salavahana  was  Raja  of  Sialkot,  then  called  Sakala,  probably  about  B.C.  100. 
He  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  Yadava  family — descendants  of  Krishna — who  may 
have  succeeded  the  Graeco-Indian  kings.  The  first  capital  of  the  family,  according 
to  Cunningham,  was  at  Gajnipur,  now  Rawal  Pindi,from  whence  they  were  driven 
by  the  inflowing  tide  of  the  Indo-Scythian  or  Saka  invasions,  when  they  retired,  to 
Sakala.  Salavahana  is  said  to  have  afterwards  defeated  the  Sakas  in  a  great  battle, 
near  Multan,  and  estabhshed  the  Saka  Era  —B.C.  78— to  commemorate  bis  victory.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Rasalu,  the  famous  hero  of  tradition  in  the  Punjab,  who 
also  contended  with  the  Sakas,. but  on  his  death  his  kingdom  passed  to  one  Raja 
Hudi,  who  was  his  enemy,  and  probably  a  Saka  prince. 

For  long  afterwards  we  find  only  a  list  of  names,  the  only  event  which  may  have 
an  historical  reference  being  a  conflict  on  the  Ravi  with  a  Raja  of  Nagarkot — pro- 
bably a  border  foray— in  which  the  Raja  of  Jammu  was  killed.  Such  a  conflict 
between  Jammu  and  Nagarkot  at  that  early  period  is  a  thing  not  at  all  improbable. 
The  State  boundaries  must  have  been  very  indefinite  and  the  tracts  between  Durgara 
and  Kangra  were  probably  held  by  Ranas  and  Thakurs,  whose  allegiance  to  either 
State  must  have  been  very  uncertain. 

'For -many  generations  afterwards  there  is  nothing  on  record  but  a  long  hst  of 


I   Arch.  Survey  of  India,  Vol.  ii,  pp.  21,  22. 

■i  Antiquities  of  Chamba  State,  Vol.  i,  pp.  182  to  197. 
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names  which  brings  us  down  to  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century,  the  date  of  the 
first  historical  reference  to  Durgara.  The  two  Chamba  copperplate  deeds  already 
referred  to  are  the  most  important  and  interesting  historical  documents  we  possess 
in  connection  with  this  period  of  Jammu  history.  These  plates  were  issued  in  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century  by  two  Rajas,  named  Soma  Varman  and  his  brother, 
Asata,  who  ruled  in  succession,  the  first  by  Soma  Varman  alone,  and  the  second  con- 
jointly. Their  probable  date  is  a.d.  1050-66.  Durgara  is  referred  to  in  both,  and 
the  chief  historical  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  allude  to  events  associated  with 
that  State  which  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century.  ♦ 

'  Sahila  Varman  was  then  Raja  of  Chamba  (c.  a.d.  910-30),  and  his  country  is  said 
to  have  been  invaded  by  a  strong  force  of  foreigners,  called  "  Kira  "  in  the  deeds; 
assisted  by  the  "lord  of  Durgara  and  the  Saumataka."  Who  the  Kiras  were  is  still 
a  moot  question.  By  some  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  Kashmiris,  as  Kashmir 
is  said  to  have  then  claimed  paramount  power  over  a  large  tract  of  the  western  hills, 
and  is  known  from  the  Rajatarangim  to  have  invaded  Chamba  and  other  hill  States 
about  A.D.  1050-60.  Sir  A.  Stein,  however,  regards  the  Kiras  as  having  probably 
been  a  tribe  living  to  the  north-east  of  Kashmir  and  perhaps  in  alliance  with  that 
country.  In  any  case  it  is  clear  that  Durgara  had  been  called  upon  to  furnish  a  con- 
tingent, and  help  was  also  afforded  by  the  Saumataka  or  people  of  Sumata  (map 
Sambarta) — doubtless  Vallapura  or  Balor,  called  Basohli  in  later  times.  The  allies 
of  the  Chamba  chief  were  Trigarta  (Kangra)  and  KulQta  (Kulu).  The  invaders  are 
said  to  have  been  completely  defeated,  for  we  are  told  that  they  were  dispersed  by  the 
Chamba  forces  "  as  if  by  a  frown  on  the  Raja's  brow."  Possibly  the  victory  was 
not  secured  quite  so  easily,  but  the  hill  chiefs  were  never  slow  to  take  credit  to 
themselves  on  such  occasions. 

About  one  hundred  years  later  the  Muhammadan  invasions  began  and  Durgara 
lay  directly  in  the  line  of  advance  of  the  invading  armies.  Even  at  a  later  period 
it  was  still  the  custom  for  such  armies  to  advance  and  retreat  along  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  crossing  the  large  rivers  where  this  could  most  easily  be  done.  There  is 
no  mention  of  Durgara  or  Jammu  in  the  histories  of  those  times,  and  we  may  per- 
haps conclude  that  previous  to  this  the  capital  had  been  moved  from  Bahu  to  Babba- 
pura  for  safety.  Jammu  if  it  then  existed  must  have  been  only  a  small  and  insigni- 
ficant place. 

That  Babbapura  was  the  capital  for  a  time  seems  highly  probable,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  names  found  in  the  Rajatarangini  correspond  with  those 
in  the  Vansavall.  The  comparative  .silence  of  tradition  on  the  subject  would  suggest 
that  the  transfer  lasted  only  for  a  limited  period.  The  place  was  undoubtedly  very 
ancient  and  its  erection  is  popularly  ascribed  to  the  Pandavas,  as  is  the  common 
custom  all  over  India  in  the  case  of  ancient  remains  the  origin  of  which  is  unknown. 
On  the  map  it  is  called  "  Pandu  ruins,"  and  it  stood  on  the  road  through  the  hills 
from  the  plains  to  Kashmir.     *  Mr.  Drew  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir  has  the  following 


'  Chamba  Gaz.  pp.  76,  jy,  78.  «  Drew,  Jummoo  and  Kashmir,  p.  7. 
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remarks  about  Babor.  "  Within  a  couple  of  marches  from  Jammu  to  the  eastward 
are  three  or  four  places  worth  noting,  one  of  these  is  Babor  in  the  Dansal  Dun,  near 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tawi.  There  are  the  ruins  of  three  old  Hindu  temples,  of  what 
age  I  know  not,  the  buildings  were  of  great  solidity  and  considerable  beauty,  the 
chief  feature  of  one  of  them  was  a  hall,  whose  roof  was  held  up  by  eight  fluted 
columns  supporting  beams  of  stone  lo  feet  in  length,  on  these  beams  were  laid  flatter 
stones  chequerwise  so  as  to  fill  up  the  corners  of  the  square  as  far  as  the  centre 
of  the  beams,  and  to  make  a  new  square  corner-ways  to  the  other,  on  this  was  laid 
a  new  set  of  stones  cornerwise  to  this,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  space  was  covered ; 
this  square  mass  of  stone  was  ornamented  with  carving.  The  material  of  these  build- 
ings is  a  slightly  calcareous  sandstone,  which  is  found  among  the  strata  near.  It 
has  well  stood  against  weathering,  and  its  toughness  may  be  known  from  one  of  the 
beams  of  it  used  in  the  construction  being  as  much  as  14  feet  in  length.  No  mortar 
was  .used  in  the  building,  this  must  have  been  a  predisposing  cause  of  the  lateral 
shifting  of  some  of  the  stones,  one  upon  the  other,  the  moving  cause  being,  I  take 
it,  earthquakes.  The  other  neighbouring  ruins  have  a  great  resemblance  to  this  first, 
but  they  are  not  all  equally  ornamented." 

It  is  probable  that  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  passed  near  Jammu  on  more  than  one  of 
his  expeditions,  but  the  place  is  not  mentioned  in  the  histories  of  his  time.  Alberuni 
(Abu  Rihan)  who  was  in  India  in  a.d.  1030-31,  gives  an  itinerary  of  the  road  from 
Hardwar  to  Kashmir  through  the  hills,  which  was  in  use  in  his  time  as  at  a  later 
period,  and  passed  through  Babor.  Though  he  names  stages  not  far  from  Jammu 
he  does  not  refer  to  the  place  itself  or  the  State.  These  stages  were  Pinjor  to  Dah- 
mala  (Nurpur),  thence  to  Ballawur  (Balor),  then  to  Ladha  and  the  fort  of  Rajagiri, 
and  then  turning  to  the  north  the  road  ran  on  to  Kashmir  over  the  Banihal  Pass.' 

About  twenty  years  later  (a.d.  1055),  the  two  copper  plate  deeds  in  which  Dur- 
gara  is  mentioned  were  granted  by  two  Rajas  of  Chamba.  It  seems  probable  that 
Kashmir  had  for  some  time  previous  exercised  a  suzerainty  over  some  of  the  States 
in  the  outer  hills.*  From  the  Rajatarangini  we  learn  that  Raja  Ananta  Deva  of 
Kashmir,  a.d.  1028-63,  invaded  Chamba  and  "uprooted"  the  Raja,  whose  name  was 
Sala  or  Salavahana,  and  placed  a  new  ruler  on  the  throne.  From  the  contents  of  the 
deed  it  is  plain  that  both  then  and  in  the  previous  century  the  name  Durgara  was  in 
use  for  Jammu  State,  as  known  by  that  designation  at  a  later  period.  We  may  there- 
fore assume  that  Durgara  had  been  the  name  of  the  State  from  a  very  early  period, 
though  it  was  also  known  alternatively  by  the  name  of  its  capital  for  the  time  being, 
in  accordance  with  a  practice  which  as  we  have  seen  is  still  in  use. 

Kirtidhara,  c.  a.d.  1070.^ — About  thirty  years  later,  in  the  winter  of  a.d.  1087-8, 
we  find  in  the  Rajatarangini  a  reference  to  an  assemblage  of  eight  hill  chiefs  at  the 
court  of  Raja  Kalasa  of  Kashmir,  son  of  Ananta  Deva,  among  whom  is  mentioned 
"Kirti,  the  ruler  of  Babbapura."  They  had  evidently  come  to  render  homage  to 
Kalasa  as  lord  paramount.     The  prominent  position  given  to  Kirti  in  the  Ust  seems  to 


1  Alberuni's  India,  Triibner's  Oriental  Series,  1910,  Vol.  i,  p.  205. 

2  Rajatarang,  Stein,  vii,  218.  s  Rajatarang.,  Stein,  vii,-588-590. 
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imply  that  he  held  a  leading  place  among  the  hill  chiefs,  and  we  are  justified  in  assum- 
ing that  the  State  of  Durgara  is  indicated,  the  capital  of  which  was  then  probably  at 
Babbapura  or  Babor.  Evidently  Kashmir  had  not  then  relaxed  its  hold  on  the 
states  of  the  outer  hills,  of  which  Durgara  was  one. 

Kirti  or  Kirtidhara's  name  as  we  noticed  above  also  occurs  in  the  Vansavali  just 
about  the  time  one  would  expect  to  find  it.  There  can  thus  be  little  doubt  that  he 
was  the  Raja  of  Jammu  of  the  time.  We  may  assume  that  Kirtidhara  reigned  from 
about  A.D.  1070  to  1090,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ajyadhara  and  Vijayadhara,  the  next 
Rajas  according  to  the  Vansavali,  whose  reigns  must  have  been  short ;  and  they  were 
followed  by  Vajradhara,  called  Vajraladhara  in  the  Vansavali. — Here  the  Raja- 
tarangini  again  comes  to  our  aid  and  in  the  reign  of  Sussala  of  Kashmir  we  find  another 
reference  to  Babbapura,  and  its  Raja,  as  "  Vajradhar,  the  lord  of  Babbapura." 
That  he  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Vajraladhara  of  the  Vansavali  seems  exceedingly 
probable.' 

At  that  period  political  affairs  in  Kashmir  were  in  a  very  unsettled  condition. 
In  A.D.  iioi,  the  descendants  of  Ananta  Deva,— his  grandson,  Harsa  and  great-grand- 
son, Bhoja,-  had  been  killed  and  the  throne  was  usurped  by  the  Lohara  Princes — 
Uchchala  and  Sussala.  On  Bhoja' s  death  his  infant  son,  Bhikshachara,  was  conveyed 
away  to  Malwa  by  the  Princess  Asamati.  There  he  remained  till  a.d.  1112,  when  he 
returned  to  the  Punjab  in  order  to  make  an  attempt  to  recover  his  paternal  throne. 
At  Kurukshetra  (Thanesvar)  he  fell  in  with  several  hill  chiefs  who  had  come  there  on 
pilgrimage.*  Among  them  was  Vajradhara  of  Babbapura  and  also  Jasata  of  Chamba, 
who  was  maternal  uncle  to  the  young  prince.  These  two  Rajas  along  with  the  Yuva- 
rajas  or  heirs-apparent  of  Trigarta  (Kangra),  and  Vallapura  (Balor),  espoused  his 
cause  and  promised  their  support.  Soon  afterwards  Bhikshachara  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful invasion  of  Kashmir,  but  what  amount  of  help  he  had  from  Vajradhara  we  do  not 
know.  He  and  Jasata  of  Chamba  soon  lost  interest  in  the  royal  claimant,  and 
changed  sides  when  things  looked  unfavourable.  The  following  note  in  the  Rajata- 
rangini  (a.d.  1118)  makes  this  quite  clear.'  "  When  the  king  (Sussala)  who  resembled 
Vajradhara  (Indra)  gave  an  opportunity  to  Vajradhara  and  other  princes  to  do  hom- 
age he  showed  them  a  favour  against  his  will."  That  this  refers  to  Vajradhara  of 
Babbapura  seems  extremely  probable,  and  we  may  assume  that  he  returned  to  his 
allegiance  like  Jasata  of  Chamba,  and  left  Bhikshachara  to  his  fate.  This  is  the  last 
reference  to  him  or  the  State  in  the  Rajatarangim. 

Surya  Dev,  c.  a.d.  1125. — Vajradhara  may  have  ruled  from  about  a.d.  iiio  to 
1125,  and  was  succeeded  by  Suryadev,  who  was  the  first  to  assume  the  suffix  of  dev, 
and  it  continued  in  use  till  the  expulsion  of  the  Senior  Branch  of  the  family  about 
1812. 

Bhuj  Dev,  c.  a.d.  1150. — The  next  Raja  was  Bhuj  Dev,  who  was  in  power  from 

'  The  form  Vajradhara  must  hare  been  the  correct  and  full  form  of  the  name.  We  way  assume  that  from  it  was 
formed  an  abbreviated  name,  Vajrala  (as  in  names  like  Vayula,  Dronala,  Rudrila)  to  which  dhara  was  added  in  the 
Vaniavali  by  the  mistake  of  a  copyist,  making  the  impossible  form  Vajraladhara. 

»  Rajaiaranfini ,  viii,  537-54'.  8  Rajatarangini,  Stein.,  viii,625. 
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about  A.D.  1150  to  1175,  and  from  him  were  descended  the  collateral  branches  of 
Mankot  and  Jasrota  which  founded  separate  and  independent  States. 

Autar  Dev,  c.  a.d.  1175. — Bhuj  Dev's  eldest  son,  being  feeble-minded,  was 
regarded  as  disqualified  for  rule  in  those  warlike  times,  and  was  therefore  displaced 
by  his  next  younger  brother,  named  Autar  Dev.  He  was  probably  assigned  a  jagtr, 
where  his  descendants  resided,  and  about  a.d.  1280  or  1300,  the  then  head  of  the 
family,  named  Manak  Dev,  made  .himself  independent  and  built  the  Mankot 
Fort.  The  third  or  youngest  son  of  Bhuj  Dev,  named  Karan  Dev,  in  like  manner 
obtainecra  jaglr,  and  founded  the  Jasrota  State,  about  a.d.  1200. 

Till  the  foundation  of  Jasrota  State,  Durgara  seems  to  have  remained  one  and 
undivided.  The  State  probably  extended  westward  as  far  as  the  Chinab ;  towards 
the  north  it  was  shut  in  by  the  Ladha  Range  and  to  the  east  by  the  independent 
States  of  Chanehni  and  Bandhralta,  all  of  which  may  have  been  founded  by  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.  Farther  to  the  east  it  may  have  bordered  with 
VaUapura  (Balor)  and  Bhadu,  and  southward  it  may  have  extended  some  way  into 
the  plains. 

The  Ranas  and  Thakurs  as  already  noted  are  not  so  prominent  in  the  records 
as  in  those  of  many  other  States,  but  that  they  were  in  possession  previous  to  "the 
founding  of  all  these  States  can  hardly  be  doubted,  and  even  after  their  subjection 
they  still  continued  to  hold  their  lands  and  wield  great  power.  They  are  referred 
to  in  the  records  of  Bandhralta,  Chanehni  and  VaUapura. 

Jas  Dev,  c.  a.d.  1195, — -Autar  Dev  may  have  reigned  till  about  a.d.  1195,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Jas  Dev,  who  is  said  to  have  founded  the  town  of  Jasrota, 
which  afterwards  became  the  capital  of  the  State  of  that  name. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Muhammadan  invasions,  in  a.d.  1000,  there  must 
have  been  almost  continuous  warfare,  and  references  occur  in  the  vernacular  history 
to  these  wars,  in  which  several  Rajas  fell  in  battle,  but  unfortunately  no  details  have 
been  preserved.  In  the  final  struggles  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century  we 
find  Kashmir  mentioned  among  the  confederate  States,^  comprising  the  army  of 
Anang  Pal  of  Delhi  (a.d.  1150-70),  the  last  of  the  Toraara  line;  and  Durgara  with 
other  Hill  states  must  also  probably  have  sent  a  contingent.  Though  the  Muham- 
madans  held  Dahore,  and  the  plains  of  the  Punjab,  they  were  unable  to  penetrate 
into  the  mountains,  where  the  Rajput  chiefs  still  preserved  their  independence,  with 
a  free  passage  for  their  forces  through  the  hills  to  Delhi.  . 

After  Jas  Dev  the  following  Rajas  succeeded,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  beyond 
the  names :  Sangram  Dev  I,  Jasakara  Dev,  Chak  Dev,  Braj  Dev,  Narsingh  Dev,  A  rjun 
Dev,  Jodha  Dev,  Mai  Dev.  It  must  have  been  in  the  reign  of  one  or  other  of  these 
Rajas  that  the  capital  was  changed  from  Babbapura  to  Jammu.  As  already  stated, 
the  present  Purani  Mandi  buildings  are  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Raja  Mai  Dev, 
who  may  have  succeeded  about  a.d.  1370. 

The  town  of  Jammu  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tawi  river  at  the  point 
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where  it  leaves  the  low  hills.  It  is  built  on  three  terraces  rising  one  behind  the  other, 
the  highest— on  which  the  palace  stands — being  towards  the  north.  Viewed  on  the 
approach  from  the  plains  the  place  presents  a  picturesque  appearance,  with  the  low 
hills  of  the  Sawalakhs  in  the  back  ground  rising  tier  upon  tier,  till  the  horizon  is 
closed  in  by  the  snowy  range  of  the  Pir  Panjal.  From  the  palace  the  vista  to  the 
north-east,  along  the  upper  windings  of  the  Tawi,  is  very  fascinating.  The  finest 
view  of  all  is  from  Ramnagar  to  the  north  of  the  town,  overlooking  the  Tawi  Valley. 
Here  stands  a  striking  pile  of  buildings  erected  by  the  late  Raja  Sir  Amar  Singh, 
with  the  frontage  to  the  river  and  in  tastefully  laid  out  grounds. 

Jamrau  contains  a  large  cluster  of  temples  on  the  lower  terrace,  but  all  of  them 
seem  to  be  of  recent  date. 

The  town  was  originally  fortified  towards  the  south,  fronting  the  Tawi,  but  the 
walls  are  now  in  a  crumbling  condition,  and  have  been  breached  in  many  places. 
Towards  the  north  and  east  it  was  protected  by  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Tawi,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  dense  jungle. 

Though  Jammu  contains  no  ancient  remains  to  indicate  that  it  is  a  place  of  any 
great  antiquity,  yet  there  may  have  been  the  nucleus  of  a  town  on  the  spot  from  an 
early  period.  We  may  assume,  however,  that  it  was  not  a  place  of  any  importance 
till  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  when  according  to  the  Tankh-i-Kashmir-i-Azami  it 
is  said  to  have  been  founded. 

'  Bhim  Dev,  c.  a.d.  1395. — As  already  stated  the  first  historical  mention  of  Jammu 
is  found  in  the  Malfuzat-i-Timuri  in  connection  with  Timur's  invasion  of  India  in 
A.D.  1398-9.  He  advanced  as  far  as  Delhi,  and  hearing  of  the  Hindus  who  inha- 
bited the  outer  hills  he  determined  to  carry  a  holy  war  against  them  on  his  way  back 
to  the  Indus.  The  Raja  of  Jammu  of  the  time  is  referred  to  but  not  named,  and  we 
may  conjecture  that  Bhim  Dev  was  then  in  power. 

From  Timur's  personal  narrative  it  is  easy  to  follow  the  line  of  his  advance  north- 
ward along  the  foot  of  the  hills.  After  leaving  Delhi  on  his  return  he  marched  by 
Mirat  to  near  Hardwar  on  the  Ganges,  the  ancient  name  of  which,  Mayapuri,  is  noted. 
He  then  entered  the  Sawalakhs,  and  crossed  the  Jamna,  the  Satluj  and  the  Bias 
where  they  leave  the  hills,  fighting  all  the  way. 

Between  the  Satluj  and  the  Bias  he  had  severe  conflicts  in  the  outer  valleys  with 
the  forces  of  the  Raja  of  Nsgarkot  (Kangra),  but  does  not  appear  to  have  penetrated 
as  far  as  Kangra  fort,  nor  does  he  mention  its  capture.  He  most  probably  passed 
through  Pathankot,  then  called  Pathan  or  Paithan,  which  was  at  that  time  the  capi- 
tal of  Nurpur  State.  Having  crossed  the  Ravi,  probably  at  Shahpur  Kandi  or 
Madhopur,  he  continued  his  march  along  the  fertile  tracts  bordering  on  the  plains, 
as  far  as  Mansar,  whence  the  final  advance  was  made  on  Jammu.  Timur's  camp 
must  have  been  pitched  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tawi  river  opposite  the  town,  and  a 
reference  occurs  to  Jammu  Fort,  that  is,  the  fort  of  Bahu,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tawi.     The  dense  jungle  along  the  low-lying  valley  of  the  Tawi  to  which  Timur  refers 


Of.  Zafarnama,  Elliot's  History,  Vol.  lii,  pp.  517-520,  and  Malfuzat-i-Timuri,  Elliot's  History,  Vol.  iii,pp.  468-9-70. 
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still  exists  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  a  successful  ambush  could  be  laid  for  the 
Jammu  forces  as  related. 

On  moving  away  from  Jammu,  Timur  crossed  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Tawi  and 
followed  that  bank  down  to  the  Chinab,  which  he  calls  Chinawa,  a  name  still  in 
use.  He  then  crossed  that  river  into  Bajwat,  as  the  district  is  now  called,  and 
marched  westward  into  the  Chibhan — or  country  between  the  Chinab  and  Jehlam — and 
crossed  the  latter  river  probably  a  little  way  above  the  present  town  of  the  same 
name.  There  he  left  his  army  and  travelled  by  forced  marches  to  the  Indus  on  his 
way  back  to  Samarkand. 

'  The  reference  to  Jammu  is  interesting  and  we  give  it  in  full; — ^"I  inquired  of 
the  people  who  were  acquainted  with  this  region  if  there  were  any  more  infidels  in 
the  vicinity  against  whom  I  could  carry  the  scourge  of  a  holy  warfare.  In  answer 
to  my  inquiry  I  was  informed  that  the  castle  of  Jammu  was  near,  that  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  Siwalik  and  Kuka  mountains,  and  that  the  inhabitants  were  not  sub- 
missive and  obedient  to  the  Sultans  of  Hindustan.  These  facts  being  made  known 
to  me,  I  on  the  i6th  Jamada'l-Akhir,  802  (a.d.  1398),  marched  from  the  village  of 
Mansar  determined  to  carry  my  arms  against  the  infidels  of  Jammu.  After  march- 
ing six  kos  I  encamped  at  the  village  of  Baila,  in  the  territory  of  Jammu.  I  sent 
Amir  Shaik  Muhammad,  son  of  Amir  Aiku  Timur  and  some  other  officers  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  horse  against  the  village  of  Baila.  The  people  in  that  village  confident 
in  their  numbers,  in  the  density  of  the  jungle,  and  in  the  altitude  of  the  position, 
had  placed  themselves  in  ambush  in  many  places  along  the  borders  of  the  jungle, 
prepared  to  give  battle  and  offer  resistance.  The  Amirs  who  had  gone  on  in  advance 
reported  these  facts  to  me,  and  asked  permission  to  attack  and  defeat  the  enemy. 
I  returned  answer  that  I  myself  was  desirous  of  sharing  in  the  merit  of  the  holy  war, 
and  therefore  that  battle  must  be  deferred  to  the  morrow,  until  I  should  arrive.  On 
the  next  day  the  17th  I  marched  towards  Baila.  When  the  eyes  of  the  enemy  fell 
upon  my  royal  banners,  and  the  cries  of  my  warriors  sounded  in  their  ears  they 
wavered  and  fled,  seeking  refuge  in  the  dense  jungles  and  thickets.  I  directed  the 
Amirs  in  the  front  to  advance  and  seize  the  mouths  of  the  jungles  arid  woods,  so  that 
the  troops  might  enter  the  village  of  Baila  and  plunder  it  in  security.  No  man  was 
to  enter  the  jungle  and  woods. .  The  Amirs  carried  out  these  orders  and  the  soldiers 
obtained  great  quantities  of  grain,  sugar  and  oil.  After  that  they  set  fire  to  the 
houses  and  destroyed  the  buildings.  At  the  foot  of  a  mountain  in  the  vicinity  of 
my  camp  there  was  a  flourishing  village,  and  I  sent  a  force  to  plunder  it.  When 
they  reached  it,  the  Hindus  of  the  place  who  were  numerous  assembled  to  resist,  but 
on  the  approach  of  my  men  fear  fell  upon  their  hearts,  and  they  set  flre  to  their 
houses  and  fled  to  the  mountains.  My  victorious  soldiers  pursued  them  and  slew 
many  of  them.  A  large  booty  in  grain  and  property  fell  into  our  hands.  There  were 
two  other  large  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  this  village.  These  also  were  plundered 
and  a  large  amount  of  spoil  was  secured.     On  this  day  Ra-timur  was  wounded." 
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"On  the  igth  I  again  marched  and  came  up  opposite  to  the  city  of  Jammu 
and  there  encamped,  my  royal  tents  and  canopies  being  set  up.  The  five  or  six  kos 
which  I  traversed  on  this  day's  march  was  entirely  through  a  cultivated  country, 
nowhere  did  I  see  any  dry  or  waste  land,  and  so  in  the  place  where  I  encamped  there 
was  no  necessity  for  any  man  to  go  out  into  the  fields  in  search  of  fodder,  for  his 
hocse  or  camel,  for  there  was  grain  and  grass  enough  between  the  tents  to  feed  the 
animals.  On  the  next  day,  the  20th,  after  resting  for  the  night,  I  again  moved  with 
the  intention  of  attacking  the  towti  of  Jammu.  I  came  into  the  valley  where  the 
source  of  the  river  of  Jammu  is  situated  and  there  I  pitched  my  tents,  but  I  sent  my 
army  over  the  river  to  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  on  the  left  of  the  town,  and  to  the 
village  of  Manu  on  the  right.  When  my  forces  had  secured  these  positions,  the 
demonspirited  Hindus  sent  off  their  wives  and  children  from  their  villages  to  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  and  they  fortified  themselves  in  their  village.  The  Raja,  with  his 
warlike  gahrs,  and  athletic  Hindus^  took  his  post  in  the  valley,  where  they  howled 
like  so  many  jackals.  I  commanded  that  not  a  soldier  should  go  towards  the  moun- 
tain or  have  anything  to  do  with  these  gahrs,  but  that  they  should  attack  and 
plunder  the  town  of  Jammu  and  village  of  Manu.  Accordingly  my  forces  fell  to 
plundering,  and  secured  an  enormous  booty  in  grain,  goods  of  all  kinds,  and  cattle. 
I  returned  victorious  to  the  baggage,  where  I  entered  my  tents,  and  passed  the  night 
in  pleasure  and  rest." 

"  As  soon  as  morning  broke  the  drums  sounded.  I  selected  certain  Kushuns 
(regiments)  which  I  placed  under  the  command  of  experienced,  veteran  Amirs,  and  I 
instructed  them  to  go  and  conceal  themselves  in  the  jungle,  while  I  marched  away 
with  drums  playing.  The  Hindus  and  gabrs,  who  had  fled  to  the  hills  in  alarm  at 
my  approach,  would  then  come  down  from  the  mountains  in  fancied  security,  and 
my  troops  in  ambush  might  fall  upon  them  and  cut  them  to  pieces.  In  execution  of 
this  order  the  troops  went  and  concealed  themselves,  and  I  mounting  my  horse 
crossed  the  river  of  Jammu,  and  marched  four  kos.  All  this  distance  was  through 
arable  land,  and  a  green  and  fertile  country.  I  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Chi- 
nawa  on  a  piece  of  cultivated  ground,  and  set  up  my  tents  with  all  the  baggage 
around.  Some  horsemen  now  arrived  in  haste  from  the  Amirs  whom  I  had  left  in 
ambush,  to  inform  me  that  after  I  had  marched  away,  the  Raja  of  Jammu  and  other 
devilish  gabrs  came  down  confidently  from  the  tops  of  the  hills.  When  they  reached 
the  plain  the  Amirs  rushed  suddenly  from  their  ambush  upon  the  infidels  and  killed 
a  great  number  of  them.  A  few  of  them,  worn  out  and  wounded,  had  escaped  to 
the  jungle  and  woods.  The  Raja  of  Jammu,  who  was  ruler  of  the  country,  with  fifty 
Raos  and  Rajputs  had  been  made  prisoners  by  Daulat  Timur  Tawachi,  Husaiu  Malik 
Kuchin  and  others  belonging  to  the  tuman  of  Amir  Shaikh  Nurud-din,  and  the  whole 
force  was  coming  up  with  the  prisoners.  I  gave  thanks  to  almighty  God  that  the 
enemies  of  the  Muhammadan  religion  had  been  smitten  down  by  the  men  of  the  faith, 
or  had  been  made  prisoners.  The  day  before,  confident  in  their  numbers  and  in  the 
density  of  the  jungle  and  the  altitude  of  the  hills,  they  had  raised  their  cries  of  defi- 
ance, and  now  by  the  grace  of  God  they  were  prisoners  in  my  hands.     I  immediately 
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gave  orders  that  the  prisoners  should  be  put  in  bonds  and  chains.  When  my  eyes 
fell  upon  the  Raja  of  Jammu  who  was  wounded  and  a  prisoner,  fear  took  possession 
of  his  heart  and  he  agreed  to  pay  certain  sums  of  money  and  to  become  a  Muham- 
madan  if  I  would  spare  his  life.  I  instantly  ordered  him  to  be  taught  the  creed,  and 
he  repeated  it  and  became  a  Muhammadan.  Among  these  infidels  there  is  no  greater 
crime  and  abomination  than  eating  the  flesh  of  a  cow  or  killing  a  cow,  but  he  ate  the 
flesh  in  the  company  of  Musalmans.  When  he  had  thus  been  received  into  the  fold 
of  the  faithful,  I  ordered  my  surgeons  to  attend  to  his  wounds  and  I  honoured  him 
with  a  robe  and  royal  favours." 

We  are  not  told  the  name  of  the  Raja  of  Jammu  who  was  thus  captured  and 
forced  to  become  a  Muhammadan ;  it  may  have  been  Rai  Bhim.  Of  one  thing  we 
may  be  certain,  viz.  that  his  successor  was  a  Rajput  of  the  ancient  line. 

Some  years  after  Timur's  invasion  a  reference  to  Jammu  occurs  in  the  Tarikh-i- 
Kashmlr-i-Azami  (a.d.  1417).  It  is  to  the  effect  that  Sultan  AH,  son  of  Sultan  Sik^n^ 
dar  of  Kashmir,  after  reigning  for  six  years  and  nine  months,  abdicated  in  favour  of 
his  brother,  Zain-ul-Abidin,  and  started  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

'On  reaching  Jammu  the  Raja  of  that  place,  to  whose  daughter  he  was  married, 
dissuaded  him  from  undertaking  the  journey,  and  incited  him  to  march  against  his 
brother.  It  is  certainly  very  remarkable  that  the  daughter  of  a  Hindu  Raja  should 
have  been  married  to  a  Muhammadan  prince.  One  is  inclined  to  conclude  that  the 
Raja  of  Jammu  of  the  time  must  have  been  the  same  whom  Timur  converted  by 
force  to  Islam,  and  who,  having  broken  caste,  may  have  been  unable  to  return  to 
his  ancestral  faith. 

*  A  few  years  later  another  reference  is  found  in  the  Tarlkh-i-Mubarikshahi,  con- 
taining the  name  of  a  Raja  of  Jammu  which  does  not  appear  in  the  Vansavali.  It 
is  thus  evident  that  some  names  must  have  been  dropped  in  copying.  At  that  period 
the  Sayyid  dynasty  was  ruling  in  Delhi  (a.d.  1414-1450),  and  the  Punjab  seems  to 
have  been  in  a  disturbed  and  unsettled  condition.  The  Raja  of  Jammu  of  the  time 
was  Rai  Bhim  and  he  may  possibly  be  the  same  who  is  referred  to  in  the  Tankh-i- 
Kashmtr-i-Azami.  His  name,  however,  is  not  found  in  the  Vansavali,  but  he  may 
have  come  after  Raja  Mai  Dev,  about  a.d.  1395. 

'  In  A.D.  1420,  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  Punjab  led  by  one  Jasrath  Shaikha 
Khokar,  one  of  the  local  Zamindars  or  petty  chiefs,  and  he  aimed  at  the  capture  of 
Delhi.*  The  first  mention  of  the  family  occurs  in  Timur's  Memoirs.  On  his  march 
towards  Delhi  he  was  opposed  near  the  banks  of  the  Bias  by  one,  Nasrat  Shaikha 
Khokar,  who  was  defeated  and  slain.  This  man  had  formerly,  as  we  learn,  been 
Governor  of  Lahore  under  Sultan  Mahmud  of  Delhi  (a.d.  1394-1414).  On  the  defeat 
of  Nasrat  Shaikha  Khokar,  his  brother,  Malik  Shaikha  Khokar,  waited  on  Timur  and 
made  his  submission.  He  remained  for  some  time  in  Timur's  camp,  and  after  receiv- 
ing permission  to  depart,  he  proceeded  to  Lahore  and  rebelled.     A  force  was  sent 


1  Ferishta,  Vol.  iv.  Briggs,  1910,  pp.  467-8.  3  Elliot's  History,  Vol   iii,  pp.  54-55- 

«  Elliot's  History,  Vol.  iv,  p.  56.  ♦  Elliot's  History,  Vol.  iv,  pp.  415-416. 
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against  him  and  he  was  made  prisoner  and  brought  to  Timur's  camp,  and  of  him  we 
hear  nothing  more.' 

*  Jasrath  Shaikha  Khokar  was  probably  a  son  of  Malik  Shaikha  Khokar.  On  his 
rebellion  a  force  was  sent  against  him  from  Delhi  and  being  defeated  on  the  Satluj 
he  fled  northward  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  pursued  by  the  Sultan,  and  seems  to 
have  passed  near  Jammu.  Rai  Bhim  came  to  the  royal  camp  and  was  honoured 
with  an  interview.  He  then  undertook  to  act  as  guide  in  the  pursuit  of  Jasrat 
Shaikha  Khokar,  and  after  crossing  the  Janhava  (Chinab)  he  conducted  the  royal 
army  to  a  place  named  Tekhar,  Jasrat's  stronghold,  which  was  captured  and  des- 
troyed. 

In'  A.D.  1421  Jasrath  Shaikha  Khokar  was  again  on  the  war  path,  and  advanced 
as  far  as  Lahore,  to  which  he  laid  siege.  On  being  defeated,  after  some  severe  fight- 
ing, he  retreated  towards  Kalanaur,  then  an  important  place  held  by  a  royal  garrison. 
On  hearing  of  the  new  outbreak,  Rai  Bhim  seems  to  have  hastened  from  his  capital 
to  Kalanaur  to  offer  assistance,  and  came  into  the  fort.  On  Jasrath's  approach  con- 
stant fighting  went  on  without  any  decisive  result.  At  length  on  the  approach  of  a 
royal  army  from  Delhi  Jasrath  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Tekhar  his  stronghold, 
and  as  the  royal  army  advanced  in  pursuit  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  Rai  Bhim 
again  came  out  and  joined  it,  but  we  are  not  told  how  the  rebellion  ended.  This  is 
not  the  last  we  hear  of  Jasrath  Khokar.  In  a.d.  1423,  he  again  invaded  the  Punjab 
and  was  once  more  opposed  by  Rai  Bhim,  who  was  killed  in  the  fighting,*  the  greater 
part  of  his  horses  and  arms  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  victor.  On  the  death  of 
Rai  Bhim,  Jasrath,  joined  by  a  company  of  Mughals,  then  beginning  to  swarm  into 
India  probably  as  mercenaries,  attacked  the  territory  of  Dipalpur  and  Lahore,  but 
was  driven  back.  He  continued  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  the  Sayid  Sultans  for 
many  years.  The  last  we  hear  of  him  is  in  a.d.  1441,  when  Bahlol  Lodi  was  sent 
against  him  from  Delhi,  but  he  managed  to  win  over  Bahlol  and  encouraged  him  to 
aspire  to  the  throne.  Jasrath  was  ultimately  killed  by  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Rai 
Bhim,  in  revenge,  it  is  said,  for  the  death  of  her  father.' 

The  side  lights  which  these  records  throw  on  contemporaneous  history  are  inter- 
esting as  showing  the  general  condition  of  things  in  those  distracted  times,  in  which 
the  Rajas  of  Jammu  must  have  borne  a  part.  Unfortunately  we  meet  with  no  fur- 
ther references  to  any  of  them  in  the  Muhammadan  histories  till  a  much  later  period. 

The  States  of  the  eastern  hills  continued  to  enjoy  independence  for  several  cen- 
turies after  the  Muhammadan  invasions  began.  For  a  short  time  indeed  Nagarkot, 
after  being  captured  by  Mahmud  in  a.d.  1009,  remained  in  alien  hands ;  but  it  was 
recovered  in  a.d.  1043,  and  for  three  hundred  years  afterwards  it  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  its  legitimate  lords.      With  Jammu  things  must  have  been  different.      It 

•  Elliot's  History,  Vol.  iii,  p.  473. 

«  Elliot's  History,  Vol.  iv,  pp.  54,  55,  56.  3  Elliot's  History,  Vol.  iv,  pp.  56-57. 

♦  Elliot's  History,  Vol.  iv,  pp.  59  and  85.     Tekhar  has  not  been  located,  but  it  was  in  the  hills  to  the  west  of  the 
Chinab  called  Telhar  on  p.  73. 

»  Ain-i-Akbari,  trans.,  I,  p.  344,  and  Mdasir-ul-Umara,  ii,  p.  367. 
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was  much  more  open  to  attack,  being  on  the  very  edge  of  the  plains  and  lying 
right  in  the  way  of  advancing  and  retreating  armies.  Unfortunately  there  are  no 
records  to  tell  us  of  the  varying  fortunes  through  which  it  passed.  That  it  was 
tributary  to  the  Muhammadans  from  an  early  period  seems  probable,  more  especially 
after  the  fall  of  the  Hindu  empire  of  Delhi  in  a.d.  1193,  and  the  full  establishment 
of  Muhammadan  rule.  That  revolts  were  frequent  seems  certain,  and  we  read  of  such 
an  occurrence  in  the  reign  of  Salim  Shah  Sur  when  Jammu  Fort  was  captured  (a.d. 
1545-53).  The  hill  princes  were  probably  often  goaded  into  rebellion  by  the  harsh 
treatment  meted  out  to  them  by  local  governors,  for  in  the  reign  of  Sher  Shah,  a.d. 
1540-45,  we  read  that  Hamid  Khan  Kakar  "was  in  charge  of  the  hill  country  and 
ruled  with  great  severity." 

The  Rajas  who  followed  Bhim  Dev  were  Hamir  Dev,  Ajaya  or  Ajub  Dev,  Virama 
Dev,  Ghogar  Dev  and  Kapur  Dev,  but  of  these  reigns  no  records  are  available. 

Jag  Dev,  c.  a.d.  1560. — Kapur  Dev  had  two  sons,  Jajna  or  Jag  Dev  and  Samil 
Dev,  between  whom  a  dispute  arose  about  the  succession,  owing  probably  to  their 
having  been  born  of  different  ranis  at  or  near  the  same  time.  On  their  father's 
demise  strife  began  between  them,  and  as  each  seems  to  have  had  a  large  following, 
the  State  was  divided  into  two  parts,  with  the  river  Tawi  as  the  boundary.  Bahu 
Fort  had  probably  been  the  place  of  residence  of  the  Rajas  from  ancient  times  and 
Jag  Dev  held  his  court  there,  while  Samil  Dev  ruled  in  Jammu,  and  this  condition 
of  affairs  seems  to  have  lasted  for  several  reigns.  The  Rajas  ruling  in  Bahu  were 
called  Bahuwal  and  those  in  Jammu  took  the  name  of  Jamwal.  We  may  perhaps 
conclude  that  Bahuwal  was  the  ancient  clan  name  of  the  Rajas  of  Durgara,  and  that 
the  present  clan  name  Jamwal  dates  from  the  time  of  Samiil  Dev. 

Parasram  Dev,  c.  a.d.  1585. — Jag  Dev  was  succeeded  by  Parasram  Dev,  and  Samil 
Dev  by  Sangram  Dev,  ruling  as  contemporaries,  the  one  in  Bahu  and  the  other  in 
Jammu,  and  so  keen  was  the  feeling  between  them  that  people  crossing  the  Tawi 
from  either  side  were  robbed  and  maltreated,  and  actual  warfare  seems  to  have  gone 
on  for  some  time,  with  the  loss  of  many  lives. 

'  With  the  full  advent  of  Mughal  rule  the  Muhammadan  supremacy  which  had 
previously  been  intermittent  became  firmly  established,  and  from  the  time  of  Akbar 
onwards  for  200  years  the  hill  States  were  completely  subject.  Even  then,  however, 
this  submis.sion  was  not  accepted  willingly,  for  we  read  of  frequent  outbreaks  in 
which  Jammu  and  other  States  were  involved.  Such  an  outbreak  occurred  in  a.d. 
1588-89,  in  the  35th  year  of  Akbar' s  reign.  The  revolt  seems  to  have  been  general 
throughout  the  hills  from  the  Satluj  to  the  Chinab,  and  was  led  by  Raja  Bidhi  Chand 
of  Kangra.  Among  the  hill  chiefs  involved  appear  the  names  of  Parasram  of  Mount 
Jammu,  Partap  of  Mankot,  Rai  Krishan  Balauria  of  Balor  (Basohli),  Rai  Bhaso 
(Bhabu)  Buzurg  of  Jasrota,  Baihbhadar  of  Lakhanpur,  Raja  Basu  of  Mat/  (Nurpur), 
Bidhi  Chand  of  Nagarkot  (Kangra),  Raja  Anrudh  of  Jaswan,  Raja  Kamluri  (Kahluri- 
Bilaspur),  Raja  Jagdes  Chand  Dahwal  (Dadwal-Datarpur),  Daulat  of  Kot  Bharta 


1  Ain-i-Akbari,  trans.,  1,  p.  344,  and  Mdasir-ul-Umard,  Vol.  ii,  p.  368, 
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(Bhadu),  Rai  Sansar  Chand  of  Panna,  and  Rai  Raodeh  Dhamerwal.  The  united 
forces  of  these  Rajas  amounted  to  10,000  horsemen  and  one  lakh  of  footmen.'  Zain 
Khan  Koka  who  was  Akbar's  foster-brother  was  placed  in  command  of  a  strong  force 
for  the  suppression  of  the  revolt,  and  like  a  wise  commander  and  good  strategist  he 
entered  the  hills  at  Pathankot  so  as  to  separate  the  enemies'  forces  and  conquer  them 
in  detail.  Though  it  is  not  stated,  we  may  conclude  that  a  force  was  sent  westward 
towards  Jammu,  while  he  led  the  main  army  eastward  as  far  as  the  Satluj.  In  the 
end  all  these  chiefs  submitted  and  accompanied  Zain  Khan  to  Court  where  they  ten- 
dered their  allegiance,  presented  valuable  presents,  and  were  pardoned.  They  were 
then  dismissed  and  returned  to  their  principalities. 

It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  Akbar  initiated  the  practice  of  requiring 
hostages  from  the  hill  states  to  ensure  the  fidelity  of  the  Chiefs.  The  hostage  usually 
was  a  son,  brother,  uncle  or  near  relative  of  the  ruling  chief,  and  he  had  to  remain 
in  attendance  on  the  Emperor.  We  are  told  that  in  the  beginning  of  Jahangir's 
reign  there  were  22  young  princes  as  hostages  from  the  hill  States  at  the  Mughal 
Court. 

In  A.H.  1003  ' — A.D.  1594-5,  another  rebellion  took  place  which  is  fully  described 
in  the  Ma' asir-ul-U mara  and  the  Akharnama.  Two  large  forces  seem  to  have  been 
sent  for  its  suppression.  One  of  these  was  under  the  command  of  Mirza  Rustam 
Qandahari  to  whom  the  pargana  of  Paithan  (Pathankot),  a  portion  of  Nurpur  State, 
was  granted  in  Jagir.  This  force  entered  the  hills  at  Pathankot,  and  on  its  approach 
Raja  Basu  took  refuge  in  the  strong  fort  of  Maukot,  which  was  besieged  and  captured 
in  two  months.  On  his  surrender  he  was  sent  to  Lahore,  and  on  making  his  sub- 
mission and  renewing  his  allegiance  he  was  pardoned  and  the  State  "  was  graciously 
confirmed  to  him "  except  the  pargana  of  Paithan  which,  as  already  stated,  was 
annexed  to  the  Empire.  Before  leaving  for  Lahore  he  seems  to  have  sent  his  son,  Suraj 
Mai,  to  Jammu  to  meet  the  force  advancing  from  there  towards  the  Ravi,  which  he 
joined  at  Samba. 

The  other  imperial  army  *  for  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Shaikh  Farid,  the  Emperor's  Bakhshi  or  Paymaster,  and  advanced 
against  Jammu.  The  Raja  of  the  time  is  not  named,  but  most  likely  Parasram  was 
still  in  power.  The  leader  of  the  revolt  was  the  Raja  of  Jasrota,  called  Bhabu,  who 
is  spoken  of  as  the  "  leader  of  the  rebels."  We  are  not  told  what  was  the  occasion 
of  the  rising,  but  may  conjecture  that  the  chiefs  were  impatient  of  control  and  took 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  regain  their  freedom.  The  account  is  as  follows  : 
— "  Armaments  had  several  times  been  sent  under  Amirs  of  distinction  to  effect  the 
subjugation  of  Jammu,  Ramgarh  and  other  places,  but  this  difficult  enterprise  had 
never  been  satisfactorily  accompHshed.  So  on  the  loth  Muharram,  a.h.  1003  (a.d. 
1594),  the  Emperor  sent  Shaikh  Farid,  Bakhshi-ul-Mulk,  with  several  other  Amirs 
and  a  considerable  force  to  effect  the  conquest.  He  had  great  confidence  in  the 
ability  and  resolution  of  the  Bakhshi.     The  force  marched  to  the  Siwalik  hills  and 


'  Mdisirul-Umari,  Vol.  ii,  p.  367.  «  Ahbamama,  Elliot's  History,  Vol.  vi,  pp.  125  to  t29. 
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the  Bakhshi  resolved  to  begin  by  attacking  Jammu,  one  of  the  strongest  forts  in  that 
country,  which  had  once  been  reduced,  after  considerable  resistance,  by  Salim  Shah  Sur. 
The  Raja  made  signs  of  resistance  and  it  was  resolved  to  attack  him  before  the 
army  proceeded  to  occupy  the  territories  of  the  rebels  in  other  directions.  Husain 
Beg  and  some  other  officers  were  accordingly  sent  against  him.  When  the  Raja 
and  the  Zemindars  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  imperial  forces  they  were  greatly 
alarmed  and  surrendered  the  fort  of  Jammu.  After  placing  a  garrison  in  the  place 
the  Bakhshi  marched  against  the  fort  of  Ramgarh  which  he  took  by  assault,  and 
placed  in  the  custody  of  the  men  of  Nawab  Zain  Khan  Koka.  Husain  Khan  now 
returned  and  joined  the  main  force.  Another  force  was  now  sent  under  Payinda 
Kakshal  to  receive  the  submission  of  such  Rajas  and  Zemindars  as  were  willing  to 
pay  their  allegiance,  and  to  coerce  those  who  resisted  The  army  then  proceeded 
towards  Jasruna  (Jasrota)  and  Lakhanpur  and  the  Rajas  and  Zemindars,  who  had 
long  been  independent  submitted  and  paid  their  revenue."  , 

After  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  things  seem  to  have  remained  quiet  in  the 
Jammu  hills  for  a  long  time,  and  we  read  of  no  more  outbreaks.     Parasram  Dev  was' 
followed  by  Krishan  Dev  about  a.d.  i6io,  Azmat  Dev,  c.  a.d.  1635,  and  Kripal  Dev, 
c.  A.D.  1660,  all  of  whom  ruled  in  Bahu. 

There '  is  a  reference  to  Kripal  Dev  in  the  Chamba  annals,  probably  between 
A.D.  1670-80.  Khwaja  Rezia  Beg  was  then  Viceroy  of  the  Punjab,  and  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  inroads  into  the  hills  and  seizing  portions  of  territory  from  th^  hill 
chiefs.  Kripal  Dev  of  Jammu,  Chatar  Singh  of  Chamba,  Dhiraj  Pal  of  Basohli  and 
Raj  Singh  of  Guler,  therefore,  combined  their  forces  against  him  and  Jammu  sent 
Pathan  mercenaries  who  defeated  the  invaders  and  expelled  them  from  the  hills. 
According  to  the  vansavall  Kripal  Dev  was  succeeded  by  Anant  Dev  and  afterwards 
the  Bahuwal  Rajas  seem  to  have  retired  or  been  expelled  from  Bahu,  but  the  family 
is  still  in  existence  and  resides  in  Jammu  territory. 

Meanwhile  the  descendants  of  Samil  Dev  continued  to  rule  in  J  ammu.  Samil 
Dev  was  succeeded  by  Sangram  Dev,  who  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Tuzuk-i- 
Jahangirl^  It  is  probable  that  Sangram  Dev  of  Jammu  is  the  h'ill  Raja  referred 
to  by  Jahangir  about  a.d.  1616-17,  as  having  opposed  Raja  Man  who  had  been 
appointed  to  succeed  Shaikh  Farid  Murtaza  Khan  in  the  government  of  the  Punjab, 
and  in  the  siege  of  Kangra  Fort.  On  his  arrival  at  Lahore,  as  we  read.  Raja  Man 
heard  that  "  Sangram,  one  of  the  Zemindars  (petty  chiefs)  of  the  hill  country  of  the 
Punjab,"  had  taken  possession  of  part  of  his  province.  He  therefore  proceeded  to  drive 
him  out.  As  Sangram  was  unable  to  make  a  stand  he  retreated  into  the  hills  and 
Raja  Man  pursued  him  with  a  small  force  and  seems  to  have  fallen  into  an  ambush. 
A  fight  took  place  and  Raja  Man  was  killed. 

'The  next  mention  of  Raja  Sangram  Dev  occurs  in  the  Wdqiat-i-Jahangirl  in  a.d. 
1620,  where  it  is  recorded  that  "  Sangram  Dev  of  Jammu  "  received  orders  from  the 


1  Chamba  Gaz. ,  p.  94. 

2  Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri,  Vol.  ii,  pp.  5,  88,  120,  138,  154,  171,  175,  193.  3  W akiat-i- J ahangiri .  Elliot's  History,  pp.  373-4. 
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Emperor,  then  probably  in  Kashmir,  to  send  a  contingent  to  co-operate  with  a  force 
from  Kashmir  to  suppress  a  revolt  or  popular  outbreak  in  Kashtwar.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  sent  to  Kangra  with  Qasim  Khan,  and  was  presented  with  a  robe  of 
honour,  a  horse  and  an  elephant. 

Sangram  Dev '  may  have  ruled  till  about  a.d.  1625,  and  he  was  succeeded  by 
Bhupat  Dev,  whose  signature  occurs  on  a  Persian  sanad  in  the  Chamba  archives, 
given  by  a  Mughal  officer  under  the  orders  of  the  Viceroy  of  the  Punjab,  and  dealing 
with  a  boundary  dispute  between  Raja  Prithvi  Singh  of  Chamba  and  Sangram  Pal 
of  Basohli.  It  is  dated  19th  Safar,  1058  H.  =  i5th  March,  1648  a.d.  and  Bhupat 
Dev  is  there  called  "  Rai  Bhupat  Jamwal,"  and  he  probably  reigned  till  about  a.d. 
1650. 

According  to  the  vernacular  history  he  was  followed  by  Hari  Dev,  who  may 
have  been  in  power  till  about  a.d.  1675,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gajai  Dev. 

Gajai  Dev,  c.  a.d.  1675. — It  was  probably  during  this  reign  that  the  Bahuwal 
Rajas  either  retired  or  were  expelled  from  the  portion  of  Jammu  State  over  which 
they  ruled,  and  the  two  portions  were  then  reunited  under  one  chief.  Gajai  Dev  had 
two  sons,  Indar  Dev  and  Dhruva  or  Dhrub  Dev.  The  former  having  been  accident- 
ally killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  Dhrub  Dev  succeeded  on  his  father's  death  in 
a.d.  1703. 

Dhrub  Dev,  a.d.  1703. — Under  the  weak  Emperors  who  followed  Aurangzeb  the 
Mughal  Empire  began  to  decline.  The  invasions  of  Nadir  Shah  and  the  Marathas 
and  the  growing  power  of  the  Sikhs  hastened  on  the  downfall,  which  reached  a  crisis 
in  the  Punjab  in  1752,  with  the  cession  of  the  province  to  Ahmed  Shah  Durani.  The 
decline  began  soon  after  Dhrub  Dev  came  to  the  gaddi,  and  during  this  critical  and 
eventful  period  the  increasing  disorder  on  the  plains  must  have  been  watched  with 
keen  interest  by  the  hill  chiefs. 

It*  was  probably  in  the  early  part  of  Dhrub  Dev's  reign  that  two  incidents 
recorded  in  the  Chamba  anAals  took  place.  At  that  time  Udai  Singh  was  Raja  of 
Chamba  (1690-1720),  and  very  friendly  relations  seem  to  have  existed  between  him 
and  Raj  Singh  of  Guler.  Raj  Singh  died  leaving  an  infant  son,  Dalip  Singh,  to 
whom  Udai  held  the  relationship  of  guardian.  Soon  afterwards  Guler  was  invaded 
by  Jammu,  assisted  by  Basohli  and  Bhadu.  In  her  extremity  the  queen-mother 
appealed  to  Udai  Singh  for  help,  and  with  the  aid  of  Siba,  Kahlur  and  Mandi,  he 
drove  out  the  invaders  and  established  Dalip  Singh  on  the  gaddi. 

This  association  of  the  three  States  of  Jammu,  Basohli  and  Bhadu  is  interesting. 
As  we  have  seen,  this  close  relationship  had  been  in  existence  from  early  times,  and 
it  became  still  closer  from  the  reign  of  Dhrub  Dev.  With  the  State  reunited  and 
powerful  Jammu  began  to  extend  her  supremacy  over  the  neighbouring  States  and 
probably  most  of  those  between  the  Chinab  and  the  Ravi  were  brought  under  her 
control,  more  or  less,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  invasion  of 
Guler  to  the  east  of  the  Ravi  was  probably  also  an  attempt  in  the  same  direction. 


'  Chamba  Museum  Cat.,  p.  53.  *.  Chamba  Gaz.,  pp.  95-6. 
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Another  incident  referred  to  in  the  Chamba  annals  took  place  in  Dhrub  Dev's  reign. 
Raja  Udai  Singh  of  Chamba  had  aroused  strong  feeling  against  himself  among  the 
officials  and  they  suspended  him  from  power  and  put  his  cousin,  Ugar  Singh,  in  his 
place.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  they  restored  Udai  Singh  and  Ugar  Singh  fled  to 
Jammu,  where  he  found  an  asylum  and  was  hospitably  treated  by  Raja  Dhrub  Dev, 
till  recalled  to  Chamba  on  Udai  Singh's  death.  Dhrub  Dev  had  four  sons,  Ranjit 
Dev,  Ghansar  Dev,  Surat  Singh  and  Balwant  Singh,  and  from  Surat  Singh  is  des- 
cended the  junior  branch  of  the  Jamwal  royal  family. 

Ranpt  Dev,  A.  D.  1735. — Ranjit  Dev  was  perhaps  the  most  notable  chief  who  ever 
ruled  in  Jammu.  Soon  after  his  accession  he  incurred  the  suspicion  of  Zakariah 
Khan  the  Mughal  Governor  of  the  Punjab.  On  a  report  of  his  disloyal  attitude  reach- 
ing the  Emperor's  ears  an  order  for  his  arrest  was  issued  and  the  governor  proceeded 
to  Jammu  in  person  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Ranjit  Dev  was  accordingly  seized 
and  brought  to  Lahore  where  he  remained  in  captivity  for  twelve  years,  his  brother, 
Ghansar  De^^,  meanwhile  acting  as  ruler  of  the  State.  He  was  finally  released  on  the 
intervention  of  Adina  Beg  Khan,  then  governor  of  Jalandhar,  on  the  promise  to  pay  a 
ransom  of  two  laks  of  rupees,  only  half  of  which  seems  to  have  been  sent.  By  the 
time  it  reached  Lahore  the  governor  was  dead  and  the  money  was  made  over  to 
Adina  Beg  Khan  who  kept  it.  As  Zakariah  Khan  died  in  A.D.  1747,  this  was  prob- 
ably the  year  in  which  Ranjit  Dev  was  set  at  liberty. 

Soon  afterwards  Ahmad  Shah  Durani  invaded  the  Punjab  and  Ranjit  Dev  seems 
fo  have  lent  him  support,  and  received  favours  from  him  on  the  cession  of  the  Pro- 
vince in  A.D.  1752. 

In  1762  Ahmad  Shah  Durani  again  invaded  the  Punjab,  and  his  attention  was 
turned  to  Kashmir  where  his  Governor,  Sukh  Jewan,  had  for  nine  years  carried  on 
the  administration  without  remitting  any  portion  of  the  revenue  to  his  master.  Prep- 
aration=  for  an  invasion  were  made  and  with  some  difficulty  Ranjit  Dev  was  prevailed 
upon  to  co-operate.  A  strong  force  was  sent  from  Lahore  which  the  Jammu  Chief  in 
person  conducted  over  the  Pir  Panjal  into  the  valley  and  after  some  slight  resist-, 
ance  the  governor  submitted  and  on  being  made  prisoner  he  was  blinded  as  a  pun- 
ishment. 

With  the  cession  of  the  Punjab  to  Ahmad  Shah  Durani  Mughal  supremacy 
over  the  hill  States  came  to  an  end,  after  having  been  in  existence  for  nearly  200 
years.  But  the  condition  of  anarchy  resulting  from  the  Maratha  invasions  and  the 
predatory  bands  of  Sikhs  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Afghans  to  fully  estabHsh 
their  authority.  The  province  remained  nominally  attached  to  the  kingdom  of 
Kabul,  but  as  Mr.  Barnes  remarks,  "  The  same  vigour  of  character  which  had  secured 
the  territory  was  not  displayed  in  the  measures  adopted  to  retain  it.  "There  was 
indeed  an  Afghan  Viceroy  in  Lahore,  but  Mughal  officers  are  beUeved  to  have  conti- 
nued to  maintain  almost  independent  power  in  the  various  parts  of  the  province. 
The  hill  chiefs  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  absence  of  all  authority,  and 
they  asserted  their  independence  and  proceeded  to  resume  all  th6  territories  of  which 
they  had  been  deprived  under  Mughal  rule.     This  was  comparatively  easy,  as  Durani 
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rule,  weak  even  on  the  plains,  was  practically  nominal  in  the  hills  to  the  east  of   the 
Jhelam  and  Qiinab. 

Ranjit  Dev  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  force  of  character  and  administrative 
talent  and  he  soon  began  to  make  his  power  felt  in  the  hills.  Like  the  other  hill 
chiefs  he  resumed  independence  on  the  cession  of  the  Punjab,  and  also  asserted  his 
supremacy  over  the  other  hill  States  between  the  Chinab  and  the  Ravi.  Indeed  as  we 
have  seen  it  seems  probable  that  Dhrub  Dev,  his  father,  had  already  acquired  some 
control  over  these  States  as  far  east  as  Basohli.'  Ranjit  Dev  even  sought  to  bring 
Chamba  under  his  sway,  during  the  minority  of  Raja  Raj  Singh  of  that  State.  The 
queen-mother  was  a  Jammu  princess,  perhaps  a  sister  of  Ranjit  Dev,  and  with  her 
help  as  queen-regent,  he  had  appointed  one  of  his  own  officials  as>  Wazir.  On  coming 
of  age,  Raj  Singh  who  disliked  this  official  and  probably  suspected  designs  on  the 
State,  had  him  arrested  and  impri.soned.  This  was  resented  by  Ranjit  Dev,  and  he 
sent  an  army  under  Amrit  Pal  of  Basohli  to  invade  Chamba.  A  large  portion  of 
Churah,  the  northern  province  of  the  State  was  overrun.  On  hearing  of  this  Raj  Singh 
who  was  then  on  the  plains  sent  to  the  Ramgarhia  Sirdars  for  help,  and  with  their 
aid  he  drove  out  the  invading  force.     This  took  place  in  1775. 

Ranjit  Dev  also  extended  his  supremacy  over  the  States  of  Kashtwar  and  Bhad- 
rawah  in  the  inner  mountains,  and  even  for  some  distance  to  the  west  of  the  Chinab. 

*  During  Ranjit  Dev's  reign  the  town  of  Jammu  prospered  greatly.  The  confu- 
sion and  disorder  on  the  plains  diverted  trade  to  the  hills  and  many  wealthy  mer- 
chants had  sought  an  asylum  or  established  branch  firms  for  safety'  and  security.  To 
all  alike,  Hindu  or  Muhammadan,  the  Raja  extended  a  welcome  and  his  capital  grew 
and  flourished. 

As  the  ordinary  routes  of  travel  through  the  plains  had  become  unsafe,  merchants 
and  other  travellers  proceeding  to  Kashmir  and  the  north-west  frontier  adopted  a 
route  which  entered  the  outer  hills  near  Nahan,  passed  through  Bilaspur,  Nadaun, 
Haripur  (Guler),  and  Nurpur  to  BasohU  on  the  Ravi,  and  thence  to  Jammu.  This 
was  really  an  old  route  which  was  in  use  in  the  time  of  Alberuni  (A.D.  1030),  but 
which  had  probably  fallen  more  or  less  into  disuse  in  the  settled  times  of  Mughal 
rule.  By  this  route  Mr.  Forster  travelled  in  1783,  on  his  journey  from  India  to 
England. 

'He  remarks :  "  Previous  to  Nadir  Shah's  invasion  of  India  the  common  road  from 
Delhi  to  Kashmir  lay  through  Sirhind,  Lahore  and  '  Heerpur  (in  Kashmir),'  the  pass 
of  which  is  fully  described  by  Mr.  Bernier  under  the  name  of  Bimber.  Since  the 
inroad  of  the  Persians,  Afghans  and  the  Marhattas,  but  especially  since  the  period  of 
the  Sikh  conquests,  that  track  has  been  rendered  unsafe  to  merchants  and  is  now  dis- 
used. This  obstruction  diverted  the  Kashmirian  trade  into  the  channel  of  Jambo 
which  being  shut  up  from  the  Punjab  by  a  strong  chain  of  mountains,  difficult  of 
access  to  cavalry,  it  has  been  preferred  to  the  Lahore  road,  though  the  journey  is 
tedious  and  the  expenses  of  merchandise  increased." 


1  Chamba  Gaz.,  pp,  98-9.  t  Cf.  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  p.  10.  »  Forster,  Travels,  pp.  282-3. 
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Many  others  besides  merchants,  such  as  artizans,  also  retired  into  the  hills 
where  they  could  pursue  their  various  callings  in  security  and  peace.'  Several  poli- 
tical refugees  in  those  troublous  times  also  found  an  asylum  in  Jammu,  and  were 
treated  by  Ranjit  Dev  with  much  distinction.  He  also  enjoined  his  son,  Brajraj  Dev, 
to  continue  to  them  the  same  courtesy,  but  this  the  latter  failed  to  do.  Among  others 
were  Malka  Zamani,  a  Delhi  queen ;  and  also  one  of  the  widows  of  Mir  Manu,  Vice- 
roy of  I.ahore  in  the  reigns  of  Muhammad  Shah  and  Ahmad  Shah  ;  Hari  Singh,  the 
son,  with  other  members  of  the  family  of  Raja  Kaura  Mai,  the  Diwan  or  Minister  to 
Mir  Manu,  who  was  killed  in  1752  near  Shahderah  in  battle  with  Ahmad  Shah 
Durani ;  also  Dalpat  Rai,  the  son  of  I^akpat  Rai,  the  Diwan  or  Minister  of  the  Mughal 
Viceroy,  Yahya  Khan  ;  with  the  remains  of  other  families  of  the  nobles  of  Delhi,  or 
of  the  Viceregal  Courts. 

Mr.  For.ster  '^  passed  through  Jammu  in  1783  and  has  much  to  say  in  praise  of 
Raja  Ranjit  Dev,  from  which  we  give  the  following  : — "  Ranjit  Dev  perceiving  the 
benefits  which  would  arise  from  the  residence  of  Muhammadan  merchants  observed 
towards  them  a  disinterested  and  honourable  conduct.  He  protected  and  indulged 
his  people,  particularly  the  Muhammadans,  to  whom  he  allotted  a  certain  quarter 
of  the  town,  which  was  thence  denominated  Mughulpur,  and  that  no  reserve  might 
appear  in  his  treatment  of  them,  a  mosque  was  erected  in  the  new  colony,  a  liberty  of 
disposition  the  more  conspicuous  and  conferring  the  greater  honour  on  his  memory,  as 
it  is  the  only  instance  of  the  like  tolerance  in  this  part  of  India.  He  was  so  desirous 
also  of  acquiring  their  confidence  and  esteem  that  when  he  has  been  riding  through 
their  quarter  during  the  time  of  prayer  he  never  failed  to  stop  his  horse  until  the 
priest  had  concluded  his  ritual  exclamations.  The  Hindus  once  complained  that  the 
public  wells  were  defiled  by  the  Muhammadans'  vessels  and  desired  that  they  might 
be  restricted  to  the  water  of  the  river,  but  he  abruptly  dismissed  the  complaint,  say- 
ing that  water  was  a  pure  element  designed  for  the  general  use  of  mankind  and  could 
not  be  polluted  by  the  touch  of  any  class  of  people.  This  made  Jammu  a  place  of- 
extensive  commercial  resort  where  all  descriptions  of  men  experienced  in  their  per-, 
sons  and  property  a  full  security.  "  . 

'The  latter  years  of  Ranjit  Dev's  reign  were  clouded  by  dissensions  in  his  family 
between  himself  and  the  heir-apparent,  Brajraj  Dev,  probably  arising  out  of  the  dis- 
sipated character  of  the  latter.  For  this  reason  it  is  said,  Ranjit  Dev,  favoured  the 
succession  of  his  younger  son,  Dalel  Singh.  From  quarrelling  they  fell  to  fighting,  and 
this  resulted  in  an  appeal  for  help  being  made  to  the  Sikhs  by  both  sides.  The  Sikhs 
had  begun  their  incursions  into  the  hills  some  time  before  and  in  1756  Jammu  was 
invaded  by  Gujar  Singh  and  in  1761-2  by  Bhamma  Singh  and  Hari  Singh,  all  of  the 
Bhangi  misl,  and  on  each  occasion  the  town  was  plundered.  From  then  the  State 
was  more  or  less  in  subjection  to  that  misl,  and  paid  tribute  to  Jhanda  Singh,  the 
then  head  of  the  misl.  In  1774  Brajraj  Dev  called  Sirdar  Charat  Singh  of  the  Sukar- 
chakia  misl,  grandfather  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh,  and  Jai  Singh  of  the  Kanheya  misl. 


I   Prinsep,  History,  Vol.  I,  p.  246.  2  Porster,  Travels,  pp.  283-4-5. 

i  Prinsep,  History  of  the  Punjab.  Vol.  i,  pp.  237-40  also  History  of  the  Punjab,  T/alif  ,  p.  298, 
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Ranjit  Dev,  appealed  for  help  to  Jhanda  Singh  of  the  Bhangi  misl,  to  whom  he 
was  tributary. 

Brajraj  Dev  wished  to  depose  his  father,  and  Charat  Singh  joined  in  this 
design  the  more  readily  that  he  entertained  old  feelings  of  enmity  against  Ranjit  Dev. 
The  united  forces  then  marched  into  the  hills  and  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the 
Basantar  river,  some  way  east  of  Jammu. 

Ranjit  Dev  had  timely  warning  and  collected  a  force  to  oppose  the  invasion. 
composed  of  his  own  troops,  with  auxiliaries  from  Chamba,  Nurpur,  Bashahr  and 
Kangra,  in  addition  to  the  force  of  Jhanda  Singh  Bhangi. 

The  two  armies  lay  encamped  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Basantar  and  in  a  skirmish 
between  the  Sikh  auxiliaries,  Charat  Singh  Sukarchakia  was  killed,  by  the  bursting  of 
his  own  matchlock.  The  skirmishing  went  on  for  some  days  and  at  one  time  it  seemed 
as  if  the  Bhangis  would  win.  It  was  therefore  determined  by  Jai  Singh  Kanheya 
and  others  to  effect  the  assassination  of  Jhanda  Singh,  who  was  the  mainstay  of  the 
Jammu  Raja  and  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  Sukerchakia  and  Kanheya  misls.  A 
sweeper  in  the  Jammu  camp  was  bribed  to  do  the  deed  and  effected  his  purpose  by 
firing  at  and  mortally  wounding  Jhanda  Singh  as  he  was  walking  unattended 
through  the  camp. 

Another  authority,  Khushwaqt  Rai,  states  that  Charat  Singh  was  killed  at 
Udhu  Chak  on  the  banks  of  the  Basantar,  after  the  two  armies  had  been  six  months 
encamped  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stream.  He  also  confirms  the  story  of  the  assas- 
sination of  Jhanda  Singh,  but  states  that  the  Chief  was  riding  about  with  two  or 
three  orderlies  at  the  time. 

On  the  death  of  their  Chief  the  Bhangis  retired  from  the  Jammu  Camp,  and  the 
Sukerchakia  and  Kanheya  Sikhs  also  abandoned  the  enterprize.  Thus  Ranjit  Dev  and 
his  .son  wefe  left  to  settle  their  quarrel  between  themselves.  Before  leaving  the 
camp,  Maha  Singh,  son  of  Charat  Singh,  went  through  the  ceremony  of  dastar-badli 
or  exchange  of  turbans  with  Brajraj  Dev,  which  bound  them  in  brotherhood  for  life. 

Although  Ranjit  Dev  was  hard  pressed  by  the  Sikhs  and  by  dissensions  in  his 
own  family,  he  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  retaining  the  suzerainty  over  many  of  the 
other  hill  States  between  the  Ravi  and  the  Chinab,  and  it  was  probably  in  his  reign 
that  the  popular  saying  arose  :  Bay  an  vich  Jammu  Sirdar  hat,  meaning  "  among  the 
twenty-two  Jammu  is  head.  "  '  This  saying  is  understood  by  some  to  refer  to  the 
twenty-two  States,  between  the  Satluj  and  the  Chinab ;  eleven  being  to  the  east  and 
eleven  to  the  west  of  the  Ravi,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  more  correctly  referred  to 
the  States  between  the  Ravi  and  the  Jehlam,  twenty-two  in  number,  which  are  now 
all  included  in  the  province  of  Jammu.  How  far  Ranjit  Dev  had  acquired  a  suze- 
rainty over  the  States  of  the  Chibhan,  between  the  Chinab  and  the  Jhelam,  we  do  not 
know,  but  the  Tartkhi-Punjab  states  that  Rajauri   was  then  tributary  to  Jammu. 

'  In  this  connection  the  following  note  by  Mr.  Drew  on  the  political  condition  and 
relations  of  Jammu  in  the  reign  of  Ranjit  Dev  is  interesting  :— "  A  little  after  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  we  find  that  the  power  of  the  Jammu  ruler,  exercised  either 

•'  Sansar  Cband  of  Kangra  seems  to  hare  made  a  similar  claim.  *  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  p.  9. 
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directly  or  by  feudatory  chiefs  owing  allegiance,  extended  eastwards  to  the  Ravi  river 
or  nearly  so,  westwards  to  some  miles  beyond  the  Chinab,  southwards  for  some  little 
way  into  the  plains  and  northwards  as  far  as  the  beginning  of  the  middle  mountains. 
The  feudatory  chiefs,  those,  for  instance,  of  Akhnur,  Dalpatpur,  Kiramchi,  etc.,  govern- 
ed their  own  subjects,  but  to  the  ruler  of  Jammu  they  paid  tribute  and  did  military 
service.  During  a  portion  of  the  year  they  would  be  present  at  Jammu  itself  ;  attend- 
ing the  Court  of  the  ruler  and  having  separate  ones  themselves.  At  this  day  various 
spots  in  that  town  are  remembered  where  each  of  these  tributaries  held  his  court  on  a 
minor  scale.  Doubtless  there  was  some  petty  warfare,  resulting  sometimes  in  an 
extension  and  sometimes  in  a  contraction  of  the  power  of  the  central  ruler,  but  usually 
the  chiefs  were  more  occupied  in  sport  than  in  serious  fighting  and  the  various  families 
continued  in  nearly  the  same  relative  positions  for  great  lengths  of  time.  " 

This  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  Balor  Chronicle  which  tells  that  Basohli  was 
more  or  less  dependent  on  Jammu  from  the  time  of  Dhrub  Dev,  and  as  we  have  seen 
the  invasion  of  Chamba  in  1775  was  carried  out  by  Amrit  Pal  of  Basohli  under  the 
orders  of  Ranjit  Dev. 

Ranjit  Dev  as  we  also  know  exercised  control  over  the  States  of  Kashtwar  and 
Badhrawah  in  the  Chinab  Valley. 

Brajraj  Dev,  A.  d.  1781. — Ranjit  Dev  died  in  1781  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Brajraj  Dev,  who  was  debauched  and  dissolute.     Though  he  had  succeeded  to  the 
state  he  still  cherished  strong  hatred  against  his  brother,  Dalel  Singh,  and  sought  to 
kill  him.     He  first  approached  Zorawar  Singh,  his  own  cousin,  but  met  with  a  refusal, 
but  Mian  Mota,  another  cousin,  was  persuaded  to  undertake  the  perpetration  of  the 
deed.     Soon  afterwards  Dalel  Singh,  accompanied  by  his  son,  Bhagwant  Singh,  set 
out  to  visit  the  shrine  of  Trikota  Mai  and  Mian  Mota  followed  him  with  a  force,  on  the 
pretence  of  also  doing  the  pilgrimage.     On  reaching  the  village  of  Charanpadika  there 
was  au  encounter  and  Dalel  Singh  and  his  son  were  both  killed.     It  is  said  that  Bhag- 
want Singh,  though  only  a  boy,  fought  bravely,  and  slew  several  of  his  assailants  before 
he  was  overcome.     Jit  Singh,  second  son  of  Dalel  Singh,  was  not  with  his  father  and 
so  escaped.     This  tragedy  must  have  taken  place  previous  to  Mr.  Fbrster's  visit  to 
Jammu  in  1783,  as  he  states  that  Brajraj  Dev  had  slain  one  brother  and  imprisoned 
another.     Probably  it  was  Jit  Singh,  the  son  of  Dalel  Singh,  who  was  imprisoned  and 
on  making  his  escape  he  fled  to  the  Sikhs  to  solicit  their  aid.     Discontent  soon  arose 
in  the  State,  affording  an  excuse  for  interference.'     Another  cause  for  this  interference 
was  that  the  Sikhs  of  the  Bhangi  Misl  had  annexed  a  portion  of  Jammu  territory 
which  Brajraj  Dev  wished  to  recover.     He  therefore  applied  to  Jai  Singh  and  Haki- 
kat  Singh  of  the  Kanheya  Misl  for  help.     After  a  pitched  battle  the  territory  was 
recovered,  but  the  Kanheya  Chiefs  then  deserted  Brajraj  and  went  over  to  the  Bhangis. 
Karianwala,  the  territory  referred  to,  again  passed  to  the  Sikhs  and  Jammu  was 
invaded.     The  Jammu  Chief  called  to  his  assistance  Maha  Singh  of  the  Sukerchakia 
Misl,  but   was   defeated    and    agreed    to   pay  an  annual   tribute  of  Rs.  30,000  to 
Hakikat  Singh  Kanheya.     Six  months  afterwards,  the  money  not  having  been  paid, 

'  History  of  the  Punjab,  Latif ,  pp.  342-3. 
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Hakikat  Singh  gained  over  Maha  Singh  to  his  side  and  they  determined  to  make  an 
attack  upon  Jammu,  which,  as  we  have  s^en,  was  then  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
and  prosperous  towns  in  the  Punjab.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Maha  Singh  had  previ- 
ously received  Brajraj  into  blood-brotherhood,  by  the  ceremony  of  exchanging  turbans, 
but  the  obligation  he  had  then  come  under  does  not  seem  to  have  troubled  the  Sikh 
chieftain.  Brajraj  Dev  being  in  no  condition  for  resistance,  fled  to  the  Trikota  moun- 
tain, a  famous  place  of  pilgrimage  in  the  hills  to  the  north  of  Jammu.  On  Maha 
Singh's  approach  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  capital  went  out  to  meet  him  with 
large  presents,  but  this  did  not  satisfy  him  and  the  place  was  plundered  and  sacked. 
The  whole  country'  around  was  also  laid  waste,  which  resulted  in  a  destructive  famine 
throughout  the  State.  An  enormous  amount  of  booty  of  all  kinds  was  carried  away, 
amounting  according  to  one  authority  to  two  crores  of  rupees. ' 

*  The  invasion  of  Jammu  seems  to  have  been  going  on  while  Forster  was  there, 
and  the  country  was  being  plundered  and  laid  waste.  Forster  has  the  following 
reference:  "It  appears  that  Jumbo  continued  to  increase  its  power  and  commerce 
until  the  year  1770  (1781)  the  period  of  Ranzeid  Dev's  death,  when  one  of  his  sons, 
the  present  chief  (Brajraj  Dev) ,  contrary  to  the  intention  and  express  will  of  his 
father,  seized  on  the  government,  put  to  death  one  of  his  brothers,  the  intended 
successor,  and  imprisoned  another,  who  having  made  his  escape,  sought  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Sicques.  Pleased  in  having  obtained  so  favourable  a  pretext  for  enter- 
ing Jumbo,  which  they  attempted  in  vain  during  the  administration  of  Ranzeid  Dev, 
the  Sicques  promised  to  espouse  the  fugitive's  cause  with  vigour.  A  small  sum  had 
been  annually  exacted  by  them  from  Jumbo,  but  in  a  much  less  proportion  than 
what  was  levied  in  the  adjacent  territories.  '  The  Sicques,  indeed,  aware  of  the 
respectable  state  of  the  Jumbo  force,  and  the  ability  of  the  chief,  were  contented  with 
the  name  of  tribute. 

"  The  most  valuable  division  of  the  Jumbo  districts  lay  in  the  plain  country, 
forming  part  of  the  Northern  Punjab,  which  under  pretence  of  affording  assistance 
to  the  persons  who  lately  sought  their  protection,  a  body  of  Sicques  have  laid  waste. 
They  are  now  prosecuting  a  vigorous  war  against  the  present  chief,  who  through  the 
defection  of  many  of  his  people,  driven  by  oppressions  to  the  party  of  his  brother, 
became  unable  to  make  any  effectual  stand  ;  and,  that  his  illfortune  might  be  com- 
plete, he  called  in  to  his  aid  a  party  of  Sicque  mercenaries  commanded  b^  Maha 
Singh,  a  powerful  officer  in  that  quarter,  who  has  firmly  established  his  authority  at 
Jumbo,  and  has  erected  a  fort  at  the  south  entrance  of  the  principal  pass  leading 
into  the  Punjab.  For  defraying  the  expense  incurred  by  the  Sicque  troops  the  Jumbo 
Chief  bias  made  rigorous  demands  on  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  is  now 
throwing  an  eye  on  the  foreign  merchants,  who  dreading  his  disposition  and  neces- 
sities have  taken  a  general  alarm." 

According  to  Forster  the  State  at  that  time  included  the  whole  mountain  area 
northward  to  the  river  Chinab  where  it  bordered  with  Kashtwar  and  Bhadrawah, 


'   Priniep,  History  of  the  Punjab,  Vol.  I,  pp.  245-6-7.  2  Forster,  Travels,  Vol.  i.  pp.  286  ff. 
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then  under  Chamba.  Chanehni  and  Bhoti  were  dependent  and  tributary.  To  the 
east  the  States  of  Mankot,  BasohH  and  Bhadu  were  also  dependent,  though  Jasrota 
seems  still  to  have  been  separate,  and  Samba  had  long  been  incorporated  in  tJie  State. 
The  revenue  was  then  about  five  lakhs  of  rupees.  After  leaving  Jamnm,  Forster  con- 
tinued his  journey  northward  by  Chanehni,  and  over  the  Ladha  range  to  the  Chinab 
where  he  entered  Kashtwar  territory.  He  then  crossed  the  Banihal  Pass  into 
Kashmir. 

Maha  Singh  on  retiring  from  Jammu  went  to  Amritsar  with  his  booty  to  pay  his 
respects  to  Jai  Singh  Kanheya,  but  was  very  coldly  received  by  the  old  chieftain, 
who  did  not  approve  of  his  raid  upon  Jammu.  He  was  dismissed  by  Jai  Singh  with 
a  taunt  which  stirred  up  fierce  anger  and  a  strong  desire  for  revenge.  At  that  time 
Jai  Singh  held  the  Kangra  Fort,  with  the  supremacy  over  the  hill  States  of  the 
Kangra  group,  from  which  Raja  Sansar  Chand  of  Kangra  wished  to  expel  him. 
When  therefore  Maha  Singh  allied  himself  with  Jassa  Singh  Ramgarhia,  an  old 
enemy  of  Jai  Singh's,  he  was  also  joined  by  Sansar  Chand,  and  the  allied  forces 
advanced  to  Batala,  where  they  were  opposed  by  Gurbakhsh  Singh,  son  of  Jai  Singh. 
The  latter  was  killed  in  the  battle  and  his  army  defeated  and  dispersed.  As  a  result 
the  Kangra  Fort  and  the  supremacy  over  the  hill  states  between  the  Satluj  and  the 
Ravi  passed  soon  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  Sansar  Chand. 

In  1786-7,  Jammu  was  again  invaded  by  the  Bhangi  Sikhs  and  Brajraj  Dev  was 
killed  in  battle.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sampuran  Dev,  a  minor,  only  one 
year  old. 

Sampuran  Dev,  A.D.  1787.  The  Raja  being  a  minor  the  administration  was  in 
the  hands  of  Mian  Mota,  eldest  son  of  Surat  Singh,  the  next  youngest  brother  of 
Ran  jit  Dev. 

From  Brajraj  Dev's  reign  the  state  was  completely  subject  and  tributary  to  the 
Sikhs,  the  sum  payable  yearly  being  Rs.  30,000.  At  the  same  time  it  would  appear 
that  the  Duranis  also  claimed  a  shadowy  supremacy  over  the  hill  States.  Sampuran 
Dev's  name  occurs  in  a  Sanad  to  Raja  Jit  Singh  of  Chamba  from  Shah  Zaman  of 
Kabul,  dated  in  January  1797,  in  which  Jit  Singh  is  enjoined  "  to  perform  the  services 
of  the  Diwani  (Civil  Justice  and  Revenue)  in  conjunction  with  Sampuran  Dev  of 
Jammu.'" 

Sampuran  Dev  died  in  1797  at  the  age  of  about  12  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Jit  Singh,  son  of  Dalel  Singh,  to  whom  reference  has  already  been  made. 

JU  Singh,  A.D.  1797.  In  1800-1,  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  obtained  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  Punjab  and  in  the  same  year  he  advanced  to  Jammu,  but  retired  on 
the  Raja's  tendering  his  submission  and  presenting  the  customary  tribute.  From 
this  time  the  State  became  entirely  subject  to  Lahore  and  there  is  no  further  men- 
tion of  it  in  the  records  till  1809-10,  when  a  Sikh  force  was  sent  into  the  hiUs  to  sup- 
press an  outbreak  headed  by  one  Mian  Dedu.  This  man  was  a  member  of  a  branch 
of  the  ruHng  family^  but  the  cause  of  the  outbreak  is  obscure.     He  seems  to  have 


'   Chamba  Museum  Cat.,  p,  72,  c.  46. 
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been  a  brave  and  fearless  man  and  he  had  gathered  around  him  a  band  of  men  like 
himself  who  lived  by  plunder.  For  years  he  was  the  terror  of  the  Jammu  hills  and 
his  name  still  lives  in  local  tradition.  To  the  poor  he  was  kind  and  generous  and 
his  hostility  seems  to  have  been  directed  chiefly  against  the  Sikhs.  He  was  in  fact 
a  freebooter  and  many  interesting  stories  of  his  exploits  have  been  preserved.  To 
Ranjit  Singh  he  evidently  bore  no  good  will.  It  is  related  that  soon  after  the  con- 
quest of  Kashmir  in  1819  baskets  of  the  luscious  fruits  of  the  valley  were  on  their 
way  down  to  Lahore  through  the  hills,  and  fell  into  his  hands.  Mian  Dedu  had  the 
baskets  emptied  of  their  contents  and  filled  them  with  cowdung  instead,  and  then 
closed  them  up  and  sent  them  on.  One  can  imagine  Ranjit  Singh's  anger  and  dis- 
gust on  finding  how  he  had  been  fooled.  Mian  Dedu  was  finally  killed  in  1820  in  an 
engagement  with  a  force  sent  against  him.  In  1812  Jammu  was  assigned  in  Jagir  to 
Prince  Kharak  Singh,  son  of  the  Maharaja,  and  Raja  Jit  Singh  was  then  probably 
deposed  from  his  position  as  ruler,  but  Lepel  Griffin  gives  1816  as  the  date  of  the 
final  subversion  of  the  State  and  its  annexation  to  the  Sikh  Kingdom.  Jit  Singh 
had  probably  died  previous  to  thJs  and  his  two  sons,  Raghbir  Dev  and  Devi  Singh, 
were  conveyed  to  British  territory  and  after  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab  they  were 
assigned  a  Jaglr  at  Khrota  near  Dinanagar  in  the  Gurdaspur  District,  where  their 
descendants  still  reside. 

The  later  history  of  Jammu  is  linked  with  the  names  of  three  brothers,  forming 
a  Junior  Branch  of  the  Jamwal  family,  and  descended  from  Surat  Singh,  the  third 
brother  of  Ranjit  Dev.  These  were  : — Gulab  Singh,  Dhian  Singh  and  Suchet  Singh. 
The  Sikh  Court  was  at  that  time  the  resort  of  all  aspirants  for  fame,  fortune  and 
advancement,  and  having  few  prospects  in  Jammu,  Gulab  Singh  retired  to  Lahore 
about  1810-12,  and  entered  the  Sikh  army.  He  had  previously  been  in  the  service 
of  the  Rajas  of  Rajauri  and  Kashtwar.  Being  a  young  4nan  of  abiHty  and  address 
as  well  as  handsome  in  person  he  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  Ranjit  Smgh  and 
was  advanced  to  a  higher  command  He  then  called  his  two  brothers  from  Jammu 
and  they  too  enrolled  themselves  in  the  Sikh  army. 

Maharaja  Gulab  Singh's  character  has  been  portrayed  in  different  colours  by 
those  who  have  written  of  him.  M.  Jacquemont,  who  visited  him  in  his  hill  prin- 
cipality in  1831,  described  him  as  about  forty,  very  handsome,  a  lion  in  courage,  but 
with  the  plainest,  mildest  and  most  elegant  manners.  Prinsep  and  other  writers  of 
the  time  draw  a  darker  picture.  Perhaps  on  the  whole  we  may  accept  Mr.  Drew's 
estimate  as  fair  and  just  without  being  extreme.  It  is  as  follows: — '"Gulab  Singh 
had  some  quaUties  which  mitigated  the  effects  of  an  administration  worked  on  the 
principles  above  denoted.  He  was  always  accessible  and  was  patient  and  ready  to 
listen  to  complaints.  He  was  much  given  to  looking  into  details  so  that  the  smallest 
thing  might  be  brought  before  him  and  have  his  consideration.  With  the  customary 
offering  of  a  rupee  as  nazar  any  one  could  get  his  ear,  even  in  a  crowd  one  would 
''atch  his  eye  by  holding  up  a  rupee  and  crying  out,  "Maharaj,  arz  hai"  that  is 

'  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  p.  15.    There  is  a  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  brothers  went  first  to  Lahore.     Prinsep  says  it 
was  Dhian  Singh. 
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"Your  Highness,  a  petition."  He  would  pounce  down  on  the  money  and  having 
appropriated  it  would  patiently  hear  out  the  petitioner.  Once,  a  man  after  this 
fashion  making  a  complaint,  when  the  Maharaja  was  taking  the  rupee  closed  his 
hand  on  it  and  said,  "No,  first  hear  what  I  have  to  say."  Even  this  did  not  go 
beyond  his  patience,  he  waited  till  the  man  had  told  his  tale  and  opened  his  hand, 
then  taking  the  money  he  gave  orders  about  the  case." 

"  The  rise  from  low  station  to  high  position  did  not  spoil  him,  that  is,  he  did 
not  become  stuck  up  with  pride,  nor  did  he  often  stand  greatly  on  his  dignity,  indeed 
he  was  ordinarily  familiar  and  free  with  all  classes  and  was  distinguished  by  that 
quality  which  in  a  ruler,  otherwise  respected,  goes  so  far  to  conciliate  the  natives  of 
India,  that  which  they  call  bhalmansai,  which  may  be  translated  "bonhomie."  This 
is  the  more  noteworthy  as  those  faults  he  was  free  from,  are  the  ones  most  generally 
contracted  by  people  of  his  caste  who  raise  themselves  in  social  rank." 

'  The  story  of  Raja  Dhian  Singh's  advancement,  as  told  by  Princep,  is  as  follows  : — 
"  While  Ranjit  Singh  was  reviewing  his  troops  he  observed  by  the'side  of  his  elephant 
a  common  lancer  breaking  in  a  vicious  horse.  The  beauty  of  the  young  man  (then 
about  twenty-five)  as  well  as  his  skill  and  bold  carriage  struck  him  and  the  replies 
made  to  his  questions  confirmed  his  good  opinion.  Ranjit  took  Dhian  into  his 
household,  made  him  first  porter  to  the  palace,  then  deorhiwala  (lord  of  the  privy 
chamber)  and  ultimately  Prime  Minister,  in  which  capacity  he  amassed  enormous 
wealth,  became  master  of  a  large  mountainous  country  on  the  borders  of  Kashmir, 
studded  with  hill  forts,  main  taining  an  army  of  25,000  men  and  a  fine  artillery.  He 
has  been  described  as  a  fine-looking  man  and  though  slightly  lame,  of  noble  presence, 
rather  above  the  usual  height,  with  quick  and  intelligent  eye,  lofty,  handsome  fore- . 
head  and  aquiline  features,  modest  and  unassuming  in  his  speech  and  deportment, 
polite  and  affable  in  his  manners,  he  nevertheless  cherished  a  deep  and  rancorous 
hatred  towards  Europeans.  He  not  only  acquired  Ranjit's  confidence,  but  pos- 
sessed great  influence  over  the  Sikh  nation.  At  the  darbar  he  stood,  or  sat  upon  the 
ground,  behind  his  master,  while  others,  though  his  inferiors,  occupied  chairs." 

Raja  Suchet  Singh,  the  third  brother,  was  a  courtier  and  a  gallant  soldier,  whose 
life  was  spent  mostly  in  the  field.  He  had  little  predilection  for  diplomacy  and  poli- 
tical affairs  in  which  he  seldom  intermeddled.  He  also  enjoyed  Ranjit  Singh's 
favour  and  became  wealthy  and  powerful,  but  did  not  rise  to  the  same  eminence  as 
his  brothers. 

Gulab  Singh  having  gained  the  favour  of  the  Maharaja  rose  rapidly  and  obtained 
the  command  of  a  troop.  He  was  employed  chiefly  in  suppressing  risings  in  the  hills 
around  Jammu,  and  west  of  the  Chinab.  In  i8ig  a  Sikh  force  was  organized  against 
the  Raja  of  Rajauri,  the  command  of  which  was  conferred  on  Gulab  Singh.  He 
succeeded  in  overrunning  the  country  and  capturing  the  Raja,  whom  he  brought  in 
a  prisoner.  In  the  following  year  Kashtwar  was  acquired  by  Gulab  Singh  for  the 
Sikhs,  and  the  Raja,  who  had  been  invited  down  to  Doda  within  his  own  territory, 
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was  made  a  prisoner  and  sent  on  to  Lahore.  He  had  given  mortal  oflfence  to  Ranjit 
Singh  by  affording  an  asylum  to  Shah  Shuja,  the  ex- Amir  of  Kabul,  after  his  escape 
from  Lahore,  in  1815,  an  act  which  could  not  be  forgiven.'  Gulab  Singh  had  served 
under  both  of  these  Rajas  before  going  to  Lahore,  but  the  times  had  changed  and 
the  servant  had  now  become  master.' 

For  these  and  other  similar  services  the  principality  of  Jammu  was  conferred 
upon  him  as  a  fief  about  1820,  and  in  1822  he  was  made  a  Raja  and  entrusted  with 
the  government  of  the  Jammu  hills. 

About  the  same  time  the  title  of  "Raja"  was  bestowed  on  Dhian  Singh  and 
Suchet  Singh  and  to  the  former  was  granted  the  principality  of  Punch,  from  which 
the  old  Une  of  Rajas  had  recently  been  expelled.  Suchet  Singh  received  the  State  of 
Bandhralta  or  Ramnagar  which  had  also  recently  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Sikhs. 

While  Gulab  Singh  and  Suchet  Singh  were  thus  actively  engaged  in  military 
operations  in  the  hills,  Dhian  Singh  spent  all  his  time  at  Court  in  the  discharge  of 
his  official  duties  and  also  in  advancing  and  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  family. 
In  1818  he  had  as  already  stated  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  deorhiwdla  or  cham- 
berlain, a  position  of  great  importance,  as  it  rested  chiefly  with  him  to  grant  admis- 
sion to  the  Maharaja's  presence. 

From  this  time  his  rise  was  steady  and  rapid,  with  an  increasing  measure  of 
political  influence  which  was  utilized  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  family.  In 
1828  he  became  prime  minister  of  the  Sikh  kingdom,  an  office  which  he  continued  to 
hold  till  his  death  in  1843. 

About  the  same  time  (1828)  Hira  Sin^,  his  eldest  son  then  a  boy  of  twelve 
years,  was  also  created  a  Raja,  and  soon  afterwards  (1834),  the  principahty  of  Jasrota 
was  granted  him.  He  had  been  introduced  at  Court  and  the  Maharaja  had  taken  a 
great  fancy  to  him,  seldom  suffering  him  out  of  his  sight  and  delighting  in  honoui-ing 
all  his  caprices. 

Ranjit  Singh  was  desirous  of  arranging  a  suitable  matrimonial  alliance  for  his 
favourite,  and  at  the  instigation  of  Raja  Dhian  Singh  a  proposal  was  made  to 
Anirfldh  Chand  of  Kangra,  son  of  Raja  Sansar  Chand,  then  on  a  visit  to  Lahore,  to 
give  one  of  his  sisters  in  marriage. 

The  Katoch  Chief  viewed  the  proposal  with  abhorrence.  By  immemorial  custom 
a  Raja's  daughter  can  marry  only  a  hereditary  Raja  or  an  heir-apparent,  and  Dhian 
Singh  bore  the  title  only  by  favour  of  his  master.  Anirudh  Chand  dissembled  and 
asked  permission  to  return  to  Nadaun  to  arrange  for  the  wedding.  Some  time  passed, 
but  on  the  suit  being  pressed  and  no  escape  possible  he  took  his  family  and  all 
his  belongings  and  fled  across  the  Satluj  into  the  British  territory,  preferring  to 
sacrifice  his  kingdom  rather  than  accept  an  alliance  which  he  ragarded  as  a  degrada- 
tion to  his  family. 

With  the  rise  of  the  three  Jammu  brothers  to  power  the  smaller  States  between 
the  Ravi  and  the  Chinab  lost  all  autonomy,  and  became  completely  subject.     Kasht- 
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war  and  Mankot  were  the  first  to  fall  in  1820.  The  Mankotia  Raja  seems  to  have 
submitted  quietly  to  his  fate,  but  the  Raja  of  Kashtwar  went  to  Lahore  and  appealed 
to  Ranjit  Singh.  All  was  in  vain  and  three  years  later  he  was  poisoned  by  his  own 
servant. 

About  1822  Bandhralta  and  Chanehni  were  subverted  and  annexed.  The  former 
seems  to  have  been  yielded  up  by  its  chief  without  any  protest.  In  the  case  of 
Chanehni  the  Raja  went  to  Lahore,  and  on  appealing  to  the  Maharaja  he  was  granted 
permission  to  reside  in  his  own  state  in  the  enjoyment  iof  a  ja^lr.  The  smaller  States 
around  Jammu,  such  as  Rihasi,  Samba  and  Dalpatpur,  must  have  been  annexed  at 
an  earlier  date — Akhnur  was  subdued  in  1812. 

Bandhralta  was  granted  in  fief  to  Raja  Suchet  Singh  soon  after  the  old  line  of 
Rajas  was  expelled.  Jasrota  managed  to  maintain  its  existence  as  a  State  till  1834, 
Basohli  till  1836,  and  Bhadu  till  about  1841.  Lakhanpur  had  probably  been  annexed 
by  the  Mugjials  in  iVkbar's  reign,  and  afterwards  was  held  by  Jasrota  and  Basohli  in 
turn ;  and  finally  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century  it  was  seized  by  Nurpur. 
With  the  annexation  of  that  State  in  1816  it  came  directly  under  the  Sikhs.  Bhoti 
or  Kirmchi  was  annexed  in  1836.  To  the  west  of  the  Chinab,  the  State  of  Punch 
had  been  overthrown  in  1819,  and  was  granted  in  fief  to  Raja  Dhian  Singh  about  1822. 
'The  last  ruling  Raja  of  Bhimbar,  including Naushahra,  named  Sultan  Khan,  made  a 
brave  resistance  against  the  Sikhs  in  1810-12,  but  was  overpowered  and  imprisoned 
for  seven  years  in  Lahore.  He  was  then  set  at  liberty  and  assisted  Ranjit  Singh  in 
the  invasion  of  Kashmir  in  1819,  and  was  afterwards  killed  in  Jammu.  His  nephew 
succeeded  to  the  Chiefship,  but  was  dispossessed  by  Raja  Gulab  Singh  in  1840,  and 
retired  to  British  territory  in  1847  on  a  pension.  The  present  head  of  the  family  is  . 
Senior  Viceregal  Darbari  in  the  Gujrat  District.  Members  of  the  family  have  served 
Government  with  great  distinction,  both  in  the  army  and  in  civil  employ. 

The  Rajauri  Chiefs  continued  to  rule  their  State  in  subjection  to  the  Sikhs  till 
1841,  but  on  the  cession   of  the  alpine  Punjab  to  Maharaja  Gulab  Singh,  the  reigning 
chief  elected  to  reside  in  British  territory  on  a  pension,  his  State  having  been  annexed  ' 
to  Jammu.     The  head  of  this  family  resides  at  Rihlu  in  the  Kangra  District  and  a 
junior  Branch  at  Wazirabad.     Many  members  of  the  family  are  in  Government  service. 

^  Khariali  on  the  Jehlam  was  invaded  and  conquered  in  1810  and  a  jaglr  of  Rs.  4,000 
was  assigned  to  the  ruHng  family  in  Jammu,  a  smaller  property  being  afterwards 
granted  in  British  territory.  The  family  resides  in  the  Gujrat  District,  and  many 
members  of  it  are  in  the  Indian  Army.     Kotila  was  annexed  in  1815. 

From  about  1825,  the  three  Jammu  princes  seem  to  have  dominated  the  hill 
tracts  between  the  Ravi  and  the  Jehlam.  Raja  Gulab  Singh  exercised  the  chief 
authority,  being  virtually  governor  of  the  hills,  and  the  central  tracts  around  Jammu 
and  in  the  Chinab  valley  were  all  under  his  control.  From  Bandhralta  (Ramnagar) 
Raja  Suchet  Singh  ruled  over  the  country  to  the  east  of  Jammu,  including  Samba, 
Chanehni,  Mankot  (Ramkot)  and  Bhadu.     Jasrota  and  Basohli  were  in  the  fief  of 
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Raja  Hira  Singh,  the  eldest  son  of  Raja  Dhian  Singh.     Raja  Dhian  Singh'himself 
seems  to  have  controlled  the  entire  tract  between  the  Chinab  and  the  Jehlam. 

Dhian  Singh  and  Hira  Singh  resided  chiefly  at  the  Sikh  Court  and  Suchet  Singh 
was  engaged  in  military  expeditions.  In  consequence  of  this  and  under  a  compact 
with  his  brothers,  Gulab  Singh  had  the  management  of  all  the  family  possessions 
and  exercised  the  chief  authority.  He  thus  came  to  be  considered,  after  Ranjit 
Singh,  the  greatest  chief  in  the  Punjab.  Nominally  these  conquests  and  annexations 
were  made  in  the  name  of  the  Sikhs  and  as  extensions  of  the  kingdom  of  Lahore, 
but  in  reality  Gulab  Singh  was  practically  independent. 

Having  become  de  facto  ruler  of  all  the  hill  country  between  the  Ravi  and  the 
Jehlam  he  sought  to  still  further  extend  his  power  to  the  north.  Various  free  lances 
had  been  attracted  to  his  court  in  the  hope  of  employment,  and  amongst  them  was 
Zorawar  Singh  Kahluria,  a  sartora  or  illegitimate  son  of  the  Raja  of  Kahlur  (Bilaspur). 
He  was  taken  into  service  and  appointed  to  the  charge  of  Kashtwar  and  the  countries 
to  the  east  of  Kashmir.  Zorawar  Singh  was  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  master, 
to  whom  he  was  absolutely  faithful,  and  it  was  probably  on  his  suggestion  that  the 
conquest  of  the  Indus  V^alley  was  undertaken. 

It  is  said  that  Raja  Gulab  Singh  first  made  private  enquiries  as  to  the  attitude 
of  the  East  India  Company  in  the  matter,  and  was  told  that  no  objection  would  be 
made.  In  fact  the  Government  at  that  time  probably  knew  little  about  Ladakh  and 
were  not  politically  interested  in  its  fate.  The  Sikh  kingdom  lay  between  it  and 
British  territory,  of  which  the  Satluj  was  then  the  boundary,  and  Mr.  Moorcroft  was 
almost  the  only  European  who  had  visited  the  country.  At  that  time  lyadakh  was 
ruled  by  a  Tibetan  king  residing  in  Leh,  where  the  old  palace  may  still  be  seen. 
Lower  down  the  Indus  Valley  was  the  kingdom  of  Baltistan,  with  the  capital  at 
Skardo. 

As  '  Kashmir  was  held  by  the  Sikhs  the  Dogra  Army  could  not  advance  by  that 
route,  and  it  was  therefore  decided  to  start  from  Kashtwar.  Accordingly  in  1834  a 
force  of  10,000  men  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Zorawar  Singh,  which  ascended 
the  Maru-Wardwan  Valley  and  crossed  the  passes  of  the  Western  Himalaya  into 
Suru.  The  Dogras  were  opposed  at  many  points  beyond  Suru  by  the  Ladakhis,  but 
unsuccessfully,  and  advanced  to  Leh,  and  ultimately  the  king  of  Ladakh  wa;s  deposed 
and  the  country  annexed. 

Padar,'  a  small  province  of  Chamba,  in  the  Chinab  valley,  was  also  annexed 
about  the  same  time  (1836)  and  added  to  Jammu. 

In  1840-41  Baltistan  *  was  in  a  similar  way  invaded  and  conquered,  the  Raja, 
Ahmad  Shah,  being  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Kashtwar,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died. 

*  In  1 841  Zorawar  Singh  conceived  the  bold  design  of  conquering  Eastern  Tibet, 
and  in  this  he  would  probably  have  been  successful  if  the  expedition  had  started  at 

'  Francke,  History  of  Western  Tibet,  pp.  13;  to  153. 
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the  propier  time  of  year.  At  that  time,  as  we  know,  the  conquest  of  Tibet  was  much 
talked  about  in  Lahore,  and  a  force  was  sent  into  the  Kangra  hills  to  prepare  the 
way  for  an  advance  through  Kulu,  by  capturing  the  strong  fortress  of  Kamlahgarh 
in  Mandi.  This  may  possibly  have  led  Gulab  Singh  to  hurry  on  his  own  expedi^tion. 
The  Dogra  army  was  composed  of  10,000  men  and  it  assembled  at  Leh.  In  those  lofty 
regions,  at  14,000  feet  and  upwards  above  sea-level,  there  are  only  three  or  four  months 
in  summer  that  are  suitable  for  mountain  warfare,  and  the  Dogra  army  did  not 
leave  Leh  till  October,  when  the  favourable  season  is  nearly  over.  At  so  la  te  a  time 
of  year  it  was  madness  to  attempt  such  an  enterprise. 

The  Tibetans  fell  back  before  the  invaders,  well  knowing  that  every  day's 
delay  was  in  their  favour.  Soon  the  winter  set  in  with  snow  and  intense  cold,  to 
which  they  were  accustomed,  but  which  the  Dogras  could  not  bear  up  against. 
They  became  benumbed  and  helpless.  At  length  on  loth  December  the  Tibetan  army 
gave  battle  and  in  two  days'  fighting  all  was  over.  The  battle  took  place  on  a  plain 
15,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  cold  was  extreme  and  hail  and  snow  had  fallen  during 
the  night.  The  Dogras  suffered  severely  and  many  died  from  cold.  On  12th 
December  Zorawar  Singh  was  wounded  in  the  right  shoulder,  but  he  changed  his  sword 
to  the  left  hand  and  fought  on.  At  last  a  rush  was  made  by  the  Tibetans  on  the 
Dogra  trenches  and  Zorawar  Singh  was  killed  by  a  spear-thrust  in  the  breast.  Their 
leader  being  dead,  the  Dogra  army  broke  up  and  fled,  but  only  about  a  thousand 
reached  Leh.  The  rest  were  either  taken  prisoners  or  died  from  exposure.  We 
have  heard  it  said  that  the  upper  part  of  Zorawar  Singh's  skull  is  still  used  as  a  bowl 
in  one  of  the  Tibetan  Monasteries.  The  prisoners  were  on  the  whole  kindly  treated, 
and  after  a  time  set  at  liberty.  This  was  the  last  great  military  enterprise  under- 
taken b}'  Gulab  Singh,  for  he  was  soon  afterwards  confronted  with  events  of  the 
gravest  character  nearer  home. 

Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  died  in  1839,  and  when  his  strong  personality  was  re- 
moved the  Sikh  kingdom  soon  began  to  fall  into  disorder.  All  power  gradually  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  army  which  was  personified  under  the  name  of  Khalsa.  Kharak 
Singh,  son  of  the  great  Maharaja,  was  deposed  after  a  reign  of  only  a  few  months 
and  died  a  year  later,  in  November  1840.  His  only  son,  Nau  Nihal  Singh,  who 
had  been  on  bad  terms  with  his  father,  was  killed  along  with  Udham  Singh,  eldest 
son  of  Gulab  Singh,  on  his  way  back  from  his  father's  funeral,  by  a  mass  of  masonry 
falling  on  him  as  he  passed  under  one  of  the  arched  gateways  of  the  Lahore  fort. 

Sher  Singh,  a  reputed  son  of  Ranjit  Singh,  was  then  raised  to  the  throne,  but 
was  assassinated  on  15th  September  1843,  and  a  few  hours  after  Raja  Dhian  Singh, 
the  minister,  met  the  same  fate.  He  and  Sher  Singh  had  conspired  against  each 
other  and  their  common  enemies,  the  Sindhianwala  Sirdars,  destroyed  them  both. 
Dalip  Singh,  another  reputed  son  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh,  was  then  installed  as 
Maharaja,  with  Raja  Hira  Singh,  son  of  the  rnurdered  Minister,  as  prime  minister. 

There'   was  however  a  party  in  the  kingdom   who    encouraged   Raja   Suchet 

I  A  History  of  the  Sikhs.     Cunningham,  p.  259,  also  c£.  History  0/  the  Punjab,  Latif ,  pp.  525-6. 
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Singh  to  aspire  to  the  office  of  minister,  and  he  also  had  the  support  of  a  section  of 
the  Khalsa.     This  caused  intense  feeling  between  him  and  his  nephew,  Hira  Singh. 

On  the  invitation  of  those  who  favoured  his  claim,  Suchet  Singh  came  down 
fronj  the  hills  to  Tyahore  on  26th  March  1844.  His  friends,  however,  all  failed  him 
and  next  morning  he  found  himself,  with  only  forty-five  followers,  opposed  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  Sikh  army,  under  Hira  Singh,  numbering  20,000  men  and  56  guns. 

Even  then  his  dauntless  courage  did  not  forsake  him,  and  refusing  to  flee,  he 
and  his  brave  band  of  heroes  charged,  sword  in  hand,  into  the  midst  of  their  foes, 
and  perished  to  a  man.  Hira  Singh  is  said  to  have  shed  tears  on  viewing  his  uncle's 
body,  and  well  he  might  for  his  own  end  was  also  near.  On  hearing  of  his  death 
Suchet  Singh's  Ranis  in  Ramnagar  placed  his  turban  before  them  on  the  pyre  and 
became  sati.  He  died  childless  and  his  fief  was  merged  in  Jammu.  He  had  done 
much  to  improve  the  town  of  Ramnagar  by  the  erection  of  new  bazars  and  also  a 
baronial  palace  for  himself  which  is  still  in  good  order. 

In  '  December  1844  a  conspiracy  was  hatched  against  Raja  Hira  Singh,  and 
the  army  was  won  over  against  him.  He  fled  from  Lahore  along  with  Pandit  Jalla, 
his  chief  adviser,  and  Sohan  Singh,  second  son  of  Raja  Gulab  Singh  ;  but  they  were 
soon  overtaken  and  slain.  Hira  Singh  also  died  without  a  male  heir  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  Punch  by  his  younger  brother,  Jawahir  Singh ;  while  his  fiefs  of  Jasrota 
and  Basohli  became  a  part  of  Jammu  State. 

Jasrota  Fort  had  been  used  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  all  the  valuables  of  the 
family,  and  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Hira  Singh,  Jawahir  Singh  at  once  set  out  for 
the  purpose  of  transferring  everything  to  Jammu. 

This  he  partly  succeeded  in  doing. 

A  force  of  10,000  men  was  then  sent  by  the  leaders  of  the  Khalsa  to  capture  Jammu, 
in  the  hope  of  recovering  a  large  amount  of  the  plunder.  Gulab  Singh,  however, 
removed  all  the  valuables  to  a  strong  fort  in  the  interior  of  the  mountains,  probably 
Rihasi,  and  then  entrenched  himself  at  Jammu.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Sikh  army  he 
negotiated  both  with  the  commander  and  directly  with  the  troops,  and  in  this  way 
succeeded  in  buying  them  off  with  the  promise  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  To  this 
they  agreed  and  a  party  of  troops  was  afterwards  sent  to  receive  the  payment.  But 
on  their  way  down  to  Lahore  they  were  set  upon  by  a  company  of  hillmen  who  retook 
all  the  treasure  and  almost  destroyed  the  force. 

An  attack  was  then  made  by  the  Sikhs  on  Gulab  Singh's  force,  which  was  repul- 
sed, and  many  of  the  ,Sikh  soldiers  entered  his  service.  The  remainder  of  the  Sikh 
force  retreated  to  Lahore,  pursued  by  the  Dogras.  There  an  accommodation  was 
arrived  at  and  peace  was  restored. 

This  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  a  hostile  army  advanced  against  Jammu. 

The  Sikh  army  had  now  arrogated  to  itself  supreme  power  in  the  State.  The 
highest  officers  held  their  appointments  only  at  the  will  of  the  Khalsa,  which  made 
known  its  decisions  through  delegates,  five  in  number  from  each  corps.     There  was 

1  History  of  the  Punjab,  Latif,  pp.  529-30-31. 
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no  one  of  sufficient  influence  to  exercise  any  effective  control,  and  the  soldiery  were 
restrained  solely  by  frequent  largesses,  which  only  tended  to  make  them  the  more 
rapacious.  The  treasury  was  empty  and  the  resources  of  the  kingdom  were  well  nigh 
exhausted. 

The  queen-mother  who  had  been  appointed  regent,  along  with  her  advisers,  fully 
realised  the  danger  and  took  steps  to  meet  it.  These  were  of  a  desperate  character, 
in  keeping  with  the  condition  of  affairs  for  which  they  were  designed  as  a  remedy. 
With  the  connivance  of  the  minister.  Raja  I^al  Singh,  and  other  officials,  the  Rani 
planned  to  hurl  the  Khalsa  against  the  British,  in  the  hope  that  after  its  destruction 
a  more  stable  form  of  government  might  be  secured. 

False  reports  were  circulated  that  the  British  Government  was  preparing  for  an 
invasion  of  the  Punjab,  and  the  fact  that  British  troops  were  then  being  moved 
towards  the  frontier  on  the  Satluj,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  helped  to  lend  colour 
to  these  reports.  Forged  letters  from  Sikh  officers  on  the  southern  frontier  were 
read  to  the  soldiers,  containing  complaints  of  British  high-handedness  and  aggression, 
and  everything  was  done  to  inflame  their  passions  and  stimulate  their  martial  ardour. 

This  was  not  difficult  to  do.  Trained  under  European  officers,  chiefly  French 
and  Italian,  in  the  time  of  Ranjit  Singh,  the  Khalsa  had  been  transformed  from  a 
rabble  into  a  well-disciplined  army,  whose  prowess  had  already  been  proved  on  many 
a  hard-fought  field.  The  sepoys  believed  themselves  to  be  more  than  a  match  for 
the  British,  and  boasted  of  the  spoils  which  they  hoped  to  secure  from  the  conquest 
of  India. 

On  17th  November  1845  a  final  meeting  of  the  army  delegates  was  convened, 
at  which  the  proposal  to  invade  British  territory  was  deliberately  made.  It  was 
received  with  acclamation  by  the  soldiers  and  accepted  by  the  Sikh  Government,  and 
preparations  were  at  once  begun  for  war. 

By  13th  December  1845  the  Sikh  army  had  crossed  the  Satluj,  then  the  boun- 
dary, and  in  four  fierce  and  sanguinary  battles  they  well  sustained  their  national 
renown.  How  near  they  were  to  achieving  a  great  success  is  recorded  on  the  page, 
of  history.  At  the  battle  of  Sobraon,  on  loth  February  1846,  they  were  finally 
defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  the  victors,  led  by.  the  Governor-General  and 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  then  advanced  to  Lahore  to  dictate  terms  of  peace. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress  Raja  Gulab  Singh  kept  aloof  in  Jammu,  but 
on  the  defeat  of  the  Sikh  army,  he  came  down  to  Lahore  to  play  a  leading  part  in  the 
negotiations,  as  the  chief  representative  of  the  Sikh  Government. 

The  British  Government  demanded  the  cession  in  perpetuity  of  the  Jalandhar 
Doab,  that  is,  the  country  between  the  Satluj  and  the  Bias,  and  one  milUon  and  a 
half  sterling  as  war  indemnity.  The  cession  of  territory  was  at  once  agreed  to,  but 
the  Sikh  Government,  being  unable  to  pay  the  whole  indemnity,  agreed  to  cede  the 
hilly  and  mountainous  country  between  the  Bias  and  the  Indus  as  the  equivalent  of 
one  million,  and  promised  to  give  the  balance  in  cash. 

This  treaty  was  concluded  on  9th  March  1846,  and  on  the  nth  of  the  same 
month  a  supplementary  treaty  was  signed,  providing  for  the  rights  of  the  dispossessed 
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chiefs  and  others  within  the  ceded  territories.  It  was  further  agreed  that  in  considera- 
tion of  the  services  rendered  by  Raja  Gulab  Singh,  in  restoring  friendly  relations 
between  the  two  powers,  he  should  be  recognized  in  independent  sovereignty  of  such 
territories  in  the  hills  as  might  be  made  over  to  him. 

Accordingly  a  separate  treaty '  was  concluded  on  i6th  March  1846  between 
the  British  Government  and  Raja  Gulab  Singh,  transferring  to  him  in  perpetual 
possession  all  the  hilly  and  mountainous  country  between  the  Ravi  and  the  Indus, 
including  Charaba  and  excluding  Lahul,  on  his  stipulating  to  pay  £75,000  to  the 
Government.  He  was  also  to  tender  as  yearly  tribute,  one  horse,  twelve  shawl  goats, 
and  three  pairs  of  Kashmir  shawls,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
British  Government,  to  which  he  was  in  future  to  owe  allegiance. 

The  extensive  territories  thus  transferred  to  Raja  Gulab  Singh  included  the 
whole  of  the  outer  hills  between  the  Ravi  and  the  Indus,  the  valley  of  Kashmir,  also 
Ladakhor  Western  Tibet  withGilgit,  Baltistan  and  the  Indus  Valley  down  to  Cliilas. 

In  making  over  these  territories  the  Government  imposed  upon  Raja  Gulab 
Singh  the  obligations  which  had  already  been  accepted  as  regards  the  rights  of  the 
dispossessed  Hill  Chiefs.  In  fulfilment  of  these  obligations  an  agreement  was  made 
between  Raja  Gulab  Singh  and  the  Chiefs,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, by  which  cash  allowances,  amounting  to  Rs.  62,300  per  annum,  were  assigned 
in  perpetuity  to  the  dispossessed  chiefs  of  the  Dugar  group  of  States,  between  the 
Ravi  and  the  Jhelum.  They  were  at  the  same  time  given  the  option  of  remaining 
in  or  leaving  Jammu  territory  and  most  of  them  chose  the  latter  alternative.  Those 
who  did  so  were  the  Rajas  of  Rajauri,  Bhimbar  and  Punch,  west  of  the  Chinab,  and 
of  Jasrota,  Mankot,  Ramnagar,  Basohli,  Bhadu  and  Kashtwar,  between  the  Ravi  and 
the  Chinab.  The  British  Government  then  became  responsible  for  the  payment  of 
their  annuities,  and  to  provide  for  these,  certain  lands  belonging  to  Raja  Gulab  Singh 
near  Pathankot  and  on  the  Bias,  valued  at  Rs.  42,800,  were  ceded  by  him  in  perpe- 
tuity. The  chiefs  who  elected  to  remain  in  Jammu  territory  were  to  receive  their 
allowances  direct  from  the  Jammu  State.  The  Kaka  Bamba  Chiefs  of  the  upper 
Jehium  Valley,  below  Kashmir,  also  came  to  a  private  arrangement  with  Raja  Gulab 
Singh  and  were  confirmed  in  their  jaglrs,  under  subjection  to  Jammu.  Regret  has 
often  been  expressed  that  Kashmir  was  thus  lost  by  our  own  act,  when  it  was  wholly 
within  our  grasp.  It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event,  but  at  the  time  of  transfer 
there  was  no  one  who  imagined  that  within  three  years  the  Punjab  would  become  a 
British  Province.  On  the  contrary  the  transfer  of  the  hill  tracts  to  Raja  Gulab  Singh 
was  regarded  at  the  time  as  a  masterly  stroke  of  policy ;  at  once  weakening  the  Sikh 
kingdom  and  setting  up  another  power,  friendly  and  subordinate  to  the  British 
Government,  on  the  most  vulnerable  frontier  of  the  Empire. 

*That  the  transfer  was  regarded  in  this  light  is  clear  from  the  following  better, 
addressed  by  the  Governor-General  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  dated  i8th  February  1846  : 

'  Treaties,  Engagements  and  Sanads,  1863,  Vol.  II,  also  c£.  A  Historv  of  the  Sikhs.    By  Cunningham,  edited  by  Garrett, 
'915.  pp.  308-9  and  317-18-19-20. 

»  LelUrs  0/  Quten  Victoria,  Vol.  II,  pp.  73-4. 
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"  The  territory  which  it  is  proposed  should  be  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  Your  Majesty 
is  a  fine  district  between  the  Rivers  Satluj  and  Bias,  throwing  our  frontier  forward, 
within  30  miles  of  British  territory  in  front  of  Loodiana,  which  relatively  with 
Ferozepore  is  so  weak,  that  it  appeared  desirable  to  the  Governor-General  to  improve 
our  frontier  on  its  weakest  side,  to  curb  the  Sikhs  by  an  easy  approach  towards 
Amritsar  across  the  Bias  river,  instead  of  the  Satluj,  to  round  off  our  hill  possessions 
near  Simla,  to  weaken  the  Sikh  State  which  has  proved  itself  to  be  too  strong,  and 
to  show  to  all  Asia  that  although  the  British  Government  has  not  deemed  it  expedient 
to  annex  this  immense  country  of  the  Punjab,  making  the  Indus  the  British  boundary, 
it  has  punished  the  treachery  and  violence  of  the  Sikh  nation,  and  exhibited  its  power 
in  a  manner  which  cannot  be  misunderstood.  For  the  same  political  and  military 
reason  the  Governor-General  hopes  to  be  able  before  the  negotiations  are  closed,  to 
make  arrangements  by  virhich  Cashmere  may  be  added  to  the  possessions  of  Gulab 
Singh,  declaring  the  Rajpoot  Hill  States  with  Cashmere  independent  of  the  Sikhs  of 
the  plains.  The  Sikhs  declare  their  inability  to  pay  the  indemnitf  .of  one  million 
and  a  half,  and  will  probably  offer  Cashmere  as  an  equivalent.  In  this  case  if  Gholab 
Singh  pays  the  money  demanded  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  the  district  of  Cashmere 
will  be  ceded  by  the  British  to  him  and  the  Rajah  become  one  of  the  Princes  of 
Hindustan." 

In  Kashmir  the  transfer  was  not  carried  out  without  difficulty  as  the  Sikh 
Governor  refused  to  yield  up  his  trust  and  a  force  had  to  be  sent  against  him. 

Soon  '  afterwards  the  treaty  was  modified  as  regards  the  boundary  on  the  Rayi. 
This  river  divides  Chamba  State  into  two  portions,  and  a  question  arose  as  to  whether 
the  whole  State  was  included  in  the  transfer  or  only  the  portion  to  the  west  of  the 
Ravi.  The  Raja  of  Chamba  also  objected  to  being  subject  to  Jammu.  Ultimately 
an  arrangement  was  come  to  whereby  Chamba  surrendered  all  claim  to  Bhadrawah, 
for  which  it  held  a  sanad  from  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh,  in  lieu  of  the  territory  to  the 
west  of  the  Ravi,  and  Government  exchanged  Lakhanpur  and  Chandgraon,  then  a 
portion  of  Nurpur,  for  the  eastern  portion.  The  State  was  thus  freed  entirely  from 
Jammu  and  came  directly  under  British  control. 

There  '^  was  also  a  change  on  the  Indus.  At  the  time  of  the  transfer  the  Hazara 
Chiefs  were  all  in  revolt  against  the  Sikhs  and  they  refused  to  yield  submission  to 
Raja  Gulab  Singh.  Becoming  weary  of  attempts  to  subdue  them  Gulab  Singh,  in 
the  beginning  of  1847,  approached  the  Sikh  Darbar  in  Lahore  with  a  request  to  be 
relieved  of  Hazara,  and  expressed  his  willingness  to  accept  in  exchange  territory  of 
half  the  value,  after  deducting  jagirs,  anywhere  else  nearer  Jammu.  His  request 
was  acceded  to  and  Hazara  again  came  under  Sikh  rule,  the  ilaqas  of  Manawar  and 
Garhi  being  given  in  exchange. 

But  it  was  not  for  long. 

In  1848  the  Second  Sikh  War  began,  and  the  indecisive  battle  of  Chilianwala,  on 
i3th  Janixary  1849,  claimed  by  both  sides  as  a  victory,  was  followed  on  21st  February 


1  Chamba  Gaz.,  p.  108.  *  Hazara  Gaz. ,  pp.  134-5-6. 
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by  that  of  Gujrat,  which  crushed  the  Sikh  power  for  ever.  Hazara  then  passed 
under  British  rule  by  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab. 

One  other  change  has  yet  to  be  recorded.  On  the  death  of  Raja  Hira  Singh  in 
1844,  his  younger  brother,  Jawahir  Singh,  became  Raja  of  Punch.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  fact  that  the  State  was  not  recognized  as  independent  in  the  treaty,  it  became 
subject  to  Jammu.  This  subordinate  position  was  unacceptable  to  Jawahir  Singh 
and  it,  with  other  things,  gave  rise  to  strong  feeling  between  him  and  his  uncle, 
Maharaja  Gulab  Singh,  which  lasted  for  many  years.  At  length,  in  1859,  after 
Maharaja  Gulab  Singh's  death,  a  compromise  was  arranged,  and  Jawahir  Singh 
abdicated  in  favour  of  his  brother.  Raja  Moti  Singh,  and  retired  from  the  hills  beyond 
Ambala,  on  condition  of  receiving  annually  one  lakh  of  rupees  as  an  allowance.  Raja 
Moti  Singh  died  in  1897  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Raja  Baldeo  Singh,  who  died 
in  1918,  and  was  followed  by  his  son,  Raja  Sukhdev  Sing. 

In  '  1891,  the  States  of  Hunza,  Nagar  and  Yasin,  north  of  Gilgit,  were  conquered, 
and  the  northefn  frontier  of  the  State  was  thus  carried  to  the  Hindu-Kush,  where  it 
meets  that  of  Russia,  while  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Karakoram  it  marches  with 
China.  On  Maharaja  Gulab  Singh's  death  in  1857,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Maharaja  Ranbir  Singh,  who  died  in  1885  and  was  followed  by  Maharaja  Sir  Partap 
Smgh,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  the  present  ruler. 

Offshoots  from  Jammu  State. 

The  Jammu  royal  family  gave  off  numerous  branches  in  past  times  which 
founded  and  ruled  over  separate  and  feudatory  'States,  and  with  these  we  now 
proceed  to  deal  in  so  far  as  the  historical  material  at  our  disposal  will  allow. 
Unfortunately  that  material  is  very  scanty  in  the  case  of  all  of  the.se  States.  For 
our  information  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  Tarlkh-i-Rajputan,  Mtdk-i- Punjab, 
by  Thakur  Kahn  Singh  Balauria,  who  has  been  at  great  pains  in  tracing  the  various 
branches  of  the  Jamwal  clan.  These  are  about  ten  in  number,  all  of  them  grouped 
around  the  parent  stem,  viz.  Jasrota,  Mankdt,  Lakhanpur,  Trikot,  Samba,  Akhnur, 
Rihasi  and  Dalpatpur.  Bhoti  and  Bhau  were  also  probably  offshoots  from  Jammu  at 
an  early  period. 

Some  of  these  States,  as  ^  Akhnur,  Rihasi,'  Dalpatpur  and  Trikot,  seem  always  to 
have  been  fiefs,  whose  chiefs  were  only  Mians,  —that  is  of  royal  descent  in  the  second 
degree,  and  never  assumed  the  title  of  '  Raja ';  the  others  enjoyed  more  of  a  regal  status. 

Cunningham  included  Akhnur  and  Rihasi  among  the  Muhammadan  States  of  the 
Central  Group,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  They  are  now  included  among  the  Hindu 
States  of  that  group,  and  the  list  should  be  readjusted  accordingly.  As  already  stated 
these  subordinate  States  were  all  more  or  less  dependent  on  Jammu,  and  were  under 
f)bligation  for  tribute  and  military  service.  The  chiefs  were  also  bound  to  present 
themselves  at  the  Court  of  their  lord  paramount,  and  Mr.  Drew  tells  us  that,  during  a 

*  Vide  Where  Three  Empires  Meet.     By  Knight,  1897. 

*  The  Akhnur  Mia^s  are  descended  from  Raja  Hari  Deb,  c.  a.d.  1675. 

*  The  Dalpatpur  Miai^s  are  descended  from  Raja  Sangram  Deb,  c.  ad.  1625. 
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portion  of  the  year,  they  were  present  at  Jammu  attending  the  Court  and  holding 
separate  ones  themselves.  Various  spots  in  the  town  are  still  remembered,  where  each 
of  these  tributary  chiefs  held  his  court  on  a  minor  scale.  This  relationship  was 
certainly  in  existence  from  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  reign 
of  Ran  jit  Dev,  and  may  have  been  from  an  earlier  period  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
States.     Jasrota  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  greatest  measure  of  independence. 

Mankot  State. 

Mankot,  now  called  Ramkot,  is  situated  in  the  Dansal  dun,  about  half-way 
between  Dansal  and  Basohli.  As  a  State  it  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bandhralta, 
on  the  east  by  Bhadu  and  Balor,  on  the  south  by  the  Karaidhar  range  separating  it 
from  Samba  and  Jasrota,  and  on  the  west  by  Jammu. 

One  reference  to  Mankot  is  found  in  the  Muhammadan  histories. 

The  ruling  family  is  an  offshoot  from  Jammu,  and  the  clan  name  is  Mankotia. 
They  claim  descent  from  Raja  Bhoj  Dev  of  Jammu. 

Raja  Bhoj  Dev  ruled  about  A.D.  1150  and  on  his  death  his  eldest  son,  Bharurak 
Dev,  who  was  feeble-minded,  was  regarded  as  unfit  for  rule  in  those  troublous  times, 
and  was  set  aside  in  favour  of  his  younger  brother,  and  settled  down  in  the  Dansal 
dun.  His  descendant  in  the  fifth  generation,  named  Manak  Dev,  conquered  some 
villages  near  the  present  town  of  Ramkot,  probably  from  the  petty  chiefs,  called 
Ranas,  and  built  a  fort  which  he  named  after  himself,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  the 
new  State.  The  original  name  was  probably  Manakkot,  which  in  time  became  cor- 
rupted to  Mankot  or  Mankot.  This  may  have  been  about  A.D.  1300.  The  change  of 
name  to  Ramkot  took  place  in  recent  times.  The  State  was  always  small  and  more  or 
less  dependent  on  Jammu.     The  early  Rajas  were  :  Bir  Dev,  Kripal  Dev  and  Ahl  Dev. 

There  were  twenty-three  Rajas  in  all  from  the  foundation  of  the  vState  to  its  extinc- 
tion in  1820,  giving  an  average  reign  of  about  twenty-five  years  to  each.  The  names 
of  the  later  Rajas  were  : — Manak  Dev,  Udai  Dev,  Nagar  Dev,  Uttam  Dev,  Hari  Chand 
Dev,  Ajmal  Dev,  Kalas  Dev,  Biram  Dev,  Sarwar  Dev,  and  Pratap  Dev.  Unfortunately 
only  one  of  these  names  is  known  to  history,  viz.  that  of  Pratap  Dev.'  In  the  time 
of  Akbar  he  is  referred  to  in  the  Ma'asir-ul-Umara  as  "  Rai  Partap  of  Mankot,  "  in 
connection  with  the  revolt  of  A.D.  1588-9  and  was  one  of  the  thirteen  hill  chiefs  who 
accompanied  Zain  Khan  Koka  to  court  to  make  their  submission  and  present  valuable 
presents. 

In  A.D.  1594-5  another  ^  serious  outbreak  took  place  led  by  the  Raja  of  Jasrota 
and  though  Mankot  is  not  mentioned  in  the  reference  in  the  Akbarndmah,  yet  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  too  was  involved,  and  Rai  Partap  may  still  have  been  in 
power.  The  outbreak  was  suppressed  by  a  Mughal  army  under  Shaikh  Farid,  which 
marched  from  Jammu  to  Jaswan  overrunning  the  country  and  reducing  the  hill  chiefs 
to  obedience.  From  this  time  onwards  for  nearly  200  years  we  can  find  no  reference 
in  any  record  to  Mankot,  and  we  may  conclude  that  the  history  of  the  State  was 


1  Ma'asir-ul-Umara,  Vol.  II,  p.  367.  ^  Akbar  Namah.     Elliot's  History,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  125  to  129. 
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uneventful.  The  Rajas  who  followed  Rai  Pratap  were  Arjan  Dev,  Sital  Dev, 
Mahipat  Dev,  Dhota  Dev,  Tredi  Singh,  Ajmat  Dev;  Dalel  Singh,  Chatar  Singh,  Aparab 
Singh.  Like  other  hill  States  it  probably  came  under  the  control  of  Ranjit  Dev  of 
Jammu  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  more  directly  than  it  had  pre- 
viously been.  How  far  the  Sikhs  succeeded  in  entering  the  State  is  uncertain,  as  it 
was  in  the  interior  of  the  hills  and  so  more  out  of  reach  of  their  marauding  bands. 

In  1783  Mr.  Forster  passed  through  Mankot.  Travelling  as  he  did  in  the  disguise 
of  a  Muliammadan  merchant  he  nowhere  came  in  contact  with  any  of  the  hill  chiefs. 
He  gives  no  details  of  his  visit  beyond  the  fact  that  '  a  chief  dependent  on  Jammu ' 
resided  there. 

Xhe  State  came  under  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh's  control  in  1809,  and  was  annexed 
to  the  Sikh  kingdom  in  1820,  and  the  ruling  family  then  retired  to  Kutlehr  in  Kangra. 
A  few  years  later  it  was  conferred  as  a  fief  on  Raja  Suchet  Singh  of  Jammu  along 
with  Bandhralta,  Samba  and  probably  Bhadu  ;  and  on  his  death  in  1844  the  territory 
was  merged  in  Jammu. 

After  the  First  Sikh  War  and  the  transfer  of  the  hills  to  Raja  Gulab  Singh,  a 
pension  was  assigned  to  the  Mankotia  family  and  they  fixed  their  residence  at  Salan- 
gari  in  the  Kangra  District.  The  last  ruling  chief  of  the  line  to  exercise  any  power  was 
Raja  Aparab  Singh.  In  later  times  Raja  Balbir  Singh,  the  then  head  of  the. family, 
was  an  officer  in  the  13th  Bengal  Cavalry,  and  rendered  distinguished  service  in  the 
Afghan  War  and  also  in  Egypt. 

Jasrota  State. 

Jasrota  State  was  situated  in  the  outer  Sawalakhs,  to  the  west  of  the  Ravi  and 
to  the  south  of  the  Karaidhar  Range.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  that  range, 
separating  it  from  Basohli,  Bhadu  and  Mankot :  on  the  east  by  the  Ravi,  on  the  south 
by  the  plains,  and  on  the  west  by  Samba.  The  capital,  also  called  Jasrota,  is  on  the 
southern  outskirts  of  the  Karaidhar.  Under  its  own  Rajas  the  place  was  in  a  pros- 
perous condition  and  continued  to  be  so  till  after  the  death  of  Raja  Hira  Singh  in 
1844.     It  then  lost  its  imf>ortance  and  fell  into  decay. 

Owing  to  the  fertility  of  the  tract,  being  so  close  to  the  plains,  Jasrota  under  its 
native  rulers  was  a  powerful  State,  which  vied  with  Jammu  in  importance  down  to 
the  time  of  its  extinction  in  1836. 

As  we  have  already  stated  the  Jammu  royal  family  gave  off  many  offshoots  which 
in  past  times  ruled  over  separate  and  more  or  less  independent  principalities,  and  of 
these  Jasrota  seems  to  have  been  the  oldest.  Till  the  thirteenth  century  the  parent 
State  remained  undivided,  though  we  may  assume  that  its  rule  was  of  a  loose  character 
in  tracts  distant  from  the  centre  of  power,  where  the  petty  chiefs  named  Rana  or 
Thakur  still  held  sway.  About'that  time  Raja  Bhoj  Dev  ruled  in  Jammu.  He  had 
four  sons  of  whom  the  eldest  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Mankotia  family,  the  second 
son  became  Raja  of  Jammu,  and  the  third,  named  Karan  Dev,  was  assigned  a  jagtr 
in  the  outer  hills,  where  Jasr5ta  now  stands,  or  probably  conquered  a  small  tract 
from  the  RSnas.  There  he  settled  and  became  the  head  of  a  new  State  of  which  one 
of  his  successors  made  Jasrota  the  capital.     The  town  had  previously  been  founded 
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by  Jas  Dev,  the  Raja  of  Jamtnu,  and  grandson  of  Bhoj  Dev.  From  their  capital  the 
ruling  family  adopted  the  clan  name  of  Jasrotia,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
the  hill  States. 

Jasrota  is  not  mentioned  in  Sanskrit  literature,  but  it  is  twice  referred  to  in  the 
Muhammadan  histories  of  the  time  of  Akbar.  It  seems  always  to  have  been  more 
or  less  in  touch  with  Jammu,  and  in  the  two  rebellions,  of  which  we  possess  a  record 
in  the  Akhar-Namah  and  the  Ma' asir-ul-Umara,  the  two  States  acted  in  concert. 

We  may  assume  that  the  State  was  founded  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  there  were,  according  to  the  vernacular  history,  twenty-seven  chiefs 
down  to  1834.  Of  the  early  history  of  the  State  we  know  nothing  but  the  names  of 
the  Rajas,  who  held  power.  These  v/ere  Karan  Dev,  Fir  Dev,  Kalu  Dev,  Amil  Dev, 
Balar  Dev,  Kalas  Dev  and  Pratap  Dev.  In  Pratap  Dev's  reign  some  trouble  seems 
to  have  arisen  between  the  Raja  and  his  younger  brother  Sangram  Dev,  which  resulted 
in  the  division  of  the  territory  into  two  parts,  and  the  founding  of  a  new  State.  The 
capital  of  the  new  State  was  at  Lakhanpur  and  the  river  Ujh,  a  tributary  of  the 
Ravi,  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  on  the  west.  A  fort  was  erected  at  Lakhanpur  as 
the  residence  of  the  Raja,  and  the  State  took  its  name  from  its  capital.  Another 
fort  was  erected  at  Thain  on  a  cliff  overlooking  the  Ravi,  and  as  the  Rajas  seem  to 
have  resided  frequently  there,  the  vState  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  Thain  in  the 
contemporaneous  records.     The  ruins  of  these  two  forts  may  still  be  seen. 

After  Pratap  Dev  followed  Jatar  Dev,  Atar  or  Atal  Dev,  Sultan  Dev,  Sagat  Dev, 
Daulat  Dev  and  Bhabu  Dev.  Of  these  Chiefs  we  have  no  records  till  the  reign  of 
Bhabu  Dev,  who  figures  prominently  in  the  rebellions  of  A.D.  1588-9  and  1594-5  in  the 
time  of  Akbar,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 

The  whole  of  the  Hill  States  had  been  subdued  and  made  tributary  to  the 
Mugjials  early  in  Akbar' s  reign,  but  the  hill  chiefs,  so  long  accustomed  to  indepen- 
dence, were  restless  under  a  foreign  yoke,  and  the  two  rebellions  referred  to  seem 
to  have  been  a  concerted  and  united  attempt  to  regain  their  freedom.  In  the 
35th  year  of  Akbar,  A.D.  1588-9,  a  revolt  took  place  in  which  almost  all  the  States 
from  Jammu  to  Jaswan  were  involved.  It  was  led  by  Raja  Bidhi  Chand  of  Kangra, 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  A.D.  1585.  A  strong  force  under  Zain  Khan  Koka, 
Akbar' s  foster-brother,  was  sent  to  suppress  the  revolt.  He  entered  the  hills  at 
Paithan  (Pathankot)  and  advanced  eastward  to  the  Satluj.  A  force  was  also  doubt- 
less detached  towards  the  west,  for  we  are  told  that  all  the  dwellers  in  those  terri- 
tories became  submissive,  and  when  the  Mughal  Commander  had  successfully  con- 
cluded the  campaign  he  was  accompanied  to  court  by  thirteen  of  the  hill  chiefs,  bearing 
valuable  presents,  who  tendered  their  submission  to  the  Emperor.  Among  these  we 
find  the  name  of  "  Rai  Bhabu  Buzurg  of  Jasrota."  '  That  the  confederation  was  a 
powerful  one  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  had  an  aggregate  of  10,000  horsemen  and 
more  than  one  lakh  of  footmen. 

The  subjection,  however,  was  not  complete   and   in   the   41st  year  of   Akbar 
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another  revolt  of  a  still  more  formidable  character  took  place,  led  by  Raja  Bhabu  of 
Jasrota.  On  this  occasion  also  many  of  the  States,  both  east  and  west  of  the  Ravi, 
seem  to  have  been  involved.  A  Mughal  army  under  Mirza  Rustam  Qandahari  was 
first  sent  to  operate  against  the  eastern  States,  especially  Nurpur,  then  ruled  by  Raja 
Basu,  who  had  been  imphcated  in  the  previous  rebelHon.  He  was  besieged  in  the  fort 
of  Maukot  for  three  months,  and  on  his  surrender  was  sent  to  lyahore;  but  before 
leaving  he  seems  to  have  deputed  his  son,  Suraj  Mai,  to  wait  upon  Shaikh  Farid,  the 
Commander  of  another  army,  which  had  advanced  about  the  same  time  against 
Jammu. 

After  the  capture  of  Jammu  and  other  forts  the  Mughal  army  advanced  eastward 
by  Samba,  where  Balibhadar,  the  Raja  of  Lakhanpur,  and  Bhabu,  the  Raja  of  Jasrota, 
came  in  and  surrendered.  The  latter  is  spoken  of  as  the  "  leader  of  the  rebels  and 
the  great  promoter  of  the  strife ."  Suraj  Mai,  son  of  Raja  Basu,  also  came  in  and 
tendered  his  submission.  The  army  then  advanced  towards  Jasrota  where  it  was 
fiercely  opposed  by  the  sons  and  relatives  of  Bhabu,  and  there  was  much  fighting. 

The'  following  reference  is  from  the  Akbarnamah  :  "  On  reaching  Samba,  Bhabu 
the  Raja  of  Jasruna  (Jasrota)  and  Balidar  (Balibhadar  the  Zamindar  of  Lakhanpur 
came  in.  This  Bhabu  had  been  the  leader  of  the  rebels  and  the  great  promoter  of 
the  strife.  .  Next  day  Suraj  Singh  (Suraj  Mai),  son  of  Basu,  the  Raja  of  Mau  (Nurpur), 
came  in  and  made  his  allegiance  and  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  Husain  Beg  Shaikh 
Umari,  until  it  should  be  determined  by  the  Emperor  how  the  Parganas  of  Samba 
and  Jasruna  should  be  disposed  of.  Two  kos  from  Samba  a  fort  was  built  and 
Muhammad  Khan  Turkoman  was  sent  forward  to  take  charge  of  Lakhanpur." 

"  The  army  next  proceeded  to  the  village  of  Aliya  where  Bhabu  was  and  there 
encamped.  This  is  a  strong  place  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  jungle  so  dense  that 
it  was  difficult  to  pass  through  it.  Hither  the  rebels  and  fugitives  fled  and  hid, 
deeming  themselves  safe  from  all  pursuit.  Shaikh  Farid  stayed  for  some  days  at  that 
village,  and  gave  orders  for  clearing  away  the  jungle  by  the  axe  and  by  fire.  The 
soldiers  were  engaged  in  the  work  for  several  days,  but  were  unable  to  clear  away 
more  than  a  road  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards  wide.  Several  of  the  old  trees  that  were 
fit  for  building  purposes  .were  cut  down  and  sent  to  Lahore,  for  use  in  the  Govern- 
ment buildings.  Bhabu  before  mentioned  had  been  the  chief  and  most  active  of  the 
rebels,  and  he  had  done  an  immense  deal  of  harm.  A  royal  order  had  been  given 
that  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  capture  him.  Now  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  army,  it  was  determined  to  send  him  to  the  Emperor  in  charge  of  Ali  Muhammad. 

* "  When  the  army  reached  Jasruna  (Jasrota) — the  native  place  of  Bhabu — his  sons 
and  brethren  and  friends  gathered  together  and  took  up  a  strong  position  at  a  small 
fort  on  a  hill.  This  hill  was  covered  with  jungle  from  top  to  bottom,  with  only  one 
narrow  way  along  which  one  or  two  horsemen  might  pass.  On  each  side  of  this  road 
there  was  a  wall  with  loopholes  through  which  muskets  could  be  fired,  and  arrows 
shot  upon  strangers  and  foes,  to  prevent  their  approach." 


»  Akbarnamah.    Elliot's  History,  Vol   VI,  pp.  126,  7,  8.  *  Elliot's  History,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  126,  7,  8. 
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"  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  on  the  level  ground  there  was  a  cultivated  tract  in 
which  there  was  a  fort  with  moats.  Shaikh  Farid,  when  he  perceived  these  hostile 
preparations,  determined  to  capture  the  place  and  punish  the  rebels.  He  first  sent 
forward  Husain  Beg  to  attack  the  lower  fort.  By  great  exertion  the  moat  was  filled, 
the  gates  burst  open  and  the  fort  was  taken.  Several  of  the  assailants  were  killed 
by  wounds  from  gun  shots  and  arrows.  Then  the  troops  entered  the  jungle  to  attack 
the  upper  fort.  The  enemy  hotly  disputed  the  passage  through  the  jungle  with  their 
muskets  and  bows.  But  the  yaliant  soldiers  returned  the  fire  and  pressed  on  till 
they  reached  the  gate.  Then  they  set  fire  to  the  place,  and  the  rebels  fled  for  refuge 
into  the  jungle.     All  the  buildings  and  crops  were  burnt. 

"Husain  Beg  halted  here  and  sent  intelligence  of  his  success  to  Shaikh  Farid. 
An  answer  was  returned  directing  him  to  fortify  the  place  and  stay  there  the  night 
or  to  leave  a  detachment  and  himself  rejoin  the  main  force.  It  was  late  in  the  day, 
the  army  was  two  kos  distant,  the  way  through  the  jungle  was  narrow  and  difficult 
and  the  returning  force  might  be  attacked  at  great  disadvantage,  so  Husain  Beg 
resolved  to  rest  for  the  night  and  to  make  his  way  back  in  the  morning.  All  night 
long  the  enemy  harassed  them  from  all  parts  of  the  jungle  with  arrows,  but  according 
to  the  plan  agreed  upon,  each  man  sat  behind,  his  breastwork  (morchal)  with  his 
shield  over  his  head,  never  moving  or  making  a  noise.  The  night  was  thus  passed 
mid  a  constant  rain  of  arrows,  but  in  the  morning  the  forces  made  their  way  through 
the  jungle  and  effected  their  junction  safely.  Husain  Beg  obtained  great  praise  for 
his  gallantry,  and  rewards  in  inams,  money  and  robes  were  bestowed  upon  the  officiers 
and  soldiers" 

The  whole  reference  of  which  we  have  quoted  a  portion  is  of  great  interest.  The 
Mugial  army  on  its  march  from  Jammu  evidently  kept  to  the  outer  valleys  of  the 
Swalakhs  by  Samba,  Jasrota  and  Lakhanpur,  though  detachments  probably  penetrat- 
ed farther  into  the  interior.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  States  in  these  inner  valleys, 
viz.  Bhoti,  Chanehni,  Bandhralta,  Mankot,  Balor  and  Bhadu,  though  they  too  were 
doubtless  all  involved  in  the  rebellion.  We  are  told  that  Lakhanpur  was  made  over 
in  jaglr  to  one  of  the  Mugial  officers.  Possibly  the  Raja  was  removed  from  power 
and  the  State  annexed.  The  crossing  of  the  Ravi  must  have  taken  place  near  Madho- 
pur  or  Shahpur  Kandi. 

On  reaching  Maukot  in  Nurpur  Suraj  Mai,  son  of  Raja  Basu,  who  was  with  the 
force,  his  father  being  still  at  Lahore,  was  told  that  he  ought  to  present  a  suitable 
nazarana  in  acknowledgment  of  the  country  having  been  restored.  Maukot  was  then 
visited  by  the  Imperial  Commanders,  and  after  the  duties  of  hospitality  had  been 
discharged  the  tribute  was  presented,  consisting  of  valuable  horses  and  fine  clothes. 
From  there  the  Mugjial  army  marched  to  Guler  and  Jaswan,  and  the  revolt  being 
at  an  end,  Shaikh  Farid  was  recalled  to  court,  and  reached  Lahore,  travelling  express, 
.  in  three  days  and  received  great  honours  from  the  Emperor. 

After  the  final  subjection  of  the  hill  States  by  Akbar  the  States  of  the  Jammu 
or  Dugar  area,  between  the  Chinab  and  the  Ravi,  seem  to  have  settled  down  into 
quiet  submission  and  we  read  of  no  more  revolts  among  them  in  the  histories  of  the 
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time.  V^Hien  revolts  in  the  Kangra  area  occurred,  as  in  the  case  of  Kangra  and 
Nurpur,  in  the  time  of  Jahangir  and  Shahjahan,  we  read  that  the  Chiefs  of  the 
Jammu  hills  were  summoned  to  help  in  restoring  order. 

The  Rajas  who  came  after  Bhabu  Dev  were  Bhoj  Dev,  Fateh  Dev,  Taj  Dev, 
Shib  Dev,  Jag  Dev,  Sikh  Dev  and  Dhrub  Dev,  but  of  the  events  of  their  time  we 
possess  no  records. 

After  them  followed  Kiral  Dev  and  Ratan  Dev  of  whom  the  latter  was  contem- 
poraneous with  Ranjit  Dev  of  Jammu  (A.D.  1750). 

We  may  assume  that  on  the  decline  of  Muglial  power  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  cession  of  the  Punjab  to  Ahmad  Shah  Durani,  Jasrota, 
like  Basohli  and  other  States,  came  more  or  less  under  the  supremacy  of  Jammu, 
especially  in  the  reign  of  Ranjit  Dev  of  that  State.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  century 
the  Sikhs  began  their  incursions  into  the  outer  hills,  often  it  is  to  be  feared  on  the 
invitation  of  the  hill  chiefs  themselves,  to  act  as  mercenaries  in  their  mutual  quarrels. 
Such  invitations  we  know  were  given  by  Chamba,  Basohli  and  Jammu,  and,  as  Mr. 
Forster  remarks,  "  after  having  performed  the  service  for  which  they  were  called, 
they  became  pleased  with  the  new  situation  and  refused  to  withdraw."  They  were 
called  to  Chamba  in  1774  and  to  Basohli  in  1783,  and  Jasrota  may  have  been 
invaded  about  the  same  time  or  even  earlier  as  it  lay  so  much  nearer  the  plains. 
Most  probably  the  Sirdars  of  the  Kanhiya  Misl,  who  held  Pathankot,  were  the  first 
to  enter  the  State. 

During  that  period  the  Rajas  of  Jasrota  were  BhagSing,  Ajab  or  Ajib  S.ingh,  and 
Lai  Singh,  down  to  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1800-1,  Ranjit  Singh 
became  Maharaja  of  the  Punjab  and  in  1808,  he  reduced  the  fort  of  Pathankot  and 
then  marched  on  Jasrota,  where  the  ruling  chief  tendered  his  allegiance  and  became 
tributary,  after  paying  a  large  nazarana.  Soon  afterwards  with  the  surrender  of 
Kangra  Fort  the  supremacy  of  the  whole  of  the  hill  States  came  into  his  hands. 
Desa  Singh  Majithia  was  then  appointed  Nazim  or  Governor  of  the  hills,  and  Jasrota 
with  the  neighbouring  States  of  Basohli,  Bhadu  and  Mankot  came  under  his  control. 

At  that  time  Ranbir  Singh  was  Raja  of  Jasrota  and  on  his  death  without  male 
issue  he  was  succeeded  by  Bhuri  Singh,  his  brother,  who  was  the  last  ruling  chief  of 
the.  Jamwal  line.  He  was  entirely  subject  to  the  Sikhs  and  the  extinction  of  the 
principality  was  now  near  at  hand.  t 

In  1828,  Hira  Singh,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Sikh  Minister,  Raja  Dhian  Singh,  was 
advanced  to  the  status  of  a  Raja  by  Ranjit  Singh,  though  then  only  twelve  years 
old,  and  in  1834  the  State  of  Jasrota  was  conferred  upon  him  as  a  fief,  and  the  ancient 
line  was  expelled  from  the  territory.  The  family  now  reside  at  Khanpur  near  Nagrota 
in  Jammu  and  the  pension  is  paid  by  Government.     The  clan  name  is  Jasrotia. 

lyAKHANPUR   STATE. 

Lakhanpur  was  originally  a  portion  of  Jasrota  -State,  from  which  it  was  severed 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.    It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Karai- 
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dhar  Range  separating  it  from  Basohli,  on  the  east  by  the  Ravi,  on  the  south  by  the 
plains  and  on  the  west  by  the  Ujh  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Ravi. 

Kalas  Dev  of  Jasrota  who  ruled  about  A.  D.  1320  had  two  sons,  Partap  Dev 
and  Sangram  Dev,  and,  after  their  father's  death,  Sangram  Dev  claimed  half  the 
State.  This  was  surrendered  to  him,  including  all  the  territory  between  the  Ujh 
and  the  Ravi,  with  the  capital  at  I^akhanpur,  hence  the  name  of  the  State.  The 
alternative  name  was  Thain  as  found  in  some  of  the  records,  from  the  name  of  a 
strong  fort  on  a  lofty  cUff  overlooking  the  right  bank  of  the  Ravi,  where  the 
Rajas  seem  often  to  have  resided.  The  State  is  twice  referred  to  in  the  Muhammadan 
histories.     The  clan  name  is  Lakhanpuria. 

The  Vansavali  of  the  family  does  not  seem  to  be  available,  and  few  of  the  names 
of  the  ruling  chiefs  after  Sangram  Dev  are  known.  One  of  them  was  Balabhadar, 
called  Balidar,  in  the  Ma' asir-ul-Umara,  who  was  involved  in  the  rebellion  of  A.D. 
1588-9  in  the  reign  of  Akbar,  already  referred  to  in  the  history  of  Jasrota.  He  is 
probably  also  the  "  Raja  of  Lakhanpur  "  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  rebellion 
of  A.D.  1594-5,  as  having  come  in  and  surrendered ,  to  Shaikh  Farid  at  Samba,  and 
who  also  received  the  same  Mugjjal  Commander  on  his  arrival  at  Lakhanpur.  The 
State  was  then  placed  under  a  Mughal  Amir  and  a  garrison  was  left  in  the  fort. 
The  reference  in  the  Akbar-Namah  is  as  follows': —  "Having  leftHusain  Beg  there 
(Jasrota)  with  a  garrison,  the  army  proceeded  towards  Lakhanpur.  The  Raja  came 
out  to  meet  it.  The  parganah  was  given  to  Muhammad  Khan  Turkoman,  and  a 
sufficient  garrison  was  placed  in  the  fort.  Then  the  army  crossed  the  Ravi  by  a 
ford  and  proceeded  to  the  parganah  of  Pathan ;  next  day  it  marched  to  Mu  (Maukot),  a 
parganah  under  the  authority  of  Basu  (of  Nurpur)".  The  ford  was  probably  one  of 
those  still  used  near  Shahpur  Kandi. 

From  the  above  reference  we  are  perhaps  to  understand  that  the  State  was  over- 
thrown and  the  territory  annexed,  for  no  further  mention  is  found  in  any  of  the 
records.  How  long  the  Mug;hals  held  possession  we  do  not  know,  but  at  a  later  period 
Lakhanpur  seems  to  have  become  a  bone  of  contention  among  the  three  neighbour- 
ing States  of  Jasrota,  Nurpur  and  Basohli.  Possibly  what  happened  was  that  on  the 
decline  of  Mughal  power  the  tract  was  seized  by  Jasr5ta,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  for  a  time  in  the  possession  of  Basohli.  It  finally  fell  to  Nurpur  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  At  the  time  of  settlement,  after  the  first  Sikh  War, 
Lakhanpur  became  British  territory  as  having  been  a  part  of  Nurpur  vState. 

After  the  first  Sikh  War  the  hill  tracts  between  the  Ravi  and  the  Indus,  including 
Chamba,  were  made  over  to  Raja  Gulab  Singh  of  Jammu,  by  the  treaty  of  i6th 
March,  1846.  The  Raja  of  Chamba,  however,  represented  his  unwillingness  to  be 
placed  under  Jammu  and  an  arrangement  was  made  whereby  Lakhanpur  was  ceded 
to  Gulab  Singh  in  lieu  of  Chamba  Cis-Ravl,  and  is  now  a  part  of  the  Jasrota  District 
in  Jammu  territory. 

The  small  chiefship  of  Trikot  is  said  to  have  been  granted  in  jaglr  to  one  of  the 


ElUot's  History,  Vol.  VI,  p.  128. 
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sons  of  Jhojar  Dev,  son  of  Saido,  one  of  the  early  Rajas  of  Lakhanpur  and  is  still 
in  the  possession  of  the  family,  and  from  MaUio,  another  son,  were  descended  the 
Rajas  of  Samba  as  will  be  related. 

Samba  State. 

Samba  State  was  an  offshoot  from  lyakhanpur  and  may  have  been  founded  about 
A.D.  1400.  Its  boundaries  are  uncertain  as  it  was  overturned  at  an  early  period. 
It  was  situated  to  the  east  of  Jammu  and  between  that  State  and  Jasr5ta,  with  the 
capital  at  the  town  of  Samba. 

Being  practically  on  the  plains  the  tract  was  very  fertile. 

Samba  was  originally  in  the  possession  of  a  local  tribe,  named  Ghotar,  of  Rajput 
descent,  now  common  zamindars,  and  under  a  chief  of  that  tribe.  Into  this  family 
married  Malho  or  Malh  Dev,  a  grandson  of  Raja  Sangram  Dev,  the  founder  of  lyakh- 
anpur State,  who  after  his  marriage  took  up  his  residence  at  Samba.  After  a  time 
he  succeeded,  with  the  help  of  a  Muhammadan  force,  in  dispossessing  the  Ghotar 
family,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  tract,  with  Samba  as  the  capital.  The  clan 
name  is  Sambial  or  Samial. 

It  seems  doubtful  if  the  family  ever  had  the  title  of  'Raja'  and  they  appear  to 
have  lost  all  power  at  an  early  date  in  the  reign  of  Akbar,  probably  in  the  rebellion 
of  A.D.  1588-9. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  revolt  of  A.D.  1588-9,  Samba  is  not  referred  to,  but  in 
that  of  A.D.  1594-5,  the  Mughal  army,  we  are  told,  advanced  from  Jammu  to  Samba, 
and  there  Bhabu,  the  Raja  of  Jasrota  and  Balibhadar,  the  Raja  of  lyakhanpur  came 
in  and  surrendered.  No  mention  is  made  of  a  Raja  of  Samba,  but  the  disposal  of 
the  parganas  of  Samba  and  Jasruna  (Jasrota)  was  referred  to  the  Emperor,  and  two 
kos  from  Samba  a  fort  was  built.  The  restoration  of  the  State  seems  to  have  been 
promised  at  a  later  time,  in  the  reign  of  Shahjahan,  but  the  promise  was  not  ful- 
filled. It  finally  came  under  the  control  of  Jammu  in  the  reign  of  Dhrub  Dev,  or 
later. 

The  Sambial  royal  clan  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  hills,  and  members  of  it  are 
found  not  only  in  Samba  but  throughout  the  hills  and  on  the  plains.  Traditionally 
there  are  said  to  have  been  twenty-two  Mandis,  or  residential  quarters,  of  the  bran- 
ches of  the  clan  in  Samba  territory,  and  to  account  for  these  some  have  said  that 
the  founder,  Malh  Dev,  had  twenty-two  sons.  At  present  there  are  only  eleven 
such  mandis,  and  of  these  three  are  offshoots  of  older  mandis. 

It  is  probable  that  from  the  time  of  Ranjit  Dev  of  Jammu  (A.D.  1735-81) 
Samba  was  practically  a  part  of  the  Jammu  State,  and  it  continued  to  be  so  till  the 
expulsion  of  the  senior  branch  of  the  Jammu  family  about  1812.  A  few  years  later, 
on  the  transfer  of  the  hill  tracts  to  the  junior  branch  of  the  Jammu  family 
in  fief  by  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  about  1822,  Samba  with  other  States  fell  to  the 
share  of  Raja  Suchet  Singh.  He  is  said  to  have  built  a  palace  in  the  town,  where 
he  often  resided,  and  on  his  death  in  1844  some  of  his  Ranis  there  became  Sati. 

Samba  is  now  a  Tahsil  in  Jammu  territory. 
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Bhau  State. 

Bhau  State  must  not  be  confounded  with  Bahu,  the  original  capital  of  Jammu 
State.  The  origin  of  the  Bhau  family  is  obscure,  but  it  may  have  been  an  early 
offshoot  from  Jammu,  as  supposed  by  Thakur  Kahn  Singh.  The  story  told  is  that 
at  a  very  early  period  a  Raja  of  Jammu  was  invited  to  become  Raja  of  Kashmir  by 
the  zamindars,  who  suffered  much  from  the  exactions  of  the  local  petty  chiefs, 
corresponding  to  the  Ranas  and  Thakurs  elsewhere.  Having  acceded  to  their 
request  for  help,  he  sent  his  eldest  son  with  an  army,  who  conquered  the  petty  chiefs 
and  afterwards  became  Raja  of  Kashmir.  One  of  his  descendants  had  the  name  of 
Bhau  Dev,  and  from  him  the  family  took  their  distinctive  cognomen  of  Bhau,  which 
is  the  clan  name. 

Two  generations  later  the  Bhau  family  were  expelled  from  Kashmir  and  retired 
to  the  outer  hills,  where  they  took  up  their  abode  at  a  place  called  Saharanpur  in 
Jammu  territory.  At  a  still  later  date  the  head  of  the  family  removed  to  Kaleth, 
near  the  Chinab,  which  he  occupied  and  made  it  the  capital  of  a  small  independent 
State.     The  fort  of  Kaleth  was  built  by  a  later  chief. 

There  seem  to  have  been  frequent  conflicts  between  the  State  and  Jammu, 
which  was  then  beginning  to  assert  supremacy  over  the  surrounding  principalities. 

The  State,  however,  was  able  to  maintain  its  independence,  till  invaded  by  the 
Sikhs  in  the  early  part  of  fhe  nineteenth  century,  when  it  became  tributary  to  Ranjit 
Singh. 

Finally,  some  time  after  1820  Raja  Gulab  Singh  overturned  and  annexed  the 
State,  and  granted  a  Jagir  to  the  ruling  chief,  in  Rihasi,  where  the  family  still  resides. 
There  were  in  all  31  chiefs,  bearing  the  title  of  '  Rai '  from  the  time  of  the  emigration 
from  Kashmir  till  the  extinction  of  the  State.  Allowing  an  average  of  twenty  years 
the  State  may  have  been  founded  about  the  thirteenth  century.  The  exploits  of  one 
of  the  later  chiefs  are  commemorated  in  song  by  the  hill  bards. 

Bhoti  State. 
Bhoti  State  seems  to  have  been  an  ancient  principahty  embracing  most  of  the 
tract  now  included  in  the  Bhoti  ilaqa,  a  part  of  the  Udhampur  tahsil  of  Jammu. 
The  capital  was  at  Krimchi  about  four  miles  north  of  Udhampur,  and  to  the  south 
of  the  Ladha  range.  The  site  of  the  former  town  is  now  waste,  but  there  are  ruins 
which  testify  to  the  fact  that  a  town  once  stood  on  the  spot.  This  is  also  in  keeping 
with  local  tradition  which  ascribes  the  founding  of  the  town  to  one  Kechak.  There 
are  also  three  or  four  large  and  ancient  temples  which  are  believed  to  date  from  the 
time  when  the  place  was  inhabited.  They  bear  signs  of  great  antiquity.  The 
largest  of  them  is  still  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  The  interior  of  these  temples, 
where  the  idols  are,  is  now  two  feet  lower  than  the  ground  outside,  showing  an 
immense  accumulation  of  debris  in  past  times.  The  present  village  of  Krimchi 
stands  on  the  other  side  of  the  Delok  nala  near  the  fort  which  is  on  a  hillock,  but  is 
now  in  ruins.  Inside  the  fort  is  a  large  "green  "  and  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  palace 
where  was  the  residence  of  the  Rajas. 
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The  founder  of  the  State  is  said  to  have  been  named  Kechak  and  from  him  the 
line  is  called  locally  the  Kechaks,  but  who  he  was  and  whence  he  came  is  involved 
in  uncertainty.  Local  tradition  seems  to  point  to  the  family  having  originally  come 
from  Kashmir.  There  were  34  Rajas  in  all,  and  allowing  twenty  years  to  a  reign  we 
may  conclude  that  the  State  was  founded  about  the  twelfth  century.  The  family  is 
of  the  Surajbansi  race  and  by  some  is  traced  back  to  one  Daya  Karan,  son  of  a 
Jammu  Chief,  whose  descendants  are  said  to  have  ruled  Kashmir,  and  from  whom 
another  family,  the  Bhau  Rajputs,  trace  their  origin.  This,  however,  is  all  conjec- 
ture and  as  the  vansavall  is  not  forthcoming  the  question  must  be  left  unanswered. 

Bhoti  State  is  not  referred  to  in  any  records,  and  may  always  have  been  more 
or  less  dependent  on  Jammu,  as  it  certainly  was  at  a  later  period  Of  the  history  of 
the  State  we  are  ignorant  and  there  seem  to  be  no  sources  of  information  available. 
It  probably  came  entirely  under  the  control  of  Jammu  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Bhoti  came  under  the  control  of  the  Sikhs  about  the  same  time  as  Jammu,  and 
on  the  transfer  of  the  hill  tracts  to  Raja  Gulab  Singh  and  his  two  brothers,  it  fell 
completely  under  the  former  to  whom  a  tribute  of  Rs.  2,000  was  paid.  About  1834 
the  State  was  finally  overthrown  and  annexed. 

Mr.  Drew  has  the  following  reference :  "  Kiramchi  and  the  tract  of  country  near 
and  round  it  used  to  be  under  a  Raja  or  a  Mian  of  the  Pathial  (Bhatial)  tribe  of 
Rajputs,  who  was  tributary  to  Jammu,  paying  to  it  yearly  2,000  rupees  and  giving 
the  services  of  some  ten  horsemen.  About  the  year  1834,  Gulab  Singh,  having  made 
up  his  mind  to  possess  the  place,  refused  the  tribute  and  sent  a  force  to  besiege  the 
fort.  After  some  time  they  took  it  and  the  country  was  annexed.  What  now  remains 
of  the  fort  is  a  well  built  wall  of  sandstone  and  a  dry  tank.  It  is  on  a  rocky  mound 
in  a  commanding  position  behind  the  town." 
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History  of  Bhadu  State. 
J.  Hutchison  and  J.  Ph.  Vogei.. 

Bhadu  State  was  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  Balor,  on  the  south  by  the 
Karaidhar  range  separating  it  from  Jasr5ta,  and  on  the  west  by  Mankot,  now  called 
Ranikot.  The  capital  was  at  Bhadu  or  Padhu  (map  Padooa),  on  the  Bhini  river,  a 
tributary  of  the  Ujh,  and  the  nariie  is  said  to  have  been  corrupted  from  "  Paharu," 
meaning  a  "hillock,"  from  the  low  hill  on  which  the  town  is  built.  From  this  name 
the  royal  family  derived  their  distinctive  cognomen  of  Bhadwal,  in  keeping  with  the 
custom  of  almost  all  the  royal  lines  in  the  hills,  each  of  whom  took  its  title  either 
from  the  name  of  the  State  or  of  its  capital. 

The  historical  material  for  the  History  of  Bhadu  is  very  scanty,  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  Vansavall,  which  contains  only  a  list  of  names  of  the  Rajas  who  ruled  the  State 
with  a  few  additional  notes.  Some  supplementary  details  are  found  in  the  Tawarlkh- 
i-Rajagan-i-MtUk-i-Panjah  by  Thakur  Kahu  Singh  Balauria,  and  also  in  the  Balor 
Vansavall.  The  State  was  always  small  and  is  seldom  referred  to  in  contemporary 
history. 

According  to  the  vernacular  history  it  included  only  thirty-six  villages  at  the  time 
of  its  foundation,  and  being  surrounded  by  more  powerful  states,  few  accessions  of 
territory  can  have  taken  place  in  later  years.  It  is  not  directly  mentioned  in  the 
Muhammadan  histories,  but  there  can  be  httle  doubt  that  it  was  involved  in  the 
rebellions  of  A.D.  1588-9  and  1594-5  in  the  reign  of  Akbar,'  when  strong  military 
expeditions  were  sent  into  the  hills  to  quell  the  revolts.  Among  the  States  of  the 
thirteen  hill  chiefs  who  accompanied  Zain  Khan  Koka  to  Court  with  valuable  presents 
in  A.D.  1589,  there  is  one  name,  Kot  Bharta,  which  may  possibly  be  meant  for 
Bhadu.  Serious  clerical  errors  are  often  found  in  Persian  histories,  and  Bharta  may 
quite  well  have  been  Bhadu  in  the  original  copy,  or  possibly  the  name  is  meant  for 
Sambharta,'  which  may  then  have  been  the  capital  of  the  state.  The  association  of 
the  name  in  such  close  relationship  with  Balor,  Jasrota  and  other  States  seems  to  be 
conclusive  that  Bharta  was  in  near  proximity  to  them.  The  Raja  of  the  time  was 
not  named  Daulat,  but  the  person  referred  to  may  have  been  only  a  State  official,  as 
the  omission  of  the  title  "  Rai  "  seems  to  imply;  indeed  it  is  noticeable  that  this  is 
the  only  name  in  the  list  with  which  the  title  is  not  associated.  Cunningham  seems 
to  have  identified  Bhadu  with  a  hill  district  called  Baddivasa  referred  to  in  the 
Rajatarangini,'  but  this  identification  cannot  be  sustained  as  the  district  in  question 
was  evidently  in  Parnotsa  or  Punch. 

'  Vide.  J  P.H.S  ,  Vol.  IV,  No.  2,  p.  86.  «  J.P.H.S.,  Vol.  IV,  No.  2,  p.  79. 

■>  Ana  (ieog.  of  India,  p.  135,  and  Rajatarang.  VX,  318. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  original  nucleus  of  Bhadu  State  was  Sumata  or  Sumarta, 
(map  Sambarta),  a  tract  to  the  west  of  Balor,  and  primarily  a  part  of  that  State.  This 
tract  had  been  occupied  some  time  earlier  by  Som  Pal,  younger  brother  of  Raja  Man 
Sakya,  one  of  the  early  Rajas  of  Balor,  who  may  have  reigned  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  ninth  century,  and  from  him  it  was  named  Sumata  or  Sumarta. 

'  The  people  of  Sumata  were  called  Sumaria  and  they  are  referred  to. under  the 
name  of  Saumatika  in  two  copper  plate  deeds  in  Chamba  of  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century,  but  in  connection  with  events  that  happened  in  the  early  part  of 
the  tenth  century.  At  that  period  Chamba  was  invaded  by  a  race  called  Klra  in  the 
State  Chronicle,  who  were,  it  is  said,  "  assisted  by  the  lord  of  Durgara  (Jammu)  and  the 
Saumatikas." 

The  Sumaria  Rajputs  were  famous  for  their  martial  qualities  and  many  of  them 
are  still  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sambarta,  as  the  district  is  now  called. 

In  later  times  Sumarta  seems  to  have  been  a  bone  of  contention  between  Bhadu, 
Mankot  and  Balor,  and  may  often  have  changed  hands ;  at  the  time  of  the  overthrow 
of  Mankot  State  it  was  within  that  territory. 

Bhadu  as  already  indicated  was  an  offshoot  from  Balor  (Basohli)  and  included  a 
small  portion  of  territory  to  the  south  of  that  State  with  the  capital  at  Bhadu  near 
the  left  bank  of  the  Bhini  Stream,  the  same  on  which  Balor  is  situated  farther  to  the 
north.  At  a  very  early  period  the  progenitor  of  the  line  came  from  Mayapuri  (Hard- 
war)  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  Kulu. 

At  a  later  date,  as  the  Bhadu  Vansavalt  tells  us,  probably  about  A.D.  750,  a 
cadet  of  the  Kulu  family,  named  Bhog  Pal,  surrendered  his  kingdom  to  his  younger 
brother,  Som  Pal,  and  found  his  way  to  the  west  of  the  Ravi  where  he  conquered 
Balor  (Vallapura)  and  founded  that  State.  The  Kulu  Vansavalt  is  silent  on  the 
subject,  but  in  it  we  find  a  Raja  named  Som  Pal,  who  may  have  reigned  about  the 
time  referred  to,  but  of  this  we  cannot  be  certain.  It  seems  not  unlikely,  however, 
that  the  founder  of  Balor  State  really  was  a  cadet  of  the  Kulu  family,  though  the 
Balor  Vansavall  makes  him  the  head  of  the  parent  family,  which  ruled  Mayapuri.' 

From  the  Balauria  branch  there  were  three  offshoots,  Bhadu, .  Bhadrawah  and 
Batal,  the  last  named  being  probably  the  Vartula  of  the  Rajatarangini,  situated  in 
the  lower  Chinab  Valley.  The  tradition  of  a  common  origin  from  Mayapuri  has  been 
preserved  in  all  these  families. 

The  Balor  State  seems  to  have  continued  in  its  undivided  form  down  to  the  reign 
of  Trailokya  Deva  C^^A.D.  1028-41). 

'According  to  the  Vansavall  Trailokya  Deva  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Kalas 
Pal,  and  he  again  by  Tung  or  Tunga  Pal.  In  the  Rajatarangini,  however,  Kalas  Pal 
is  called  "  Kalasa,  the  son  of  Tukka,  lord  of  Vallapura."  We  must  assume  that  the 
Rajatarangini  is  correct,  and  that  the  names  of  Kalasa  and  Tukka  have  been  reversed 
in  copying  the  Vansavall,  Tukka  and  Tunga  probably  refer  to  the  same  person,  who 
was  the  elder  son  of  Trailokya  Deva,  and  succeeded  to  the  gaddi.     There  was  also  a 


1  Chamba  Gaz.,  p.  76  and  Antiquities  of  Chamba  State,  pp.  98-99. 
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younger  son  of  Trailokya,  named  Tosh  or  Tokh  Pal,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  district 
of  Hatetar  in  jagir  during  his  father's  lifetime. 

With  this,  however,  he  was  not  satisfied,  and  soon  after  his  father's  death  he  laid 
claim  to  half  the  State  and  occupied  some  of  the  territory  adjoining  his  jdglr.  On 
hearing  of  the  outbreak  Tung  Pal,  who  seems  to  have  resided  at  Basohli,  collected 
his  force  and  advanced  against  his  brother,  who  was  supported  by  the  Sumaria 
Rajputs.  After  some  fighting  Tokh  Pal  was  defeated  and  fled  to  Lahore,  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  Muhammadans. 

It  is  said  that  he  made  a  vow  not  to  shave  his  head  or  his  beard,  and  to  eat  only 
one  meal  a  day  and  that  with  the  left  hand,  till  he  had  captured  Balor.  With  a  force 
obtained  from  the  Nawab  of  Lahore,  Tokh  Pal  then  returned,  and  marching  by  way 
of  the  Bhini  Nala  by  night  he  surprised  and  captured  Balor  after  a  short  struggle. 
He  then  seated  himself  on  the  Chaugan  and  had  his  beard  and  head  trimmed.  The 
Muhammadan  troops  then  began  to  sack  the  town,  and  robbed  the  temple  of  Harihar 
Mahadev  of  the  silver  and  gold  vessels,  and  destroyed  some  figures.  On  seeing  this 
Tokh  Pal  became  alarmed  for  the  consequences  to  himself,  from  the  wrath  of  the  god 
whose  temple  had  thus  been  desecrated. 

Meantime  news  of  the  invasion  reached  Tung  Pal  and  he  came  with  an  army ; 
but  was  unable  to  withstand  the  forces  opposed  to  him  and  agreed  to  make  peace. 
It  was  then  arranged  by  the  Muhammadan  commander  that  one-third  of  the  State 
should  be  made  over  to  Tokh  Pal,  leaving  the  remainder  in  Tung  Pal's  hands.  The 
Muhammadan  force  then  retired. 

Tokh  Pal,  however,  had  a  dream  in  which  he  was  told  that  his  kingdom  would 
last  only  a  short  time  on  account  of  the  desecration  of  the  Harihar  temple.  Being 
much  alarmed  he  rose  at  once  and  went  to  Balor  where  he  paid  his  devotions  at  the 
shrine  of  the  god  and  besought  forgiveness.  After  some  nights  spent  in  supplication 
he  had  a  vision  that  the  rule  of  his  house  would  endure  for  twenty-two  generations 
only. 

He  then  went  to  Basohli  to  beg  his  brother's  forgiveness  and  the  two  were  fully 
reconciled.  Tokh  Pal  founded  the  capital  of  the  State  on  a  small  hill  called  paharu 
and  this  word  gradually  became  corrupted  to  Bhadu,  from  which  as  already  stated 
the  clan  name  of  Bhadwal  is  formed.  With  these  data  at  our  disposal  it  is  easy  to 
fix  an  approximate  date  for  the  foundation  of  the  State  with  a  near  approach  to 
certainty.'  From  the  Chamba  inscriptions  we  know  that  Trailokya  Deva,  the  father 
of  Tunga  or  Tukka  and  of  Tosh  or  Tokh  Pal  reigned  between  A.D.  1028  and  1041,  and 
that  his  grandson,  Kalas  Pal — the  Kalasa  of  the  Rajatarangini — was  in  power 
about  A,D.  1055,  when  Ananta  Deva  of  Kashmir  invaded  the  Balor  State. 

Tung  or  Tuk  Pal  must,  therefore,  have  ruled  between  A.D.  1041  and  1055,  and 
it  was  during  his  reign,  say  A.D,  1045-50,  that  Bhadu  State  was  founded. 

From  that  time  till  the  extinction  of  the  State  about  A.D.  1840,  a  period  of  nearly 
800  years,  there  are  said  to  have  been  only  twenty-two  Rajas,  including  the  founder. 
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in  keeping  with  the  announcement  made  by  Harihar  Mahadev  to  Tokh  Pal,  that  only 
twenty-two  Rajas  would  rule  the  State.  This,  would  give  an  average  of  nearly  40 
years  to  each  reign  which  is  improbable.  There  were  32  Rajas  in  Balor  in  the  same 
length  of  time,  and  we  must  therefore  conclude  that  the  Vansdvali  has  been  made  to 
fulfil  the  prophecy.  Tokh  Pal  was  succeeded  by  Bikram  Pal  but  we  have  no  records 
of  his  reign. 

Bikram  Pal  had  two  sons,  Daul^t  Pal  and  Nardhan  Pal.  The  elder  was  of  a 
religious  disposition  and  in  his  father's  lifetime  became  a  brahmchari  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  a  takya  or  hut  on  a  plain  in  Hatetar,  where  he  engaged  in  devotional 
austerities.  On  his  father's  death  he  declined  to  accept  his  position  as  heir  and  gave 
the  rajtilak  or  mark  of  investiture  to  his  brother.  Daulat  Pal  continued  his- austerities 
till  his  death  and  is  regarded  as  the  Kul  Dev  or  family  god  of  the  Bhadwal  Rajas. 

Nardhan  Pal  on  becoming  Raja  built  a  temple,  a  tank  and  a  dharmsala  near  his 
brother's  hut,  and  appointed  sadabhart  or  free  distribution  of  food.  Nothing  special 
appears  to  have  occurred  during  this  reign,  and  the  two  principaHties  of  Balor  and 
Bhadu  seem  to  have  existed  side  by  side  at  peace  with  each  other. 

Gwar  Pal  succeeded  on  his  father's  death.  He  had  three  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest 
followed  in  the  rule  of  the  State,  and  the  other  two  founded  branches  of  the  family 
which  still  exist. 

Dharam  Pal  the  next  Raja,  like  his  predecessors,  seems  to  have  had  an 
uneventful  reign.  We  are  probably  to  assume  that  Bhadu  and  Balor  being  so  closely 
related  to  each  other  by  family  ties  acted  together  in  the  wars  of  the  time,  especially 
with  Chamba  and  other  neighbouring  states.  The  next  Rajas  were  Uttam  Pal 
Dakhan  Pal,  Anirudh  Pal,  and  Nikodar  Pal.  The  la.st  had  three  sons  of  whom  the 
two  younger  founded  collateral  branches,  one  of  these  resides  at  Raipur  in  Basohli 
and  the  other  at  Sandhara  in  Chamba. 

The  succeeding  Rajas  were,  Karidhan  Pal,  Anant  Pal  and  Jeran  Pal,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known. 

Abhiman  Pal  the  next  ruler  of  the  State  is  said  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of 
Bhupat  Pal  of  Basohli  'A.D.  1598-1635,  which  seems  probable.  Th'e  Balor  Vansavalt 
tells  us  that  Bhupat  Pal  invaded  Bhadu  and  Bhadrawah,  both  ruled  by  branches  of 
his  own  family,  and  made  them  tributary.  This  relationship,  however,  was  not 
maintained  for  long,  and  after  a  few  years  Bhadu  regained  independence. 

Man  Pal  followed  and  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  his  son,  Chatar  Pal.  The  latter 
had  two  sons  of  whom  the  younger  founded  a  branch  of  the  family  still  residing  in 
Basohli. 

Udaya  Pal  the  next  Raja  must  have  ruled  about  A.D.  1723  as  there  is  a  patta  or 
title  deed  of  his  on  paper  extant  bearing  the  date  Vik.  1780  =  A.D.  1723.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Puran  Pal  in  whose  reign  Bhadu  was  annexed  to  Basohli  by  Jit  Pal  of 
that  State.  This  must  have  occurred  after  A.D.  1736,  the  year  of  Jit  Pal's  accession. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  state  was  only  made  tributary,  and  it  continued  so 
during  the  following  reign  under  Hast  Pal  who  seems  to  have  ruled  only  for  a  short 
time. 
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Prithvi  Pal  'A.D.  1736  was  a  contemporary  of  Amrit  Pal  of  Basohli  and  they 
were  of  the  same  age. 

On  his  accession  Amrit  Pal  freed  Bhadu  from  tribute  and  treated  Prithvi  Pal 
with  generosity.  The  Basohli  Vansavall,  however,  states  that  Bhadu  was  still  under 
Basohli.  It  says,  "Amrit  Pal  obtained  Bhadu  by  the  favour  of  Ran  jit  Dev"  of 
Jammu  and  this  note  is  significant  of  the  political  position  of  both  states  at  that 
period. 

On  the  decline  of  Mughal  power  in  the  Panjab  the  Jammu  chief,  like  the  Katoch 
Raja  of  Kangra,  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  regain  his 
freedom  and  consoUdate  his  power  at  the  expense  of  his  neighbours.  Till  then  Jammu 
was  only  a  small  principality,  surrounded  by  many  other  states  of  much  the  same 
size,  such  as  Chanehni,  Bandralta  and  Jasrota.  Under  Dhrub  Dev,  who  ruled  from 
about  1703  to  1750  Jammu  began  to  assert  supremacy  over  the  other  states,  and 
Ranji  Dev,  his  son,  extended  his  power  over  the  outer  hills  from  the  Chinab  to  the 
Ravi,  making  the  other  states  more  or  less  dependent  and  tributary.  Even  Kasht- 
war,  far  in  the  interior  of  the  mountains,  as  well  as  Chamba  to  the  east  of  the  Ravi,  was 
brought  under  his  control.  Before  the  middle  of  the  century  Basohli  had  become 
entirely  dependent  on  Jammu,  and  the  Vansavall  states  that  Jit  Pal,  father  of  Amrit 
Pal  (A.D.  1736-57)  "used  to  assist  Drub  Dev"  in  his  military  expeditions.  Bhadu 
must  have  shared  in  this  dependent  relationship  and  we  may  assume  that  soon  after 
A.D.  1750,  on  the  accession  of  Ranjit  Dev,  the  Jammu  supremacy  was  fully  esta- 
blished over  both  States.  In  1774  Amrit  Pal  of  Basohli,  with  the  assistance  of  Jammu 
and  probably  Bhadu,  invaded  Chamba  and  seized  two  districts  lying  near  the  border, 
named  Bhalai  and  Jundh,  which  had  for  many  centuries  been  a  bone  of  contention 
between  the  two  states.  On  Ranjit  Dev's  death  in  1781,  the  Chamba  chief  seems  to 
have  appealed  to  his  son  and  successor,  Brijraj  Dev,  as  lord  paramount,  for  a 
restoration  of  the  districts.  By  him  a  sanad,  still  extant,  was  issued  in  1781  for  the 
surrender  of  the  tracts,  and  on  the  refu.sal  of  the  Basohli  Raja  to  comply,  Raj  Singh 
of  Chamba,  in  1782,  invaded  and  conquered  Basohli  and  recovered  the  districts  by 
force.     The  transfer  was  then  confirmed  by  another  sanad  horn  Brijraj  Dev  in  1783.' 

*  Meanwhile  the  Raja  of  Basohli  had  called  in  the  Sikhs  to  help  in  repelling  the 
invading  force,  and  having  fulfilled  their  mission  they  refused  to  depart,  and  Basohli 
and  Bhadu  thus  came  under  their  control.  Mr.  Forster  who  passed  through  Basohli 
in  1783  remarks: — "A  bordering  chief  (Chamba)  had  invaded  the  Bissouly  districts, 
plundered  the  inhabitants  and  burnt  their  villages,  before  any  opposition  was  made. 
The  Sicques  were  called  in  to  repel  the  enemy  and  defend  the  fort  of  Bissouly,  but 
after  performing  the  required  service  they  became  pleased  with  their  new  situation 
and  refused  to  relinquish  it." 

From  this  time  Bhadu  Uke  Basohli  became  subject  to  the  Sikhs. 

Mr.  Forster  was  probably  the  first  European  who  ever  visited  Bhadu  or  Buddoo 
as  he  calls  it.    The  whole  country  from  Basohli  where  Forster  crossed  the  Ravi  almost 


'  J.P.H.S.,  Vol.  IV,  No.  2,  p.  94.  2  Forster,  Travels,  Vol,  I,  pp.  270-1-2. 
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to  Bhadu  had  been  devastated  in  the  recent  invasion  by  Chamba  and  at  Basohli  he  was 
recommended  to  make  a  quick  progress  through  the  country,  avoiding  the  track 
of  the  Sikhs,  hence  the  detour  by  Bhadu  instead  of  following  the  direct  road  to 
Sambarta. 

'  He  has  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  desolating  results  of  the  invasion.  He 
says : — "  The  journey  of  this  evening  (from  Basohli)  solitary  and  dreary,  gave  a  wrong 
bent  to  every  spring  of  the  imagination  which  sullenly  refused  to  receive  one  cheerful 
or  pleasing  idea.  If  such  did  begin  to  shoot  forth  the  prospect  of  a  deserted  village, 
a  desolate  country,  immediately  destroyed  it  and  introduced  in  its  stead  those 
pregnant  with  the  horrors  of  war.  An  obliging  housekeeper  in  the  village  of  Plassee 
accommodated  me  this  evening  more  agreeably  than  I  could  have  expected.  His 
tenement  was  composed  of  materials  that  had  resisted  the  late  conflagration  of  the 
country  and  he  had  with  his  family  the  quiet  possession  of  it." 

On  the  following  day  Forster  reached  Bhadu  which  he  speaks  of  as  "  the  resi- 
dence of  a  petty  chief  tributary  to  Jammu,"  confirming  other  evidence  regarding  this 
tributary  relationship.  Of  Bhadu  itself  he  unfortunately  gives  us  no  information, 
and  he  spent  only  one  night  in  the  place  and  the  following  day  reached  Mankot. 

Later  on  in  his  narrative  we  find  the  following  reference  to  the  political  relation- 
ship then  existing  between  Jammu  as  suzerain  and  Bhadu  and  Chanehni.  "  Though 
the  districts  of  Buddoo  and  Chinanee  do  not  at  this  day  form  immediate  appendages 
of  Jumbo,  they  are  so  intimately  dependent  on  its  policy  that  to  avoid  prolixity 
I  will  throw  their  limits  into  one  description.  This  united  territory,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  river  Chinam  which  divides  it  from  Kishtewar :  on  the  east  by 
independent  Hindu  districts  :  on  the  south  by  Bissouly  and  on  the  west  by  the. 
Punjab." 

Prithvi  Pal  probably  had  a  long  reign  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Jai  Singh, 
who  seems  to  have  ruled  till  some  time  later  than  1820.  In  his  reign  the  State  came 
completely  under  the  control  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh,  probably  about  1808-9,  but 
the  Raja  continued  to  rule  under  the  burden  of  a  yearly  tribute.  He  was,  however, 
the  last  chief  of  Bhadu  to  exercise  any  real  power. 

Soon  after  1820  all  authority  in  the  hills  between  the  Ravi  and  the  Jehlam  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Raja  Gulab  Singh  of  Jammu  and  his  two  brothers.  Raja  Dhian  Singh 
and  Raja  Suchet  Singh.  They,  too,  were  under  Sikh  supremacy,  but  their  allegiance 
was  purely  nominal.  Gulab  Singh  ruled  in  Jammu  and  extended  his  power  over 
many  of  the  surrounding  States,  especially  towards  the  north.  Dhian  Singh,  from  his 
principality  of  Punch,  controlled  the  hill  tracts  between  the  Jehlam  and  the  Chinab, 
and  Suchet  Singh,  to  whom  Bhandralta  (Ramnagar)  had  been  granted  in  fief,  brought 
under  his  sway  all  the  States  to  the  east,  including  Mankot  (Ramkot)  and  Bhadu. 
The  remaining  States  of  Jasrota  and  Basohli  were  made  over  to  Hira  Singh,  eldest 
son  of  Raja  Dhian  Singh,  to  whom  Ranjit  Singh  was  dotingly  attached,  and  who  was 
made  a  Raja  in  1728. 


I  Forster,  Travels,  Vol.  I,  p.  270-1. 
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'  Vigne  states  that  when  he  passed  through  the  country  in  February,  1839, 
Basohli  also  was  under  Suchet  Singh.  This,  however,  was  probably  a  mistake,  as  the 
State  had  been  conferred  on  Raja  Hira  Singh,  and  Suchet  Singh's  boundary  was  a 
few  miles  west  of  the  town.  He  was  probably  unaware  of  the  existence  of  Bhadu 
as  a  separate  State. 

In  any  case  we  may  assume  that  from  about  1835  Bhadu  came  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  Dogras.  In  1844  both  Suchet  Singh  and  Hira  Singh  were  killed 
and  their  States  were  annexed  to  Jammu  and  came  under  the  rule  of  Raja  Gulab 
Singh. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  first  Sikh  war  in  the  spring  of  1846,  the  hill  tracts 
between  the  Ravi  and  the  Indus  were  transferred  by  the  Treaty  of  i6th  March, 
1846,  to  Raja  Gulab  Singh,  and  the  dispossessed  chiefs  were  given  the  option  of  re- 
maining in  their  territory  and  drawing  the  pension  assigned  them  from  Jammu,  or  of 
removing  into  British  territory. 

Jai  Singh  had  died  some  time  previous  to  this,  and  his  son,  Autar  Singh,  elected 
to  abandon  the  State,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Tilokpur  near  Kotla  in  Kangra 
District,  where  the  family  still  reside,  in  receipt  of  a  pension  of  Rs.  3,000  annually. 


Vigne,  Travels,  Vol.  I,  p.  172. 


History  of  Spiti. 
J."  Hutchison  and  J.  Ph.  Vogel. 

'  Spiti  contains  the  whole  basin  of  the  Spiti  river,  including  that  of  its  main 
affluent  the  Pin,  down  almost  to  its  confluence  with  the  Satluj  with  an  area  of  about 
2931  sq.  miles.  Spiti  may  also  have  included  at  least  the  Bashahr  and  Kulu  Pandrabis 
Kothis  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Satluj  in  early  times,  even  if  it  was  not  for  some  time 
the  paramount  power  in  that  ill-defined  Upper  Satluj  tract,  known  as  Guge.  Com- 
munication from  Pin  to  Outer  Saraj  via  the  Bhabeh  and  Rupin  Passes,  along  the  right 
side  of  the  Satluj ,  was  not  difficult,  and  the  modern  Rampur-Simla  Road  was  not 
necessarily  the  line  followed  in  early  times.  If  this  supposition  is  correct  it  confirms 
the  attribution  of  the  Nirmand  copper  plate  to  a  Spiti  Raja.  Spiti  has  always  been 
inhabited  by  Tibetans,  and  the  western  dialect  of  the  Tibetan  language  is  spoken. 

*In  very  early  times  Spiti  (pronounced  Piti)  was  probably  ruled  by  a  Hindi! 
dynasty  of  Rajas  bearing  the  surname  or  suffix  of  "Sena."  Captain  Harcourt  states 
in  his  historical  notes  that  coins  of  this  dynasty  have  been  found  in  the  valley  but 
this  has  not  been  verified.  ^  In  the  possession  of  the  Parasu  Ram  Temple  at  Nirmand 
in  Outer  Saraj  is  a  copper  plate  deed  granted  by  a  Raja  Samudra  Sena,  and  assigned 
on  palaeographic  grounds  to  the  seventh  century.  Now  this  is  just  about  the  period 
when  references  to  Spiti  are  found  in  the  Kulu  annals,  and  two  Rajas  of  Spiti  are 
mentioned  by  name  bearing  the  Sena  suffix.  One  of  these,  named  Rajendar  Sen,  is 
said  to  have  invaded  Kulu  and  made  it  tributary,  in  the  reign  of  Raja  Rudar  Pal 
"A.D.  600-650.  Kulu  remained  tributary  to  Spiti  for  two  reigns  till  Parsidh  Pal  gained 
a  victory  over  Spiti  in  a  battle  near  the  Rotang  Pass  and  thus  secured  the  freedom  of 
his  country.  Spiti  and  Chamba  were  probably  allies  in  this  inVasion,  which  was 
made  through  Lahul,  as  also  in  the  subsequent  war  in  which  Parsidh  Pal  was  the  victor. 
Spiti  must  at  that  period  have  been  possessed  of  considerable  resources,  and  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  the  coppei  plate  referred  to  may  have  been  granted  by  one 
of  the  earlier  Rajas,  bearing  the  name  of  Samudra  Sena.  Soon  after  the  defeat  by 
Parsidh  Pal,  Spiti  was  invaded  by  the  Tibetans,  and  the  pre-Buddhist  Hindii  dynasty 
was  then  probably  overthrown.  In  this  war  Ladakh  was  aided  by  Sansar  Pal  of  Kulii, 
and  he  received  three  villages  in  Spiti  for  his  assistance,  while  the  sons  of  Chet  Sen 
the  Spiti  Raja  were  assigned  a  jagir. 

As  already  stated  the  second  I^adakh  kingdom  was  founded  about  A.D.  975-1000 
by  Skyid  Ide  nyima  gon,  great-grandson  of  Langadarma,  king  of  I^hasa,  and  before 
his  death  he  divided  his  dominions  among  his  three  sons,  the  youngest,  Lde  tsug 


I   Spiti — Pronounced  Piti,  means  "  tlie  middle  country  '.' 

s  J.P.H.S.  Vol.  VII,  No.  2,  p.  145.  5  Vide  J.P.H.S.  Vol.  VII,  No.   i,  pp.  5-6. 
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gon  receiving  Zangskar,  Lahul  and  Spiti,  in  vassalage  to  his  eldest  brother  at  I.eh. 
We  may  therefore  conclude  that  Spiti  had  been  under  Tibetan  rule  from  the  overthrow 
of  the  Hindu  dynasty  down  to  that  time,  and  it  probably  remained  a  part  of  Ladakh 
after  tlie  consolidation  of  that  kingdom  under  Lha  Chen  Utpala  CA.D.  1125-50)  who 
conquered  Lahul  and  Kulu  and  made  them  tributary. 

'  It  is  difficult  to  follow  Spiti  history,  with  the  data  at  our  disposal,  but  it  seems 
clear  that  Spiti  was  still  under  Ladakh  in  the  reign  of  Jamyang  Namgyal  (A.D. 
1560-90)  and  probably  became  independent  on  the  conquest  of  Ladakh  by  the  Baltis 
during  this  reign,  but  it  was  recovered  by  Sengge  Namgyal  (A.D.  1590-1620).  On 
his  death,  it  passed  to  his  youngest  son,  Dechog  Namgyal  (A.D.  1620-40),  but  still 
under  vassalage  to  Ladakh.  In  the  reign  of  Delegs  Namgyal,  son  of  Deldan,  and 
grandson  of  Sengge  Namgyal  (A.D.  1640-80),  there  was  war  between  Lhasa  and 
Ladakh,  the  form.er  being  assisted  by  the  MongoHans,  who  had  conquered  Eastern 
Tibet.  Ladakh  appealed  to  the  Mughals  in  Kashmir  for  help  and  an  army  was 
sent  which  defeated  the  Tibetans  at  Basgo,  and  they  retreated  as  far  as  the  Pang- 
gong  Lake,  but  returned  on  the  retirement  of  the  Muglials  and  imposed  terms  on 
Delegs.  These  included  the  surrender  of  Guge  and  other  provinces,  probably  in- 
cluding Spiti.  Delegs,  however,  is  said  to  have  contracted  a  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  the  Tibetan  Commander  and  received  back  Spiti  in  dowry.  This  event 
if  authentic,  must  have  occurred  about  A.D.  1680,  and  from  this  time  Spiti  was  under 
Ladakh.  As  a  result  of  the  Mugljals  being  called  in,  the  wool-trade  of  Western  Tibet 
came  under  the  control  of  Kashmir.  Some  time  after  1680,  Spiti  was  invaded  by 
Raja  Man  Singh  of  Kulu,  who  exacted  tribute,  and  established  a  loose  authority 
over  the  country  which  still  remained  under  Ladakh.  The  two  forts,  the  ruins  of 
which  may  still  be  seen  at  Sumdo  at  the  foot  of  the  Bhabeh  and  Rupin  Passes  near  the 
Pin  river,  are  known  as  the  Lyungti  Khar  (Kulu  forts),  and  may  possibly  have  been 
built  by  Raja  Man  Singh,  but  Sir  ly.  Dane  thinks  they  may  have  been  associated 
with  Raja  Jagat  Singh.  It  is  probable  that  tribute  was  paid  both  to  Ladakh  and 
Kulu,  but  from  its  remote  and  inaccessible  situation  Spiti  was  left  very  much  to 
itself.  An  official  was  sent  from  Leh  as  Governor  but  he  generally  went  away  after 
harvest  time  and  left  the  administration  to  be  carried  on  by  the  Wazir  and  other 
hereditary  officers,  who  again  were  controlled  by  the  headmen  ( gadpo  )  of  groups  of 
villages.  The  same  .state  of  things  existed  in  1821  when  Mr.  Trebeck,  travelling 
companion  to  Mr.  Moorcroft  visited  vSpiti,  and  excepting  the  Khalun  or  Wazir, 
affairs  are  managed  in  the  same  manner  at  the  present  time. 

Spiti  seems  always  to  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  its  neighbours,  especially 
Ladakh,  Bashahr  and  Kulu.  The  people  are  not  warlike  and  when  an  invasion 
occurred,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  they  abandoned  everything  and  fled  to  the 
higher  mountain  slopes,  where  they  remained  till  the  invaders  retired.  Three  such 
invasions  are  recorded  in  our  documents.  The  fir,st  is  referred  to  the  latter  half  o^ 
the  seventeenth  century  when  a  foray  was  made  from  Ladakh.     The  usual  course 


'  Western  Tibet,  Prancke,  pp.  92  and  loi. 
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was  followed  at  the  outset,  but  the  Ladakhis  settled  down  in  the  valley  for  the 
winter  and  the  Spiti  men  then  took  counsel  among  themselves  to  overcome  the 
invaders  by  treachery.  This  they  did  by  making  professions  of  friendship  and 
then  invited  the  intruders  to  a  feast.  Being  numerous  thej^  were  purposely  dis- 
tributed all  through  the  villages.  As  chang  or  strong  liquor  is  an  invariable  accom- 
paniment of  all  such  entertainments,  the  Ladakhis  were  soon  rendered  helpless,  and 
were  then  attacked  and  killed.  A  few  iied  to  Dankhar  fort  and  were  cast  down 
the  cliffs,  and  others  escaped  to  the  mountains  and  perished. 

'  Mr.  Trebeck  gives  an  account  of  a  dispute  about  the  wool-trade,  which  had 
been  made  over  the  Kunzum  Pass  by  a  body  of  armed  men  from  Kulu  in  1819, 
a  short  time  before,  evidently  sent  by  the  Kulu  Wazir,  Sobha  Ram,  and  led  by  a 
connection  of  his.  Mr.  Gerard  also  states  that  about  A.D.  1776  the  fort  of  Dankhar 
was  held  by  the  Bashahris  for  two  years. 

From  Mr.  Trebeck's  account  it  is  clear  that  in  1821,  Spiti  was  still  under 
Ladakh,  but  the  people  probably  paid  tribute  as  blackmail  to  all  the  neighbouring 
states. 

After  the  conquest  of  Ladakh  by  the  Dogras  under  Zorawar  Singh,  Gulab 
Singh's  ablest  general,  one  Rahim  Khan  was  in  1841  placed  in  charge  of  Spiti,  and 
his  son-in-law  Ghulam  Khan  occupied  himself  in  plundering  the  monasteries  and 
destroying  the  idols.  On  the  advance  into  Eastern  Tibet  in  December  of  the  same 
year,  Ghulam  Khan  accompanied  the  force,  under  Zorawar  Singh  and  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  conveyed  to  Lhasa  where  he  was  slowly  tortured  to  death.  Zorawar 
Singh  also  perished  with  almost  the  whole  of  his  army. 

After  the  annexation  of  Kulu  by  the  Sikhs  in  1841:,  a  force  was  sent  into  Spiti. 
As  usual  the  people  fled  to  the  uplands  on  its  approach,  leaving  their  houses  and 
monasteries  to  be  plundered.  The  burnt  condition  of  the  mural  paintings  in  the 
temple  of  the  Pin  Monastery  is  said  to  have  been  due  to  the  incendiarism  of  the 
Sikhs,  but  may  have  been  the  work  of  Giaulam  Khan.  No  attempt,  however,  was 
made  to  annex  the  country  which  remained  a  province  of  Ladakh.  In  1846,  the 
whole  Alpine  Panjab  from  the  Ravi  to  the  Indus,  including  Ladalih  and  Spiti,  was 
transferred  in  perpetual  sovereignty  to  Gulab  Singh  of  Jammu,  but  in  the  same  year 
Spiti  was  exchanged  for  other  territory  and  added  to  Kulu,  with  the  object  of  secur- 
ing a  road  to  the  wool  districts  of  Chang  Thang  in  Tibet  proper.  In  the  Autumn 
of  1846,  General  (then  Captain)  Cunningham  and  Mr.  Vans  Agnew  fixed  the  bound- 
ary between  Spiti  and  Ladakh  and  Eastern  Tibet;  the  mountainous  and  unin- 
habited territory  to  the  east  of  the  Baralacha  and  north  of  the  Parang  Passes  being 
attached  to  Spiti.  The  boundary  runs  from  near  the  Baralacha  Pass,  crosses  the 
Lingti  plain,  and  passes  eastward  to  the  south  of  the  Tsomoriri  Lake,  and  thence  to 
the  Indus,  where  it  touches  Tibet  proper. 

I  Mootcroft,  Travels,  Vol.  II,  p.  64. 
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J.  Hutchison  and  J.  Ph.  Vogel. 

Note. — We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  L.  Shuttleworth  for  valuable  help  in  preparing  the  papers  on 
Lahul  and  Spitl. 

Lahul  includes  the  valleys  of  the  Chandra  and  Bhaga  rivers  to  their  junction, 
and  also  the  main  Chandrabhaga  Valley  as  far  as  Rauli,  seven  miles  north  of  Tindi  in 
Chamba  territory.  The  lower  portion,  from  the  Chakma  or  Thirot  Nala  to  Rauli, 
is  called  Chamba-Lahul,  and  the  upper  portion  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Chandra- 
bhaga on  the  Baralacha  Pass,  is  British  Lahul,  and  was  fomerly  a  part  of  Kulu  state. 
The  high  uninhabited  plain  of  Lingtl  and  its  surrounding  ranges,  to  the  north-east  of 
the  Baralacha  Pass,  which  drain  into  the  Indus,  is  also  politically  a  part  of  Lahul, 
though  geographically  and  othsrwise  closely  connected  with  the  countries  to  the  north- 
east. Lahul  is  thus  situated  where  the  three  kingdoms  of  Kulu,  Chamba  and 
Ladakh  meet,  and  from  the  most  ancient  tjmes  it  has  been  under  the  control  of  one  or 
more  of  these  kingdoms. 

The  people  of  Lahul  are  a  mixed  race,  and  recent  hngiiistic  research  has  shown 
that  in  remote  times  (<=B.C.  2000)  the  country  must  have  been  inhabited  by  an  aboriginal 
tribe  analogous  to  the  Mundaris,  who  are  now  found  only  in  Bengal  and  Central 
India.  This  tribe  ro.ust  have  borrowed  in  very  early  times  from  the  vocabulary 
of  their  Tibetan  neighbours  on  the  north-east  and  east,  who  must  have  constantly 
come  in  contact  with  them  as  nomad  graziers,  traders  or  invaders.  Survivals  of  the 
same  ethnological  stock  are  to  be  found  in  the  Kanawar  Kothi  of  Rupi  Waziri  in  Kulu,  in 
the  isolated  Kulu  village  of  Malana  and  in  the  Bashahr  tract  on  the  Satluj .  At  a  later 
period  Tibetan  tribes  came  from  the  north  and  east ;  as  the  Tibetan-speaking  villages 
near  Koksar  seem  from  their  language  to  have  been  populated  by  settlers  from  the 
east,  that  is,  from  Spiti  or  Tibet,  and  not  from  Rupshu  and  Ladakh.  Aryans  and 
semi-Aryans  also  came  from  the  west  and  south,  and  the  Lahulas  at  the  present  time 
are  the  ultimate  product  of  the  amalgamation  of  these  different  races.  Their  peculiar 
languages,  three  in  number,  are  found  to  have  strong  affinities  with  the  languages 
of  the  Mundaris,  but  are  not  related  to  the  Aryan  languages  of  India,  and  only  in 
vocabulary  distantly  related  to  Tibetan,  which  is  the  vernacular  of  the  Upper  Chandra 
and  Bhaga  Valleys,  around  Koksar  and  Kolang,  and  also  the  written  language  in  most 
of  the  country.  It  seems  probable  therefore  that  at  a  distant  time  the  whole  hill 
tracts. from  Kanawar  in  Bashahr  to  Lahul,  including  much  of  Kulu  were  inhabited 
by  tribes  related  to  the  Mundaris. 

During  the  Kulu  supremacy  a  considerable  influx  of  Kulu  blood  probably  entered 
the  veins  of  the  Lahulis,  especially  in  the  Pattan  or  Manchat  and  Chamba-Lahul. 
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Buddhism  seems  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  Lahul  in  the  eighth  century, 
probably  by  Padma  Sambhava,  the  famous  missionary  from  Udyana,  who  passed 
through  Mandi,  and  first  preached  the  doctrines  of  Buddha  in  Tibet.  It  was  then 
probably  that  some  of  the  Buddhist  shrines  in  Lahul,  such  as  Triloknath  and  Guru 
Ghantal  were  founded.  Previous  to  this,  snake,  demon  and  phallic  worship  was  the 
prevalent  religion,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  hills,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Triloknath  was  originally  a  Shiva  shrine,  and  place  of  pilgrimage.  Lamaism  came 
in  at  a  later  time.  The  Triloknath  temple  book  attributes  the  setting  up  of  the 
white  marble  image  to  Lunduk  of  Uggen  or  Udyana,  probably  Padma  Sambhava. 
The  Guru  Ghantal  white  marble  head  is  of  the  same  workmanship  as  the  Triloknath 
image,  and  both  are  of  the  same  Boddhisatva. 

The  first  historical  mention  of  Lahul  is  found  in  the  travels  of  Hiuen  Tsiang 
A.D.  635,  where  it  is  described  as  a  country  named  Lo-u-lo  lying  to  the  north  of 
K'li-lu-to,  probably  northern  Ladakh,  then  including  the  country  around  the  Indus. 

But  the  Tibetan  Li-yul  has  also  been  identified  by  Rockhill,  with  Khotan 
(Beals  Buddhist  Records  of  the  Western  World,  p.  xviii).  If  this  is  correct  Hiuen 
Tsiang's  placing  of  Lo-u-lo  at  1800  or  1900  li  (360  or  380  miles)  north  of  Kulu  might 
be  intelligible,  though  an  under-estimate.  The  first  Lahul  village  is  only  44  miles  from 
Kulu  town.  Probably  Hiuen  Tsiang  has  confused  the  two  countries  of  Li-yul  (Khotan) 
and  Lo-u-lo  (Lahul)  in  his  estimate  of  distances,  admittedly  derived  from  hearsay 
in  modern  Baltistan.  The  name  has  been  indentified  with  the  Tibetan  words  Lho- 
Yul,  meaning  "  Southern  country."  At  that  early  period  Upper  Ladakh  was  probably 
under  the  rule  of  a  dynasty  with  the  capital  at  Leh,  and  the  name  Lho-Yul  may  have 
been  applied  by  them  to  their  southern  province.  The  Lahuli  name  of  the  country 
at  the  present  time  is  Gdrzha. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  loose  connection  with  Ivadakh  may  have  existed  from 
a  remote  period.  At  the  same  time  Lahul  was  probably  also  more  or  less  under 
Chamba  and  Kulu,  from  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  There  are  indications 
in  the  records  of  these  countries  that  Chamba  may  have  held  the  main  valley  almost 
as  far  up  as  the  junction  of  the  Chandra  and  Bhaga  rivers,  while  Kulu  had  some 
influence  in  the  Chandra  and  Bhaga  Valleys,  and  in  the  wars  of  these  early  times 
between  these  two  states,  the  Chamba  armies  probably  advanced  by  way  of  the 
Kukti  Pass  and  Lahul.  At  that  time  Brahmaur  (Brahmapura)  was  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Chamba  State  which  was  then  confined  to  the  Upper  Ravi  Valley,  the 
lower  valley  being  still  in  the  possession  of  local  petty  chiefs,  called  Ranas  and 
Thakurs. 

In  the  Kulu  annals  it  is  stated  that  Lahul  was  conquered  by  Chamba  at  a  time 

which  we  may  take  to  be  about  A.D.  600,  but  was  recovered  in  the  following  reign, 

after  a  battle  at  the  foot  of  the  Rotang  Pass.     Thesetraditions  and  records  are  more  or 

.less  legendary,  yet  they  confirm  the  assumption  that  Lahul  was  more  or  less  under 

Kula  and  Chamba  in  early  times. 

The  real  rulers  of  Lahul  at  that  early  period  were  no  doubt  the  ancient  petty 
chiefs  called  "Jo"  or  "Cho,"  corresponding  to  the  Ranas  and  Thakurs  elsewhere,  all 
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of  whom  were  of  Tibetan  origin,  and  the  only  symbol  of  subjection  was  the  yearly 
tribute.  This  they  may  have  paid  to  Ladakh  and  also  to  Chamba  and  Kulu ;  just  as 
they  did  at  a  later  period  to  the  two  latter  states.  There  were  ancient  baronial 
families  with  the  usual  forts  at  Ghushal,  Kardang,  Darcha,  and  elsewhere,  besides 
the  three  present  jagtrdars,  or  Thakur  families,  which  will  be  alluded  to  later.  A 
Rana  is  said  to  have  lived  in  Loth,  and  there  were  probably  others  lower  down 
the  main  valley. 

Early  traditions  in  Lahul  tell  of  an  invasion  by  a  race  of  foreigners  from  the 
north,  believed  to  have  been  Yarkandis,  who  are  said  to  have  held  the  country  for  ten 
or  twelve  years.  Old  tombs  discovered  are  thought  to  belong  to  that  period,  during 
which  the  Lahulas  retired  to  the  high  mountain  slopes.  Captain  Harcourt  conjectured 
that  this  invasion  may  have  taken  place  in  the  time  of  Changiz  Khan,  but  it  was 
probably  at  a  much  earlier  period.  Similar  traditions  exist  in  Chamba,  which  was 
invaded  by  the  same  race  of  people,  (there)  also  called  Yarkandis,  who  captured 
Brahmapura — the  former  capital,  killed  the  Raja  in  battle,  and  held  possession  of  the 
Upper  Ravi  Valley  for  ten  or  fifteen  years.  They  are  said  to  have  been  ultimately 
driven  out  by  a  combined  force  from  Suket  and  Kulu.  This  must  have  been  about 
A.D.  780-80.'  Possibly  the  Yetha  are  referred  to,  who  between  400  and  500  A.D. 
conquered  Gandhara  and  India  as  far  south  as  Tirhut,  according  to  the  Chinese  pilgrim, 
Sung  Yun. 

About  A.D.  1000  the  later  Tibetan  kingdom  of  Ladakh  was  founded  by  Skyid 
Ide  nyima  gon,  great-grandson  of  Langdarma,  the  king  of  Lhasa,  who  persecuted 
the  Buddhists  and  was  in  the  end  assassinated  by  a  Buddhist  monk.  Being  driven 
out  of  Eastern  Tibet,  Nyima  gon  fled  to  Western  Tibet,  called  Nagaris,^  which  he 
completely  conquered.  He  had  three  sons,  among  whom  he  divided  his  kingdom,  but 
the  younger  brothers  were  to  be  under  vassalage  to  the  eldest  brother,  Ivha  chen 
palgyi  gon  received  Ladakh  proper,  from  the  Zoja  Pass,  north  of  Kashmir  to  Rutog : 
Trashi  gon,  tlie  second  son,  received  Puraug  and  Guge,  in  the  Upper  Satluj  Valley ; 
and  Lde  tsug  gon,  the  youngest,  was  given  the  southern  provinces,  including  Zangskar, 
Lahul  and  Spiti. 

Possibly  a  small  portion  only  of  Lahul  was  under  Tibetan  rule,  as  it  seems  prob- 
able that  from  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  at  least,  if  not  from  a  much  earlier 
period  as  stated,  the  main  Chandrabhaga  Valley  was  included  in  Chamba  territory. 
Many  traditions  exist  in  I^ahul  pointing  to  this  conclusion,  and  the  people  of  Gushal, 
on  the  left  bank  near  the  junction  of  the  Chandra  and  Bhaga  rivers,  say  they  once 
owned  a  copper  plate  deed  granted  by  a  Chamba  Raja,  which  was  taken  from  them 
after  the  country  was  annexed  to  Kulu. 

On  the  right  bank  these  traditions  are  not  so  clear,  owing  probably  to  the  fact 
that  being  more  open  to  invasion  the  tract  must  often  have  changed  hands.  The 
Chandra  Valley  we  may  assume  to  have  been  under  Kulu,  leaving  only  the  Bhaga 


>  Chamba  Gaz.,  p.  71. 

*  The  W.  Tibetan  province  under  the  Garitok  Garpon  ia  still  called  Nari  Khorsum  (Nari  =  Nghri.s— g  and  s  not  pro- 
nounced) Nari— dependent,  Khor— district  (Ramsay). 
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Valley  to  Ladakh,  and  even  this  does  not  seem  to  have  remained  long  in  Tibetan 
hands. 

'  About  A.D.  1125-50  Lha  Chen  Utpala,  king  of  Ladakh  invaded  Kulu, 
presumably  through  Lahul,  and  exacted  from  the  Raja  a  treaty,  in  which  he  pro- 
mised to  pay  tribute  in  dzos  (half-bred  Yaks)  and  iron.  As  there  are  no  dzosi  in  Kulu 
they  must  have  gone  from  Lahul,  which  must,  therefore,  have  been  a  province  of 
Kulu.     This  treaty  remained  in  force  till  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  Ladakh  chronicles  record  another  invasion  of  Kulu,  which  must  have  taken 
place  through  Lahul  about  A.D.  1530-35,  probably  in  the  reign  of  Sidh  Singh  or  Baha- 
dur Singh  of  Kulu  and  Tsewang  Namgyal  is  said  to  have  made  the  Chiefs  of  Kulu 
"felt  the  weight  of  his  arm."  This  invasion  is  referred  to  in  the  chronicles  of 
Lahul,  and  was  probably  the  result  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Kulu  Chief  to 
throw  off  the  Tibetan  hold  on  the  country. 

^  Another  account  referred  to  by  Captain  Harcourt,  makes  Lahul  a  province  of 
the  kingdom  of  Guge  in  Western  Tibet  and  part  of  Kanawar  about  this  time.  Recent 
research,  however,  has  shown  that  this  is  incorrect,  Guge  never  held  territory  in  the 
Chandrabhaga  Valley  though  Spiti  was  at  one  time  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  when 
the  country  was  conquered  by  Sengge  Namgyal,  king  of  Ladakh  (A.D.  1596-1620),  Spiti 
and  Zangskar  were  made  over  to  his  younger  son,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  Lahul. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  finding  of  many  references  to  Sengge  Namgyal  in  Spiti 
inscriptions  but  none  in  Lahul.  • 

'  About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  Ladakh  was  invaded  by 
Tjastern  Tibet,  then  under  Mongolia,  and  being  worsted  in  the  struggle  the  king, 
Delegs  Namgyal  (1640-1680)  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Muglials  from  Kashmir.  With 
their  help  the  invaders  were  defeated  at  Basgo  and  driven  back.  There  is  literary 
evidence  of  this  invasion  both  in  Spiti  and  Lahul,  as  the  invasion  of  the  Tso-po 
(Mongols)  under  Galdan  Chang.  He  burnt  the  Tangyud  Gompa  in  Spiti,  stormed 
Kolang  fort  in  Lahul  and  crossed  the  Bhaga,  but  on  his  way  towards  Kulu  he  lost 
most  of  his  army  near  Gondla  from  avalanches.  The  plain  where  this  occurred  is  still 
known  as  Roh-lang-tang.  Bones  are  still  found  there.  On  the  retreat  of  the  Mongols 
the  Raja  of  Kulu,  Bidhi  Singh  {K.T>.  1672)  seized  the  opportunity  to  bring  Lahul 
entirely  under  his  sway.  He  also  advanced  down  the  Main  Valley  and  annexed  the 
country  from  Chamba  as  far  as  Thirot,  the  present  boundary.  A  tradition  recorded 
in  Tibetan  at  the  Triloknath  shrine  also  runs  that  a  Kulii  Raja  reached  Triloknath 
and  tried  to  carry  off  the  idol,  but  was  defeated  in  the  attempt  as  the  stone  became 
so  heavy  that  it  could  not  be  moved.  There  is  a  mark  on  the  right  leg  of  the  image 
which  is  said  to  have  resulted  from  a  sword  blow  by  a  Kulti  soldier  at  the  time. 
One  account  states  that  Manchat  was  acquired  from  Chamba  as  dowry  with  a  Chamba 
princess.  This  is  highly  improbable  as  territory  is  never  given  on  such  occasions, 
and  there  is  no  record  of  such  a  marriage  having  ever  taken  place. 

At  the  time  of  Bidhi  Singh's  advance  one  of  the  noble  families, — or  Jos — of 


1  Western  Tibet,  Francke,  pp.  65  and  86. 

2  Kooloo,  Lahoul  and  Spiti,  Harcourt,  1871,  p.  424.  3  Western  Tibet,  Francke,  pp.  106  et  seq. 
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Lahul— that  of  Barbog — resisted  and  was  deprived  of  all  power;  the  other  two 
submitted,  and  received  jagirs  and  also  the  title  of  Thakur  as  in  Kulu.  Though  all 
of  Tibetan  origin  they  began  under  Hindu  influence  to  call  themselves  Rajputs  and 
to  claim  that  their  ancestors  entered  lyahul  from  Bangahal.  All  except  Barbog 
altered  their  chronicles  to  support  this  claim.  They  marry  into  the  Kulu  Thakur 
and  even  into  the  Kulu  Rajput  royal  families. 

X  The  Tinan  Chronicle — ■  that  of  Gondhla  in  the  Chandra  Valley  still  gives  the  name 
"  Iron  Castle  "  in  Tibet  as  the  place  whence  the  original  ancestor  of  the  family  came, 
and  his  name,  Rami  Pal,  only  half  conceals  the  common  Tibetan  name  of  Dpal. 
Barbog  and  also  the  Gumrang  family  in  the  Bhaga  Valley  still  marry  into  the  house 
of  ex-kings  of  Ladakh,  residing  at  Stog  near  Leh. 

From  about  A.D.  1670  onwards  Tibetan  influence  came  to  an  end  in  Lahul,  and 
about  A.D.  1700  Raja  Man  Singh  of  Kulu  further  strengthened  his  hold  on  the 
country  by  marching  to  the  north  of  the  Baralacha  Pass,  and  fixing  the  boundary 
with  Ladakh,  probably  at  Lingti  where  it  still  is.  He  built  the  Gondla  Fort  and 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Gondla  family.  Again  about  1800,  in  the  time  of  Raja 
Pritam  Singh,  a  Lahul  contingent  assisted  in  the  war  with  Mandi  at  Bajaura,  where 
they  fought  under  the  banner  of  the  Gyephang  Lha — the  spirit  of  the  great  peak  that 
looks  down  the  Kulu  Valle5^  An  account  of  this  event  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Moravian 
Mission  at  Kyelang,  written  both  in  Pahari  and  Urdu. 

'  When  William  Moorcroft  passed  through  Lahul  in  1820,  he  found  four  villages 
in  the  Chandra  Valley  still  paying  tribute  to  Ladakh.  This,  however,  may  have 
continued  to  be  done  simply  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  border  and  the  trade 
connections.     These  payments  were  continued  till  stopped  by  Government  in  1862. 

Chi  the  subjection  of  Kulu  by  the  Sikhs  in  1840-41,  Lahul  also  was  taken 
over  and  ruled  by  them  in  the  usual  extortionate  manner,  but  with  the  cession  of  the 
Doab  in  1846  both  Kulu  and  Lahul  became  British  territory  and  an  era  of  peace  and 
prosperity  began  for  the  country,  which  has  continued  down  to  the  present  day 
The  people  look  more  and  more  to  India  year  by  year,  and  the  Thakurs  have  adopted 
Hindu  customs  and  connections.  Lower  Lahul  remains  under  Chamba  and  has  also 
shared  in  the  general  prosperity.  Most  of  it  is  under  the  Rana  of  Triloknatli  whose 
ancestors  have  been  in  power  from  time  immemorial,  probably  long  before  the  Chamba 
Rajas  obtained  control  over  the  valley.  The  family  being  Rajput  intermarries 
with  Rana  families  in  the  Ravi  and  Bias  Valleys  in  Chamba. 

The  Moravian  Mission  with  its  headquarters  at  Kyelang  established  in  1853, 
has  been  in  many  respects  a  medium  of  great  material  advantage  to  Lahul.  Though 
German  in  origin  the  Mission  is  international  in  character,  and  almost  all  the  Mission- 
aries are  now  English  or  Swiss,  while  the  Mission  funds  come  exclusively  from 
England,  where  there  is  an  indigenous  branch  of  the  Moravian  Church.  Some  of  the 
Missionaries  have  done  valuable  historical,  archaeological  and  linguistic  work,  espe- 
cially the  Rev.  A.  D.  H.  Francke,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  details 
in  this  history. 


'  Moorcroft,  Travels,  p.  198. 


Notes  on  the  History  of  Chanehni  State.' 

J.  Hutchison  and  J.  Ph.  Vogel. 

Note. — The  historical  material  for  our  papers  on  many  of  the  smaller  states  is  very  scanty,  but  it  seems  advisable  to 
put  it  on  record. 

Chanehni  State  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Chinab  river,  on  the  east  by 
Bhadrawah,  on  the  south  by  the  Gaddian  Dhar  and  Bandhralta,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Birhon  Nala  and  Bhoti.  It  included  two  main  portions,  separated  by  the  Ladha 
ka  Dhar— one  in  the  Upper  Tawi  Valley  and  the  other  in  the  Chinab  Valley. 

The  ancient  name  of  the  country  was  Himmat  or  Hiunta — meaning  "  the  snow 
country,"  hence  the  clan  name  of  Himtal  or  Hiuntal,  adopted  by  the  former  rulers. 
The  latter  name  is  often  contracted  to  Hantal. 

The  ruling  family  which  is  still  in  possession  of  a  portion  of  their  territory  is  of 
Chandarbansi  race  and  is  descended  from  the  ancient  royal  line  of  Chanderi  in 
Bandhel-Khand.  The  tradition  runs  that  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century  the  Raja  of  Chanderi  named  Harihar  Chand,  leaving  one  of  his  sons  in  the 
ancestral  State  came  on  pilgrimage  to  Jwalamukhi  with  his  other  four  sons,  named 
Bir  Chand,  Ghamir  Chand,  Kabir  Chand  and  Sabir  Chand.  On  the  way  he  saw 
Jhandbhari,  now  in  the  Hoshiarpur  District,  conquered  the  place  and  settled  there. 
Some  time  later  his  eldest,  son,  Bir  Chand,  founded  the  State  of  Kahlur  or  Bilaspur, 
and  in  a  similar  manner  Kabir  Chand  established  himself  in  Kumaun,  while  another 
son,  Sabir  Chand  is  said  to  have  been  killed  while  engaged  in  a  game  of  tent  pegging, 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  Soon  after  Bilaspur  was  founded  a  petty  chief  of  Megh 
caste  came  there  from  the  district  of  Himmat  to  solicit  help  of  the  Raja  against  some 
of  the  petty  chiefs  around  him  of  Rajput  caste,  who  looked  down  on  him  because 
he  was  a  Megh,  and  probably  sought  to  dispossess  him.  From  this  it  is  evident 
that  in  the  Jammu  hills  also  as  elsewhere  the  Rajpiit  States  were  preceded  by  a 
Thakurain  period  or  government  b)'^  petty  chiefs  called  Ranas  and  Thakurs,  some  of 
them  Rajputs  and  others  of  lower  castes.  Raja  Bir  Chand  being  unable  to  go  him- 
self deputed  his  next  younger  brother,  Ghamir  Chand,  to  proceed  with  an  army  to 
the  help  of  the  Megh  Thakur,  who  resided  at  a  place  called  Mantalai  or  Old  Himmat, 
some  distance  to  the  south-east  of  the  present  town  of  Chanehni.  On  arrival  Ghamir 
Chand  fought  with  and  overcame  the  Ranas  and  Thakurs,  and  the  Megh  Thakur 
then  made  over  all  his  own  territory  also  and  became  a  subject.  Thus  the  Chanehni 
State  was  founded. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Vansavalls  of  Bilaspur  and  Chanehni  fully 
corroborate  popular  tradition ,  for  they  ascribe  the  foundation  of  both  states  to  a 
common  ancestor,  who  came  from  Chanderi.     At  a  later  period  Hindur  or  Nalagarh 
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State  was  founded  by  a  cadet  of  the  Bilaspur  family,  so  that  all  three  states  are  from 
a  common  origin. 

As  regards  the  antiquity  of  the  State,  there  were  forty-five  chiefs  from  its  founda- 
tion to  its  overthrow  in  1822,  and  allowing  an  average  reign  of  twenty-two  years  to 
each,  we  may  conclude  that  the  State  was  founded  in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth 
century.  The  capital  was  at  a  place  originally  called  Chaka  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tawi  river,  which  was  probably  re-named  Chanderi  and  the  name  gradually  became 
corrupted  to  Chanehni. 

We  unfortunately  possess  very  little  material  for  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
State  except  the  Vansavall  containing  the  names  of  the  Rajas  who  ruled  over  it.  It 
is  not  referred  to  in  the  Muhammadan  records,  nor  in  any  contemporary  documents 
which  have  come  into  our  hands.  That  its  history  was  similar  to  that  of  other  hill 
States  seems  probable,  and  it  may  have  been  in  close  association  with  Jammu  from  a 
comparatively  early  period.  It  certainly  was  so  from  the  time  of  Dhrub  Dev  of 
Jammu  A.D.  1703-35 — and  we  find  the  Chanehni  Rajas  leading  their  own  contingents 
in  the  wars  of  aggression  undertaken  by  the  JammQ  chiefs. 

That  Chanehni  was  under  subjection  to  the  Mugials  from  the  time  of  Akbar  is 
also  more  than  probable,  and  it  may  have  been  involved  in  the  two  outbreaks  of 
A.D.  1588-9  and  1594-5,  though  not  mentioned  among  the  states  whose  Rajas  tendered 
their  allegiance  and  presented  presents  to  the  Emperor. 

Some  curious  legends  are  associated  with  Chanehni.  To  the  south-east  of  the 
capital  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  and  near  the  ancient  nucleus  of  Mantalai  is  a  famous 
tlrtha  or  place  of  pilgrimage,  called  Sudh  Mahadev.  It  is  said  that  in  olden  times  a 
Rakash  or  demon  abode  there,  named  Sarin,  which  was  very  troublesome  to  the 
Devtas.  They,  therefore,  appealed  to  Shiva  and  he  hurled  his  trident  at  the  demon 
with  such  force  that  it  not  only  killed  him,  but  pierced  the  earth  through  and  through 
and  made  its  appearance  in  Patala,  or  the  lower  regions.  This  iron  trident  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  temple  of  Sudh  Mahadev,  standing  six  feet  high  above  the  ground,  with 
a  diameter  of  six  inches.  On  one  occasion  a  Raja  of  Chanehni,  named  Ram  Chand, 
thirty-second  in  descent  from  Ghamir  Chand,  was  encamped  at  Sudh  Mahadev  and 
wanted  to  test  the  truth  of  the  legend.  He,  therefore,  ordered  his  people  to  dig  up 
the  trident  and  the  digging  was  continued  for  two  days.  On  the  third  night  the  Raja 
had  a  vision  that  on  the  following  morning  a  piece  of  iron  would  fall  from  the  top  of 
the  trident  and  a  Saligram  would  appear  out  of  it.  Of  this  piece  of  iron  he  was 
commanded  to  make  a  sword  and  he  was  also  enjoined  to  worship  daily  the  Saligrama, 
which  should  appear.  He  was  also  told  that  the  sword  would  possess  this  special 
property  that  it  would  foretell  victory  or  defeat  in  time  of  war.  If  placed  under  all 
the  other  arms,  and  it  came  above  them  of  itself  then  victory  was  assured,  otherwise 
defeat  would  befall  the  State.  The  Raja  was  also  ordered  to  build  a  temple  for  an 
image  of  Shiva  which  would  appear  the  following  day. 

Next  morning,  as  foretold  in  the  vision,  a  piece  of  iron  fell  from  the  top  of  the 
trident  and  an  idol  emerged  from  it  which  is  known  as  Lakshmi  Damodar.  A  villag- 
er also  came  with  the  news  that  while  ploughing  in  his  field  he  saw  an  idol  buried 
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there.  The  Raja  then  commanded  to  stop  the  digging  and  had  a  sword  made  from 
the  piece  of  iron,  and  he  also  erected  a  temple  for  the  idol  found,  which  is  known  to 
this  day  as  Sudh  Mahadev.  It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  State,  some 
ten  miles  east  of  Chanehni.  A  fire  in  the  temple,  which  was  first  kindled  by  a  fogi 
named  Sarup  Nath,  is  kept  continually  burning  and  the  ashes  of  the  dhonl  are  never 
removed,  as  it  is  regarded  as  inauspicious  to  do  so. 

The  sword  thus  acquired  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Chanehni  family  for 
many  generations  and  by  the  "  m.iracle  of  the  sword  "  the  Rajas  were  able  to  foretell 
victory  or  defeat  in  battle.  Their  services  were  much  in  demand  on  this  account 
among  the  neighbouring  states. 

About  A.D.  1760  Shamsher  Chand  succeeded  to  the  gaddl  of  Chanehni.  Ahmad 
Shah  Durrani  then  ruled  the  Pan  jab,  which  had  been  ceded  to  him  by  the  Emperor 
of  Delhi  in  1752.  Sukh  Jewan  was  his  Governor  of  Kashmir,  and  being  in  revolt  a 
force  was  sent  against  him  by  Ahmad  Shah  about  1764  with  a  contingent  from 
Ranjit  Dev  of  Jammu,  and  Shamsher  Chand  was  called  upon  to  accompany  the  force, 
with  his  contingent.  The  expedition  was  successful  and  Sukh  Jewan  was  defeated 
and  captured.  As  a  reward  for  his  assistance  a  jaglr  was  granted  in  Kashmir  to  the 
Chanehni  chief,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  State  till  the  conquest  of  the  valley 
by  the  Sikhs  in  1819. 

Another  expedition  is  also  recorded  in  which  the  Chanehni  chief  bore  a  part. 
On  the  cession  of  the  Panjab  to  Ahmad  Shah  Durrani  the  hill  chiefs  all  resumed  their 
independence  and  seized  by  force  any  territory  of  which  they  had  been  deprived 
under  Mughal  rule.  The  Kangra  State  seems  to  have  suffered  most  in  this  respect, 
and  large  portions  of  the  territory  had  been  either  annexed  to  the  empire  or  granted 
in  jaglr  to  neighbouring  States.  The  ilaqa  of  Pathiyar  near  Palampur  in  the  Kangra 
Valley  had  in  this  way  been  granted  to  the  Raja  of  Chamba  and  was  recovered  by 
Raja  Ghamand  Chand  of  Kangra.  As  the  ilaqa  had  been  in  the  possession  of  Chamba 
for  several  generations  it  was  claimed  as  State  territory,  and  the  Raja  being  a  minor 
the  queen-mother  a  sister  of  Ranjit  Dev  of  Jammu  appealed  to  her  brother  for  help 
in  recapturmg  the  fort,  which  was  at  once  forthcoming. 

Ranjit  Dev  then  summoned  contingents  from  the  other-  States  dependent  on 
Jammu.  These  were  :■ — Shamsher  Chand  of  Chanehni ;  Azam  Chand  of  Mankot  > 
Amrit  Pal  of  Basohli ;  Ratan  Dev  of  Jasrota  and  Jai  Singh  of  Bandhralta.  The 
command  of  the  army  was  entrusted  to  Brijraj  Dev,  son  of  Ranjit  Dev,  and  on 
arrival  at  Nurpur  it  was  joined  by  Prithwi  Singh  of  that  State,  and  in  Kangra  by 
Gobind  Chand  of  Datarpur  and  Raj  Singh  of  Chamba.  Raja  Ghamand  Chand  was 
encamped  at  Kalesari  and  seeing  such  a  muster  of  the  opposing  forces,  he  fled  with- 
out offering  battle  and  the  Pathiyar  Fort  was  surrendered  and  the  ilaqa  restored  to 
Chamba.' 

Raja  Shamsher  Chand  is  said  to  have  come  to  a  sad  end  on  his  way  back  from 
this  expedition.     The  wonderful  sword  seems  to  have  been  credited  with  the  victory 


I   Cf .  Chamba  Oaz.  p.  98. 
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and  Prithwi  Singh  of  Nurpur  was  keen  on  securing  it.  He  secretly  followed  Shamsher 
Chand  and  fell  upon  him  unawares  at  a  place  called  Dadand  near  Jandrah  while 
engaged  in  worshipping  the  Saligrama.  On  being  told  of  the  approach  of  the  Nurpur 
Army  and  probably  knowing  the  purpose  with  which  it  was  pursuing  him,  Shamsher 
Giand  resorted  to  the  sword  for  an  omen  of  success  or  failure.  On  its  failing  to  rise 
as  usual  above  the  other  arms  he  knew  that  his  end  had  come  and  continued  his  puja 
till  despatched  by  the  enemy. 

The  Raja  of  Nurpur  thus  secured  the  sword  which  was  placed  in  one  of  the 
temples  at  his  capital,  but  has  now  been  lost.  It  is  said  to  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Amrit  Pal  of  Basohli. 

The  Chanehni  State  attained  its  widest  limits  during  the  reign  of  Shamsher 
Chand.  Shamsher  Chand  was  succeeded  by  Kishor  Chand  and  he  in  turn  by  Tegh 
Chand,  who  died  without  male  heirs,  leaving  only  a  daughter  whom  her  mother  sought 
to  be  recognized  as  ruler.  This  claim  was  opposed  by  Dayal  Chand,  son  of  Jahagar 
Chand,  a  younger  son  of  Shamsher  Chand.  The  rani's  claim  was  supported  by  Basu, 
a  son  of  Badan  Chand,  who  was  also  a  younger  son  of  Shamsher  Chand  by  another 
rani.  The  result  was  a  contest  in  which  Basu  was  killed,  and  Dayal  Chand  then 
succeeded  to  the  gaddt.  While  this  strife  was  going  on  the  Raja  of  Bhoti  State  laid 
siege  to  Chorgalla  Fort,  on  the  Ladha  Dhar.  The  fort  was  garrisoned  with  only 
thirty  Rajputs  and  no  relief  could  be  sent. 

They  held  out  as  long  as  possible  but  at  last  had  to  face  the  alternative  of 
surrender  or  death.  They  finally  determined  to  die  rather  than  surrender,  and  throw- 
ing open  the  gates  they  charged  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy  and  slew  many  of  them. 
The  rest  taken  by  surprise  fled  from  the  field.  This  gave  rise  to  the  popular  saying, 
"  One  Himtal  is  worth  seven  Bhutials." 

It  must  have  been  about  this  time  (1783)  that  Mr.  Forster,  the  traveller  passed 
through  Chanehni,  on  his  way  from  Jammu  to  Kashmir.'  He  has  only  a  short  note 
as  follows : — 

"Near  Nagrota  commence  the  districts  of  Chinannee,  a  dependant  of  Jumbo  with 
one  lac  of  rupees.  Chinannee  is  a  neat  and  populous  town,  situate  on  the  brow  of  a 
hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  on  the  eastern  side  runs  a  rapid  stream  passing  to  the  left." 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  this  stream  was  the  Tawi,  which  he  crossed 
at  Jammu.  By  that  time  the  Sikhs  had  begun  their  inroads  into  the  hills,  though 
they  may  not  have  reached  Chanehni  till  a  later  time,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  State 
became  entirely  subject  to  Ranjit  Singh  early  in  his  reign. 

The  three  Jammu  princes,  Gulab  Singh,  Dhian  Singh  and  Suchet  Singh  were  then 
rising  into  power.  They  were  all  advanced  to  the  status  and  dignity  of  "  Raja,"  about 
1820-22,  and  Bandhralta  was  assigned  to  Suchet  Singh  as  a  fief  after  the  ancient  line 
of  rulers  had  been  deposed  and  expelled  from  the  State.  Foreseeing  danger,  Dayal 
Chand  ordered  the  fort  of  Shivgarh,  on  the  eastern  frontier,  to  be  made  ready  for 
defence.    He  had  assisted  Raja  Gulab  Singh  in  the  attack  on  Kashtwar,  as  Vigne  tells 

'  Forster  remarks  that  he  had  to  pay  a  rupee  for  crossing  the  river  Chinab  probably  at   Ramban,   into  Kashtwar 
territory,  by  a  swing  bridgi:.     Forster,  Travels,  Vol.  I.  pp.  341-59. 
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US,  but  this  did  not  save  him  from  a  similar  fate.  Raja  Suchet  Singh  had  gone  on 
pilgrimage  to  Sudh  Mahadev  and  on  his  way  back  he  annexed  Marothi,  a  village  on 
the  eastern  border  of  Chanehni.  Raja  Dayal  Singh  becoming  alarmed  made  prepara- 
tions for  defence,  and  Suchet  Singh  on  learning  this  invaded  the  State  from  Ramnagar, 
with  the  help  of  a  Sikh  force  to  which  the  Chanehni  Raja  could  offer  no  resistance. 
Having  transferred  his  family  and  valuables,  with  a  large  number  of  women  and 
children  of  the  town,  to  the  strong  fort  of  Shivgarh  among  the  mountains,  he  hurried 
off  to  Lahore,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  the  favour  of  the  Maharaja.  Meanwhile 
Suchet  Singh  sacked  the  town  of  Chanehni  and  set  the  palace  on  fire. 

When  Raja  Dayal  Chand  returned  from  Lahore  with  a  farman,  in  the  name  of 
Raja  Gulab  Singh,  for  the  restoration  of  the  State,  with  permission  to  reside  in  his 
own  home,  he  was  detained  in  Jammu  for  some  months.  At  length  on  reaching  his 
capital  he  found  that  the  State  had  been  divided  into  four  parts.  Ilaqa  Kotla  and 
Nagulta,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Tawi,  had  been  taken  by  Raja  Suchet  Singh. 
The  Batoti  and  Udhampur  ilaqas  had  been  annexed  to  Jammti,  and  Rudhar  on  the 
eastern  border  was  given  to  Raja  Dhian  Singh.  Only  Chanehni  proper  with  Malwana 
ilaqa  was  left  to  Dayal  Chand.  Later  on,  however,  Raja  Dhian  Singh  restored  the 
Rudhar  ilaqa,  which  still  forms  a  portion  of  the  jagir  held  by  the  Chanehni  Rajas, 
who  continue  to  reside  in  their  ancient  capital  in  subjection  to  Jammu. 

Mr.  Vigne  passed  through  Chanehni  in  1839,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  met  the 
Raja.  He  has  the  following  note  on  the  town,  "  Chinini  is  a  large  and  neat  village, 
overlooked  by  the  old  palace,  if  it  deserve  such  a  name,  of  its  legitimate  Rajah.  The 
river  Tawi  has  its  sources  in  the  mountains  to  the  eastward  of  it,  and  comes  rattling 
down  the  ravine  which  conducts  its  stream  to  the  fort  of  the  eminence  on  which  the 
village  is  built.  The  territories  of  the  Chinini  Rajah  extended  from  Dodhera  on  the 
northward,  and  southward  to  the  village  of  Bari." 

More  fortunate  than  most  of  the  other  hill  chiefs  of  the  Dugar  group,  the  Rajas 
of  Chanehni  still  have  their  residence  in  their  ancient  capital,  and  own  a  large  part 
of  their  former  patrimony,  where  they  continue  to  exercise  almost  full  authority. 
The  present  chief.  Raja  Kedar  Chand  holds  the  powers  of  a  first-class  magistrate 
within  his  jaglr  and  all  the  financial  and  political  work  is  carried  out  under  his  orders- 
He  is  nearly  related  by  marriage  to  the  Jammu  royal  family. 


Notes  on  the  History  of  Bandhralta  State. 

J.  Hutchison  and  J.  Ph.  Vogel. 

This  State  is  now  called  Ramnagar,  but  the  name  came  into  use  only  after  the 
tract  was  annexed  to  Jammu  about  a  hundred  years  ago.  As  a  State,  Bandhralta 
was  situated  to  the  south  of  Chanehni  and  it  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  Bhadrawah, 
on  the  south  by  Mankot,  and  on  the  west  by  Balwalta  or  Udhampur.  The  capital 
was  originally  called  Nagar,  as  being  the  only  town  in  the  principality,  and  the  ruling 
family  took  their  clan  name  of  Bandhral  from  the  name  of  the  tract. 

The  ancestor  of  the  family  and  founder  of  the  State  was  a  cadet  of  the  royal 
house  of  Chamba,  and  from  the  Vansavall  of  that  State  we  learn  that  Bandhralta 
must  have  been  founded  about  A.D.  1000-20.  The  Vansavall  cortains  only  twenty- 
one  names  down  to  the  extinction  of  the  State  in  1822,  giving  an  average  of  nearly 
forty  years  to  each,  which  is  very  improbable.  We  must,  therefore,  conclude  that 
many  names  have  been  omitted  in  copying.  During  the  same  period  there  are 
thirtynine  names  in  the  Chamba  roll  of  Rajas. 

In  the  case  of  Bandhralta  also  we  find  a  tradition  of  a  Thakurian  period  in 
ancient  times,  and  much  the  same  reason  is  given  for  the  invasion  of  the  tract,  as  in 
the  case  of  other  States,  viz.  tyranny  and  oppression  of  their  subjects  by  the  Ranas 
and  Thakurs.  As  a  result  some  of  the  Zemindars  went  to  Chamba  to  ask  help.  Vichet- 
tar  Varman  (A.D.  980-1000)  was  then  in  power,  and  unable  to  go  himself  he  sent  his 
younger  brother,  who  vanquished  the  Ranas,  and  made  himself  ruler.  A  tradition 
is  also  current  which  throws  light  on  the  methods  employed  to  get  rid  of  troublesome 
opponents.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Raja  and  the  local  Rana  both  availed  them- 
selves of  the  services  ot  the  same  barber,  who  was  bribed  to  cut  the  Rana's  throat 
while  shaving  him.  In  this  way  a  powerful  rival  was  removed,  seventy-two  petty 
chiefs  are  said  to  have  been  overcome  by  one  means  or  another,  and  the  Raja  then 
assumed  the  name  Bahattar  to  mstrk  the  fact. 

The  State  is  not  referred  to  in  any  Muhammadan  histories.  It  was  always  small, 
and  the  revenue  seldom  exceeded  a  lakh  of  rupees.  Of  its  subsequent  history  we 
know  almost  nothing  as  no  records  seem  to  be  available.  That  it  was  in  close  touch 
with  Jammu  seems  certain,  at  least  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  it  was  as  we  know  called  upon  to  supply  contingents  for  the  wars  of  that  time 
in  which  Jammu  was  involved. 

With  the  rise  of  the  Sikh  power  in  the  Panjab,  Bandhralta  came  under  their 
control  like  the  other  hill  States,  and  in  1822  when  Suchet  Singh  of  Jammu  was 
created  a  Raja  the  tract  was  made  over  to  him  in  fief.  The  ancient  line  was  then 
deposed  but  allowed  to  remain  for  a  time.     This,  however,  was  soon  found  to  be 
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awkward  as  an  attempt  was  made  to  recover  the  territory  and  they  were  finally 
exiled  from  the  State.  They  first  retired  to  Kangra  where  they  resided  for  some 
time  under  the  protection  of  Raja  Sansar  Chand,  but  afterwards  went  to  Tehri 
Garhwal  and  filially  settled  at  Shahzadpur  in  the  Ambala  District. 

The  last  Raja  to  exercise  ruling  power  was  Bhup  Dhar  Dev,  who  died  at 
Shahzadpur.  He  had  been  assigned  a  pension  of  Rs.  3,000  by  Government,  which  is 
still  paid  to  the  family. 

'  Raja  Suchet  Singh  took  much  interest  in  Ramnagar  which  received  its  new 
name  after  coming  under  his  control.  He  built  a  palace  outside  the  town  where  he 
used  to  reside,  and  also  a  fort  on  the  Chaugan  which  is  still  held  by  a  garrison.  On 
his  death  in  Lahore  in  1844,  his  rams  became  sail,  and  the  spot  is  still  marked  by  a 
garden.  As  he  died  childless  the  fief  reverted  to  Jammu.  At  a  later  time  it  was 
granted  as  a  jagir  to  Raja  Ram  Singh,  second  brother  of  the  present  Maharaja,  and 
on  his  demise  without  a  male  heir  it  again  became  merged  in  the  Jammu  State. 

1  Vide  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  Drew.  p.  86,  also  Vigne,  Travels,  Vol.  I,  pp.  187,  8— 9,  and  150. 


Some  aspects  of  Slavery. 
V.  lyAKSHMAN  Sarup  M.A.  ;  D.  Phil.  (Oxon.) 

Sources  of  information  with  regard  to  Slavery  in  India  and  elsewhere - 

Manu :   IV.  i8o,  185, 153-256. 

VIII.  06,  70,  363,  415-417. 

IX.  55. 

S.B.E.  Vol.  XXV. 
Mahabharata  :  XII.  244,  14-15  ;  19-20. 
Yajnavalkiya  smrti :  (i.   158);  II.  70-71;   182-184; 
(t.  166)  290-291. 

Visnu  Smrti :  LVII.  16. 
VIII.  2.  3. 
Gautamiya  Dharmasastra  :  XVII.  5-6  ;  XXVIII.  13,  33. 

S.B.E.  Vol.  III. 
Apastambiya  Dharmasutra :   II  6.13,11. 

S.B.E.  Vol.  II. 
Baudhayaniya     „  i.  19.  13. 

Narada  smrti :  V.  2-43 

S.B.E.  Vol.  XXXIII. 
Brhaspati  Smrti :  XVI.  7. 

S.B.E.  Vol.  XXXIII. 
Kautiliyam  arthasastram  :  II.  i. 

III.  13- 

IV.  12. 

(Mysore  ed.  pp.  47,  181-184,  230.) 
Eng.  Trans.  II.  i ;  III.  13;  IV.  12. 

(Mysore  ed.  pp.  53,  230-233,  291.) 
Sukra  Niti-sara :  ch.  II. 

(S.B.H.  pp.  98-99  ) 
Vyavaharamayukha :  Athabhyupetyasusrusa. 

Mandlik;  edition,  Bormli,  1880,  pp.  78-80. 
Eng.  trans,  by  Mandlik  :  pp.  124-127. 
Mandlik,  Hindu  Law. 
VTramitrodaya-vyavaharadhyaya. 

I.  123,  125,  126,  127. 
Mitaksara  on  Yajiiavalkya.     II.  182-184. 
The  Kirukta :  3.  4. 
Plato :  Republic.     III.  387. 
V.  469. 
VIII.  549,  563.     IX.  578-579- 
Jowett:  Dialogues  of  Plato 
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3rd.  ed.  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  69,  165,  253,  271, 
288,  289. 
Plato  :  The  Laws.     II.  669,  674. 
VI.  776-778. 
VII.  793-794. 

IX.  868,  872,  879,  881,  882. 
XI.  914,  916,  930,  936. 
Jowett :  Dialogues  of  Plato. 

3rd.  ed.  Vol.  V,  pp.  49,  54,  158-160,  174, 
252,  256,  264,  266,  267,  300, 
302,  319,  325. 
Aristotle  :  Politics.     1253  b. — 1255  b. 

I-  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  13  ;  III.  4,  6 ;  V.  11. ;  VI.  4 ;   Vlt.  10. 
Jowett's  Eng.  trans.  Vol.  i,  pp.  5-12 
Plutarch,  Lives :  Part  I,  ch.  Ill,  sec.  5. 
Twelve  Tables  :  IV.  2. 
Sohm,  Institutes  of  Roman  Law,  pp.  482,  486. 

Eng.  trans,  by  Ledlie. 
Leage,  Roman  Private  Law,  pp.  77-78. 
Gaius,  Institutes  of  Roman  Law,  i.  13-54. 

Poste,  English  translation,  4th.  ed.  pp.  20-37. 
Njals  saga :  Eng.  trans,  by  G.  W.  Dasent. 

The  time  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  Icelandic  Saga  is  supposed  to  be  almost  about  iioo  A.D. 
The  chronicle  itself  was  written  a  century  later. 
Ch.  2.     Hrut  woos  Unna:  Sale  of  a  daughter. 

Code   of   Hammurabi :    Eng.  trans,  by   W.  W.  Davies  c.  2700   B.C.  represents  the  laws  of  the 
Babylonians,  discovered  at  Susa  near  the  Persian  Gulf  by  M.  de  Morgan  in  1902. 
No.  117 — sale  of  a  son,  or  daughter,  or  wife.     Cf.  also  sections  :  278-28I. 

King  iEthelbirth's  Dooms :  .\iicient  laws  and  Institutes  of  England  by  Benjamin  Thorpe.     They 
comprise  the  laws  enacted  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings  from  .lEthel birth  to  Cnut,  laws  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  and  William  the  Conqueror  ascribed  to  Henry  I. 
.Sec.  ^^,  p.  518. 

Pollock  and  Maitland  History  of  English  Law :  ii.  436,  Church  admits  the  right  of  a  father  to 
sell  a  son  under  seven  into  slavery.     17th.  century. 

Sale  of  children  prohibited  in  the  empire  by  Diocletian  which  led  to  infanticide  and  therefore  was 
re-allowed  by  Constantine. 
Genesis,  xxxi.  14,  15. 
Douglas  :  Society  in  China,  p.  202. 
She-King.     Part  II,  Bk.  IV,  ode.  5,  stanzas  8-9. 

Marriage  by  Capture  and  Purchase. 

Whether  the  daughter  has  a  legal  right  to  inherit  patrimony  or  not,  forms  a 
topic  of  discussion  in  N.  3.  4 — 6.  Yaska  maintains  that  she  has  as  much  right  to  be- 
come the  heir  of  her  father  as  the  son,  for  both  are  the  representatives  of  the  self  of 
a  man  and  continue  his  line.  His  opponents,  however  take  a  different  view.  'A 
passage  is  quoted  from  the  Maitrayani  Samhita :  "  therefore  they  cast  away  a  woman 

1  MS.  4.  6.  4  :  4.  7.  9. 
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as  soon  as  she  is  born  but  not  a  man."  A  remark  follows :  "  women  are  given  away, 
sold,  and  abandoned  but  not  men."  It  is  however  this  passage  with  which  we  are 
immediately  concerned.  It  throws  great  light  on  the  status  of  women  during  the 
time  of  Yaska.  Durga  interprets  the  passage  as  follows  :  "A  woman  is  given  away 
to  another  man  (as  a  wife) ;  or  sold  for  a  bridal  fee  ....  A  maiden  is  abandoned  by 
her  relatives  in  the  self-selection  of  a  husband  {svayam-vare)  saying,  let  the  strongest 
take  thee  or  select  anyone  who  pleases  thy  fancy  as  thy  husband."  Durga  seems  to 
give  a  rather  narrow  explanation  of  the  passage  of  the  Niruktr.  by  confining  the  terms, 
"giving  away,"  "  selling,"  and  "  abandoning"  to  marriage  only.  But  the  Brahmana 
quotation  just  preceding  the  passage  in  question  shows  that  "  abandoning  "  was  not 
limited  to  marriage  alone,  but  was  also  practised  at  birth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in- 
fanticide was  not  unknown  in  Ancient  India,  and  infanticide  of  female  children  pre- 
vailed among  the  Rajputs  not  very  long  ago,  when  the  British  Government  put  an  end 
to  all  such  practices.  If  Durga  is  right,  the  passage  indicates  that  in  addition  to  ordi- 
nary marriage,  marriage  by  'capture  and  by  'purchase  were  quite  common  in  Yaska's 
time.  It  will  show,  moreover,  that  only  three  kinds  of  marriages  were  then  recog- 
nized. These  were  the  prototypes  which,  in  course  of  time,  gave  rise  to  the  'eight 
kinds  of  marriages,  just  as  the  only  two  kinds  of  sons  known  to  Yaska,  i.e.  the  legi 
timate  son  and  the  son  of  an  appointed  daughter,  developed  later  on  into  *I3  kinds. 
This  also  shows  that  marriage  by  capture  had  gone  out  of  use  by  the  time  of  the 
codification  of  the  smrtis,  for  it  is  not  recognized  among  the  eight  legal  marriages, 
and  the  Gandharva  and  the  Raksasa  form  of  marriages  which  seemed  to  have  pre- 
served in  one  form  or  other  some  elements  of  the  marriage  by  capture  were  permitted 
to  the  warriors  only  and  not  commended  for  the  twice-born.  Marriage  by  purchase 
survived  longer,  the  terrible  word  "  purchase "  having  been  eliminated  and  the 
purchase-money  having  been  reduced  to  a  nominal  bridal-fee,  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  father,  but  of  the  bride  herself. 

In  primitive  society,  however,  marriage  by  capture  was  the  universal  rule. 
Gradually  it  became  extinct  and  from  its  ashes  marriage  by  purchase  sprang  into 
life.  But  the  memories  of  men  cannot  be  altogether  effaced,  so  some  symbolic  cere- 
monies to  keep  alive  the  tradition  of  primitive  practices  came  to  be  substituted. 
With  the  advance  of  civilisation,  the  commercial  side  of  the  marriage  contract  became 
repugnant  to  the  minds  of  men  and  fell  into  disuse.  With  regard  to  this  process  of 
evolution,  the  order  of  words  used  in  the  Nirukta  passage  is  significant  and  seems  to 
point  to  the  successive  stages  of  development  in  the  marital  relation  of  man  and 
woman.  "Women  are  given  away,  sold  and  abandoned — "  i.e.  each  preceding  form 
being  here  the  direct  descendant  of  the  following  one.  It  has  been  said  above  that 
the  practice  of  marriage  by  capture  and  purchase  was  universal.  The  following 
examples  will  make  my  point  clear. 

Among  the  Babylonians,  women  were  sold  and  cast  away.  Thus  we  read  the 
following  in  a'  contract  made  between  Arad-Samas  and  his  two  wives  Jetani,  and 

'  Lit.  "  abandoning  ",  i.e.  a/jjar^fl.  J  Vikraya.  '^  See  Manu  III.  20—35. 

♦  See  Manu  IX.  141  — 191.  6  Hobhouse:  Evolution  of  the  Morals,  p.  182. 
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Taramaka  :  If  either  wife  says  to  Arad-Samas,  "you  are  not  my  husband,"  she  is  to 
be  branded  and  sold  for  money ;  if  they  both  do  it,  ...  .  They  are  to  be  thrown  into 
the  river.     If  Arad-Samas  repudiates  either  of  them,  he  is  to  pay  a  mina  of  silver. 

Again,  a  '  contract  of  the  13th  year  of  Nebuchadrazzar,  in  which  a  wife  is  bought 
for  i^  gold  minas,  has  been  preserved. 

In  the  days  of  the  old  kingdom,  'Pharaoh  boasted  of  having  carried  off  the 
wives  of  other  men  and  cited  these  exploits  as  proof  of  his  truly  royal  nature. 

The  Chinese  ceremonial  of  marriage  has  preserved  the  ancient  survivals  of 
marriage  by  capture.  To  marry  a  wife  is'^  written  "to  take  a  woman,"  while  the 
symbol  used  for  man  is  different.  The  ideogram  for  slave  is  a  compound  of  "  woman  " 
and  "hand",  implying  possession. 

The  practice  of  throwing  away  female  children  in  China  is  further  indicated  by 
the  following  quotation  : — 

*  Daughters  shall  be  born  to  him  ; 
They  will  be  put  to  sleep  on  the  ground  ; 
They  will  be  clothed  with  wrappers; 
They  will  have  titles  to  play  with. 
It  will  be  theirs  neither  to  do  wrong  nor  to  do  good. 
Only  about  the  spirits  and  the  food  will  they  have  to  think, 
And  to  cause  no  sorrow  to  their  parents. 

Among  the  Jews,  marriage  by  purchase  was  legal.  If  a  man  was  rich,  he  could 
get  a  wife  by  paying  money  for  her,  if  poor,  the  purchase-money  could  be  paid  off  by 
personal  service.  Thus  Laban  and  his  mother  receive  precious  things  for  Rebecca. 
This  occasionally  gave  rise  to  complaint.  Rachel  and  L,eah  complain.  "Is  there  yet 
any  portion  ....  for  us  in  our  father's  house  ?  Are  we  not  counted  of  him  strangers  .' 
for  he  hath  sold  us  and  hath  also  quite  devoured  our  money."  ^  The  head  of  the 
family  exercised  almost  absolute  powers  over  the  family  members,  thus  Judah  pro- 
poses to  burn  Tamar,  his  daughter-in-law  for  unchastity. 

In  Mohammed's  time,  x\rabian  society  was  based  on  the  matriarchal  system  and 
polyandry  was  common,  yet  woman  was  regarded  as  a  chattel.  "Women  are  the 
whips  of  Satan,  says  an  Arab  proverb. 

Marriage  by  capture  and  by  purchase  prevailed  in  Greece  in  the  Homeric  period. 
Women  were  carried  off  as  bond-slaves.  Briseis  was  a  recognized  portion  of  the  spoil." 
'■^If  a  bridegroom  could  not  take  the  bride  in  a  raid,  he  bought  her  for  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  cattle.  A  father  could  sell  his  daughter  or  brothers  their  sisters.  But  Solon 
forbad  the  sale  of  a  daughter  except  for  unchastity. 

The  Roman  form  of  marriage  called  coemptio  preserves  the  memory  of  a  real 
purchase  of  the  wife  by  the  husband.  The  marriage  was  concluded  by  means  of  a 
mancipatio,  i.e.  the  intending  husband  purchasing  the  daughter  from  the  person  in 
whose  "hand"  she  was.  According  to  the  primitive  law  of  the  Germanic  tribes,  a 
father  had  absolute  control  over  his  wife  and  children.     He  could  expose  them,  sell 


I  Hobhouse:  Evolution  of  M orals ,  yi.  182.  *  op.  cit.,  p.  185. 

'^  Douglas,  Society  in  China  p.  202.  *  She-King  Part  II,  Bk.  IV,  ode  5,  stanza  9. 

b  Genesis  xxxi.  14,  15.  <*  Odyssey  XXII.  468.     Eng.  trans,  by  ISutclicr  and  Lang. 
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them,  and  even  dispose  of  the  person  of  his  wife,  who  was  acquired  by  purchase  from 
her  relatives  without  any  reference  to  the  wishes  of  the  would-be  bride  herself. 

'  Cnut  forbade  the  sale  of  a  woman  to  a  man  whom  she  disliked. 

A  *  case  of  the  sale  of  a  wife  at  Cologne  in  the  nth  century  is  also  recorded. 

Njals  Saga  chronicles  a  transaction  made  between  a  father  and  his  would-be 
son-in-law  about  the  purchase  of  his  daughter.  ^  So  after  they  had  talked  much  of 
this  and  that,  at  last  Hauskuld  said,  "  I  have  a  bargain  to  speak  to  thee  about ; 
Hrut  wishes  to  become  thy  son-in-law,  and  buy  thy  daughter,  and  I,  for  my  part, 
will  not  be  sparing  in  the  matter." 

Dooms  of  King  .^tbelbirth :  *  '  If  a  man  carry  off  a  maiden  by  force,  let  him 
pay  L.  shillings  to  the  owner,  and  afterwards  buy  [the  object  of]  his  will  of  the 
owner."  And,  "  If  a  man  buy  a  maiden  with  cattle,  let  the  bargain  stand,  if  it  be 
without  guile  .  .  .  ." 

Durga's  interpretation,  however,  is  not  right.  The  "giving  away,"  "selling" 
and  "abandoning"  of  wom^en  was  not  confined  to  the  occasion  of  marriage  only  as  is 
shown  by  the  Brahmana  quotation,  nor  to  the  female  sex  alone  as  the  following 
sentence  in  the  context  indicates,  "  some  say  that  men  are  also  given  away,  sold  and 
abandoned,  as  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  sunah  sepa."  This  shows  that  boys 
and  girls  were  sold  or  thrown  away,  apart  from  the  occasion  of  marriage.  This  is 
further  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the  boy  who  is  given  and  who  is  bought 
{dattaka  and  krita)  are  included  among  the  12  kinds  of  sons  recognised  by  Hindu  law. 
That  is  to  say,  it  was  a  common  practice  for  a  childless  man  to  buy  a  boy  and  to 
adopt  him  as  his  son.  Such  transactions  of  the  sale  and  purchase  of  boys  would 
have  been  frequent,  for  as  childlessness  was  dreaded  by  the  ancient  Indians  more 
than  death,  such  purchases  were  recognised  as  valid  by  law.  And  in  a  state  of 
society  composed  of  diverse  elements  representing  different  stages  of  civilisation, 
things  seldom  remain  in  their  pristine  purity.  So  it  was  with  the  ancient  Indians. 
Sometimes  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances  with  poverty  and  starvation  staring 
them  in  the  face,  and  sometimes  under  the  influence  of  greed,  passion,  or  wilfulness, 
parents  sold  their  children  and  thus  swelled  the  numbers  of  slaves.  But  slavery  again 
is  not  peculiar  to  ancient  India  alone ;  in  ancient  tim(;s,  it  prevailed  all  over  the  world. 
The  following  examples  will  make  this  manifest.  The  code  of  Hammurabi  enacts : 
"  If  a  man  incur  a  debt  and  sell  his  wife,  son,  or  daughter  for  money,  or  bind  them 
out  to  forced  labour,  three  years  shall  they  work  in  the  house  of  their  task-master  ; 
in  the  fourth  year  they  shall  be  free."  ^ 

The  Hebrew  law  is  as  follows:  "  If  thy  brother,  an  Hebrew  man,  or  an  Hebrew 
woman  be  sold  unto  thee  and  serve  thee  six  years:  then  in  the  seventh  year  thou 
shalt  let  him  go  free  from  thee."  ^ 


*  Pollock  and  Maitland  :  "  History  of  English  Law"  ii.  364.  '  VioUet,  p.  502. 

*  Njlas  saga.  ch.  2.     Hrut  woos  Unna.  Eng.  tryns.  by  Dasent  p.  124. 

*  Sections  77  and  82, 

*  Sec     117.     There  are  rules  to  regulate  the  sale  and  purchase  of  male  and  female  slaves  at  home  or  in  foreign 

countries,  iiee,  sections:  278—288. 

*  Ueut.  XXV.  12  ;  cf.  also  Exodus  xxi.  2. 
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In  Greece  slavery  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that  "no  house  was  regarded  as 
complete  without  slaves."  '  Even  Plato  could  not  conceive  of  his  Republic  as  without 
them.  Although  he  ^  accords  a  more  humane  treatment  to  slaves,  yet  they  must  be 
kept  in  a  subordinate  position,  must  always  be  addressed  with  the  voice  of  command, 
must  not  be  allowed  to  drink  or  to  participate  in  convivial  and  festive  parties,  and 
must  not  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  music,  etc. 

Plutarch  refers  to  it  as  follows^*  "All  the  people  were  indebted  to  the  rich; 
and  either  they  tilled  their  land  for  their  creditors  ....  or  else  they  engaged  their 
bodies  for  the  debt,^and  might  be  seized,  and  either  sent  into  slavery  at  home,  or 
sold  to  strangers  .  .  .  .  ".  The  Sanskrit  term  for  '  slave'  is  ^«sa.*  It  is  used  in  this 
sense  in  the  Rgveda  and  at  least  in  one  passage  of  an  Upanisad.  In  the  smriis 
mentioned  above  (p.  i)  and  the  ArthaSatra  of  Kautilya,  the  word  has  become  a  techni- 
cal expression  and  is  exclusively  used  to  denote  a  slave  as  contrasted  with  other  ser- 
vants or  hired  labourers  who  are  respectively  called  Karmakara  and  Bhrtaka. 

The  origin  of  slavery  may  be  traced  in  the  conquests  of  the  Aryans  over  the 
aborigines  who  represented  a  lower  stage  of  organization,  culture,  and  refinement. 
They  were  easily  subjected,  and  being  inferior  in  civilisation  to  the  Aryans,  naturally 
occupied  the  lowest  place  in  society.  Thus  all  the  ancient  law-givers  are  unani- 
mous in  declaring  that  a  sudra  may  be  rightly  reduced  to  slavery.  Manu  says :'  '  But 
a  sudra,  whether  bought  or  unbought,  he  may  compel  to  do  servile  work;  for  he 
was  created  by  the  self-existent  (Svayambhu)  to  be  the  slave  of  a  Brahmana.'  - 

"A  sudra,  though  emancipated  by  his  master,  is  not'  released  from  servitude  ; 
since  that  is  innate  in  him ;  who  can  set  him  free  from  it  ?  Inferiority  is  the  plea 
which  Aristotle  brings  forward  in  justification  of  slavery.  In  answer  to  the 
objection^  that  the  rule  of  a  master  over  slaves  is  contrary  to  nature,  the  dis- 
tinction between  slave  and  freeman  exists  by  law  only,  and  not  by  nature ;  and  is 
therefore  unjust,'  he  says,  *  'There  is  no  difficulty  in  answering  this  question, 
on  grounds  both  of  reason  and  of  fact.  For  that  some  should  rule,  and  others  be  ruled 
is  a  thing,  not  only  necessary,  but  expedient ;  from  the  hour  of  their  birth,  some  are 
marked  out  for  subjection,  others  for  rule.'  Further,. ..."  'he  who  is  by  nature  not 
his  own  but  another's  and  yet  a  man,  is  by  nature  a  slave  . .  . . '  And  also,  '"  " . . . . 
lower  sort  are  by  nature  slaves  ....  and  he  who  participates  in  reason  enough  to 
apprehend,  but  not  to  have  reason,  is  a  slave  b)'  nature." 

"  "It  is  clear,  then,  that  some  men  are  by  nature  free,  and  others  slaves,  and 
that  for  these  latter  slavery  is  both  expedient  and  right. 


I  Aristotle:  Politics,  ch.  i. 

i  See.     Above,  Plato's  Republic  and  Laws  (pp.  2  and  3). 
3  Plutarch's  Lives,  Part  i,  ch.  IIL  sec,  5. 

*  The  Vedic  passages  in  which  the  word  dasa  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "slave"  are  collected  in  the  Vedic  Index;  see 
■  Macdonell  and  Keith,  Vedic  Index  under  dasa. 

6  Manu,  VIIL  413.  8  Mauu,  VIII.  414. 

1  Aristotle,  Politics.     1253.  b.  Jowett.  Eng.  trans.,  p.  6. 

s  Op.  cit.,  1254.     a.  and  p.  7.  «  Op.  cit.,  1254.     b.  and  p.  8. 

10  Op.  cit.,  1355.     a.  p.  9.  II  Op.  cit.,  1255.     a.  p.  9.  ' 
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That  slaven-  first  originated  in  the  subjection  of  a  different  race  is  shown  bj^ 
the  fact  that  there  is  less  disapproval  and  condemnation  of  the  practice  of  reducing 
the  people  of  another  race  to  slavery  than  one's  own.  Plato  does  not  approve  of 
making  slaves  of  the  Greeks. 

'"First  of  all,  in  regard  to  slavery?  Do  you  think  it  right  that  Hellenes 
should  enslave  Hellenic  states,  or  allow  others  to  enslave  them,  if  they  can  help  ? 
Should  not  their  custom  be  to  spare  them  . .  . . "     Also  : 

*'Ath .  "I  am  not  surprised.  Megillus  for  the  state  of  the  Helots  among  the 
Lacedaemonians  is  of  all  Hellenic  forms  of  slavery  the  most  controverted  and  disputed 

about, There  is  less  dispute  about  the  slavery  which  exists  among  the  Hera- 

cloets,  who  have  subjected  the  Mariandynians,  and  about  the  Thessalian  Penestae." 

In  India,  it  took  the  form  of  the  prohibition  of  enslaving  the  men  and  women 
of  the  Brahmana  caste  and  of  hired  labourers  in  the  Ksdtra  and  the  Vai^ya  castes 
Katyayana  *  says  : — 

"  Slavery  should  be  known  (as  limited)  to  the  three  castes  only ;  a  Brahmana 
can  never  become  a  slave.  Among  the  castes,  slavery  should  be  practised  in  each 
lower  caste  but  not  vice  versa." 

"  But  he  who  purchases  and  who  sells  a  Brahmana  woman  should  be  punished 
by  the  King  who  should  annul  the  deed." 

"  But  even  a  man  of  the  same  caste  should  not  reduce  a  Brahmana  to  slavery." 

Manu  however  does  not  recognise  slavery  for  the  Ksatriya  and  the  Vai&ya 
castes.* 

The  most  reprehensible  slavery  was  that  of  a  free-born  man  who  voluntarily  sold 
himself  into  bondage. 

Narada  ''  says :  '  That  wretch  who,  being  independent,  sells  himself,  is  the  vilest 
of  slaves.     He  cannot  be  released  from  bondage.' 

*  'He,  who  being  free,  sells  himself  (into  bondage)  is  the  lowest  of  men.  He  is 
the  most  reprehensible  of  all  slaves.     He  is  never  emancipated  from  slavery.' 

Kinds  of  Si<aves. 

Manu  mentions  seven  kinds  of  slaves:  ■"  There  are  slaves  of  seven  kinds,  (viz.) 
(I)  he  who  is  made  a  captive  under  a  standard  ;  (2)  he  who  serves  for  his  daily  food  ; 
(3)  he  who  is  born  in  the  house  ;  (4)  he  who  is  bought ;  (5)  he  who  is  given  ;  (6)  he 
who  is  inherited  from  ancestors  ;  and  (7)  he  who  is  enslaved  by  way  of  punishment.' 

The  list  is  expanded  in  the  Narada  Smrti  which  mentions  15  kinds  of  slaves 
part  from  servants  and  hired  labourers  as  follows : — 

*  "  All  others  do  dirty  work  are  slaves,  of  whom  there  are  fifteen  kinds  :   (i)   one 


I  Plato :  Republic  V.  469.     Jowett,  Dialogues  of  Plato,  iii.  165. 
»  Plato.  Laws  VI.  776.     Jowett,  Dialonues  of  Plato  V.  158. 


*  Quoted  in  the  vyavaharamyukha  see  above  p.  i . 

♦  See  Manu,  VIII.  411—412.     Cf.  Vi?nu:  He  who  employs  one  of  the  highest  caste  in  slavish  work  shall  be  fined  in 
the  highest  amercement.     V.  M.  p.  126. 

»  Narad  Smrti  V.  37.  S.B.E.  XXXIII.  137.  «  Quoted  in  the  vvavahdra  Myuhha  see  above  p.  i. 

.  Manu,  VIII  4,5.  S.B.K.  XXV.  326.  »  Narada  V.  25-28. 
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born  at  (his  master's)  house  ;  (2)  one  purchased  ;  (3)  one  received  (by  gift) ;  (4)  one 
obtained  by  inheritance ;  (5)  one  maintained  during  a  general  famine ;  (6)  one 
pledged  by  his  rightful  owner  ;  (7)  one  released  from  a  heavy  debt ;  (8)  one  made  cap- 
tive in  a  fight ;  (9)  one  won  through  a  wager :  (10)  one  who  has  come  forward  declar- 
ing, 'I  am  thine;'  (11)  an  apostate  from  asceticism;  (12)  one  enslaved  for  a  stipu- 
lated period;  (13)  one  who  has  become  a  slave  in  order  to  get  a  maintenance;  (14) 
one  enslaved  on  account  of  his  connection  with  a  female  slave  ;   (15)  and  one  self-sold. 

Manu's  seven  divisions  correspond  to  Narada's  8,  13,  i,  2,  3,  4,  and  11  respec- 
tively. Narada's  list  is  the  most  exhaustive  and  is  copied  by  all  the  later  lawgivers, 
i.e.  vyavahara-myukha,  Vtramitrodaya,  Vivadataniava,  and  the  Mitaksara. 

The  various  kinds  of  slaves  in  Greece  and  Rome  may  be  enumerated  as  follows : 
(i)  slaves  by  birth;  (2)  prisoners  made  captive  in  war  ;  (3)  children  sold  by  freemen  ; 
(4)  barbarian  or  foreign  slaves;  (5)  slaves  made  by  piracy  or  kidnapping;  (6)  and 
insolvent  debtors.  The  first,  second,  third  and  sixth  in  the  list  correspond  to 
Narada's  i,  8,  2,  and  7. 

Duties  of  Slaves. 

Slaves  were  employed  to  do  the  menial  work  in  a  household  or  that  which  would 
be  regarded  as  impure  by  other  servants  and  hired  labourers.  Manu  says,  "  'As  his 
character  is,  as  the  work  is  which  he  desires  to  perform,  and  as  the  manner  is  in 
which  he  means  to  serve,  even  so  (a  voluntary  slave)  must  offer  himself." 

Narada  is  more  explicit  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  work  to  be  done  by  slaves. 
He  says: — 

■^'Know  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  occupations;  pure  work  and  impure  work. 
Impure  work  is  that  done  by  slaves.     Pure  work  is  that  done  by  labourers."     5 

'•'  Sweeping  the  gateway,  the  privy,  the  road,  and  the  place  for  rubbish ;  sham- 
pooing the  secret  parts  of  the  body,  gathering  and  putting  away  the  leavings  of  food, 
ordure,  and  urine.     6 

And  lastly,  rubbing  the  master's  limbs  when  desired.  ..."     7 

Status  of  Slaves. 

A  slave  could  not  become  a  witness  in  a  court  of  law.     Manu  says, 

"  ^A  King  cannot  be  made  a  witness  ....  nor  one  wholly  dependent,  nor  one  of 
bad  fame,  nor  a  Dasyu  .  .  .  .  " 

But  a  slave  was  allowed  to  give  evidence  for  *  slaves  and  in  some  '  cases  for  the 
twice-born  as  well.     For  instance,  Manu  says, 

"  *  On  failure  (of  qualified  witnesses,  evidence)  may  be  given  (in  such  cases)  by  a 
woman,  by  a  infant,  by  an  aged  man,  by  a  pupil,  by  a  relative,  by  a  slave,  or  by  a 
hired  servant." 

A  slave  could  not  own  property.      Manu  lays  down,  "  ■"  A  wife,  a  son,  and  a 


1  ManuiV,  254  ;  S.B.E.  XXV,  168.  «  Narada  V  ;  5-7  ;  S.B.E.  XXXIII,  131-132 

3  Manu  VIII,  65-66  ;  S.  li.E.  XXV,  265.     '  One  wholly  dependent  is  explained  as  a  slave  by  birth  '  by  five  commen- 
tators of  Manu. 

♦  See  Mann  VIII,  68.  <>  Manu  VIII,  69.  «  Manu  VIII,  70.  l  VIII.  416.     Cf.  Narada.  V.  41. 
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slave,  these  three  are  declared  to  have  no  property ;  the  wealth  which  they  earn  is 
(acquired)  for  him  to  whom  they  belong." 
Narada  has  a  similar  rule  also. 

Kautilya  allows  a  slave  to  own  property :  "A  slave  shall  be  entitled  to  enjoy 
not  only  whatever  he  has  earned  without  prejudice  to  his  master's  task,  but  also 
the  inheritance  he  has  received  from  his  father."'  "The  property  of  a  slave  shall 
pass  into  the  hands  of  his  kinsmen  ;  on  failure  of  kinsmen,  his  master  shall  take  it."* 

Treatment  of  Slaves. 

Manu  forbids  quarrels  with  slaves.  He  says,  "  •*  with  his  father  and  his  mother, 
with  female  relatives,  with  a  brother,  with  his  son  and  his  wife,  with  his  daughter 
and  with  his  slaves,  let  him  not  have  quarrels."  He  enjoins  a  kindly  treatment 
for  the  slaves,  "*  One's  slaves  are  as  one's  shadows,  one's  daughter  as  the 
highest  object  of  tenderness ;  hence  if  one  is  oflFended  by  (any  one  of)  these,  one 
must  bear  it  without  resentment."  Plato  accords  a  diiferent  treatment  to  slaves 
who  'ought  to  be  addressed  only  in  the  language  of  command.  Although  '  they 
have  been  often  better  than  brethren,  or  sons,  ^  they  are  untrustworthy  as  a  class 
and  -  must  receive  virtue  from  their  master.  The  "  uneducated  man  is  apt  to  be 
rough  with  slaves  while  the  educated  is  too  proud  for  that.  But  he  adds  :  '"And  the 
right  treatment  of  .slaves  is  to  behave  properly  to  them,  and  to  do  to  them,  if  pos- 
sible, even  more  justice  than  to  those  who  are  our  equals And  he  who  in 

regard  to  the  natures  and  actions  of  his  slaves  is  undefiled  by  impiety  and  injustice, 
will  best  sow  the  seeds  of  virtue  in  them. ..." 

Manu  allows  a  Brahmana  even  to  eat  the  food  of  his  slave.  He  says,  "  "  His 
labourer  in  tillage,  a  friend  of  his  family,  his  cow-herd,  his  slave,  and  his  barber  are, 
among  the  Madras,  those  whose  food  he  may  eat . . . . " 

But  a  '-  Brahmana  is  permitted  to  seize  the  goods  of  his  slave  who  is  disqualified 
to  own  property. 

Kautilya  lays  down  more  stringent  rules  about  the  treatment  of  slaves.  He 
says,  "  ''  Those  who  do  not  consider  the  claims  of  their  slaves  and  hired  servants 
will  be  taught  moderation  {vinayam)  by  the  King." 

Female  slaves  were  not  left  without  any  protection  by  law.  Manu  forbids  the 
'*  holding  of  secret  conversations  with  female  slaves  and  female  ascetics,  violation  of 
the  rule  being  punishable  by  a  fine  which,  however,  is  not  specified.  Kautilya  is 
more  definite.  He  "imposes  a  fine  of  24  panas  together  with  a  gift  of  an  adequate 
nuptial  fee  and  ornaments  for  having  intercourse  with  the  daughter  of  a  male  or  a 


I  Arth.  v<>i  111;  13,  p.  182  ;    Eng.  Trans,  p.  232  2  Arth  Sa.  Ill,  13,  p.  183. 

*  Manu  IV,  180.  *  Ibid.,  i^s- 

'  Lawt  VI,  777  cf.  Aristotle  '  wherefore  they  are  mistaken  who  forbid  us  to  converse  with  slaves  and  say  that  we 
should  employ  command  only '  Politics  I,  IV. 

«   Laws  VI,770.  1    Loc   Cit.  t  Op.  Cit.  777.  "  Republic  VIII,  549. 

10  Plato  Laws,  VI,  777.  a  Manu  IV,  J53.  is  Manu  VIII,  417. 

i«  Arthaiastra  II,  i,  p.  47 :  Eng.  Trans.,  p.  53. 

I*  Manu  VIII.  363. 

'*  Artha^stra  IV,  12,  p.  230;  Eng.  Trans.,  p.  291. 
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female  slave  ;  and  a  fine  of  12  panas  in  addition  to  a  gift  of  clothes  and  ornaments 
for  defiling  a  woman  held  in  slavery  on  account  of  a  certain  ransom  due  from  her. 
'  Katyayana  quoted  in  the  VyavaharamyUkha  says,  "  If  a  man  has  connection  with 
his  female  slave  and  she  gives  birth  to  a  child  in  consequence,  then,  in  consideration 
of  the  seed,  she  should  be  emancipated  together  with  the  child . .  .  But  a  free  woman, 
who  marries  a  slave,  becomes  a  slave  as  well."  He  does  not  recognise  the  absolute 
powers  of  the  master  in  disposing  of  his  slaves.  For  he  says  '  "  He  who  not  being  in 
distress  and  able  (to  provide)  wishes  to  sell  a  devoted  female  slave  (resisting  the  sale) 
by  her  cries,  should  be  fined  in  the  lowest  amercement."  The  fine  is  specified  as  200 
panas  by  Viramitrodaya  (\.  127). 

Kautilya  '  imposes  a  fine  of  the  first  amercement  on  the  man  who  sells,  or  mort- 
gages, or  employs  in  mean  avocations  [nice  karmani)  a  slave  who  is  less  than  eight 
years  old  and  has  no  relatives,  whether  or  not  he  may  be  a  born  slave,  or  inherited, 
or  purchased,  or  obtained  in  any  other  way.  The  same  punishment  is  meted  out  to 
him  who  sells  or  mortgages  at  home  or  abroad  a  pregnant  female  slave  without 
providing  for  her  confinement.  The  purchasers  and  abettors  are  likewise  to  be 
punished  in  both  cases.  *  Employment  of  a  slave  to  remove  the  dead,  ordure,  urine, 
and  the  leavings  of  food,  keeping  him  naked,  infliction  of  injury  or  assault ;  and  the 
violation  of  female  slaves  will  forfeit  the  purchase  money.  ^  Robbing  a  slave  of  his 
money  is  to  be  punished  by  ardha-danda. 

Emancipation  of  Si^aves. 

Slaves  may  be  divided  into  two  groups  :  (i)  Those  who  cannot  be  emancipated ; 
(2)  Those  who  can  be  emancipated.  According  to  "  Manu  all  Sudra  slaves  come 
under  the  first  category.  They  cannot  be  emancipated,  since  servitude  is  innate  in 
their  nature.  But  according  to  '' Kautilya,  **  Narada  *  Yajnavalkya,  and  others, 
several  kinds  of  slaves  can  be  emancipated.  All  are,  however,  unanimous  in  declar- 
ing that  a  free-born  man  who  voluntarily  sells  himself  into  bondage  and  one  apostate 
from  the  order  of  sannyasa  are  the  most  abhorred  of  mankind  and  can  never  be  eman- 
cipated. Of  the  other  slaves,  Narada  '-  holds  that  the  four  kinds; i.e.  (i)  a  slave  by 
birth,  (2)  purchased  slave,  (3)  an  inherited  slave,  (4)  and  a  slave  obtained  as  a  gift, 
cannot  be  emancipated.  Their  slavery  is  hereditary.  A  provision  is,  however, 
made  that,  should  any  one  of  them  save  his  master's  life  at  the  risk  of  his  own,  he 
shall  not  only  be  emancipated  but  shall  also  receive  a  son's  share  of  his  master's 
wealth.     A  somewhat  similar  rule  is  laid  down  by  Plato  about  the  emancipation  of 

slaves;  "  "  If  a  man  dare  to  strike  his  father  or  his  mother let  any  one  who  is 

at  hand  come  to  the  rescue And  if  a  slave  come  to  the  rescue,  let  him  be  made 

free . . . . " 


I  Mandlik,  Hindu  Law,  pp.  79,  127  ;  cf.  Arth.  Sa.  Ill,  13-     • 

i  Loc.  Cit. 

3  ArthaSastra  III,  13,  p.  183;  Bng.  Trans.,  p.  232. 

*  hoc.  cit.,  p.  182;  Eng.  Trans.  231.  6  Loc.  cit. 

6  Manu  VIII,  414.  ^  Artha  Sastra  III,  13.  '  Narada  Smrti  V,  29-36  ;  42-43. 

»  Yajnavalkya  Smrti  II,  i88.  10  Narada  Sm^ti  V,. 29-30.  .  H  Laws  IX,  881. 
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Emancipation  of  the  other  kinds  of  slaves  is  rather  easy.  Thus  a  'man  enslaved 
for  maintenance  during  a  famine  is  released  by  giving  a  pair  of  oxen.  A  debtor  is 
released  from  slavery  on  paying  his  debt  with  interest.  ■^Kautilya  would  release  him 
by  personal  service  in  lieu  of  payment.  *  One  who  comes  forward  saying,  *  I  am 
thine,'  one  made  a  prisoner  in  war,  and  one  won  through  a  wager  are  released  by 
giving  substitutes  according  to  Narada.  Kautilya  releases  an  Arya  made  captive  in 
war  on  giving  the  payment  of  adequate  ransom. 

'  One  who  has  become  a  slave  in  order  to  get  maintenance  is  released  at  once  on 
giving  up  the  said  maintenance ;  and  one  enslaved  on  account  of  having  a  connection 
with  a  female  slave  is  released  on  parting  with  her.  Narada  does  not  confer  freedom 
on  a  purchased  slave,  but  Kautilya  goes  a  step  further  and  "  says,  "  A  purchased 
slave  regains  his  freedom  by  paying  a  sum  equal  to  the  purchase-money.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  the  born  and  to  the  pledged  slave." 

Narada  however  holds  that  a  master  if  he  so  desires  can  set  his  slave  free  and 
describes  the  ceremony  of  emancipation  as  follows  :  "  ^He  shall  take  a  jar  filled  with 
water  from  the  shoulder  of  his  slave  and  smash  it.  He  shall  sprinkle  the  slave's 
head  with  water  mixed  with  grain  and  flowers  and,  having  declared  him  a  free  man 
three  times,  he  shall  dismiss  him  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  east.  *Thencefor- 
ward, . . .  his  food  is  fit  to  be  eaten,  his  gifts  fit  to  be  accepted  and  himself  worthy  of 
being  respected  by  noble  men." 

Kautilya  'imposes  a  fine  of  12  panas  for  failing  to  set  at  liberty  on  the  receipt  of 
the  required  ransom,  and  also  for  selling  or  mortgaging  the  life  of  a  male  or  of  a 
female  slave  once  liberated . 

IL1.EGA1.  Slavery. 

'Those  who  are  sold  after  having  been  captured  by  robbers,  and  those  who  are 
enslaved  by  forcible  means,  must  be  emancipated  by  the  King.  Their  slavery  is  not 
legal. 

"The  selUng  or  mortgaging  the  life  of  a  sudra  who  is  not  a  born  slave  is  illegal 
and  subject  to  a  fine  of  18  panas  if  done  by  kinsmen,  and  liable  to  three  amercements 
if  done  by  others.     The  purchasers  and  abettors  are  likewise  punished. 

'The  gift  (or  acceptance  of  a  child)  and  the  right  to  sell  (or  buy)  a  child  are  not 
recognised. 

"It  is  no  crime  for  the  Mlecechas  to  sell  or  to  mortgage  their  children.  But  an 
Arya  shall  never  be  subjected  to  slavery. 


I  Narada  V,  31.  «  Ibid.,  V,  33. 

8  Arthaiastra  III.  13,  p.  183 ;  Eng.  Trans.,  p.  232. 

•  Narada  Smrti  V,  34.  6  Ibid,  V.  36. 

•  Arthasastra  III,  13 

T  Narada  Smfti.  V.  42-43. 

•  Quoted  in  Vyavaharamyukba;  sec  Mandlik  Hindu  Law,  pp.  80,  127. 
»  Arthaiastra  III.  13,  p,  183;   Eng.  Trans.,  p.  232-233. 

">  Narada  Smrii  V.  38. 

"   Arthasastra  III,  13,  p.  181 ;  Eng.  Trans.,  p.  230. 

1«  Spastamba  Dharma  tiitras  II,  6,  13,  11  ;  S.B.E.  II,  131. 

"  Aitbaiastra,  loc.  cit.  » 


The  Historical  Aspect  of  some  Himalayan  Customs^. 

Paper  read  by  H.  W.  Emerson,  Esq.,  I.C.S.,  on  Saturday,  Dec.  ^th,  1920. 

I  have  chosen  as  my  subject  this  evening  some  features  of  human  sacrifice  as 
it  once  prevailed  in  the  Western  Himalayas.  My  paper  will  be  mainly  descriptive, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  tax  the  patience  of  the  members  present  before  I  touch 
on  anything  of  true  historical  interest.  In  the  end,  I  hope  to  show  that  the  present 
customs  of  remote  Himalayan  villages  may  perhaps  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the 
past.  I  am  not  qualified  to  do  justice  to  a  subject  on  which  much  has  been 
written.  In  dealing  with  human  sacrifice  I  propose  merely  to  take  three  different 
forms  of  ritual  survivals  out  of  many  that  have  come  to  my  notice  and  to  invite 
attention  to  certain  peculiar  features  associated  with  them. 

My  first  example  will  be  the  best  known  of  all — the  bihunda  or  rope-riding  cere- 
mony. The  geographical  range  within  which  it  is  found  is  extensive.  Along  the 
Western  hills  it  occurs  from  Kumaon  to  Kulu,  and  further  north  it  is  regularly 
celebrated  at  the  Tibetan  capital.  Traces  of  it  have  been  found  in  Europe,  and 
about  the  i6th  century  sliding  down  a  rope  appears  to  have  been  a  feature  of  English 
sports.  At  some  places  it  is  performed  at  regular  intervals,  and  such  is  the  case  in 
Lhassa  where  it  forms  part  of  the  New  Year  festivities.  In  and  around  the  Sutlej 
Valley,  the  celebration  should  recur  after  periods  of  12  years  and  ancient  custom  is 
still  followed  at  Nirmand  in  Kiilu  and  at  Mamel  in  the  Suket  State.  Elsewhere,  the 
interval  is  often  lengthened  or  shortened  according  to  circumstances.  If  the  crops 
have  been  good  and  the  countryside  fairly  immune  from  sickness,  the  worshippers 
of  the  god,  at  whose  temple  the  ceremonies  are  performed,  may  make  no  special 
effort  to  collect  the  grain  and  money  required  for  the  due  performance  of  the  sacrifice, 
and  the  interval  will  be  prolonged.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  harvests  have  been 
continuously  poor  and  disease  has  been  widespread  either  amongst  men  or  cattle,  the 
necessary  funds  will  be  obtained  somehow  or  other,  and  the  festival  held  before  the 
expiry  of  the  full  period.  In  Kumaon,  the  celebrations  appear  to  have  been  of 
this  emergent  character  and  Moorcroft,  the  Himalayan  traveller,  writing  nearly  a 
century  ago,  definitely  says  that  it  was  intended  as  a  propitiatory  right  to  Mahadeva 
(Shiva)  and  was  performed  to  avert  some  impending  evil,  or  to  procure  the  removal 
of  any  actual  calamity.  It  was  accordingly  performed  when  cholera  was  raging  at 
Almora  and  was  supposed  to  have  obtained  that  immunity  from  disease  which  this 
part  of  the  country  actually  enjoyed.  Moorcroft  did  not  see  the  actual  performance 
of  the  ceremony,  but  he  obtained  a  first  hand  account  of  the  preparations  for  it  from 
one  Banchu,  an  old  man  of  about  sixty  years  of  age,  who  had  already  performed 
the  feat  sixteen  times  without  mishap.     His  description  is  still  the  best  on  record. 
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"Barat"  (the  local  name  for  the  ceremony),  lie  wrote,  "is  sliding  down  a  rope 
fastened  above  to  a  tree  or  post  on  some  elevated  point  and  carried  obliquely  to 
some  fixed  object  below  to  which  it  is  attached  .... 

Banchu  brought  me  the  articles  employed  on  these  occasions  :  a  rope  made  of 
grass  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  a  wooden  saddle  and  two  short  sticks.  The 
length  of  the  cable  used  in  his  last  descent  was  1200  cubits.  The  saddle  is  something 
like  a  shallow  and  short  pack-saddle,  without  pads,  and  with  a  very  sharp  ridge.  The 
ridge  was  a  foot  and  four  inches  long,  the  sides  or  flaps  were  eight  inches  deep,  spread- 
ing outwards,  so  that  the  breadth  at  the  bottom  was  three  inches  and  a  quarter.  The 
saddle  was  scooped  out  internally,  nearly  to  the  ridge,  to  let  in  the  rope,  which 
fitted  it  exactly.  The  sticks  are  fastened  transversely  from  flap  to  flap,  so  as  to 
give  support  to  the  thongs.  The  performer,  bestriding  the  saddle,  throws  his 
body  as  far  back  as  possible,  and  descends  the  rope  rapidly  by  the  effect  of  his  own 
weight,  aided  by  heavy  stones  fastened  to  his  legs.  Persons  are  stationed  underneath 
with  transverse  cords  to  endeavour  to  catch  him  should  he  fall,  and  others  stationed 
at  the  foot  of  the  rope  seize  him  and  carry  him  some  way  forward,  so  as  gradually 
to  diminish  the  momentum  of  his  descent.  The  performer  is  nearly  senseless  when 
he  reaches  the  ground,  and  it  is  some  time  before  he  recovers  ;  a  collection  is  made 
for  his  benefit,  and  he  derives  no  slender  credit  from  his  patriotic  devotion.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  danger  in  the  operation  when  there  is  adequate  dexterity 
in  the  performer." 

'  The  chief  risk,  in  fact,  is  from  the  breaking  of  the  rope  and  this  has  happened 
with  fatal  results  on  at  least  two  occasions.  Otherwise,  there  is  little  danger ;  for 
before  the  Beda,  as  he  is  called,  starts  on  his  flight  the  greatest  precautions  are  taken 
to  tie  him  securely  on  the  saddle  and  to  ensure  his  perfect  balance.  Special  men 
are  charged  with  these  duties  the  performance  of  which  is  considered  to  be  a  great 
privilege.  Stones  are  not  usually  tied  to  the  riders'  legs,  the  more  satisfactory 
device  being  adopted  of  encasing  them  in  bags  of  goat-skin  filled  with  sand.  The 
angle  of  descent  is  sometimes  very  sharp  and  the  velocity  great. 

*  According  to  one  authority,  the  saddle  however  well  greased,  emits  a  volume  of 
smoke  through  the  greater  part  of  the  Beda's  progress,  and  the  same  writer  mentions 
a  descent  in  which  the  length  of  rope  was  2100  cubits  or  about  1000  yards  ;  but  this 
is  at  least  twice  as  long  as  the  ordinary  span. 

In  the  Simla  hills,  the  ceremony  even  in  its  mitigated  form,  is  forbidden,  the 
Punjab  Government  some  years  ago  having  ordered  the  substitution  of  a  goat  for 
the  human  victim — an  order  which  caused  me  some  embarassment  when  the  rite 
was  performed  during  my  time  in  the  Bushahr  State.  The  chief  interest  of  the 
ceremony  lies  in  the  motives  underlying  it  and  the  preparations  which  precede  it. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  rope-riding  as  now  practised  is  a  mitigation  of  human  sacri- 
fice.    This  is  quite  clear  from  the  various  rites  performed.     Before  the  Beda  is  taken 


I  Moorcroft  and  Trebeck :  Travels  in  the  Himalayan  Provinces  of  Hindustan  and  the  Punjab  (pp.  17-29). 
'  J.  W.  Traill :  Stati.stical  Sketch  of  Kumaun,  edited  by  J.  H.  Batten,  page  68  .sq. 
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to  the  rope,  a  service  of  dedication  takes  place  in  the  temple.  Holy  water  is  sprinkled 
on  his  head  and  the  "punch  ratan,"  or  five  precious  jewels,  are  placed  in  his  mouth. 
The  latter  is  one  of  the  customs  observed  at  death,  while  the  sprinkling  of  water  is 
the  universal  accompaniment  of  sacrifice  in  the  hills  the  device  by  which  the  spirit 
of  the  god  is  made  to  descend  on  the  victim  and  assume  possession.  Divine  accept- 
ance is  intimated  by  the  trembling  of  the  victim  which  then  becomes  the  property 
of  the  deity.  The  gift  is  irrecoverable.  Though,  in  this  case,  the  Beda's  death 
does  not  follow  as  a  natural  sequence,  he  is  regarded,  as  devoted  and  therefore 
supernatural.  Sometimes  he  is  wrapped  in  a  winding  sheet  after  the  service  of 
dedication  has  been  performed.  On  his  journey  to  the  head  of  the  rope,  he  is 
accompanied  by  a  band  playing  funeral  music  and  his  family  wait  below,  lamenting 
and  beating  their  breasts. 

The  Beda  is  usually  invited  to  the  temple  about  six  months  before  the  date 
fixed,  being  entertained  at  the  expense  of  the  community.  He  is  under  various 
taboos  during  the  whole  period  of  his  preparation.  He  weaves  the  ropes  with  his 
own  hands  out  of  special  grass  cut  on  a  propitious  day  ;  whilst  he  is  weaving  it  he 
lives  in  a  separate  house  set  apart  for  his  own  use  and  he  must  remain  celibate. 
He  is  allowed  only  certain  kinds  of  grain  to  eat,  and  must  not  weave  his  rope  after 
he  has  taken  food.  For  a  few  days  previous  to  the  rope-riding  he  is  given  milk 
only.  He  must  not  see  any  person  of  low  caste  while  he  is  engaged  on  the  weaving 
of  the  rope  and  must  perform  constant  ablutions.  The  rope  also  is  carefully 
protected  from  pollution.  At  night,  it  is  kept  for  safety  in  a  hut  made  for  the 
purpose  and  care  is  taken  that  no  unclean  animal  approaches  it.  If  one  touches  it, 
a  sheep  must  be  offered  as  a  purificatory  sacrifice.  No  one  may  approach  it  with 
shoes  on  his  feet,  and  if  a  person  steps  over  it  he  has  to  pay  a  goat  as  a  fine,  while  a  new 
cable  must  then  be  made.  It  is  the  object  of  worship,  being  venerated  both  before 
and  after  the  ceremony  ;  before  as  a  god  and  later,  as  a  protection  against  misfortune. 
For  this  reason  there  is  a  keen  demand  for  the  pieces  into  which  it  is  cut.  A  portion 
is  given  to  each  god  who  attends  the  ceremonies,  and  is  preserved  as  a  taHsman  in  his 
temple.  Many  of  the  villagers  also  receive  small  pieces  which 'they  hang  in  their 
houses  as  a  protection  against  misfortunes. 

Daring  the  days  immediately  preceding  the  great  sacrifice,  various  rites  of  a 
solemn  character  are  performed.  Time  will  not  allow  me  to  give  a  description  of  these 
and  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  their  object  is  the  provision  of  a  perfect  and  acceptable 
sacrifice.  They  create  an  environment  cleansed  of  all  inauspicious  elements.  They  are 
complementary  to  the  novitiate  undergone  by  the  Beda  himself.  For  months  he 
steadily  accumulates  merit  until  his  divinity  is  complete  in  the  final  dedication  in 
the  temple.  With  the  pouring  of  water  on  his  head  he  becomes  divine  and  the  Brah- 
mans  worship  him  as  a  god.  For,  as  they  explain,  the  spirit  has  entered  into  him,  and 
as  the  sacrificial  victim  he  has  become  part  of  the  god  to  whom  he  is  devoted.  The 
transformation  is  remarkable.  He  begins  as  a  person  of  low  caste  and  untouchable  ; 
he  ends  as  a  god,  carried  in  procession  on  the  shoulders  of  the  temple  priests  and 
acclaimed  as  divine  by  the  throng  of  worshippers.     Primarily,  he  is  a  mediator.    But 
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he  is  also  a  scape-goat  who  bears  the  sins  of  the  people.  For,  as  the  Beda  completes 
his  descent,  the  crowds  throng  round  him  and  throw  upon  him  handfuls  of  grass, 
sticks  or  even  dust-offerings  which  are  meant  to  transfer  to  the  Beda  the  various  ills 
of  the  giver. 

As  the  recipient  of  such  evils  and  as  a  victim  vowed  to  the  gods,  the  Beda 
is  uncanny  or  taboo — a  man  apart  from  his  fellows.  Although  he  is  liberally  rewarded 
for  his  services,  no  one  will  in  future  eat  or  drink  or  smoke  with  him.  He  has 
again  become  untouchable ;  but  the  accident  of  his  birth  has  now  little  to  do  with 
his  disability. 

The  second  symbolical  survival  is  supplied  by  the  kaika  celebrations  observed 
at  three  places  in  the  Mandi  State  and  at  several  places  in  Kulu.  The  word  appears 
to  be  derived  from  a  Sanskrit  word  meaning  expiation,  but  this  is  uncertain.  At 
any  rate,  the  remission  of  sins  is  a  feature  of  the  ceremonies  which  include,  in  their 
present  form,  the  mimic  death  of  the  chief  actor  and  his  resurrection.  For  my 
purpose,  I  will  take  the  rites  as  performed  at  the  temple  of  a  certain  Mandi  goddess 
who  lives  close  to  the  Babu  Pass,  and  I  will  describe  at  more  length  than  in  the  case 
of  the  bihunda  sacrifice,  the  various  devices  by  which  is  ensured  an  atmosphere 
favourable  to  the  success  of  the  ceremony.  The  sacrificial  victim  in  this  case  is 
known  as  the  Nar,  the  word  being  an  abbreviation  of  Narain,  but  now,  used  almost 
as  a  caste  name  to  designate  the  few  families  in  Mandi  and  Kulu,  who  provide 
ofl&ciants  at  the  Kaika  festivals.  The  Nar  comes  to  the  temple  a  few  days  before  the 
festival  begins,  being  entertained  as  the  guest  of  the  goddess.  He  fasts  on  the  day 
preceding  the  main  rites  and  after  rigorous  ablutions  is  dressed  in  a  new  suit  of 
clothes.  He  is  accompanied  by  his  wife  or,  if  he  is  unmarried,  by  a  woman  of 
the  so-called  Nar  caste  and  she  is  also  given  a  new  dress.  On  the  day  of  the 
festival,  the  first  ceremony  is  the  cutting  of  the  sacred  poles  of  the  tabernacle.  For 
this  duty,  the  goddess  herself  has  selected  four  or  five  of  her  followers  and  these 
come  at  sunrise  to  the  temple  where  the  diviners  of  the  gods  attending  the  celebrations 
and  the  general  congregation  have  already  assembled.  The  diviners  are  all  in  a 
state  of  possession  and,  as  their  frenzy  spreads  to  many  of  the  on-lookers,  the  village 
green  is  soon  filled  with  men  and  women  labouring  under  the  favour  of  the  gods. 
A  procession  is  formed  headed  by  the  trumpeters  and  drummers  followed  in  succession 
by  the  minister  of  the  goddess,  the  diviners,  others  under  the  afflatus  and  the 
appointed  axe-men.  The  common  people  to  whom  the  goddess  has  not  vouchsafed  her 
favour  follow  at  some  distance  behind.  On  the  way,  various  devices  are  practised  to 
dispel  malevolent  spirits  which  may  have  joined  the  party,  and  in  particular,  barley 
flour  and  mustard  seed  are  thrown  in  the  air.  When  a  small  forest  close  to  the  temple 
is  reached,  the  pujari  of  the  goddess  selects  a  sacred  deodar  and  climbing  into  its 
branches  waves  a  censer  of  incense  amidst  the  foliage.  The  axe-men  follow  him, 
carrying  with  them  a  sheep  which  they  sacrifice  in  the  tree,  dropping  the  carcase  at 
once  to  the  ground,  so  that  the  demons,  ghosts  and  witches  which  are  thronging 
round  shall  pounce  upon  it  and  leave  the  deodar  itsplf  without  infection.  Then  they 
quickly  cut  four  branches  with  their  axies,  and  bringing  them  carefully  to  the  ground, 
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place  them  on  their  shoulders,  The  procession  reforms  and  returns  to  the  temple 
green  where  a  scene  of  wild  excitement  takes  place.  The  frenzy  of  those  already  pos- 
sessed grows  more  violent,  while  others  of  the  congregation  become  animated  by  the 
goddess.  Some  wave  branches  of  bekhal — a  thorny  shrub  efficacious  against  evil  influ- 
ences, others  brandish  axes  and  swords;  while  the  medium  of  Devi  herself  "  plays  " 
with  two  daggers  one  in  each  hand.  Four  archers,  under  the  afflatus,  are  posted  at 
each  corner  of  the  green  and  loosen  arrows  into  the  blue  thus  forming  a  barrage  against 
those  agents  of  evil  that  are  not  gorging  on  the  slaughtered  sheep.  At  last,  the 
crowd  reaches  the  shrine  of  the  goddess,  where  the  Nar  awaits  them.  Taking  the 
four  cedar  branches,  he  places  them  with  his  own  hands  one  at  each  corner  of  a 
space  already  marked  out,  stretches  over  them  an  awning  of  cloth  supplied 
by  the  goddess,  and  so  completes  a  rude  tabernacle.  A  sacred  square  is  made 
beneath  the  tent  and  heaps  of  various  grains,  and  lamps  are  placed  in  the 
compartments. 

When  the  frenzy  of  those  possessed  has  abated  a  little,  the  Nar  takes  his  seat 
just  outside  the  tabernacle.  The  Narain  dances  around  him  and  a  few  paces  away  the 
minister  of  a  neighbouring  god  makes  the  burnt  offering— grain  and  fruits  of  various 
kinds,  sacred  grass,  ghi  and  honey  being  thrown  on  to  the  fire.  Then  commences 
the  ceremony  of  the  remission  of  sins.  The  Nar  who  absolves  the  people  has  by  his 
side  a  basket  containing  grains  of  barley  and  leaves  of  the  magical  hekhal  shrub.  F^irst, 
the  gods  are  cleansed  of  their  sins  or  rather  of  the  malign  influences  infesting  them ; 
for  sins  in  the  sense  in  which  the  hill-men  use  the  word  are  accidents  of  environment 
rather  than  acts  of  commission  or  errors  of  omission.  The  gods'  litters  are  paraded 
before  the  Nar  and  their  disabilities  recited  by  their  mediums.  Offerings  of  a  few 
rupees  are  made  and  grain  thrown  over  the  Nar  who  assumes  the  gods'  afflictions  as 
he  pronounces  his  formula  of  purification.  Then  the  servants  of  the  gods  are  cleansed, 
and  after  them  the  members  of  the  congregation  who  press  round  the  Nar  waiting 
eagerly  for  absolution.  The  people  come  forward  one  by  one,  each  with  a  copper 
coin  and  a  few  grains  of  barley  in  his  hand,  the  coins  being  given  as  an  offering  and 
the  grain  thrown  over  him.  At  the  same  time,  the  suppliant  describes  the  sin  or 
illfortune  from  which  he  is  suffering,  casting  it  on  the  scape-goat  as  he  throws 
the  barley.  The  first  may  .be  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  an  uneasy  ancestor,  the 
second  may  be  suffering  from  illness,  the  cattle  of  a  third  may  have  been  over- 
shadowed by  a  witch,  a  fourth  may  have  omitted  some  act  of  worship  to  his  god,  a 
fifth  may  be  under  the  enmity  of  an  evil  spirit,  while  a  sixth  may  have  suffered  some 
bereavement,  a  sure  sign  that  a  malign  influence  is  at  work.  The  variety  of  ills  is 
almost  infinite,  and  even  where  the  individual  may  be  conscious  of  no  specific  peril 
or  affliction,  he  has  still  to  reckon  with  the  intangible  powers  of  evil  that  hover 
unseen  round  every  human  being,  awaiting  the  chance  to  bring  misfortune.  The 
remitter  of  sins  sometimes  gives  a  general,  and  sometimes  a  particular  absolution ; 
but,  whichever  he  gives  he  throws  leaves  of  bekhal  and  grains  of  barley  in  the  air  as 
he  pronounces  the  absolution. 

The  ceremony  lasts  till  about  noon  when  the  people  take  their  food  and  the  Nar 
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is  given  strong  liquor  to  drink.  Soon  after,  he  is  taken  inside  the  temple,  being 
accompanied  by  the  diviners  of  the  gods,  all  of  whom  are  again  under  the  afflatus. 
The  medium  of  the  goddess  seats  him  on  a  wide  board  placed  on  the  ground  and 
after  a  minute  or  two  he  falls  backwards  simulating  death.  The  board  with  the  Nar's 
body  thereon  is  then  taken  up  by  four  or  five  attendants  and  carried  round  the  village, 
after  which  it  is  laid  on  an  open  place  in  front  of  the  shrine.  Further  "  play  "  ensues, 
many  of  the  large  crowd  being  seized  by  divine  inspiration;  but  after  a  little  while 
the  gods'  diviners  sit  down  in  a  circle  round  the  corpse.  A  goat  is  passed  over  the 
prostrate  body  of  the  Nar  and  is  then  sacrificed,  a  little  blood  rubbed  on  the  latter' s 
mouth.  The  diviner  of  the  goddess  waves  a  branch  of  bekhal  round  the  Nar's  head, 
while  he  and  his  colleagues  pray  to  her  to  raise  him  from  the  dead.  After  some 
time  he  shows  signs  of  returning  consciousness  and  the  medium  of  the  Devi  placing 
his  hand  behind  the  shoulder  raises  him  slowly  from  the  bier. 

So  ends  the  festival.  The  Nar  and  Narin  are  presently  allowed  to  depart,  taking 
with  them  the  recognised  perquisities  of  the  parts  they  have  played — the  suits  of 
clothes,  the  awning  of  the  tabernacle,  the  offerings  made  to  the  scape-goat  and 
other  gifts  of  ghi  and  grain  from  the  store-house  of  the  god.  I,ike  their  counter- 
types  in  the  bihunda  sacrifice,  those  who  have  played  the  part  of  Nar  are  regarded 
as  uncanny. 

It  wiU  be  noticed  that  in  both  the  bihunda  and  the  kaika  celebrations  the  chief 
actor  is  not  a  member  of  the  gods'  congregation.  The  beda  is  a  rank  outsider  who 
makes  a  profession  of  rope-riding  ;  the  Nars  were  once  of  the  Kanet  community,  but 
their  unsavoury  functions  have  set  them  apart. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  and,  to  my  mind,  by  far  the  most  interesting  survival 
in  which  the  victim  is  a  selected  member  of  the  god's  followers,  and  where  elaborate 
preparations  are  made  to  secure  as  perfect  an  offering  as  possible.  The  institution  I 
am  about  to  describe  is  found  in  two  adjacent  valleys  of  a  remote  portion  of  the 
Bushahr  State.  In  the  first,  the  ancestral  god  of  the  people  is  one  Narain,  a  serpent 
god  who  has  his  chief  temple  at  Jabal;  in  the  second  valley  is  a  confederacy  of  five 
gods,  all  snake  deities,  who  hold  their  festivals  and  transact  their  divine  business  in 
common.  Both  Narain  and  the  five  gods  have  a  human  deputy  known  as  the  gdna 
through  whom  they  act,  and  who,  in  each  case,  is  believed  to  be  divine.  The  gana 
of  the  five  gods  must  be  a  male  child  belonging  to  one  of  several  families  of  Pekha 
village  that  alone  enjoy  the  privilege  of  providing  candidates.  He  must  be  not  less 
than  four  years  of  age  and  not  more  than  ten  years,  and  both  his  parents  must  be 
living.  The  age  of  the  selected  candidate  is  usually  between  five  and  eight  years. 
The  appointment  is  made  directly  by  the  council  of  the  five  gods,  who,  on  the  day 
fixed  for  election,  are  brought  in  their  arks  to  the  temple  of  Nag  of  Pekha  a  member 
of  the  panchayat.  A  crowd  of  worshippers  accompanies  each  god,  but  no  person  of 
low  caste  is  allowed  to  be  present,  nor  yet  a  stranger,  even  though  he  be  a  Kuran, 
who  is  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  gods.  At  day  break,  the  heads  of  fami- 
lies possessed  of  eligible  sons  come  to  the  temple  courtyard  where  they  stand  in  a 
row,  a  few  paces  apart.     The  gods  are  then  carried  down  the  line  by  their  appointed 
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bearers  who  oscillate  the  litters  as  a  sign  that  the  divine  spirit  has  animated  the 
images.  Jakh  of  Janglikh,  the  chairman  of  the  Council,  leads  the  way  followed  by 
the  others  in  order  of  precedence.  The  oscillations  are  at  first  slight,  but  suddenly 
the  litter  commences  to  sway  violently  from  side  to  side,  and  the  shaggy  head  of  the 
idol  makes  a  series  of  bows  towards  one  of  the  family  representatives.  This  is  taken 
as  a  sign  that  the  spirit  has  fastened  upon  the  household  from  which  his  deputy  is  to 
be  chosen ;  and  the  other  four  confirm  his  selection  as  they  pass.  The  test  is  then 
repeated  until  the  choice  has  fallen  three  times  in  succession  on  the  same  person. 
The  family  is  thus  definitely  selected,  but  it  may  so  happen  that  it  contains  more 
than  one  male  child  eligible  for  election  in  which  case  the  boys  themselves  are  pro- 
duced and  the  electors  proceed  as  before  to  choose  a  representative  from  amongst  them. 
The  boy  chosen  is  at  once  bathed  in  the  five  products  of  the  cow,  is  dressed  in  a 
new  suit  of  clothes,  and  is  seated  with  honour  on  a  consecrated  square.  The  gods 
next  endow  him  with  a  portion  of  their  divine  strength.  Each  of  the  five  diviners — 
who,  during  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  are  under  the  influence  of  the  divine 
afflatus  lays  the  standard  of  his  deity — usually  a  sword  or  dagger — on  the  head,  hands 
and  other  parts  of  the  boy's  body. 

This  completes  the  ceremonies  of  election  and  consecration.  The  rest  of  the 
day  is  spent  in  feasting  at  the  expense  of  the  child's  parents.  But  the  gana  is  re- 
moved immediately  to  his  house,  and  with  exceptions  to  be  mentioned  presently — is 
kept  there  in  strict  seclusion  until  the  period  of  his  office  ends.  His  parents  are  the 
only  persons  privileged  to  attend  his  wants,  the  chief  duty  devolving  upon  his  mother. 
She  must  bathe  him  regularly,  offer  incense  before  him,  and  keep  lamps  burning  in 
his  honour.  She  must  keep  both  herself  and  her  charge  scrupulously  clean,  any 
neglect  in  this  respect  involving  the  dethronement  of  the  child.  The  chief  food  of 
the  latter  is  rice  and  sweetened  milk.  Fish  and  intoxicating  liquor  are  forbidden. 
He  can  eat  the  flesh  of  a  goat  or  of  a  ram,  but  must  not  taste  that  of  a  ewe.  He  must 
not  see  a  Koli,  a  stranger,  or  a  crow,  nor  must  they  see  him.  When  his  mother  takes 
him  into  the  verandah  of  the  house,  she  therefore  first  makes  sure  that  none  of  these 
are  abroad.  Worshippers  of  the  five  gods  can  look  at  him,  but  only  from  a 
distance,  unless  they  are  persons  specially  privileged  to  approach  him.  They  may 
make  offerings  in  his  name  and  this  they  often  do.  Those  who  enter  his  presence 
must  join  the  palms  of  their  hands  and  put  them  to  their  foreheads  in  token  of 
adoration.  Should  a  woman  give  birth  to  a  child,  or  a  cow  calve  inside  the  house 
where  the  gana  resides,  he  must  be  carried  to  a  temple  a  few  miles  distant  and  there 
remain  until  the  period  of  impurity  has  passed.  The  journey  musit  be  performed 
at  night,  so  that  he  is  safely  hidden  before  a  crow  caws,  or  a  low  caste  fellow  or  a 
stranger  comes  along.  Should  any  of  these  taboos  be  broken,  the  consequences  are 
disastrous  to  the  people,  for  the  gana  is  no  longer  fit  for  his  post  and  the  gods  depose 
him.  In  any  case,  he  must  quit  office  on  the  death  of  either  parent.  Nor  do  the 
gods  approve  a  representative  who  has  reached  years  of  discretion.  As  soon  as  the 
boy  begins  to  reason  and  to  manifest  a  will  of  his  own,  he  is  dethroned.  Now-a-days, 
this  is  the  ordinary  cause  of  removal,  for  it  rarely  happens  that  any  of  the  other  pro- 
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hibitions  are  infringed.  His  parents  are  interested  in  seeing  that  he  is  not  con- 
taminated in  any  way,  since  both  he  and  they  are  fed  and  clothed  at  the  expense  of 
the  community  during  the  full  term  of  office,  which  under  the  conditions  now  obtain- 
ing may  endure  for  seven  or  eight  years.  Moreover,  the  post,  apart  from  its  per- 
quisites, is  regarded  as  one  of  great  honour. 

The  ceremony  of  dethronement,  Hke  that  of  election,  is  performed  by  the  five 
gods  who  meet  together  for  the  purpose  at  the  same  place  of  assembly.  The  diviners, 
having  ascertained  the  wishes  of  their  deities,  in  turn  sprinkle  water  on  the  head  of 
the  gatia.  This  rite  is  performed  in  public  and  proclaims  the  fact  that  the  tenure 
of  office  has  ended.  His  parents  then  take  the  boy  away  and  cut  the  hair  of  his 
head  in  private.  From  the  day  of  election  this  has  remained  unshorn,  but  the 
ordinary  ceremony  of  tonsure-observed  for  all  male  children  has  usually  been  per- 
formed prior  to  appointment.  As  soon  as  the  office  is  declared  vacant,  the  late  gana 
returns  to  his  ordinary  mode  of  life,  and  is  no  longer  under  any  form  of  taboo.  His 
former  clients  cease  to  contribute  towards  his  maintenance  and  he  does  not  appear 
to  benefit  in  any  way  from  his  temporary  reign  as  a  divinity. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  former  days  his  tenure  of  office  ended  with  his  death 
as  a  sacrificial  victim.  The  occasion  of  his  sacrifice  was  a  festival  held  at  intervals 
of  three  or  five  years  and  still  celebrated,  though  now,  of  course,  it  lacks  the  fulfil- 
ment of  its  chief  purpose.  It  is  observed  in  the  month  of  Chet  at  the  cave  of  a  god 
Chasralu  whose  worship  is  closely  associated  with  that  of  the  five  gods,  and  it  is 
characterised  by  rites  of  a  mystic  and  sacramental  nature,  which  unfortunately  I 
have  not  time  to  describe.  The  presence  of  the  gana  is  essential  and  the  festival  can 
not  be  held  if  the  office  is  vacant.  Now-a-days,  he  plays  a  more  or  less  formal  part 
in  the  ceremonies.  He  is  worshipped  and  the  persons  privileged  to  see  him  at  close 
quarters  pass  before  him  doing  homage  to  him  and  paying  him  tribute.  The  zaildar, 
for  instance,  gives  him  a  ram  and  other  offerings  and  as  he  presents  his  gifts,  bows 
before  him  and  expresses  the  pious  wish  that  he  (the  gana)  will  be  victorious.  After 
homage  has  been  paid  to  the  child,  water  is  sprinkled  on  his  head  and  he  is  allowed 
to  go  to  his  home  with  his  parents.  But  the  rest  of  the  assembly  spend  the  day  at 
the  cave  in  feasting  and  drinking,  the  feast  as  already  noted,  being  in  the  nature  of 
a  sacrament.  Indeed,  there  is  good  reason  to  beheve  that  the  gana  himself  was  the 
sacramental  food  in  former  days. 

There  is  also  httle  doubt  that  the  sacrifice  of  one  gana  was  followed  quickly  by 
the  appointment  of  a  successor,  whose  first  appearance  in  public  was  in  the  role  of 
a  mediator  foredoomed  to  death.  The  festival  on  which  he  is  revealed  to  the  gods 
takes  place  in  the  month  Asauj  (September  and  October) ,  the  place  of  gathering 
being  a  lofty  plateau  overlooked  on  all  sides  by  snow-capped  peaks,  from  which  the 
goddess  kali  looks  down  upon  her  future  victim.  Rams  with  long  spiral  horns  are 
sacrificed  in  honour  of  the  goddess,  oblations  of  ghi  are  offered  and  incense  burnt  in 
her  name.  The  offerings  are  provided  by  the  community,  but  all  are  given  on  behalf 
of  the  gana  who  is  the  intermediary  between  the  actual  giver  and  the  recipient. 
Kah  from  her  thrones  above  accepts  the  sacrifices  made  in  the  gana's  name,  who,  in 
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this  aspect,  is  a  mediator,  whose  presence  and  office  ensure  the  favour  of  the  goddess 
of  destruction  and  regeneration. 

Similarly,  in  the  case  of  the  second  gana,  the  deputy  of  the  god  Narain  of  Jabal, 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  was  the  victim  of  ritual  murder.  The  incidents 
of  his  office  differ  in  some  interesting  respects  from  those  associated  with  his  counter- 
part and  the  great  festival  at  which  his  reign  ends  is  particularly  significant  because 
of  its  deeply  sacramental  character.  .  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  this  gana' is  also  wor- 
shipped as  a  god,  that  he  is  kept  taboo  in  order  to  preserve  his  sanctity,  that  a  special 
feature  of  his  office  is  the  pronouncement  of  harvest  omens  and  that  the  rites  cele- 
brated at  the  culminating  festival  and  the  traditions  connected  with  it  are  of  peculiar 
significance,  since  they  reveal  three  distinct  stages  of  evolution.  They  prove  con- 
clusively that  the  gana  himself  was  the  original  victim,  that  some  centuries  ago  a 
human  substitute  was  taken  from  a  hostile  village,  that  for  many  years  a  captive 
was  sacrificed,  but  that  eventually  the  enemies  of  the  god  were  allowed  to  provide  a 
goat  by  choice  instead  of  a  man  by  compulsion. 

I  have  now  finished  my  description  of  the  ritual  survivals  of  human  sacrifice. 
It  remains  for  me  to  justify  my  presence  here  by  showing  that  these  Himalayan 
rites  are  not  entirely  devoid  of  interest  to  the  student  of  primitive  institutions.  I 
will  confine  myself  to  two  points.  In  the  first  place,  the  examples  given  have  been 
selected  in  order  to  emphasise  an  aspect  of  sacrifice  that,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has 
not  received  the  attention  it  deserves  from  writers  on  the  subject.  I  refer  to  the 
exaltation  or  magnification  of  the  sacrificial  victim.  We  have  .seen  that  in  the  bihunda 
and  the  kaika  celebrations,  the  chief  actor  is  exalted  to  the  dignity  of  a  god,  and 
that  in  the  gana  institution  the  fiction  of  divinity  is  created  from  the  very  day  of 
appointment  of  the  child  victim,  when  he  is  invested  with  the  powers  and  attributes 
of  the  gods  he  represents.  Deification,  indeed,  is  an  almost  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  superstitious  beliefs  of  the  people.  It  is,  I  think,  safe  to  assert  that  whatever 
Himalayan  religious  rites  we  care  to  investigate,  we  shall  find  that  an  important  part 
of  the  ceremonies  is  the  artificial  creation  of  an  atmosphere  favourable  to  their 
success.  The  devices  employed  at  the  kaika  festival  for  the  dispersal  of  evil  influ- 
ences differ  in  form,  but  not  in  character,  from  those  found  in  every  sacrifice.  The 
mere  offering  of  a  goat  or  ram  is  attended  with  similar,  though  less  elaborate  pre- 
cautions. For  a  sacrifice  to  be  without  blemish  it  must  be  insulated  from  malign 
forces;  and  such  insulation  in  the  case  of  a  human  being  tends  naturally  to  convert 
him  into  a  god. 

Again,  where  the  victim  is  a  selected  member  of  the  gods  own  subjects,  a  natural 
development  is  the  assumption  of  temporal  powers.  This  actually  occurred  in  the 
case  of  the  gana  of  the  five  gods.  Formerly,  he  was  regarded  as  the  ruler  of  the 
tract  through  which  he  is  worshipped.  Disputes  were  referred  to  him  and  his  sub- 
jects accepted  his  decisions  as  final.  He  was  consulted  as  an  oracle  and  his  signs 
and  sayings  were  regarded  as  divinely  inspired.  Resort  was  made  to  one  or  other  of 
the  many  forms  of  divination  still  in  vogue.  Sometimes,  the  parties  in  a  dispute 
would  each  make  a  ball  of  earth,  one  of  which  contained  a  blade  of  grass.     The  balls 
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were  placed  before  the  infant  judge  without  his  knowing  which  was  which  and  the 
one  on  which  he  first  laid  his  hand,  determined  the  party  in  the  right.  Or  again, 
the  five  gods,  coming  with  their  diviners  into  his  presence,  would  charge  and  recharge 
him  with  divine  inspiration,  until  he  made  some  sign  from  which  an  oracle  could 
be  deduced.  Occasionally,  the  diviners  of  the  five  gods  would  them-selves  conduct 
the  rites  of  divination,  but  they  did  so  in  the  name  of  the  gana  and  the  decision  was 
his.  Resort  is  still  made  to  the  gana,  though  less  than  formerly.  Circumstances 
have  been  adverse  to  the  growth  of  his  temporal  powers  and  they  are  likely  soon  to 
disappear.  But  it  requires  little  ingenuity  to  imagine  conditions  under  which  he 
might  actually  have  become  an  executive  ruler.  The  families  from  which  he  can 
be  selected  are  few.  If,  in  the  days  when  the  sacrifice  was  actually  performed,  they 
had  contained  only  one  eligible  candidate,  the  people  would  have  been  on  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma.  If  they  had  sacrificed  the  gana,  the  supply  would  have  been  extinguish- 
ed at  its  source;  if  they  had  not  slain  him  they  would  have  incurred  the  wrath 
of  the  gods.  Knowing  the  hill-men,  I  can  safely  assume  that  they  would  have 
compromised.  They  would  have  kept  the  gana  as  the  divine  representative  of  the 
god,  while  they  would  have  found  a  scape-goat,  probably  out  of  a  hostile  tribe. 
This,  in  fact,  is  what  they  did  in  the  case  of  the  gana  of  Narain,  though  the  reason 
for  the  substitution  is  unknown,  and  was  probably  other  than  a  lack  of  candidates. 
But,  once  the  gana  escaped  the  penalty  of  death,  he  would  be  in  a  very  strong 
position  to  develop  his  power  over  the  community. 

Indeed,  a  very  plausible  case  can  be  made  out  for  believing  that  the  power  of 
the  oldest  ruling  family  of  the  Simla  Hills  originated  in  an  institution  such  as  I  have 
described.  Sacrifice  in  a  symbolical  form,  with  the  substitution  of  a  scape-goat,  is 
practised  to  this  day,  while  other  incidents  support  the  theory  I  have  mentioned. 
I  do  not  propose  to  pursue  this  theme  for  obvious  reasons.  The  point  I  wish  to 
make  is  that  the  gana  institution  contains  the  germs  of  kingly  sacrifice,  and  is  thus 
relevant  to  a  subject  which  has  been  very  fully  investigated  by  the  greatest  living 
authority  on  comparative  custom  and  religion.  Readers  of  the  Golden  Bough  will 
remember  that  it  was  the  peg  on  which  Sir  James  Frazer  himg  his  exhaustive  enquiry 
into  an  immense  variety  of  customs  and  superstitions,  while  in  a  course  of  lectures, 
delivered  to  the  history  class  of  one  of  the  Scottish  Universities,  he  laid  special 
emphasis  on  this  aspect  of  primitive  kingship.  Sacrifice  was  not,  of  course,  an 
obligation  usually  or  even  normally  attaching  to  early  kingship;  but  recorded  instan- 
ces from  different  countries  are,  by  no  means  rare,  and  in  their  number  are  included 
several  from  the  Himalayas  not  mentioned  this  evening.  Sir  James  Frazer,  in  seek- 
ing for  an  explanation  of  this  curious  institution,  dwelt  on  the  magical  attributes 
of  kings— the  supernatural  powers  ascribed  to  them  by  primitive  and  superstitious 
people.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  welfare  of  a  community  has 
been  often  regarded  in  the  past,  and  is  still  sometimes  regarded,  as  inseparably 
bound  up  with  the  welfare  of  its  ruler.  It's  strength  and  prosperity  are  supposed  to 
vary  with  the  physical  health  of  the  king,  to  flourish  when  he  is  strong  and  to  wane 
when  he  is  sick.     Hence,  argues  Sir  James,  a  people,  with  the  power  to  control  their 
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destiny,  would  fashion  it  to  their  own  ends.  They  would  sacrifice  or  depose  their 
king  when  he  showed  signs  of  failing  powers  and  would  put  in  his  place  a  man  or 
youth  of  abounding  vitality.  That  the  explanation  is  appropriate  to  some  of  the 
recorded  instances  is  not  open  to  doubt .  But  it  does  not  apply  to  the  ganas  ;  and 
it  assumes  that  kingship  always  preceded  sacrifice.  It  overlooks  what  must  have 
been  a  common,  if  not  a  universal,  incident  of  regular  sacrifice,  the  exaltation  of  the 
victim.  I  therefore  suggest  that  it  is  not  exhaustive ;  that  in  some  cases  the  process 
of  evolution  was  the  reverse  of  that  assumed  and  that  a  man  was  slain,  not  because 
he  was  a  king,  but  he  became  a  king  because  he  was  destined  to  be  a  sacrificial 
victim.  Where  this  happened,  it  would  be  natural  to  retain  the  memory  of  his 
original  role  in  the  form  of  a  symbolic  survival. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  touch  on  is  the  divinity  of  the  ganas.  In  this 
attribute  they  resemble  the  Naga  rulers  of  early  India,  and  so  furnish  an  interesting 
link  with  the  remote  past.  In  ancient  literature,  the  word  Naga  when  applied  to 
persons,  has,  I  believe,  two  meanings.  It  denotes  the  worshippers  of  serpent  gods 
and  also  their  divine  rulers  or  demi-gods.  About  the  latter,  comparatively  little  is 
known.  For  a  study  of  the  beliefs,  customs  and  institutions  of  the  former,  abundant 
material  is  available  in  a  study  of  the  hill-people,for  Nags  or  snake-gods  are  still  by 
far  the  most  common  objects  of  worship  in  the  Western  Himalayas,  and  the  main 
incidents  of  their  worship  are  almost  certainly  much  as  they  were  at  the  dawn  of 
Indian  history.  A  study  of  the  Nag  cult  in  its  many  ramifications  cannot  fail  to 
throw  light  on  what  manner  of  people  the  Nagas  were. 

The  Naga  ruler  of  the  hills,  as  I  conceive  him,  was  the  human  representative  of 
a  Nag-god,  a  mediator  between  it  and  the  people,  regarded  as  under  the  special 
favour  of  the  deity  and  probably  invested  in  some  outward  form  with  divine  powers. 
Sometimes,  he  would  himself  act  as  the  mouth-piece  of  the  god,  but  custom  would 
differ  in  this  respect  and  the  democratic  instincts  of  the  hill-people  would  be  in  favour 
of  keeping  a  separate  medium  or  diviner.  The  bond  of  union  with  his  people  was  the 
worship  of  a  common  god,  the  form  of  Government  being  a  theocracy  in  which  the 
male  members  of  the  community  all  identified  themselves  with  the  god  and,  as  is  still 
the  case  with  Jamlu  of  Malana,  regarded  themselves  as  sharing  his  attributes.  The 
Naga  would  be  under  various  taboos  and  screened  as  far  as  possible  from  evil  influences. 
His  tenure  of  office  would  at  first  be  insecure,  and,  in  some  cases,  would  involve  the 
obligation  of  actual  or  symbolical  sacrifice.  Various  myths  would  gather  round  him; 
for  his  history  would  be  that  of  the  tribe  and  the  ordinary  doings  of  his  people  would 
be  exaggerated  into  the  miracles  of  their  ruler.  This  explains  why  in  many  of  the 
written  accounts  of  various  Nagas  that  have  come  down  to  us  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  the  mythical  from  the  historical.  The  same  difficulty  occurs  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  myths  still  current.  A  dispute  between  two  villages  is  a  fight  between 
their  gods  in  which  thunder-bolts  take  the  place  of  sticks;  the  filching  of  grazing 
grounds  is  ascribed  to  the  virtue  of  a  god  instead  of  to  the  treachery  of  his  followers, 
the  migration  of  a  portion  of  a  tribe  is  the  flight  of  a  god  in  the  form  of  a  chikor,  and 
so  on  for  innumerable  examples.     Even  in  ordinary  conversation,  the  personification 
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of  the  god  is  at  times  confusing.  It  is  indeed  so  general  that  one  suspects  that  some 
of  the  demi-gods  of  ancient  history  were  not  men  at  all,  but  gods  personified  who 
obtained  the  credit  of  their  followers  exploits.  Certainly,  the  Nagas  of  the  hills  were 
not  always  powerful  kings  ruling  over  large  tribes.  Many  of  them  were  but  the 
representatives  of  petty  gods  acknowledged  by  a  group  of  hamlets,  and  others  who 
ranked  as  Nagas  had  no  temporal  power  at  all. 

1  obtained  curious  proof  of  the  last  assertion  a  few  years  ago,  and  it  is  perhaps 
worthy  of  record  since  it  relates  to  the  only  instance  known  to  me  in  which  the 
word  Naga  is  still  applied  in  a  divine  sense  to  a  human  being.     In  June  1915,  I  had 
to  mark  out  a  boundary  line  between  Mandi  and  Suket,  and  on  my  return  journey  1 
passed  through  a  corner  of  the  latter  state  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Mohna  Nag,  a 
deity  who  cures  snake  bites.     As  it  happened,  the  day  was  the  first  of  the  month 
and  the  god,  as  was  the  custom,  had  been  brought  from  his  temple  to  hear  in  public 
the  petitions  of  his  worshippers.     The  idol  was  enthroned  on  an  open  space  over- 
looking the  rice-fields  in  which  the  peasants  were  busy  planting  out  their  seedlings. 
The  ark  of  the  god  faced  south,  and  a  few  spaces  in  front  of  it  sat  the  chief  diviner 
with  his  face  towards  the  east.     His  assistant  or  disciple  sat  facing  him  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  ten  paces.     Both  were  squatting  on  mats  of  wool  and  each  had  on 
his  right  hand  two  attendants  selected  from  the  congregation.     Their  heads  were 
bare  and  their  hair  hung  down  to  their  waist  in  well  tended  ringlets.     The  elder  was 
a  venerable  patriarch,  tall,  spare  and  dignified  with  long  grey  hair  and  beard,  and 
generally  of  the  appearance  that  one  associates  with  the  prophets  of  old.     When  I 
arrived,  both  mediums  were  in  a  state  of  possession  though  neither  was  in  a  state  of 
frenzy,  the  only  signs  of  the  afilatus  being  a  slight  rolling  of  the  head  and  the  trem- 
bling of  the  right  hand,  with  which,  when  not  otherwi.se  engaged,  the  medium  rubbed 
his  right  knee  as  though  to  excite  inspiration.     The  congregation  sat  or  stood  in  a 
semi-circle  facing  the  god  and  was  composed  largely  of  women  and  children ;  but 
there  was  a  fair  sprinkling  of  men  and  occasionally  a  peasant  would  desert  his  rice 
fields  to  attend  the  god's  court  and  proffer  his  request.     The  first  suppliant  was  an 
old  woman  with  a  measure  of  rice  and  an  offering  of  two  annas  which  she  placed  on 
a  mat  spread  for  the  purpose.     Addressing  the  elder  diviner,  .she  begged  that  the 
god  might  preserve  her  husband,  herself  and  family  in  good  health  during  the  year 
and  cure  their  cattle  of  the  disease  from  which  they  were  suffering.     The  diviner,, 
having  listened  to  her  prayer  commenced  to  work  himself  into  a  state  of  frenzy,  roll- 
ing his  head  from  side  to  side  and  rubbing  his  knee  vigorously  until  the  afflatus  had 
reached  a  satisfactory  height.     Then  he  held  out  his  hand  to  one  of  his  attendants 
who  placed  in  it  a  little  rice  taken  from  the  heap  of  offerings.    The  medium  tossed  the 
rice  from  hand  to  hand  for  a  few  moments  and  then,  with  a  quick  movement,  threw 
both  hands  up  in  front  of  his  face  and  clasped  the  palms  tightly  together.     Presently, 
he  handed  a  few  grains  to  his  attendant  who  passed  them  to  his  colleague,  who  in 
turn  gave  them  to  the  suppliant  thus  ratifying  the  contract  between  her  and  the  god. 
At  the  same  time,  the  diviner  seized  his  scalp-look  with  the  right  hand  and  shrieked 
out  the  answer  of  the  god.     This,  I  gathered,  was  fairly  auspicious.     Mohan  Nag 
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hoped  that  the  woman  and  her  family  would  keep  in  good  health,  but  for  the  cattle, 
he  could  promise  relief  only  after  an  interval  of  four  months. 

Other  suppliants  followed— a  peasant  whose  crops  had  failed;  a  family  of  four 
members  who  had  all  been  seriously  ill ;  a  youth  to  whom  the  god  had  formerly  pro- 
mised relief  and  had  failed  to  give  it ;  a  young  girl  who  had  been  more  fortunate  and 
who,  in  recognition  of  the  boon,  now  offered  the  god  the  ornaments  she  had  vowed 
a  few  months  before ;  and  many  others  afflicted  with  various  ills.     The  procedure  was 
the  same  in  every  case.     As  each  suppliant  came  up,  he  ignored  the  god,  addressing 
himself  solely  to  the  diviner — whom  to  my  surprise  he  invariably  hailed  with  the  title 
of  Ndga.     Now  the  diviner,  as  it  happened  was  a  low  caste  Koli ;  but  none-the-less,  he 
was  for  the  time  being  an  incarnation  of  the  god  himself.     The  spirit  of  Mohan  Nag 
had    descended   upon   him   and  it  was  with  the  god's  tongue  that  he  spoke.     His 
divinity  differed  in  degree  only  from  that  of  the  ganas.     He  was  a  god  only  while 
labouring  under  the  afflatus ;  the  ganas  are  divine  during  the  whole  term  of  their 
office.     They  are  the  deified    deputies  of  snake-gods  who  select  them,  instal  them 
and  endow  them  with  their  energy.     x\s  such"  they  have  clearly  a  better  claim  to  the 
title  of  Naga  than  the  low  caste  medium  of  the  Suket  god.     It  is,  in  fact,  just  pos- 
sible that  they  were  originally  called  nagas  and  that  their  present  name  of  gana  is  a 
corruption  of  their  early  title  due  to  the  transposition  of  letters  so  common  in  the 
hills.     In  any  case,  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  counterparts  in  embryo  of  the  demi- 
gods of  old.     This  constitutes  their  chief  historical  interest,  and  must  be  my  excuse 
for  their  lengthy  intrusion  on  you  this  evening.  . 
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Tiie  statement  below  shows  the  total  casualties  in  the  final  assault  which  re- 
sulted in  the  recapture  of  Delhi.  It  was  compiled  from  the  telegrams  received  from 
Brigadier-General  Chamberlain. 

The  total  losses  of  the  besieging  force  are  given  as  follows  on  page  58,  Vol.  IV, 
of  Kaye  and  Malleson's  history,  from  30th  May  to  20th  Sept. : — 

Killed  . .  . .       992 

Wounded  . .  . .   2,795 

Missing  . .  . .         30 


Total         . .   3,817 


But  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  either  in  this  history  or  in  our  own  publications 
any  information  such  as  that  contained  in  the  statement  on  the  following  page  : — 
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Secretary's  Report,  1919  and  1920. 

The  gth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  Lahore  on  Saturday,  February 
22nd,  1919.  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  H.  J.  Maynard  was  in  the  Chair.  The  Hon. 
Secretary  moved  a  resolution  of  congratulation  to  Sir  E.  Maclagan,  M.A., 
K.C.I. E.,  C.S.I.,  President  of  the  Society  on  his  appointment  as  Lieut.-Governor 
of  the  Panjab  and  its  dependencies.  The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr  Ganga 
Ram  Wadhawa,  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Hony.  Secretary  read  his  Report,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  Hon. 
Treasurer  a  brief  statement  showing  the  financial  position  of  the  Society.  The 
office  bearers  and  Council  for  1919  were  appointed. 

Mr.  Gulshan  Rai  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Taxation  and  Financial  Adminis- 
tration under  the  Moghals  and  the  East  India  Company." 

A  Meeting  was  held  at  Simla  on  Friday,  the  ist  August,  1919.  His  Honour  Sir  E. 
Maclagan,  President  of  the  Society,  was  in  the  chair.  There  was  a  large  audi- 
ence, including  their  Excellencies  the  Viceroy  and  Lady  Chelmsford. 

Professor  A.  Foucher  of  the  University  of  Paris  gave  a  lecture,  illustrated  by 
lantern  sUdes,  entitled  "The  Cradle  of  Graeco-Buddhist  Art, — Gandhara  or 
Bactria."  At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  the  President  moved  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

A  Meeting  was  held  in  Lahore  on  Wednesday,  the  20th  November,  1919.  His  Honour 
the  Lieut.-Governor,  President  of  the  Society  was  in  the  chair.  A  paper  was 
read  by  L.  Sita  Ram  KohU  on  "  The  Organization  of  Ranjit  Singh's  Army." 

During  the  Session  of  the  Indian  Historical  Records  Commission  in  Lahore 
on  the  7th  and  8th  January,  1920,  three  papers  were  read  before  the  Commis- 
sion by  members  of  the  Society.  Lala  Sita  Ram  Kohli  read  of  "  Sikh  Records 
in  the  Secretariat."  Ch.  Abdul  Hamid  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Original  Sources 
for  the  reign  of  Muhammad  Shah." 

Maulvi  Zafar  Hassan  of  Delhi  read  "Two  Unpublished  Letters  of  Aurungzeb." 


The  number  of  meetings  held  during  1920,  was  smaller  than  usual  as  it  was  not 
found  possible  to  hold  any  meetings  in  Simla  during  the  summer. 

In  November  L.  Parmanand  Arora  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Hindu  Fire  Temple 
at  Baku,"  aud  in  December  Mr.  Emerson  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Historical  Aspect  of 
Some  Himalayan  Customs."  Both  these  papers  will  subsequently  appear  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Society.  During  the  year  Vol.  VIII,  Part  I,  has  been  published,  and 
Vol.  VIII,  Part  II  is  in  preparation. 


Officers  and  Members  of  Council,  1920. 

Patron. 
H.E.  Sir  E.  D  Maclagan,  K.C.S.I.,  K.C.I.E. 

President. 
The  Hon'ble  Mr.  J.  P.  Thompson,  C.S.I. 

Vice-Pre.<:idents. 

The  Hon'ble  Nawab  Sir  Zulfiqar  Ali  Khan,  C.S.I. 
Rai  Bahadur  Pandit  Sheo  Narain. 

Honorary  Secretary. 
H.  L.  O.  Garrett,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.  Hist.  S. 

Honorary  Treasurer. 
Miss  Forster. 

Auditors. 

L.  Chuni  Lai,  B.A.,  LL.B. 
E.  Tydeman  Esq., 

Members  of  Council. 
The  Hon'ble  Sir  John  Maynard,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I. 
R.  B.  Whitehead,  Esq.,  C.S. 
Rai  Bahadur  Pandit  Hari  Kishan  Kaul,  C.I.E- 
H.  Hargreaves,  Esq. 
Sh.  Abdul  Qadir,  B.A. 
R.  L.  Wilson,  Esq.,  B.A. 
Sh.  Ashgar  Ali,  C.B.E.,  C.S. 
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Honorary  Treasurer's  Report  for  1920. 


Mr.  Langhorne  was  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  Society  until  April,  when  he  handed 
over  to  me. 

During  the  year  four  new  members  have  joined  the  Society,  and  thirteen  have 
resigned.     The  total  membership  is  now  153. 

We  have  to  record  with  regret  the  death  of  Mr.  Vincent  Smith,  one  of  our 
Honorary  members,  and  also  of  Mr.  Gardner  Browne. 

Ninety-four  members  were  in  arrears  with  their  subscriptions  to  the  Society  on 
Dec,  31st,  1920,  making  a  total  of  Rs.  2,195,  due  to  the  Society.  Of  this  sum  Rs.  no 
iiave  since  beep  received. 


Cr. 


Dr. 


Op)ening    Balance   with  Bank   and 

Treasurer 
Subscriptions  and  sales 


Rs.  As.  P. 

740  13  II 
863     2    0 

Printing  and  Publishing 
Postage,  etc. 
0  ,             f  with  Bank 
^^'^^^    {    .,    Treasurer 

V. 

Rs.  As.  P. 

..       792    4    0 

169     I  II 

642     6     0 

040 

1,603  15  II 

1,603  15  II 

B.    FORSTER, 

Hon.  Treasurer. 
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H.  L.  O.  Garrett,  Esq.,  M.A 
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C.S. 
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The  Hon'ble  Mian  Muhammad  Shafi..  K.B.,  CLE. 
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Khan  Bahadur  Mir  Nasir  Ali  Khan 

M  Niaz  Mohammad,  M.A.,  LL.B.    . . 

F.  Noyce,  Esq.,  I.C.S.     . . 
Maulvi  Nur  Bakhsh,  M.A. 
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Miss  Piatt,  M.B. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  F.  G.  Pratt,  C.S.    . . 

Pandit  Radha  Krishna,  R.B. 


Government  College,  Lahore 

Financial  Secretary  to  Government,   Panjab,  Abbott 

Road,  Lahore. 
Superintendent    of    Archaeology,  H.H.  the  Nizam's 

Dominions,  Hyderabad,  Deccan. 
Saharanpur 

Professor,  Sanatan  Dharam  College,  Lahore. 
Archaeological  Department,  Peshawar. 
Commissioner,  JuUundur. 
Lahore. 

Curator,  The  Museum,  Lucknow. 
Chamba  (on  leave). 
Kunjpura,  District  Karnal. 
D.C.,  Attock. 
Advocate,  Lahore 

Joint  Registrar.  Panjab  University,  Lahore. 
Wesleyan  Manse,  Nicholson  Road,  Lahore. 
Sargodha. 
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District  and  Sessions  Judge,  Ludhiana. 
Sub-Inspector,  Police,  Ramgaih,  District  Jammu. 
Principal,  Law  College,  Lahore. 
Honorary  Magistrate,  Lahore. 
M.A.O.  College,  Aligarh. 
Munsif,  Bhera,  D.  Shahpur. 
Professor   of    History,    Prince 

Jammu. 
"Waltroyd,"    12,     Ellerdale 

London,  N.W. 


of    Wales'    College, 
Road,     Hampstead, 
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Government  of  India  Secretariat,  Simla. 
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c/o  Government  of  India  Secretariat,  Simla. 
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Professor  of  History,  Robertson  College,  Jubbulpore. 

c/o  King,  King  and  Co.,  Bombay. 

Financial  Secretary  to  Government  of  United  Prov- 
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Principal,  Lady  Hardinge  Medical  College,  Delhi. 

Commissioner,  Ahmadabad. 

Museum,  Muttra,  United  Provinces. 
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